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REPORT. 



Office of the State Board of Equalization, ) 
Sacramento, October 1st, 1877. J 

To His Excellency, 

William Irwin> 

Governor of California : 

The State Board of Equalizatioii herewith submit to your Excel- 
lency the following report : 

The statements particularly required by the Political Code to be 
reported are contained in the several schedules hereto annexed* 

Schedule A shows the number of acres of land assessed in each^ 
county, exclusive of city and town lots, and the average value per ' 
acre exclusive of improvements thereoii, in the years eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-six, and eighteen hundred and seventy-seven. 

Schedule B shows the aggregate value of all city and town lots in 
the several counties, in the year eighteen hundred and seventy -six. 

Schedule B-2 shows the same in the year eighteen hundred and 
seventy-seven. 

Schedule C shows the total value of all real estate and total value 
of all personal property, and the total value of both, in the several 
counties, in the year eighteen hundred and seventy-six. 

Schedule C-2 shows the same in the year eighteen hundred and 
seventy-seven. 

Schedule D shows the kinds of personal property, and the assessed 
value of each kind, in the several counties in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-six. 

Schedule D-2 shows the same in the year eighteen hundred and 
seventy-seven. 

Schedule E is a summary of the reports of the Auditors of the sev- 
eral counties, after equalization by the County Boards of Equaliza- 
tion, showing the number of acres, value thereof, value of improve- 
ments, value of personal property exclusive of money, the amount of 
money, and the total value of all property, for the year eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-six. 

Schedule E-2 is the same for the year eighteen hundred and 
seventy-seven. 

BATE OF STATE TAX. 

The State tax for the year eighteen hundred and seventy-four was 
sixty-four and nine-tenths cents, and in eighteen hundred and 
seventy-five was sixty and one-half cents. 



total amount of revenue required to be raised in eighteen hun- 
ind seventy-four, was three million two hundred and thirty- 
liousand dollars, and m eighteen hundred and seventy-five the 
It required was three million and sixty-six thousand dollars, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-four,, the appropriation to the 
I J^und was one milhon one hundred and ten thousand dol- 
nd in eighteen hundred and seventy-five the amount required 
le million one hundred and thirty-thousand dollars, 
total amount of revenue required to be raised in eighteen hun- 
nd seventy-six was three million seven hundred and thirty-six 
nd dollars^ of which amount one million two hundred and sixty- 
lousand nine hundred and eighty-five dollars and seventy cents 

provide for deficiencies of the previous administration and 
^ nfTC^n'^V^i?^' required by the burning of the Prison build- 

A A J^^af> I>«nib, and Blind Asylum, etc.; and in eighteen 
3d and seventy-seven the amount required was three million 
ndred and twenty-three thousand dollars. In eighteen hun- 
id seventy-six, the appropriation to the School Fund was one 
I two hundred and one thousand dollars, and in eighteen hun- 
Id seventy-seven the amount required was one million three 
Jd thousand dollars. This, it will be observed, was an 
e ot ninety-one thousand dollars for the year eighteen hundred 
s^enty-six, over the year eighteen hundred and seventy-four 
increase of one hundred and seventy thousand dollars for the 
gmeen hundred and seventy-seven, over the year eighteen 
d and seventy-five. & ^* 

issessed value of all property in the State in the year eighteen 
d and seventy^four was six hundred and seven million two 
d and twenty thousand six hundred and thirty dollars. In 
a hundred and seventy-five it was six hundred and seventeen 

nine hundred and sixty-four thousand five hundred and 
oJJars. In eighteen hui?dred and seventy-six it was but 
ndred and ninety-four million two hundred and thirty 
id SIX hundred and twenty-one dollars— showing a fallinc. off 
^e million nine hundred and ninety thousand and nine^'dol- 
jorapared with the year eighteen hundred and seventy-four, 
Jling off of twenty-three million seven hundred and thirtv- 
lousand nine hundred and thirty-nine dollars as compared 
3 year eighteen hundred and seventy-five, 
jreat decrease of the assessed value of property in the State 
increase of ninety-one thousand dollars for the School Fund 
^ear eighteen hundred and seventy-six over that required for 
I hundred and sexenty-four, in conjunction with the one 
two hundred and sixty-nine thousand nine hundred and 
ve dollars and seventy cents, required to meet the deficien- 
Tevious years and replace the public buildings destroyed by 
ve referred to, explain why it became necessary to increase 
ot the State tax from sixty-four and nine-tenths cents in 

hundred and seventy-four to seventy-three and one-half 
eighteen hundred and seventy-six. 

Dtal assessed value of property in the State in the year 
hundred and seventy-seven was five hundred and eighty- 
ion nine hundred and eighty thousand one hundred and 
liars, showing a decrease of seven million two hundred and 
isand five hundred and fourteen dollars as compared with 



the year eighteen hundred and seventy-six, and a decrease of thirty 
million nine hundred and eighty-four thousand four hundred and 
fifty-three dollars as compared with the year eighteen hundred and 
seventy-five, when the rate of State tax was sixty and one-half cents. 
Notwithstanding the decrease of thirty million nine hundred and 
eighty-four thousand four hundred and fifty-three dollars in the 
assessment roll, and an increase of one hundred and seventy thou- 
sand dollars required to be raised for the School Fund as compared 
with the year eighteen hundred and seventy-five, the rate of the 
State tax is but sixty-three cents— two and one-half cents more than 
in eighteen hundred and seventy-five. 

COUNTY ASSESSORS AND AUDITORS. 

Under the provisions of section three thousand six hundred and 
fifty-five, Political Code, the Assessors of the several counties of the 
State are required to furnish to this Board a statement on the first 
Monday of July in each year, showing : The several kinds of personal 

{)roperty;: the average and total value of each kind ; the number of 
ive stock, etc. Many of the Assessors failed to perform their duty 
in this particular, and not until they had been repeatedly written to 
could they be induced to furnish the statement. 

Under the provisions of sections three thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-eight and three thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
nine, Political Code, the Auditors of the several counties of the State 
are required to transmit by mail or express, on or before the third 
Monday in August of each year, as corrected by the Board of Super- 
visors, duplicate statements to this Board and the Controller, show- 
ing, in separate columns: The total value of all property; the value 
of real estate ; the value of improvements thereon, etc. What has 
already been said in relation to the Assessors applies equally to many 
of the Auditors. Owing to this delinquency of Auditors this Board 
was compelled to telegraph to several counties to obtain the amount of 
property in such counties, so as to be able to fix the rate of State tax 
at the time prescribed by law. We would, therefore, recommend 
that the law be so amended that at least thirty-three and one-third 
per cent, of the fees or salaries of the Assessors and Auditors shall 
be withheld from them until they produce a receipt from this Board 
showing that they have complied with the law in making their 
statements. 

THE ASSESSMENT OF GROWING CROPS. 

We have deemed it unnecessary to tabulate the assessments of grow- 
ing crops as the* following counties are the only ones which have 
reported such assessments, viz. : Butte, two hundred and fifty-four 
thousand seven hundred dollars ; Colusa, seventy-two thousand two 
hundred and eighty-four dollars; Contra Costa, sixty-four thousand 
five hundred and sixty dollars; Marin, one hundred and twenty-six 
dollars; Mendocino, thirty thousand five hundred and nineteen dol- 
lars; San Joaquin, one hundred and twelve thousand six hundred 
and eighty dollars ; San Mateo, thirty thousand five hundred and 
ninety-five dollars ; Shasta, twenty-five thousand three hundred and 
eighty-two dollars; Stanislaus, seven thousand one hundred and 
sixty-five dollars; Sutter, ninety-one thousand two hundred and 
thirty-three dollars ; Tehama, forty-six thousand four hundred and 
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ine dollars; Yuba, thirty thousand eight hundred and fifty 
i. In all twelve counties, with a total assessment of seven 
ed and sixty-six thousand five hundred and fifty-three dollars, 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

t^JSI ^T??i?^?^^*^^* section three thousand six hundred 
jrenteen, Political Code, as enacted at the session of eighteen 
3d and seventy-five and six, be repealed, and that section three 
ttd SIX hundred and seventeen of said Code, as amended March 
.n, eighteen hundred and seventy-four, be reenacted. 
TOuld also recommend that section three thousand eight hun- 

h?c;lTf^'Tf^.^i*^^^^^^^^^^ be so ainendS as S>' 

il^f it cf ^.^,^^ Equalization to order a sale by the County 
rer ot the State s interest in any property purchased for delin- 
■^""ro Irt ^^^^ compelled to bring suit for the possession 

ASSESSMENTS OP MONEY. 

Board cannot omit, before closing this report, to direct atten- 
the discrepancy between the total amount of money in the 
Lfi" ^^'^k^*^^ assessment roll, and the amount as shown by 
n^A ,H%^^T^^^^?^?^ business in the State, made in pursu- 
an Act of the Legislature, passed April first, eighteen hundred 
renty-six; and also to the very marked character of the dis- 
the^counti ^^^^^^*» derived from these two sources in 
rfect assessment of the money in the State for the purpose of 
1, would exhibit on the rolls of the Assessors the total amount 
^ +1?® State— no more and no less. But it is, perhaps, im- 
for the Assessors to hst the whole of any kind of property 
tate, except the land; and it is probably more difficult to list 
^ the money than property of any other kind. But, while 
Bssor mav, and, indeed, does find great difficulty in Ending 
ley lor the purpose of listing it, he has no difficulty, after it 
,m placing on it its proper value. He does not err from 
M^I ,"?o?^yvas he niay, and, in fact, often does, in under- 
other kinds of property. 

ct of April first, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, to which 
^^a^+!n:^^? -"^^t ^ re<l^ires each bank in the State to make 
>thpJ K**''' {^^^^7 and July of each vear, containing, 
)ther facts touching its condition, the amofinfof its cash on 
Liiis requirement, though it seems to be enjoined by a suffi- 
severe penalt}^ has been but partially complied with The 

^^i'?'"''^''''?*^^''^^.^^^^^'^^^'^ generally refused to make 
^ment required, ^claiming that the law does not apply to 
Jie result of this refusal must be, that the aggregate of 

Lw • ^IV^^qT^.'^^ ^^7f "^^^^ statements is less than the 
aount in the State, by at least the amount held by such pri- 

tLifo J^ n ' ^^\^ ^^^^ ^® ^J ^^1 *^^^«' ^^ addition to wliat 
vaults of the bank, sums m the hands of the people, which 
gregate, reach even to millions of dollars. Frbm these facts 
iusion IS inevitable, that the money— coin, gold notes, and 



currency— at any time in the vaults of the incorporated banks in 
the State is very much less than the whole amount of money in the 
State. It would seem, therefore, that a thorough and honest assess- 
ment, by the several County Assessors, of the money in their respec- 
tive counties, ought to give an aggregate for the State at least equal 
to the sum of the amounts held in the vaults of the several banks 
in the State; and that the assessment roll of each county ought to 
show as much money on it, as the sworn statements of the officers 
of the banks in the county show to be in such banks. 

Now, in verification of the inadequacy of the assessment of money 
in the State, as a whole, and in some of the counties in particular, we 
beg to submit the following figures, taken from the July (eighteen 
hundred and seventy-seven) statements of the banks, and from the 
State and county assessment rolls for the current year: 

The banks (exclusive of unincorporated banks) had money in their 
vaults at the date of their statements (July), twenty-one million five 
hundred and three thousand one hundred dollars ; there was assessed 
the current year in the State (assessment made from the first Monday 
in March to the first Monday of July) thirteen million four hundred 
and three thousand six hundred and six dollars. 

If now to. the amount in the incorporated banks we add what was 
held by private banks, by corporations other than banks, by business 
houses of the various kinds, and by the people at large, the grand 
total of money in the State, at the date of the bank statements, could 
not have been less than twenty-five million dollars. 

The bank statements made in January, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-seven, though not so full as those made in July, furnish data 
for the conclusion that the amount of money in the State at that 
date was about the same as the amount in July. And, doubtless, the 
money in the State, during the interval between January and July, 
was very nearly a constant quantity. 

If the above conclusion, with regard to the amount of money in 
the State during the period in which the assessment was made be 
correct, the Assessors assess, on the average, only about one-half the 
money liable under the laws to assessment ; or, to be exact, the Assess- 
ors, the present year, assessed a fraction less than fifty-four per cent, 
of the money in the State. This would not be so much cause for 
complaint if the proportion of the money assessed was uniform in 
the several counties of the State. A very slight inspection, however, 
of the bank statements, and of the Assessor's rolls of the counties, 
will show that this is very far from being the case. 

In the Alameda County banks there was in July, according to the 
bank statements, three hundred and eighty-six thousand dollars ; in 
the county there was, according to the Assessor's roll, seventy-two 
thousand three hundred and eighty dollars. Thus, the Assessors 
found to list and assess in the whole county less than nineteen per 
cent, of the amount that was in the vaults of four Oakland banks, 
immediately after they had made their assessment. What propor- 
tion of the seventy-two thousand three hundred and eighty dollars 
that found its way on to the Assessor's roll belonged to parties other 
than the banks we have no means of ascertaining. 

In Butte County there was in the banks one hundred and twenty- 
one thousand six hundred dollars ; on the Assessor's roll, seventy- 
four thousand seven hundred and four dollars, or a little over 
sixty-one per cent, of the amount in the banks. 
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^^^?}^f ^T^F ^^^^^ \^^ '" *^® t.a^'^s eighty-seven thousand 
t hundred dolars; on the assessment roll, iixty-eight thousand 
int f&e^aSkf *' '"' ^ °''^'' s«^«»*y-five Per cent, of the 

Los Angeles County there was in the banks two hundred and 
-three thousand nine hundred dollars: on the Assessor's roll 
mndred and nineteen thousand eight hundred and ninety-two 
rs, or a little over forty-rime per cent, of the amount in the 

.fcfj^^^*** County there was in the banks (exclusive of the 
..A A^^f Bank), seven hundred and thirty-nine thousand seven 
red dollars; on the Assessor's roll, two hundred and twelve 
and SIX hundred and seventy dollars, or between twenty-eight 
wenty-nine per cent, of the amount in the banks, 
san Joaquin County there was in the banks three hundred and 
two thousand dollars; on the Assessor's roll, two hundred ^d 
housand eight hundred and thirty-four dollars, or a little over 
line per cent of the amount in the banks, 
banta Uara County there was in the banks three hundred and 
Si,^*^"^*Ml*i'^^*S<*", ^'^^ Assessor's roll, three hundred 
me thousand eight hundred and five dollars, or ktween ninety- 
and ninety-four per cent, of the amount in the banks, 
mnta Cruz County there was in the banks ninety-four thousand ' 
S^!L^3^^^l' "•? the Assessor's roll, forty-three thousand 
Hundred and fifty-six dollars, or between forty-five and fortv- 
r cent, of the amount in the banks. ^ 

h^^f^rf County there was in the banks one hundred and sev- 
hree thousand two hundred dollars; on the Assessor's roll, one 
v«i ""y-i"?e thousand nine hundred and forty-two dol- 
r a little over ninety-two per cent, of the amount in the banks. 
fA *^ancisco there was m the banks eighteen million three 
ed and eight thousand four hundred dollars; on the Assessor's 
even million thirteen thousand and ninety-five dollars, or a 
ver sixty per cent, of the amount in the banks, 
le above counties— they are the counties in which there are not 
le largest amounts of property, but also the most money— it 
> observed that the money assessed has varied all the way from 
m nineteen per cent, of the amount in the banks of the countv 
over mnety-four per cent., the assessment roll of Alameda 
exhibiting the lowest percentage of the money in the county, 
he hio-h t ''*'^*^ ^^^^^^^'^^S' ^^^d *Jie assessment roll of Santa 

banks of twenty-four counties, in addition to the above, made 
as required by the Act of April first, eighteen hundred and 
,Tt .^1^ fourteen Of these counties, the money in the banks, 
'n by the bank statements, was in excess of that listed on the 
rs rolls; and m several of them it was three times as great, or 
In the remammg ten counties the money listed on the Assess- 
s, respectively was in excess of that reported as in the banks; 
a lew of them this excess was relatively quite large. And the 
te ot the money on the assessment rolls of the twenty-four 
\Z^ ^7tl »^nety-nine per cent, of the aggregate reported as 
lanks 01 those counties. 

we submit that the above comparisons of the assessments of 
m the several counties of the State with the money in the 



banks of the counties, as shown by the reports of the bank ofiicers, 
made in pursuance of law, and under oath, demonstrate most con- 
clusively that the assessment of money is but very imperfectly made. 
It would seem that an Assessor ought to be able to list m his whole 
county as much money as is in the vaults of the banks of the county. 
Yet, as a rule, Assessors have not done it. The above comparisons 
show that, in the counties where money is the most plenty, the 
Assessors only assess from one-fifth to a little over one-hall ol the 
amounts actually in the banks— only one dollar out of every five, as 
in Alameda County, and thence up to six dollars out of every ten, as 
in San Francisco. They show, also, that, in other counties, the rolls 
of the Assessors show almost as much money as the reports ol the 
banks, and in some even more. This su^ests that there must be 
great inequalities in the assessment of money in the several counties 
of the State, as compared with each other. 

INEQUALITIES IN ASSESSMENTS OP PROPERTY OTHER THAN MONEY. 

Do like inequalities and in proportionate degrees obtain in the 
assessments of all other .kinds of property? We have no means at 
hand to enable us to answer this question definitely. We have no 
doubt, however, that the valuations of all kinds of property by 
Assessors is very different in the different counties. The law 
requires that the same rule shall apply everywhere— in every county 
in the State— in valuing or assessing property for taxation. Ihis 
rule is that property shall be assessed at its full cash value, ihere 
is reason to believe that the Assessors, at least in some of the coun- 
ties, pay but little attention to this rule; or, if they do, that they are 
not as diligent as they should be to list aU the property in their 
respective counties for assessment. They may be derelict both in 
listing the property and in placing a proper value on it after listing 
it. It is most probable, however, that their chief derehction, if they 
are derelict, is in not observing the rule prescribed m the Code, in 
valuing the property. , _ , . i • i xi,^ 

Our reason for thinking that Assessors do not apply rigorously the 
■ rule of the Code in making assessments, is the fact that the assessed 
value of the property in the State now is but forty-four million eight 
hundred and nine thousand three hundred and twenty dollars 
greater than it was in eighteen hundred and seventy-two— the value 
of mortgages and solvent debts being eliminated from the assessment 
roll of eighteen hundred and seventy-two, and no such values appear- 
ing on the roll of this year. It was in eightean hundred and seventy- 
two that the State Board of Equalization exercised, unchallenged, 
the powers attempted to be conferred on it by the Code, to equalize 
assessments. Subsequently, it will be recollected, the Supreme Court 
declared the provisions of the Code, conferring these powers on the 
State Board of Equalization, unconstitutional; since which time the 
assessments made by the Assessors of the several counties, alter 
being equalized by the County Boards of Supervisors, have been 
final— not being subject to revision by any central authority. 

The assessment of eighteen hundred and seventy-two as made by 
the Assessors acting under the special direction of the State ±Joard ot 
EquaUzation, and as subsequently equalized by the said Board, exer- 
cising the ample powers conferred on it by the Code for such purpose, 
2-(') 
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Tty InV qt?f'A» ^''"' ."^•^«i??etev *^^ J"«* assessment of the 
fUu '^^v *®' ?^ required by law, as could well be made 
f such was the character of the ass^sment of eiffhf«f.nXr« 
TiSce tStefeZ^n']^ think that the'"alt?it^^^^^^^^ • 

,^^t n X ^oard of Equalization has been by a decision of 
^,Ti^^ k"*"/^* ^V'^'i «^i*"' PO^-ers to revise L/Jqualize^e 

law a7 for?Jr^T'?r' ^^'"^ '^P *o *^« stendSSeqSiiel 
, w« rf*i example, the assessment roll for the State this 
Pd LV'«?® ^yereiglit per cent, greater than it was in eighteen 
Df lP,^^W f*^"*"^"^' '^.^^°S an increase of property fn the 
5t less than two per cent, per annum t"=n,j- lu me 

TlKve v£rrJ^fK*P'*iP*'^^y in this State has increased dur- 
erclnt?eraSSm ?''"*' "^ only a fraction over one and a 

rJTllir ?£ *^® assessment roll of this year, and a com- 
Q of It with the assessment roll of eighteen hundred an^ 
ytwo, discloses some curious and unexpeS resuui 

ASSESSMENTS IN SAN PKANCISCO. 

^f«l!f***®i? San Francisco, exclusive of the improvements 

Krf V +w '° -^/i^^*"^? ^"^^^^<^ a»<^ seventy-twHt one hun^ 
Id forty-two million ninety-two thousand eight hundred mi^ 
^W I'* !J^ assessed this year at one hundred and fortviSe 
<£n«i7i?''^\*°^- t^e'ity-t^^o thousand eight hundreland 
hn^i'^^*^"!,®^''^'"^ a decline in value during the five v?ars 
''n^I^.r^Zt^ctr''' ^"^ ^ortydolfars.^of:ffi 
mprovemente on real estate in San Francisco were assessed 
teen hundred and seventy-two at thirty-seven mfuionfiJe 
L^/'£°''?/^l^°^.'*^<1.9°e hundred and fifty-five dolW 

'ears, or a little over six per cent, per annum ^ 

)ersonal property (exclusive of mortgages and solvent debts) 

SSv ninp Z^r"^''^^i i^ei%hteenVundred aid seventy 

I an? seveX e,?hf L^""^^ ^''^ ^^y*^*^ thousand thrYe 
I ana seventy-eight dollars: the current vear at sivfv +firno. 

'anTn^reastin tlu'&'h''''\ ^^^ eSy1o¥a%S 
a,LL increase m tnis Jcmd of property of twentv-fonr miH^r^n 

r^ent. m five years, or an increase of over twelve per cent! 

COUNTIES OTHEK THAN SAN FRANCISCO. 

H^eilteenVunM ^^''^^ in counties other than San 
S^y|f&?an&h\^^^^^^^^ 

?i?^L'^/"'^'' '^^'^ ^'^^^^^d and ninetVXee th^uS 
Ired and four acres, or nearly twenty-four per cent fnr^^^ 
h a yearly increase of a little'^^ess than five IS cent 
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The real estate outside of San Francisco was assessed in eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two at one hundred and eighty-six million five 
hundred and seventy-eight thousand six hundred and ninety-nine 
dollars; in eighteen hundred and seventy-seven at two hundred and 
three million eight hundred and three thousand four hundred and 
forty-six dollars, thus showing an increase of seventeen million two 
hundred and twenty-four thousand seven hundred and forty-seven dol- 
lars, or a little over nine per cent, for the five years. As the increase 
of acreage has been about twenty-four per cent., and the increase of 
value but a little over nine per cent, it is clear that land is not 
assessed, on the average, as high now as it was in eighteen hundred 
and seventy-two. ^ , . . , ^ r, ti. 

The assessed value of improvements on lands outside of ban t ran- 
Cisco in eighteen hundred and seventy-two was fifty-six million seven 
hundred and ten thousand two hundred and ninety-eight dollars; m 
eighteen hundred and seventy-seven it was sixty-four milUon one 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand three hundred and eighty-nme 
dollars, thus showing an increase of seven million four hundred and 
forty-seven thousand and ninety-one dollars, or a little over thirteen 
per cent, in the five years. . . , i. « -r. 

The assessed value of personal property outside of San J? rancisco, 
in eighteen hundred and seventy-two, was seventy-nine million five 
hundred and forty-six thousand three hundred and mnety-nme dol- 
lars. In eighteen hundred and seventy-seven it was sixty-four million 
three hundred and sixteen thousand three hundred and twelve dol- 
lars, thus showing a falling off in the value of this class of property 
of fifteen million two hundred and thirty thousand and eighty-seven 
dollars, or a little over nineteen per cent . , j. . 

Now if we accept the assessment rolls of the years eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two and eighteen hundred and seventy-seven as 
faithful exponents of the values of the several classes of property in 
the State in those years respectively, we have these results : The real 
estate in San Francisco, exclusive of improvements thereon, has de- 
creased in value during the last five years nearly one-half of one per 
cent; that is, the sum total of the values of all the lots in San Fran- 
cisco is one-half of one per cent less than it was in eighteen hundred 
and seventy-two; the improvements on the real estate in San Fran- 
eisco— the sum total of the values of all such improvements— have 
' increased in value during the same period about thirty -two per cent; 
the personal property (exclusive of mortgages, etc.) in San Francisco 
has increased in the same time over sixty per cent ^ , x a 

In the State outside of San Francisco, the total value of reaJ estate, 
exclusive of improvements thereon, has increased during the last five 
years a little over nine per cent; the value of the improvements 
thereon, thirteen per cent.; while the value of personal property has 
decreased nineteen per cent , , , 

We submit that these phenomena of the Assessors' books are eccen- 
tric in their appearance, at least, whatever may be their real cause. 

THE BOARD OP EQUALIZATION. 

The present Board held its first meeting May twelfth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-six, at which time there was an unexpended bal- 
ance of three hundred and sixty-seven dollars and sixty-five cents on 
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a, of which sum fifty.four dollars and sixty cents has been ex 
IfJ^^. ^""l^^t ?^i^ ^^P^essage, which sum^ft^LfdollSs and 

jspectfuliy submitted. 

W. B G. BROWN, Controller, 

JO HAMILTON, Attorney-General. 

R. HoGEBooM, Secretary. 
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SCHEDULE A. 

Showing the number of acres of land assessed in each county, exclusive of 
city and tovm lots, and the average value per acre, eocclusive of improve- 
ments thereon, in 1876 and 1877, from the Assessors' reports. 



Counties. 



Alameda^ — 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte— 

Calaveras 

ColuBa 

Coatra Costa- 
Del Norte— 
El Dorado — 

Fresno 

Humboldt — 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lake 



Los Angeles 

Harin 

Mariposa 

Mendoeino 

Meroed 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Kapa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

Ban Benito 

San Bernardino-. 

San Diego 

San Francisco —. 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo . 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara... 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 






Totals. 



404410 
41,725 
129,120 
490,154 
200,684 

1,020,328 

442,004 

46,820 

204,451 

1,636,148 

619,638 

61,161 

1,041,192 
178,714 
117,579 

1,074,468 
319,536 
170,796 
641,323 
990,000 
114,953 
43,688 
821,710 
332,139 
199,973 
392,660 
185,399 
602,957 
315,492 
500,000 
897,610 
6,775 
867,725 
991,404 
272,931 

1,591,706 
601,221 
231,212 
117,306 
94,207 
155,380 
477,571 
727,761 
761,681 
374,162 
438,011 
55,426 
922,692 
164,600 
426,441 
522,306 
222,400 



24,058,349 



♦Except Oakland Township for 1876. 



1^ 



$22 31 

3 91 

3 79 

7 76 

. 1 18 

6 97 

11 57 
3 60 
3 67 

3 20 
2 95 

4 08 
2 94 

5 04 
2 64 
5 15 

14 44 

2 01 

3 87 
3 87 

2 08 

3 21 

7 16 

12 11 
2 73 

2 00 
5 32 

7 53 

8 76 

3 11 
1 19 

219 12 

11 14 

3 22 

15 66 

1 89 
25 04 
14 69 

3 39 

3 81 

4 46 
10 79 
10 34 

4 79 
7 30 

3 43 

2 68 
2 49 
2 84 

4 89 
13 06 

4 66 



00 |> 



428,650 
53,599 
130,470 
497,212 
228,840 

1,034,227 

440,402 

48,756 

219,749 

1,592,151 

689,554 

67,922 

1,371,994 
140,575 
129,869 

1,246,684 
317,092 
188,529 
701,180 

1,021,795 
135,054 
46,678 
842,851 
332,365 
216,860 
280,488 
185,407 
614,952 
306,013 
491,616 
881,923 
6,810 
868,756 

1,006,400 
263,944 

1,277,388 
540,216 
230,300 
124,219 
88,682 
247,177 
499,136 
737,758 
779,744 
372,216 
452,234 
37,642 
947,094 
175,000 
435,451 
618,430 
224,409 



24,706,162 









$29 60 

3 22 

2 62 

13 28 

2 28 
7 92 

11 51 

3 87 
2 96 
2 62 
2 79 

4 18 

1 89 

6 14 

2 60 

4 79 

15 24 

1 52 

3 86 
3 22 

2 03 

3 36 

5 48 

11 78 

3 38 
2 82 

4 64 

7 63 

8 56 

2 93 
1 34 

194 05 

10 92 

2.45 

16 28 

1 62 
23 41 
14 22 

3 39 

3 10 

2 82 

12 92 
10 53 

4 49 

6 96 
S41 

7 94 
2 47 
2 66 
4 43 

10 84 
4 64 
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SCHEDULE B. 

vmg the aggregate value of all city and town lots in the several comi- 
ties, in 1876. 



15 



COVNTIBS. 



da*. 



1^ 

srg 

r 



ras . 



Costa. 
rte -._.. 
ido 



Jdt. 



^elej 



nto 

ito 

lardino. 

?o 

icisco »_. 

luin 

I Obispo . 

eo 

.rbara__. 

ira 

az 



$2,492,070 00 
24,446 00 
109,675 00 
439,206 00 
35,667 00 
112,905 00 
141,277 00 
39,695 00 
114,071 00 
107,786 00 
432,685 00 
80,426 00 
137,327 00 
57,532 00 
15,010 00 
3,421,543 00 
796,972 00 
14,440 00 
114,619 00 
320,955 00 
5,855 00 
3,200 00 
582,650 00 
666,230 00 
302,330 00 
138,278 00 
18,217 00 
2,984,200 00 
180,655 00 
165,798 00 
669,661 00 
138,923,817 00 
2,157,644 00 
346,528 00 
434,675 00 
861,057 00 
6,468,940 00 
714,810 00 
21^29 00 
15,445 00 
41,980 00 
923,730 00 
1,280,562 no 
114,949 00 
49,322 00 
137,060 00 
11,650 00 
164,425 00 
92,075 00 
248,788 00 
382,389 00 
507,625 00 



n 

» 5. 



$1,201,255 00 



301,980 00 
628,890 00 
148,543 00 
282,341 00 
218,869 00 
86,240 00 
174,658 00 
118,032 00 
494,635 00 
169,886 00 
137,474 00 
127,751 00 
37,575 00 
1,587,164 00 
465,128 00 
57,785 00 
273,560 00 
186,565 00 
40425 00 
23,520 00 
517,551 00 
746,455 00 
852,215 00 
344,160 00 
89,160 00 
4,277,965 00 
192,370 00 
160,809 00 
234,570 00 
48,299,839 00 
1,940,505 00 
266,315 00 
249,365 00 
653,566 00 
3,219,735 00 
644,448 00 
75,100 00 
143,400 00 
150,135 00 
1,120,636 00 
1,356,284 00 
239,320 00 
06,815 00 
304,260 00 
43,676 00 
266,155 00 
186,365 00 
213,280 00 
623,395 00 
859,670 00 



Oakland Towoship. 



$168,614,181 00 j $75,117,752 00 



i 

i 



$3,693,325 00 
24,446 00 
411,655 00 
1,068,096 00 
184,210 00 
396,246 00 
360,146 00 
125,935 00 
288,729 00 
225,818 00 
927,320 00 
250,311 00 
274,801 00 
186,283 00 
52,585 00 
5,008,697 00 
1,262,100 00 
72,225 00 
388,179 00 
607,510 00 
46,280 00 
26,720 00 
1,100,201 00 
1,411,685 00 
1,154,545 00 
482,438 00 
107,367 00 
7,262,165 00 
373,026 00 
316,607 00 
904,231 00 
187,223,666 00 
4,098,149 00 
602,843 00 
684,040 00 
1,514,623 00 
9,688,675 00 
1,369,258 00 
96,429 00 
158,846 00 
192,115 00 
2,044,365 00 
2,636,846 00 
354,269 00 
146,137 00 
441,310 00 
55,325 00 
429,580 00 
278,440 00 
462,068 00 
1,006,784 00 
1,367,295 00 



$243,731,933 00 



Schedule B-2. 

Showing the aggregate value of all city and town lots in the severed 

ties, in 1877. 



coun- 



CODNTIKS. 



Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador--:. 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern ^ 

Lake.' 

Lassen >i 

Los Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Kapa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San Benito 

San Bernardino . 

San Diego 

San Francisco — 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo - 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara __ 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz .1 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo ♦- 

Yuba 



r^ 



a, 



i g 



Totals. 



$15,106,120 00 

28,610 00 
108,246 00 
439,719 00 

35,583 00 
156,864 00 
151,887 00 

37,775 00 
101,305 00 
107,134 00 
460,146 00 

37,825 00 
139,919 00 

64,934 00 

20,189 00 

3,445,094 00 

762,600 00 

11,635 00 
131,222 00 
193,054 00 
6,955 00 
3,820 00 
514,260 00 
668,085 00 
310,860 00 
136,802 00 

19,472 00 

2,973,980 00 

146,792 00 

141,740 00 

570,840 00 

140,207,460 00 

1,960,405 00 

263,950 00 

486,000 00 

619,017 00 

6,290,936 00 

803,830 00 

24,766 00 

11,600 00 

40,530 00 

900,469 00 

1,187,811 00 

139,778 00 

43,270 00 
142,910 00 

13,307 00 
160,098 00 

91,420 00 
227,905 00 
362,965 00 
426,266 00 



§1 

n 



$181,413,917 00 



$7,026,495 00 
8,475 00 
300,867 00 
623,856 00 
146,887 00 
346,975 00 
223,260 00 

86,145 00 
209,495 00 
123,430 00 
687,020 00 
152,985 00 
140,060 00 
152,182 00 

36,700 00 

1,805,970 00 

525,470 00 

49,055 00 
298,210 00 
165,004 00 

45,600 00 

44,395 00 
373,666 00 
794,460 00 
863,770 00 
380,032 00 

78,375 00 

4,487,855 00 

187,975 00 

153,406 00 

246,780 00 

50,038,530 00 

1,919,145 00 

234,918 00 

220,865 00 

442,030 00 

3,1]8,2]5 00 

689,920 00 

84,372 00 

78,190 00 

148,025 00 

850,590 00 

1,450,361 00 

229,110 00 

93,000 00 
247,875 00 

49,210 00 
281,065 00 
183,765 00 
194,635 00 
582,980 00 
783,365 00 



$82,583,900 00 



t 



$22,132,616 00 

36,985 00 

409,113 00 

1,063,575 00 

182,470 00 

601,839 00 

375,147 00 

123,920 00 

310,800 00 

230,664 00 

1,037,165 00 

190,810 ^0 

279,979 00 

217,116 00 

56,889 00 

6,251,064 00 

1,288,070 00 

60,690 00 

429,432 00 

358,058 00 

62,666 00 

48,215 00 

887,925 00 

1,462,546 00 

1,174,620 00 

516,834 00 

97,847 00 

7,461,836 00 

333,767 00 

295,146 00 

817,620 00 

190,245,980 00 

3,869,550 00 

498,868 00 

706,865 00 

1,061,047 00 

9,409,150 00 

1,493,750 00 

109,138 00 

89,690 00 

188,565 00 

1,761,069 00 

2,638,172 00 

368,888 00 

136,270 00 

390,786 00 

62,517 00 

441,153 00 

275,185 00 

422,440 00 

946,935 00 

1,208,620 00 



$263,997,817 00 
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SCHEDULE C. 



mng the total value of real estate, and total value of personal, property, 
and total value of f)oth, per Assessors' reports for 1876. 



Counties. 



3da*_ 



e 

or 



»ras. 



\, Ck)sta . 

orte 

-ado 

) 

oldt ... 



Dgelei 



jsa -- 
>ciuo 
i_ 



rey . 



s 

lento 

snito 

rnardino 



aDcisoo — . 

iquiii 

is Obispo - 

iteo 

Barbara 

Jlara 

Jruz 



$12,710,831 00 
248,935 00 
1,866,065 00 
8,064,733 00 
1,170,606 00 
8,114,628 00 
6,062,254 00 
390,150 00 
1,530,729 00 
5,876,521 00 
3,283,140 00 
628,966 00 
3,689,151 00 
1,656,164 00 
620,073 00 
11,934,448 00 
6,620,164 00 
933,295 00 
3,673,219 00 
4,711,386 00 
441,057 00 
283,042 00 
7,443,068 00' 
6,784,465 00 
6,418,210 00 
4,091,166 00 
1,426,765 00 
13,377,735 00 
3,430,942 00 
2,110,314 00 
2,087,691 00 
188,791,972 00 
14,626,360 00 
4,160,811 00 
5,601,620 00 
4,869,681 00 
23,798,393 00 
5,523,002 00 
1,068,803 00 
670,906 00 
1,198,715 00 
7,868,302 00 
12,073,042 00 
4,425,438 00 
3,388,381 00 
2,747,400 00 
499,212 00 
3,360,614 00 
1,103,835 00 
2,730,900 00 
8,706,983 00 
3,236,730 00 



$430,927,802 00 



>t Oakland Township. 



I* 

T M» 



$2,358,580 00 
204,176 00 
762,924 00 
1,866,705 00 
738,110 00 
1,896,416 00 
1,162,891 00 
246,544 00 
806,594 00 
2,407,613 00 
1,610,366 00 
660,589 00 
2,546,900 00 
495,648 00 
588,936 00 
2,909,874 00 
1,345,324 00 
664,733 00 
2,207,937 00 
1,481,644 00 
603,668 00 
280,377 00 
1,749,481 00 
1,322,300 00 
1,613,166 00 
1,504,077 00 
578,242 00 
4,660,666 00 
787,214 00 
591,423 00 
1,045,057 00 
71,757,030 00 
3,244,169 00 
1,276,429 00 
839,355 00 
1,215,936 00 
4,103,098 00 
1,067,446 00 
796,189 00 
397,379 00 
1,216,272 00 
1,543,696 00 
3,261,991 00 
1,246,925 00 
653,626 00 
966,859 00 
331,521 00 
1,403,086 00 
675,070 00 
806,450 00 
1,609,194 00 
1,205,616 00 



^1 






$141,211,609 00 



$16,069,411 00 
453,111 00 
2,628,989 00 
9,931,438 00 
1,908,616 00 
10,010,043 00 
7,225,146 00 
636,694 00 
2,337,323 00 
8,283,134 00 
4,893,506 00 
1,289,646 00 
6,236,051 00 
2,161,812 00 
1,109,009 00 
14,844,322 00 
7,866,488 00 
1,498,028 00 
5,881,156 00 
6,193,030 00 
1,044,725 00 
563,419 00 
9,192,549 00 
8,106,765 00 
7,031,376 00 
5,596,242 00 
2,005,007 00 
18,038,400 00 
4,218,156 00 
2,701,737 00 
3,132,748 00 
260,549,002 00 
17,870,629 00 
6,437,240 00 
6,440,975 00 
6,085,617 00 
27,901,491 00 
6,590,448 00 
1,863,992 00 
1,068,286 00 
2,413,987 00 
9,411,998 00 
15,335,033 00 
5,671,363 00 
4,042,007 00 
3,714,259 00 
830,733 00 
4,763,600 00 
1,778,905 00 
3,537,350 00 
10,316,177 00 
4,441,345 00 



$672,139,311 00 
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SCHEDULE G-2. 

Showing the total value of real estate, and total value of personal property, 
and total value of both, as per Assessors' reports, for 1877. 



COITNTIBS. 




Total Value of 
Personal Prop- 
erty 




Alameda --- - --------- 


$36,544,027 00 

320,938 00 
1,829,058 00 
8,421,520 00 
1,374,832 00 
9,372,459 00 
6,038,137 00 

421,791 00 
1,663,261 00 
4,754,410 00 
3,530,961 00 
1,332,330 CfO 
3,089,549 00 
1,653,343 00 

562,682 00 

13,026,811 00 

6,640,319 00 

995,071 00 
3,954,354 00 
3,959,789 00 

487,601 00 

305,980 00 

5,930,375 00 

6,680,515 00 

6,383,767 00 

3,961,222 00 

1,440,686 00 

13,571,205 00 

3,257,717 00 

2,008,140 00 

3,117,952 00 

191,845,560 00 

14,234,045 00 

3,245,498 00 

6,739,385 00 

3,388,663 00 

23,850,696 00 

6,366,944 00 

1,042,998 00 

1,220,992 00 

1,563,167 00 

7,911,414 00 

12,627,520 00 

4,253,010 00 

3,171,267 00 

2,583,762 00 

498,608 00 
3,706,943 00 
1,064,736 00 
2,567,713 00 
7,526,102 00 
3,059,210 00 


$3,716,989 00 

245,666 00 

753,968 00 

2,245,547 00 

766,526 00 

1,978,084 00 

1,066,099 00 

243,697 00 

766,939 00 

1,337,953 00 

684,656 00 

770,664 00 

2,135,988 00 

603,018 00 

659,219 00 

2,711,941 00 

1^67,197 00 

421,385 00 

2,027,464 00 

1,021,632 00 

603,661 00 

311,350 00 

, 1,284,843 00 

1,319,020 00 

1,514,276 00 

1,681,321 00 

621,480 00 

4,430,960 00 

503,246 00 

402,119 00 

943,787 00 

62,894,640 00 

3,047,546 00 

799,942 00 

806,610 00 

674,021 00 

3,954,750 00 

960,448 00 

926,523 00 

391,126 00 

1,133,623 00 

1,327,248 00 

2,862,826 00 

1,094,105 00 

785,902 00 

1,254,937 00 

311,769 00 

1,126,976 00 

661,905 00 

448,050 00 

1,606,645 00 

1,231,660 00 


$40,261,016 00 


Alpine - — --— 


666,603 00 


Amador - -_— ..------- 


2,683,026 00 


Butte 


10,667,067 00 


Calaveras - -— - ----- 


2,141,367 00 


OQlvisa 


11,360,543 00 


Contra. Costa 


7,103,236 00 


Del Norte 


666,488 00 


El Dorado - 


2,330,200 00 


Fresno ------ 


6,092.363 00 


Humboldt 


4,116,616 00 


Inyo --------- - - --— 


2,102,994 00 


Kern 


6,225,537 00 


Lake.-. 

Itassen 


• 2,156,361 00 
1,221,901 00 


lios Angeles... 


16,738,752 00 


Marin - — 


7,907,516 00 


Mariposa ------- .-— 


1,416,466 00 


Mendocino .— — -- 


6,981,818 00 


Mensed 


4,981,421 00 


Modoc - -—-.-- -- 


1,091,162 00 


Mono -- — --— - ---- 


617,330 00 


Monterev - , - 


7,216,218 00 


Napa «. 


7,999,536 00 


Nevada ' * 


6,898,043 00 


Placer 


6,642,643 00 


Plumas -- - --— 


2,062,166 00 


Sacramento - ------ 


18,002,165 00 


San Benito - -------- 


3,760,963 00 


San Bernardino- _--—-- 


2,410,259 00 


San Diego 


4,061,739 00 


San Francisco -..--—-- 


254,740,200 00 


San Joaquin -- ------- 


17,281,590 00 


San Ltiiis Obisno -.——---.— 


4,045,440 00 


San Mateo 


6,545,995 00 


Santa Barbara --— — — - — 


4,062,684 00 


SantA Clara 


27,805,445 00 


Santa Cruz -.,.... - - - 


6,326,392 00 


Shasta 


1,969,621 00 


Sierra 


1,612,117 00 


Siskiyou .-- --< - --— 


2,696,790 00 


Solano 


9,238,662 00 


Sonoma 


16,490,346 00 


Stanislaus - -—------— 


6,347,115 00 


Sutter 


3,957,169 00 


Tebama - — --— - 


3,838,699 00 


Trinity 


810,367 00 


Tulare 


4,833,918 00 


Tuolumne -- - 


1,626,640 00 


Ventura - -• - 


3,016,763 00 


Yolo :- 


9,132,647 00 


Yuba 


4,290,770 00 






Totals — 


$455,998,032 00 


$127,040,631 00 


$583,038,663 00 







3-C) 



I 



o 



■TS 



% 
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•tal Value of all 
Personal Property. 
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The Total Value of aU 
Property 



CO "^ •« « O»^<30 C^« CO o w o^ 



0004SOOOOOOOOOOO 





oef,-?Tjr*:^rH»ft« 



The Amount of Money.. 



The Value of Personal 
Property Exclusive of 
Money 



The Value of Improve- 
ments on Real Estate. 



The Value of Beal Estate. 
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REPORT OF THE STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 



To His Excellency, the Governor: 

In accordance with that section of the Act creatine a State Board 
of Health, and defining its duties, which requires the presentation 
of a report "at each biennial session of the Legislature,'^ we take 
pleasure in presenting for your consideration, and that of the hon- 
orable Senate and Assembly, the accompanying report, embracing 
the more important transactions of the State Board of Health 
during the biennial period now drawing to a close, and the papers 
prepared by the several committees appointed to consider certain 
special subjects of sanitary interest and importance. 

It may not, however, be deemed inappropriate upon this occasion, 
to refer very briefly to some of the objects of Boards of Health, to 
the special duties which it has been considered incumbent upon 
them to perform, and to a few of the grand results which have been 
made manifest through the labors of such organizations, and of 
sanitarians in this and other countries. This seems to be especially 
fitting in view of the very evident misapprehension of this subject 
which, for a time, threatened the existence of the Board itself. 

The necessity for the creation of such a Board arises from the fact, 
now generally recognized, that disease is, to a very great extent, '* pre- 
ventable '* — ^that the large majority of the maladies which aiflict the 
human family are the result of the neglect of sanitary laws, and 
that by the systematic and efiicient adoption of the means which 
experience has made known to us, the rate of mortality may be 
much reduced— the liability to disease greatly lessened. 

To secure this important result, individual action, or even that of 
distinct localities acting independently of each other, is often power- 
less; and the experience of the world has been that, when this 
important subject was left to the uncertain and capricious action of 
isolated individuals or Boards, the work has been either entirely 
neglected, or has failed of its highest purposes. A careful and intel- 
ligent supervision is needed — an efiicient system. 

The language of the law under which we act is itself, perhaps, 
sufficiently comprehensive, and the duties prescribed, "to make 
sanitarv investigations and inquiries respecting the causes of disease, 
especially of epidemics, the source of mortality, and the effects of 
localities, employments, conditions, and circumstances, on the pub- 
lic health ; and gather such information in respect to these matters 
as they may deem proper for diffusion among the people " — are such 



as, while their importance will be admitted, cannot be performed 
except by the united labors of an organized Board. 

"One of the first great objects of sanitary organization," to use 
the language of a distinguished sanitarian, " is to watch the death 
rate ; to watch it not only over a city or parish, but in detail ; to 
watch it from month to month, and even from week to week; to 
watch it as affected by different diseases, and particularly what are 
termed epidemic diseases, and such diseases as we believe to be, in a 
great degree, preventable; and this done, to make known the results 
from time to time to those who are chiefly concerned in sanitary 
evils, so as effectually to bring home to the dwellers in darkness, 
ignorance and disease, the immense significance of the facts taught 
by these figures." 

As illustrating some of the real, practical benefits resulting^ from 
sanitary measures, systematically pursued, it would be interesting to 
adduce facts gathered from the experience of those countries and 
localities in which the work of reform has been most thoroughly tested. 
Works of this nature are necessarily of slow progress, and, with rare 
exceptions, bear fruit only after years of probation. Their grand 
results are to be estimated, not by the life of individuals, but of 
nations. Sanitary science is yet in its infancy ; but it is gratifying 
to note the amelioration which, even during this short existence, has 
more or less directly followed the faithful observance of some of her 
laws. It is true, indeed, that with the diffusion of intelligence, the 
elevation of communities in morals, the improvement of the social 
state, and in the methods of living, the value and duration of human 
life have for centuries been gradually advancing. At the beginning 
of the fourth century, Paris is said to have " lost her population at 
the rate of 50 in every 1,000 annually," and " notwithstanding the 
great increase of her population up to the time of the late wai% her 
death rate was then only about 28 in 1,000." " At the close of the 
sixteenth century, the average duration of life was about twenty-one 
years; in eighteen hundred and thirty-three, it was forty-five years 
and five months." 

Under the influence of improved sanitary measures, wherever they 
have been strictly enforced- and intelligently conducted, the results, 
though far from what it is yet hoped to attain, are even more gratify- 
ing. In England, after the adoption of measures for the improve- 
ment of cities, " in nineteen towns the annual mortality, which had 
been 28 in 1,000 for years previous to the improvements, fell to 21 in 
1,000.". 

In Liverpool, the rate of mortality was reduced from 38.4 in 1,000 
to 26 in 1,000, In five towns, according to Latham on sanitary 
engineering, " the saving of life * * * averaged 25 per cent.; 
while in the two diseases; typhoid fever and consumption, the aver- 
age reduction v/as 55 and 25 per cent,, respectively." 

It is further shown by Dr. George Buchanan, that by the intro- 
duction of sewerage, drainage; and a water supply into twenty-five 
cities and towns, possessing an aggregate population of five hun- 
dred and ninety-three thousand seven hundred and thirty-six, "the 
average of the death rates per 10,000 for the different places had 
decreased as follows : Prom all causes, from 247.55 to 219.87 ; from 
typhoid fever, from 13.34 to 7.8; from diarrhoea, from 8.45 to 7.66; 
from pulmonary consumption, from 33.44 to 27.3 ; among infants 
. under one year, from 55.65 to 60." 



One additional example, drawn from the sanitary records of 
England, where hygienic measures for the prevention of disease have 
been longest and most eflBciently pursued, may be deduced from the 
testimony of Dr. Buchanan, in the ninth report to the Privy Coun- 
cil, showing that in twenty-five towns where a system of sewerage 
had been introduced, in nine of these the number of deaths was 
diminished over 50 per cent., and in ten others from 33 to 50 per 
cent, ; the average reduction being about 45 per cent. 

Looking at the grand results which have been reached during the 
last two centuries in London, it may be stated in general terms, on 
the authority of McCulloch (Statistics of the British Empire), that 
the decrease in deaths has been — sixteen hundred and sixty to 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one— from 8 per cent, to 2.34 per cent.; 
while the decrease in mortality among children under five years of 
age— from- seventeen hundred and thirty to eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one— was from 74.5 per cent, to 25.8. 

Even in the United States, where sanitary supervision has been 
only partially and recently introduced, during the last twenty years, 
up to and including eighteen hundred and seventy, the percentage 
of deaths to the population had decreased from 1.39 in 1,000 to 1.28 
in 1,000. According to Dr. Henry B. Baker, the efiicient Superin- 
tendent of " Vital Statistics of Michigan," the death rate in that State 
has been decreased at each census. In eighteen hundred and fifty, 
it was 1,14; in eighteen hundred and sixty, .99; in eighteen hundred 
and seventy, .94 per cent, effecting a saving, in a single year, of 
two thousand three hundred and seventeen lives, and, if we regard 
its financial aspect, a total of one million eight hundred and ninety- 
nine thousand nine hundred and forty dollars.* 

St. Louis, from one of the most unhealthy, has been raised to one 
of the healthiest cities of the United States; and such has been the 
gratifying result of the general attention paid to the improvement of 
cities, and the removal or destruction of the recognized causes of 
disease, that it has been laid down as a rule^ that any excess over 14 
deaths in 1,000 of population, in the large cities, is unnecessary, and 
the result of the violation of known hygienic laws. That such a 
result can be attained is a legitimate conclusion from what has 
already been achieved, as in St. Louis, just mentioned, where the 
death rate for eighteen hundred and seventy-five was only 14.46 per 
1,000, 

Another fact, encouraging to those engaged in the work of sanitary 
reform, is that so forcibly alluded to by Dorman B. Eaton, LL. D., 
in a discourse delivered in eighteen hundred and seventy-five— that 
as the health of communities increases crime diminishes. In Glas- 
gow, while the death rate fell, between eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine and eighteen hundred and seventy-three, fx*om 34 in 1,000 to 
29.09 per 1,000, the whole number of crimes were reduced from ten 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine to seven thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-six— eighteen hundred and sixty-seven to 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three; of thefts alone there was a 
reduction of from one thousand one hundred and ninety-two to two 
hundred and sixty-four. 

These facts are rapidly forcing themselves upon the observation of 
the p ublic. They have attracted the attention of Legislatures and 

*Simoiifl' report to the South CaroUoa Medical Association. 
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State authorities everywhere, and their legitimate result has been 
the creation of State Boards of Health in nearly one-third of the 
States of the Union. 

REGISTRY LAW. 

Among the measures proposed for legislative action at the ensuing 
session, we beg to call your attention to the registry law which the 
experience of the past has shown to be almost entirely inoperative. 

Laws of this character, though their importance may be readily 
admitted by all reflecting citizens, have been found to be difficult of 
enforcement in this country. Perhaps the popular sentiment to 
which we must look for its support, and without the concurrence of 
which, under our form of government, no law can be effective, is not 
yet ripe for its observance. Perhaps the masses of the people are 
not yet educated to a full recognition of its utility. It is by no 
means certain that the medical men of the State are all prepared to 
indorse its great necessity, and to give aid to the promotion of its 
objects by their active cooperation. Sanitary science, under which 
is included the subject of vital statistics, is of comparatively recent 
growth in this country, and it is not strange that even among the 
most intelligent practitioners of medicine, devoted to the labors of 
professional life, absorbed in the arduous duties of a vocation which 
commands their first care, some should be found who have bestowed 
little thought upon the machinery of a science, which, though it be 
among the most important auxiliaries to practical medicine, and cal- 
culated to promote the highest welfare of society where all its parts 
are brought together, all its legitimate deductions revealed, has as 
yet, perhaps, only a very slight bearing upon individual success in 
the isolated field to which they are devoted. 

It is difiicult, at all times, to introduce an innovation upon long- 
established habits, especially where such innovation demands some 
trouble and labor for its success, and no present personal advantage 
is promised by its adoption. To the individual, considered as a dis- 
tinct and independent laborer in the profession, the facts which it is 
the object of a registry law to collect and distribute— the births, 
deaths, and marriages, occurring in his immediate circle, and the 
relation these sustain to each other— may be of little apparent present 
value ; but when we come to compare them with similar facts gath- 
ered from every portion of the State, when we consider their rela- 
tions to the State and society as a whole, when we reflect upon the 
light they are capable of shedding upon the grave questions of 
health, the duration of life, and the causes of disease, they assume 
an altogether different aspect, vast in their results, immeasurably 
iniportant in their practical application. 

But, aside from all sanitary considerations, the records contem- 
plated by the law are liable to become of great importance in a 
social aspect-— in their relation to individuals and families. 
• Only a few days since, the Secretary of the State Board of Health 
was called upon by the Secretary of State for certificates of the death 
of two persons supposed to have deceased in San Francisco, and 
which, under section three thousand and eighty of the Political 
Code, should have been reported by the Recorder of that county. 

This is one instance in which the want of a proper record was 
seriously felt bjr the Executive of the State in the exercise of his 
official prerogatives ; and several other cases have occurred in which 



the Secretary of the Board of Health has been unable to furnish 
information of a similar character to parties from other States mak- 
ing inquiries concerning relatives supposed to have died here during 
the past two years. 

Convinced of the great necessity for the enforcement of a judi- 
ciously devised registry law, we respectfully ask your cooporation 
in procuring such amendments to the Act now in force (Chapter HI., 
Political Code,) as will render it more effective. 

The amendments proposed will be presented by a committee, 
appointed for that purpose, at the ensuing session of the Legislature. 

LOCAL BOARDS OP HEALTH. 

By the provisions of Article V., Chapter IL, Political Code, the 
appointment of a Board of Health, by the proper authorities, is per- 
mitted in every incorporated city and town, and the Supervisors of any 
county may likewise appoint a similar board in any unincorporated 
town, when necessity requires, for a definite time. In both cases the 
creation of the board is discretionary with the city or county author- 
ifies; upon neither is the duty obligatory, and as a consequence, the 
privilege has been taken advantage of in but few instances. 

The nistory of the past twelve months has afforded a stronger 
illustration of the importance of these local boards than any equal 

Eeriod since the organization of the State Board. Epidemic disease 
as visited the State with uncommon severity, and maintained 
its sway with more than usual tenacity. It seems, in fact, that 
a period has been reached, not only in this State, but through- 
out many parts of the United States, when the epidemic tendency 
or influence has displayed itself with extraordinary vigor. This is 
especially true of small-pox, which accounts from all quarters repre- 
sent as having assumed a virulence and power of transmission for a 
long time unknown. Yet it is known to every one familiar with the 
subject— in truth, no fact in medicine is more fully demonstated— 
that the great discovery of Jenner has lost none of its efficacy, but 
that this disease, once the scourge of communities, is, under proper 
police regulations, absolutely within the control of man. 

Diphtheria, too, has passed over the State, bringing sickness and 
desolation into many households; yet this, there is strong reason to 
believe, is to a very great extent preventable by the strict enforce- 
ment of sanitary rules. 

It is at such times that the need of local health organizations be- 
comes specially apparent, to trace out the progress and determine 
the local cause of disease, to correct existing evils, to point out the 
sources of danger, and to educate the people in the means which 
experience has shown to be necessary for their protection. 

Ojf these Boards, which it should be made the duty of every incor- 
porated city or town to create, at least one physician should be a 
member, and, where practicable, the office of Health Officer should 
be held by a member of the same profession. They should be re- 
quired to act in cooperation with the State Board, keeping it advised 
of the appearance of epidemic or contagious diseases, and the causes 
by whicn they are apparently promoted : and they should report to 
the same central authority the deaths from all causes occurring in 
their respective localities. 



A bill amendatory of the present law on this subject, as proposed 
by the Board of Health, will be found in the Appendix. 

The health system thus briefly pointed out has been, not inaptly, 
compared to the signal service system of the United States Army; 
and it is not too much to believe that, under proper regulations, it 
could be made as efficient in giving warning of approaching disease, 
as by the readings of the thermometer and barometer, gathered in 
from all parts of the country, the chief officer of that Bureau has 
become in foretelling the approach of elemental disturbances ; what 
the subordinate observers are to the head of that wonderful system, 
local health organizations may become to the State Board. 

The objects sought to be attained in the suggestions now presented 
for your consideration are, to increase the efficiency of the State 
Board of Health, to supply it with reliable information concerning 
the sanitary influences of different sections of the State, to place it 
in possession of facts relating to the origin and spread of preventable 
disease, and the local causes of its development, and thus enable it 
to fulfill its own high mission. 

Of a very large class of the diseases to which communities are 
subject, the truth cannot be too often repeated that they are preveni- 
able. Sanitary science points out the means. It is the province of 
the State to encourage its efforts, 

CONTINGENT BXPBNSBS OP THE 8TATB BOABD OF HRALTH FOB THB FISCAL TEAS ENDINa JUNB 
THIRTIETH. EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SEVEN. 

Salary of Secretary State Board of Health, from July 1st, 1876, to June 30th, 1877, 

comprising the twenty-eighth fiscal year $2,499 60 

Mileage and contingent expenses 686 15 

Balance unexpended 814 25 

$4,000 00 

AMOUNT OF AFPBOPBIATION FOB TWENTY-EIGHTH FISCAL YBAB. 

Salary $2,500 00 

Mileage and contingent expenses 1,500 00 

$4,000 00 

Respectfully submitted for the State Board of Health, 

F, W. HATCH, M. D., 
Permanent Secretary State Board of Health. 

Sacramento, Cal., August 1, 1877. 
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To the State Board of Health : 

Gentlemen : In presenting this, the Biennial Report of the State 
Board of Health, your Secretary finds himself laboring under a dis- 
advantage, in consequence of the loss of the reports and other papers 
emanating from the correspondents of the Board, and which, if pre- 
served, would have enabled him to adopt the usual method of 
arranging the statistics, so as to include the fiscal years from July 
first, eighteen hundred and seventy-five, to June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-six, and from the latter date to June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, rather than the calendar year 
of eighteen hundred and seventy-six alone. This loss of material 
was occasioned bv the necessarily unavoidable circumstances inci- 
dent to the death of the late lamented incumbent of this office, 
Dr. T, M. Logan. This misfortune has compelled the adoption, 
therefore, of the latter method of presenting the statistics. 

The arrangement, though less in accordance with custom, and 
more limited as to time, will, doubtless, yield results equally exact 
and satisfactory. 

It is to be regretted that the statistical portion of this report cannot 
be more complete, embracing a much wider range of territory, and 
a greater proportion of the population. 

With the purpose of effecting this desirable object, soon after enter- 
ing upon the duties of this office I addressed letters and circulars to 
very many of the physicians of the State, asking their cooperation in 
a work so manifestly important as the statistics of deaths and their 
causes in every portion of the State. From many of them favorable 
responses were received, entitling them to this public acknowledg- 
ment of thanks for their generous acceptance of a duty which brings 
no present reward. By these gratuitous services of the members of 
the profession, I am enabled now to present statistical reports from 
more than thirty of the cities and towns of the State, and have 
reason to entertain the hope of being able, during the next year, to 
include a much larger number.* 

In California, we lack as yet, to a very great extent, the auxiliary 
labors of local Health Boards. The importance of these local organ- 
izations created in every city and town, exercising a local supervision 
over sanitary matters m their several localities, cooperating with a 

* As some of the reports received from oorreapondents embrace too short a time to be iiseftilly iucladed in 
the tables presently to be given, I present the names of ail the correspondents of the Board in the Appendix. 
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central State Board in carrying out the general measures which may 
be determined upon and recommended by the latter, and whose duty 
it should be to report to this Board the statistics of deaths and their 
causes, in their several localities, can scarcely be over-estimated. 
Yet, in some of our cities, now or recently^ suffering from zymotic 
diseases— from the very class of diseases against which it is the pecu- 
liar province of Boards of Health to contend — ^from members of that 
class which are known and generally recognized to be the pernicious 
fruit of sanitary neglect, the offspring of filth, of impure air, of 
unwholesome water, of imperfect drainage and sewerage — ^there is, 
unfortunately, seen to be an entire absence of intelligent supervision, 
a strange want of appreciation of the value of a local Health Board, 
whose duty it should be to correct or mitigate these very evils. I 
should hail it as one of the most encouraging signs of the times if 
those having authority would organize local Boards in every city and 
town in the State. Such institutions would prove valuable aids to 
this the central Board, and, working harmoniously with it, would 
ultimately afford the strongest possible evidence of the efficacy of 
sanitary measures faithfully observed and efficiently conducted. 

WHAT THE BOARD OF HEALTH HAS DONE. 

Among matters of a general nature acted upon, or having been 
under consideration by the State Board, since the early part of 
eighteen hundred and seventy-six, when your present Secretary 
entered upon the duties of his office, the following may be enumer- 
ated: 

PROTECTION AGAINST SMALL-POX. 

Upon the outbreak of small-pox in San Francisco, in May, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-six, and its subsequent appearance in 
epidemic form, I instituted measures, with the approval of His 
Excellency, the Governor, to obtain a supply of pure bovine virus 
from the vaccine farm in Wisconsin, having been unable, at that 
time, to obtain a sufficient quantity in San Francisco. The virus 
procured was the pure bovine lymph, collected upon ivory slips, and 
was sent gratuitously to the various correspondents of the ^oard, 
and some other physicians, in various parts of the State — ^preferably 
to those localities not conveniently situated for obtaining reliable 
virus from other sources. 

Of Bhont fifty medical gentlemen to whom quantities of this virus 
were sent, acknowledgments have been received from a large major- 
ity, bearing testimony, except in a few instances, to its reliability. 
The measure seemed necessary in view of the rapid increase of the 
disease in San Francisco, its occurrence in other cities and towns in 
the interior, and the danger of its yet further diffusion, by means of 
the stream of population constantly passing out of San Francisco to 
other sections of the State. 

How far the precautions taken may have acted to prevent the gen- 
eral dissemination of this loathesome disease, cannot be known. It 
is not unreasonable to suppose that, by thus spreading the means of 
its prevention — ^the only effective means which science has yet dis- 
covered — some good was accomplished. 

It is worthy of remark, as conformable to the experience of several 
of the medical gentlemen in Sacramento, that individuals exhibited 
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a remarkable susceptibility to vaccinia during the prevalence of 
this epidemic. I have never known so large a number of successful 
re-vaccinations where the evidences of primary protection were 
well marked and decisive, as at this time. 

It is, indeed, remarkable that small-pox, so generally prevalent 
throughout San Francisco, did not manifest itself in a far greater 
number of cases, and with increased mortality; and, especially, con- 
sidering the numerous lines of travel centering at San Francisco, 
and the free communication going on between that city and all other 
portions of the State, that it should not have become more general 
throughout the interior. 

I believe there can be no doubt that the credit of this happy result 
is, in great measure, due to the systematic and efficient manner in 
which vaccination was practiced in San Francisco, and in the inte- 
rior towns, and to the excellent quality of the virus used, thus vin- 
dicating the value and efficacy of this harmless expedient, and 
adding another laurel to the crown of the immortal Jenner. 

PUKE WATER FOB SAN DIEGO. 

The appeal of medical gentlemen in San Diego, representing the 
JtsoarcL <^ '^■^ '^ '" — — - * -- 




reg 

polluted under the circumstances stated and fully 

accompanying map of the locality in which the reservoir and its 
sources of supply were situated^ aifords a gratifying evidence of a 
proper appreciation of the legitimate functions of this Board— that 
of an advisory body upon questions of great sanitary importance — 
while the confidence of the public in its decision is fully shown by 
the result attained. 

In the summer of eighteen hundred and seventy-six, a communi- 
cation was received by one of the Board, Dr. A. B. Stout, asking an 
official opinion in regard to the important question then in dispute 
between the local Board of Health on the one side and the corpo- 
ration for the supply of water on the other. 

This subject having been brought to the notice of the Board dur- 
ing the interim of its session, and the necessity of prompt action 
being evident, their opinion was conveyed by such of the members 
as were, at the time, in San Francisco — ^their action subsequently 
receiving the sanction of the remaining members present at the 
next regular meeting. 

SANITARY MEASURES. 

In November, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, I was requested 
by a committee of the citizens of Dixon to visit that place, and con- 
fer with them as to the best means of contending against the further 
spread of diphtheria which was just then raging with considerable 
fatality among the youthful population of the town. 

In conformity to an appointment made, I met the committee, and 
examined, as thoroughly as the circumstances would permit, the 
condition of the town, its drainage, the water drawn from the well 
near the school-house in which the disease seemed to concentrate, 
and whence it spread to a very large proportion of the children of 
the place. A circumstance of some significance seemed to be the 
fact, that of the children ultimately attacked, all, with the exception 
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of the first one or two cases, I believe, were in attendance upon this 
school at the time of the outbreak of the epidemic. 

The result of the conference with the committee was that immediate 
steps be taken to disinfect the foul places almost everywhere visible, 
to cleanse the open drains and overfull privies, and to enforce, what 
had been hitherto neglected, the isolation of the sick. I also advised 
the immediate formation of a Board of Health with power to take 
the measures necessary for the purification of the town, and, at the 
request of the committee, addressed an official communication to 
the Board of Supervisors of Solano County, urging their concurrence 
in the matter, and, at the same time, presenting an ordinance for 
their adoption: I take pleasure in stating that a Board of Health 
has been fully organized at Dixon. 

SEWER-GAS— HOW TO KEEP IT OUT OF HOUSES. 

This subject, one of the most important that can be brought before 
this Board, has been made the subject of discussion, models of 
different traps presented, and their respective merits explained, and 
the defects of the traps now in general use fully shown. 

That disease is frequently conveyed into houses through the 
medium of in-door water-closets connected with cesspools, and, 
especially, with the large sewers of a city, is one of the facts which 
sanitary science has rendered altogether probable. In truth, some of 
the practical illustrations of their pernicious effects are so clear as to 
reduce the subject almost to one of positive demonstration. The 
distinguished sanitarian, John Simon, so long identified with mat- 
ters concerning the public health in England, remarks on this 
subject: 

A very large danger to the public health, and particularly to the better-off classes of society, 
has of late years consisted in the recklessness with which house-drains, receiving-pipes from 
water-closets, sinks, cisterns, baths, etc, in the interior of houses, and often actually within 
bed-rooms, or the adjoining dressing-rooms, have been brought into connection with sewers. 
Among architects and builders there seems to have been very imperfect recognition of the 
danger which this arrangement must involve, in event either of unskillful first construction or 
of subsequent mismanagement or want of repair. Then, in regard of construction, an almost 
unlimited trust has been placed in artisans who not only could hardiv be exnected to under- 
stand certain of the finer conditions (as to atmospheric pressure) which they had to meet, but 
also, in not a few instances, have evidently failed to apprehend that even their mechanical 
work requires conscientious execution. Under the influence of the latter deficiency, there have 
been left, in almost innumerable cases, all sorts of escape-holes for sewer effluvia into houses, 
and disjointed drains, effusing their filth into basements j while under the other deficiency 
house-drainage, though done with good, workmanlike intention, has often, for want of skilled 
guidance, been left entirely without exterior ventilation, and sometimes has, in addition, had 
the overflow pipes of baths and cisterns acting as sewer ventilators into the house. * * * 
It is almost superfluous to say (he adds) that under circumstances of this sort a large quantity 
of enteric fever has been insured; and I should suppose that a very large quantity of other 
filth diseases must have sprung from the same cause.— t/oAw Bimons, on Futh IHseases, 

Any one who will take the trouble to investigate this subject, 
will find, I apprehend, in the cities of California, violations of sani- 
tary precautions equally flagrant, faults of construction equally gross 
with those alluded to by the distinguished authority just quoted; 
and it is with strict propriety, and with a due regard to the public 
safety, that this subject has been made prominent in the discussions 
of the Board. , . « . i . i 

In addition to the important work thus briefly reviewed^ special 
reports have been presented upon subjects of sanitary interest, 
which will be introduced in their appropriate places. 
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MORTALITY ANI^ VITAL STATISTICS— GENERAL REMARKS. 

The period embraced by the mortality report, now submitted, has 
been somewhat exceptional. In addition to the ordinary causes of 
deaths incident to climate, and common, more or less, to every year 
certain extraordinary causes have prevailed prominently in certain 
ot the cities, but, with the exception of a few localities in the moun- 
tain districts, pretty generally over the State. The extraordinary 
heated term of June, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, was one of 
those, sensibly manifest in San Francisco and the interior cities by 
the unusual prevalence of cholera infantum, and in the valleys of the 
central portion of the State by mn-stroke, a disease from which the 
people of California have commonly been considered, to a great 
extent, exempt ; the breaking out about the same time, of smalf-pox 
in ban J^rancisco, and its gradual increase and ultimate expansion 
to the magnitude of an epidemic, was another; while the almost 
simultaneous appearance of diphtheria spreading epidemically over 
a very considerable portion of the State, was a third. 

Excluding those unusual phenomena, the reports of deaths received 
Irom correspondents of the Board demonstrate a very favorable 
condition of the public health. These reports embrace a very large 
area of the State, and represent a majority of the population, now 
estimated at eight hundred thousand. 

The reports received at the office of the Secretary include forty 
localities. Of these, twenty have been regular, embracing each 
^uP^iTxP *i^ y®^/' ^*^^^^ ^ave been regular for the time during 
which they have been made; and others, I regret to say, have been 
only irregular. Some of the latter, while presenting a statement of 
the mortality for a few isolated and disconnected months, are value- 
less tor purposes of generalization and statistical accuracy 

It IS not pretended that all of the reports, however carefully and 
regularly made, are absolutely correct. In the interior towns having 
no local Boards of Health, or other authority to collect and preserve 
the record of deaths, perfect exactitude is almost impossible; yet I 
leel su^ that the effort has been made to make them approximately 
so— sufliciently so, perhaps, to convey a pretty correct idea of the 
diseases which have prevailed, and the relations sustained to them 
by difierent portions of the State. Quite a large proportion of them 
are believed to be sufficiently accurate to form the basis for statis- 
tical deductions. 

The following "table ''exhibits the mortality from all the causes 
enumerated m thirty-three localities ; 



TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THIRTY-THREE LOCAI 



DISBASB9. 



Cholera morbus 

Cholera infantum 

Diarrhcea 

Dyaentery 

Small-pox 

Measles 

Scarlatina 

Diphtheria 

Croup 

Whooping-cough 

Erysipelas 

Fever— typhus 

Fever— typhoid 

Fever— rem, and intermittent 

Fever— cerebro-spinal 

Alcoholism 

Tuberculosis 

Pneumonia 

Pleurisy 

Bronchitis 

other respiratory diseases 

Diseased stomach and bowels — . 

Disease of liver 

Bright's disease and nephritis 

Aneurism 

Heart disease 

Diseased brain and nervous system. 

Bheumatism ^ 

Puerperal disease 

Insolation 

All other causes 



Totals . 



Stillbirths 322 19 



3 
g 



11 
IdO 

4 
42 

345 
12 
72 

481 
90 
69 
15 



195 


12 


22 


5 


23 


2 


27 


5 


642 


50 


273 


23 


4 





59 


1 


121 


11 


189 


21 


73 


5 


73 


2 


37 


2 


189 


11 


563 


46 


3 


1 


43 


1 


1 


1 


,841 


105 



5,669 



349 



118 



78 



34 



125 



36 



r 



372 
19 



g' 



28 



15 



74 



^ 



4 



11 
1 



1 



1 




2 

2 

10 



34 



The population represented by the reports from which the above tabular statement has bee 
is based generally upon the statement of the correspondents of the Board as to the population- 
obtained from the most reliable sources within my reach. < 

Admitting the justice of the conclusions just arrived at, we find the ratio of deaths to the 
The following table will enable us to observe the relative mortality of different cities and i 
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these essential truths, to place within its reach the means of infor- 
mation upon matters involving the health and happiness of every 
household. 

In view of the unusual causes of disease existing during the year 
the above showing is not an unfavorable one, especially when we 
consider that the epidemic force fell most heavily upon the youthful 
population. The death rate under five years of age has been stated 
at 31 per cent, of the total. This is for the State at large. Yet there 
is a wide diversity in the different cities. Looking only at those 
from which there is reason to believe a full record of deaths has been 
received, we find the following result : San Francisco, 34 per cent, 
under five years of age; Sacramento, 24 per cent; Stockton, 22 per 
cent.; Marysville, 16 per cent.; Los Angeles, 32 per cent; Santa 
Barbara, 29 per cent ; Napa, 21* per cent ; Watson ville, 23 per cent ; 
Colusa, 24 per cent ; Oakland, 18 per cent. ; Santa Cruz, 45 per cent ; 
Woodland, 37 per cent; Placer viUe, 14 per cent; a very favorable 
standard of health when compared with some of the large cities of 
the Eastern States. 

In Boston, the annual death rate among children under five years 
of age is said to be 43 per cent of the total mortality; in Baltimore, 
30 to 31 per cent ; in Cincinnati, 44 to 46 per cent ; and in Newark, 
New Jersey, over one-half. 

Rising somewhat largely among the causes of mortality, we find 
pneumonia and other inflammatory affections of the respiratory 
organs— four hundred and ninety-four, or 6.1 per cent of the deaths 
by all causes. 

The reports of "sickness" prevailing in different localities, which 
have been received from the correspondents of the Board, have 
demonstrated the prevalence of these diseases in many portions of 
the State during the spring and winter months. This is particularly 
true of some of the mountain towns, and those located near the 
foothills. 

The following table, formed from the *' sickness reports'' of seven 
localities, will serve to show the extent to which they have prevailed, 
and their fatality. These particular localities are selected on account 
of the completeness of their records for the months represented, and 
for the further reason that, in other^ the diseases occurring are not 
reported by name, but simply arranged according to their appro- 
priate nosological classes. 

Table of cases of Pneumonia, Bronchitis and other Inflammatory Diseases of the Respiratory 
Organs, and the deaths by each. 



LOOAUTIBS. 


Pneumonia. 


Bronchitis. 


Other Respi- 
RATOEY Dis- 
eases. 




Eeporters. 


1 




1 


I 


' 




Cedarville 


39 
43 
20 
4 
6 
2 
5 



1 
3 

•1 
2 



26 

15 



8 

a 

9 

s 







1 


2 




1 


3 









1 






8 
15 
7 
14 
8 
7 
4 


__.W.H.Patterson,M. J>. 


Antioch , 


M.C.Parkison,M.D. 


Truckee 


W.Curless,M. n. 


Cloverdnle - - - — 


^Q.C. Smith, M.D. 


Lakeport _^. 


__W. J. Crumpton, M. I). 


Downieville ^- 


— Alemby Jump,M. I). 


Adin, Modoc County. 


H.F. HaU,M.I). 


Total _. 


119 


7 


n 


3 


4 


1 
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Thus we find that of one hundred and nineteen cases of pneumo- 
nia, only seven proved fatal, and of seventy-two cases of bronchitis, 
three died ; yielding the small percentage of .058 and .041 per cent, 
respectively. 

It is greatly to be regretted that these reports could not have been 
more regular, and should have been limited to only a few localities. 
The obvious difficulty is that of obtaining regular cooperation on 
the part of the members of a profession whose time is occupied with 
the special duties of their vocation. The work is a voluntary one, 
gratuitous, involving some labor, and demanding a no inconsider- 
able amount of public spirit and professional enthusiasm; and I 
feel it due to the gentlemen who have thus manifested their willing- 
ness to aid us in carrying out the objects of this Board to make this 
public acknowledgment of their kindness and generous offices. 
The importance of these reports is only second to those of mortality. 
In some respects they are equally so. 

With the intention of facilitating the work of making these 
reports, I have recently prepared the following form, modeled after 
that adopted in Massachusetts, and, like theirs, printed upon a 
" postal card." The work of filling up and transmission is easy. 

Report of J)iscases prevalent during the month of , 187- -, m and meinify. 



Diseases. 



Cholera Infantum 

Cholera Morbus 

Diarrhoea 

Dysentery 

Small-pox 

Measles - 

Scarlatina 

Diphtheria _, 

Croup (membranous)-.- 

Whooping-cough _„ - 

Erysipelas 

Fever— Typhoid 

Fever^Typho-malarial . 

Fever — Intermittent 

Fever — Bem i ttent 

Fever— Cerebral _ — 

Pneumonia 

Bronchitis 



Cases. 



Please indicate in the proper column the number of cases occurring^ not alone in the reporter's 
practice, but those also of which he can obtain definite information in his vicinity. Please mail 
the card as soon after the end of the month as convenient. 

If any of these diseases should be epidemic, please indicate the fact by a cross, thus: -^ 



-, M. D. 



The deaths occurring in a given locality are not certainly indicative 
of the amount or character of disease prevailing^ and, hence, if we 
wish to obtain an accurate knowledge of the relations of the State to 
the latter, we must seek it, not alone in the mortality, but also in the 
sickness to which it is subject. In the several localities just now 

3-0 
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tabulated, the mortality by pneumonia, for example, is given at severiy 
yet we have seen that the cases of this affection rose to one hundred 
and nineteen, or one death in seventeen cases. In the same locali- 
ties the cases of malarial fevers are reported at one hundred and 
twenty-eight, yet the deaths by these causes were absolutely none. 
Taken in connection with those of mortality, therefore, a uniform 
system of "sickness reports '* will prove of great value, throwing a 
flood of light upon the climatology of the State, and yielding informa- 
tion of the sanitary influences of diJBFerent localities which may prove 
profitable, not alone to the present inhabitants, but also to those seek- 
ing just this kind of knowledge with a view to immigration. It is 
hoped that the plan now proposed may prove so simple, and become 
so slight a tax upon the time of the physicians of the State, as to 
enlist their cooperation, and thus enable us to portray, in something 
like an intelligent way, the actual tendencies of our climate, in its 
widely different phases, to* disease. 

EPIDEMICS. 

The epidemic diseases possess a special interest in this review; and 
of these the first in their order of occurrence is 

SMALL-POX. 

Allusion has already been made to this subject, and its prominence 
as a cause of mortality during the year past. The w^hole number of 
cases reported is three hundred and seventy-seven, of which three 
hundred and forty-five occurred in San Francisco, seven in Oakland, 
eight in Stockton, eleven in Los Angeles, and three in Sacramento, 
leaving only three cases to be accounted for in other localities. In 
truth, at no time during the year has this disease prevailed as an 
epidemic outside of San Francisco. Occasional cases occurred in 
other portions of the State, probably by importation from the me- 
tropolis, but never to an extent suJSSlcient to cause alarm. 

I believe we are justified in repeating what was stated in an early 
portion of this Report, that it is not unreasonable to suppose that, to 
the prompt and efficient application of the one great prophylactic of 
vaccination, together with a strict isolation of the sick, we owe this 
general exemption from its epidemic influence in the interior of the 
State. 

CHOLERA INFANTUM. 

Close upon small-pox, or rather, coincidently with it as a special 
cause of disease, came the heated term of the latter part of June and 
the first week in July, rendered memorable by the large increase in 
the mortality of children during its prevalence and for the months 
immediately succeeding. In San Francisco the mortality by cholera 
infantum rose from eight in May to fifty-five in June, twenty-eight 
in July, falling to fourteen in Augusl^-the total from this cause 
being one hundred and fifty. In the interior, as well as in other 
cities on the coast, with the exception of Oakland, no very marked 

Erominence is assigned to it in the aggregate of mortality. Of two 
undred and thirty-seven deaths only eighty-seven are due to all 
parts of the State outside of the metropolis. 
The influence of the same cause was felt also in its effect upon 
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other diseases of the intestinal canal, the aggregate mortality by all 
affections of the digestive system rising to six hundred and six for 
the year. 

The facts relating to cholera infantum are particularly noticeable 
in consequence of their dependence upon what is known as the 
"heated term,^^ which has been stated to have occurred about the 
last of June^ eighteen hundred and seventy-six. To this cause, also, 
is to be ascribed the remarkable occurrence of sun-stroke, as it was 
observed in the valleys of the State at the same time. 

SUN-STROKE. 

The restricted limits of this report forbid more than a brief refer- 
ence to this disease and its causes; nor can we do more than allude 
to the important subject of its prevention. I am compelled, there- 
fore, to content myself with a brief and imperfect summary of the 
history of the disease, drawn from the facts collected, without enter- 
ing upon the arguments in their support. 

Mrst— The influences upon which we have hitherto relied as 
affording protection against the occurrence of sunstroke in California, 
have been the dryness of the atmosphere, the agreeable and, so far 
as it relates to the present subject, salutary change in temperature 
towards evening— -affording an opportunity for refreshing rest, 
calming the nervous system and dissipating the bodily temperature 
which the combined influence of exposure to a hot sun and severe 
exertion may have raised to above the normal standard. 

Second— The circumstances concurring to occasion the disease, 
during June and July, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, were : 

a. Atmospheric heat, excessive and uncommonly prolonged, espe- 
cially when actina upon individuals unaccustomed to its influence. This 
is particularly shown by the cases occurring in Antioch and near 
woodland. In the former locality five cases were reported by Dr. 
Parkison, all the subjects having recently arrived from the cooler 
and less debilitating climate of San Francisco, for the express pur- 
pose of engaging in the work of harvest. Two of the five cases 
occurring near woodland were of the same character. 

i. The prevalence of northerly winds, with, possibly, the electrical 
conditions which attend them, and the uncommonly high tempera- 
ture of the nights during their continuance. 

c. The association of high and prolonged temperature with unu- 
sual humidity of the atmosphere. 

d. Exertion while exposed to these influences. 

e. Arrest of the functions of the skin, giving rise to a depraved 
state of the blood, and slow or altogether deficient evaporation from 
the surface, by which the natural cooling process was interrupted. 
In most of the cases reported, the skin was noted for its intense 
dryness. ^ 

/. Possibly, in some cases, excessive indulgence in alcoholic stimu- 
lants; though the supposition is contradicted by other cases, espe- 
cially by those occurring near Princeton, Colusa County. Of the five 
fatal cases reported from this locality, four were Chinamen, and these 
people are proverbially temperate. On the other hand, of fifteen 
fatal cases occurring in other localities, it is expressly stated that 
seven were in the habit of '* drinking considerable" wine or whisky; 
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two were reported to be strictly temperate, and of the remainder no 
special mention in this regard was made. . i . « 

g. To these may be added, as predisposing causes, malarial influ- 
ences and improper clothing— unadapted to the climate and tem- 
perature. 1 . « 1. • 

The means of prevention may be summed up briefly, embracing : 

Pif^l — Avoidance of all enervating influences capable of being 
controlled. 

fifecond— Caution in the use of alcoholic stimulants, thirst being 
allayed by cool water, not in excessive quantities, but sufficient for 
the purpose. . , , , 

Third— KA^^idiiion of the clothing to the climate, attention being 
paid to the color no less than to the material. White or light-colored 
clothing has been shown to be the best, as affording a greater pro- 
tection from the sun's rays. Inasmuch as a majority of the cases 
occurring during the past year were among persons recently from 
the cooler region of San Francisco and other points on the coast, 
especial care should be used by those coming into the interior val- 
leys to engage in labor in the harvest field, to avoid unnecessary 
exposure, and to observe the other precautions just now mentioned. 

Fourth-^liOMldi an attack of sun-stroke occur, the most important 
thing to be done, in the absence of a physician, is to endeavor to 
reduce the bodily temperature by the application of cold water- 
cold sponging of the face, head, arms, and chest— the extent and 
duration of the bathing being proportioned to the heat of the body 
and the degree of unconsciousness. In other cases, when the skin 
is cool, or the patient weak and exhausted, with small, quick, feeble 
pulse, stimulants, such as brandy and water, should be given, until 
the arrival of the physician. The caution to be observed, adapted 
to the comprehension and appreciation of every one, is, not to use 
cold water applications when the skin is cold— then to use stimulants. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

Reference has already been made to diphtheria which, as forming 
a part of the current history of the year, deserves a more extended 
notice. 

Without having the records at hand by which to verify the fact, it 
may be safely stated that at no time in the history of the State has 
this fatal disease of children so generally manifested itself. 

From the evidence presented by the death records, diphtheria 
seems to have been more or less observed at San Francisco and some 
other towns even from the commencement of the period under 
review, sixteen deaths having been recorded in the former city in 
January, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, eighteen in February, 
twenty-seven in March, twenty-nine in April, thence decreasing to 
August, when it appears to have received fresh vigor, and was made 
responsible for thirty-eight deaths.-^ During the early half of the 
year we find it already, to some extent, prevalent in other portions 
of the State— on the coast, at Los Angeles; in the valleys, at Sacra- 
mento, Redwood, and St. Helena ; and in the mountains at Weaver- 
YiUe— each of these places being credited with one death in January. 

The disease can scarcely be considered to have assumed an epi- 
demic form, however, in any portion of the State until April, when 
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it appeared with considerable violence in Petaluma and other parts 
of Sonoma Valley, and Santa Cruz, The source ojf its origin at Peta- 
luma appears to be unknown, and is the more mysterious as this is 
said by Dr. Crane to have been the first epidemic of any kind which 
had appeared at that place. Writing from Petaluma, in May of the 
present year. Dr. Crane says : " We have had diphtheria for the past 
year in a mild epidemic form — ^mortality large for the number of 



cases.' 



At Santa Cruz, it is reported as having been imported, and it is con- 
sidered remarkable by Dr. Anderson that, though the epidemic 
commenced at a season when the town is full of strangers— families 
seeking a refuge during the summer months at this popular watering 
place — it should not have found therein a fertile soil for propagation 
and diffusion. 

From this time on, the disease appears to have gradually spread 
over a large portion of the State. Twenty-four deaths are reported 
in May at Los Angeles, among the native population ; four a little 
later in Santa Barbara, likewise among the native Spanish popula- 
tion, by whom it was imported from Los Angeles ; and, later still, in 
Napa and other towns, until the aggregate of deaths, December 
thirty-first, eighteen hundred and seventj'^-six, amounted to seven 
hundred and forty-four. Of course the figures given do not repre- 
sent the true mortality of the State. From some other towns, where 
diphtheria is known to have prevailed, my efforts to obtain informa- 
tion have been unavailing. 

I cannot omit here to allude to the cases of this disease reported in 
another place, as occurring in the Asylum for Orphans under the 
control of the Good Templars, at Vallejjo. The number of cases and 
deaths is so large, and occurred within so short an interval, as to 
attract attention. 

The disease appears to have commenced early in April, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-six, continuing in an epidemic form until May. 
During this period forty-three cases are reported to have occurred. 
The deaths were nine— the first, April seventh, and the last, April 
twenty-fifth. One death by membranous croup is reported for May, 
but I have the authority of Dr. Anderson, who attended the inmates 
of the Asylum during this epidemic, that this also was one of 
diphtheria. 

In response to a letter of inquiry as to the facts relating to this 
unusual outbreak of disease in this institution, I have been favored 
by Mr. CrowhursL Secretary of the Board of Trustees, with the fol- 
lowing facts : " In the latter part of February, or beginning of 
March, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, one of the business men 
of Vallejo was called to Santa Rosa, Sonoma County, to attend the 
funeral of some members of a family of relatives who had died 
from the scourge, diphtheria. On returning to Vallejo, Ixe and some 
of his family were taken down with the disease, and were attended 
by members of a family residing near the Home for Orphans. The 
children of the last mentioned family were attending the School of 
the Orphans^ Home at the time they were taken sick. Two of the 
family died, and, soon after, some of the Home inmates were taken 
sick with the same disease." The facts reported by Mr. Crowhurst 
are substantiated by Dr. Anderson. 

A fact not stated, however, is that during the prevalence of the 
epidemic no sufficient precaution seems to have been taken to isolate 
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the .sick, nor does attention appear to have been very strongly- 
directed to the possibility of contagion. A large room, airy, and 
well ventilated, upon the first or main floor of the building was con- 
verted into a hospital for the sick, in immediate proximity to others> 
and to the hall frequented by the well ; and, as far as could be ascer- 
tained, no special care was taken to prevent the communication of the 
disease by the disinfection or the destruction of clothing, 

I am fully convinced that there should be, in connection with all 
such institutions, a hospital for contagious diseases, and the strictest 
attention to disiufection and isolation of the sick should be required. 
The inmates of these institutions are, to some extent, the wards of 
the State, entitled to its protection : and though, doubtless, the trus- 
tees having control over them would cheerfully adopt any measures 
calculated to effect the saving of life, and promote the health and 
interests of the unfortunate children entrusted to their care, consist- 
ently with their conceptions of duty, it is^ not impossible that the 
adoption of measures which, to the sanitarian, would be regarded as 
of great importance, might, by others, especially when the question 
of expenditures is considered, be looked upon as trivial and unnec- 
essary. Hence, I believe, a provision, such as has been mentioned, 
ought to be made by these institutions. The great diflSculty in any 
case like that under consideration lies, not in an indisposition on the 
part of the managers to do their duty, but in the fact that the con- 
tagiousness of diphtheria is not everywhere recognized. It is even 
denied by a few. Yet it would seem that, by the results of recent 
experience and investigation, the question ought to have been settled 
in accordance with the general opinion of the profession — that it 
should be generally known that the arrest of diphtheria, so far as 
sanitary measures are concerned, requires the same protective^ pre- 
cautions as do scarlatina or measles, and until this is done it will be 
liable to continue to decimate our asylums and schools at every out- 
break. 

These remarks, I desire it to be understood, are not made with an 
intention to reflect upon the management qf this excellent institu- 
tion. The asylum is, in truth, a noble monument to the philanthropy 
of the Order by whom it was founded — one of the best in its location, 
its architectural design, its general arrangements for the comfort of 
the inmates, its water supply, and its capability of being beautified 
and made attractive in its surroundings. 

The important practical question arises: What have been the 
origin of this epidemic, and the means by which it has been propa- 
gated ? 

Without entering upon the much disputed question of the etiology 
of diphtheria, a few facts collected during the present epidemic 
deserve to be recorded, not as settling the question, but as throwing 
some light upon what must be admitted to be involved in a certain 
degree of obscurity. 

One of these is its apparent dependence upon defective sewerage, 
over-crowding, and the usual attendants of these— poor ventilation 
and filth. The occurrence and great fatality of the disease at Los 
Angeles, among the native Spanish and half-breed population, might 
be presented as an illustration, w^hile, according to the testimony of 
Dr. Orme, other portions of the city were almost, if not entirely, 
exempt. In fact, it is impossible not to see in the condition of what 
is called Spanishtown, in that city, the fruitful sources of zymotic 
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disease, in the low adobe dwellings crowded with families, the entire 
absence of sewerage, the defective arrangements of privies and cess- 

f)Ools, the filth upon the surface, and the partial exemption of this 
ocality from the winds which prove so salutary in a sanitary aspect 
in other portions of the city. We see the influence of this condition 
of things well exemplified in the frequency and fatality there of 
other diseases of the same class, as compared with the American 
portion of the town — the cholera infantum, the typhoid fevers, and 
scarlatina, which have carried off so large a portion of the Spanish 
population during the past year; and it would seem that there can 
scarcely be a doubt that the same insalubrious surroundings should 
have exerted a potent influence, if not indeed of originating, at least 
in favoring the propagation of the epidemic under review. 

Conclusions of the same character might be drawn from the facts 
observed in other localities, and prominently in San Francisco, 
where the disease appears to nave been especially prevalent in those 
wards in which the sanitary conditions have been unusually bad — 
embracing low grounds, defective drains, imperfect sewerage^n 
some instances overcrowding and bad ventilation, and associated, in 
some of these wards, with typhoid and malarial fevers, and other 
zymotic diseases. 

Again, some interesting facts have been observed touching the 
method by which diphtheria has been transported from districts 
more or less remote. The history of the disease, as it is related, in 
Dixon, Solano County, presents a case in point. 

A child just recovering from diphtheria, at San Francisco, came 
to visit the family of a friend at Dixon, bringing with it, it is said, the 
clothing worn during its sickness. One of the children of this house- 
hold was taken sick with the disease in a few days, and died, there 
having been previously no diphtheria in the vicinity, and no com- 
munication by the child with infected localities. Free intercourse 
with the sick was allowed by other children of the family, and of 
other families in the neighborhood. The funeral of the deceased 
child was largely attended by the children of the town, its friends 
and playmates; thence the disease appeared in the school near by, 
confining its ravages, according to the authority of Dr. Pratt, almost 
exclusively, for a time, to the pupils in attendance, and to those hav- 
ing intercourse with the sick at their homes. 

The fact should not be omitted, however, that the town itself was 
in a condition favorable to the spread of an epidemic, and that 
typhoid fever had already been to some extent prevalent. Without 
a system of drainage, with a very general disregard of sanitary pre- 
cautions in the disposal of refuse matters, with the accumulation of 
these around houses, or their imperfect removal by means of shallow 
surface-drains, with foul privies reeking with ammoniacal odors, 
there was present a combination of conditions among which we 
might expect the occurrence and ready propagation of zymotic 
disease. ^ ^^ 

We have, in this case, the two factors of probable contagion on the 
one hand, and imperfect sanitary regulations on the other. The 
conveyance of the disease to the town in the first instance, its subse- 
quent diffusion by means of unrestricted communication between 
the sick and the well, and the favoring influence of the common 
causes of zymotic disease, seem to be facts upon the existence of 
which we can reasonably rely, and serve to illustrate the importance 
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of at least two of the fundamental precepts of sanitary science as 
applied to the management of epidemic diseSise— cleanliness and isola- 
tion of the sick, , . , 

In regard of cleanliness— using the word in a general sense, in- 
cluding purity of air, of surface surroundings, of privy accommoda- 
tions, and often of the water supply— in regard of all these, the 
remarks made are not exclusively applicable to Dixon, The condi- 
tions referred to seem to be the unfortunate incidents of many of our 
interior towns, and, in certain respects, to portions of some of our 
large cities— incidents due to want of observation, to the indifference 
upon such subjects common to the great mass of the people, but to a 
great and almost necessary extent to the local surroundings and 
topography. Situated upon a level country, the question of drain- 
age and sewerage becomes one of serious difficulty, and one which 
should receive the special attention of this Board at an early day. 
For the present, the limits of this report forbid more than this 
passing allusion to the subject ^ ,. , , . j .. 

I have already alluded to the importation of diphtheria and its 
subsequent communication by contagion in Santa Cruz and Santa 
Barbara, and familiar instances of its local appearance m remote 
parts of some of our larger cities might be mentioned as further 
illustrating the same fact. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Referring to the statistical tables, we find a record of nine hundred 
and sixty-two deaths by consumption— twelve per cent, of the entire 
mortality— one death in four hundred and twenty-four of the popu- 

Ifltlf^TI TPTM*P^^Tited 

In reference to the localities of its greatest prevalence, it may be 
remarked that the six larger cities of the State have yielded eight 
hundred and thirty-four, and the country one hundred and twenty- 
eight Of the latter, only five are set down as occurring m the moun- 
tain towns, the total mortality of the same places being one hundred 
and twenty-one. In the cities, therefore, consumption appears to 
have claimed twelve per cent, of the mortality, the country, or small 
towns, the same percentage, and the mountain localities 0.05 per cent 

The relation of this disease to nativity is an interesting one, which 
has been made the subject of speculation and investigation by those 
who have devoted themselves to the study of disease statistics m 
this State. It is a matter of regret that the reports do not embrace 
the entire State, thus enabling us to present the subject more com- 
pletely than is now possible. ^ , .'£0 i. 

The following "table,*' containing returns from twenty-two ditterent 
localities, may furnish some light These particular localities are 
selected because the reports received from them, with only three 
exceptions, embrace the entire year; two others include eleven 
months ; and one — ^Truckee — nine months. 
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DEATHS BY COKSCMPTIOK^ WITH NATIVITY — BlOHTBBSr HITNDRBD AND SSTENTY-SIX. 



Localities. 



San Francisco 

Sacramento. 

Stockton 

Petaluma and vicinity 

Marysville 

Placerville 

l/os Angeles 

St Helena and vicinity 

Napa City >. 

Santa Cruz 

Colusa and vicinity 

Santa Barbara _ 

Yreka and vicinity 

Bowniville 

Cloverdale and vicinity 

Antiocbi 

Woodland 

Polsom and vicinity 

Modesto and vicinity 

Weaverville and vicinity .. 
Bedwood City and vicinity. 

Dixon and vicinity 

Truckee 



Totals. 



I 

p 



288,000 
2M0O 
13,000 
6,000 
7,000 
5,000 
15,000 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
4,000 
5,500 
6,000 
1,200 
2,000 
1,200 
3,000 
1,500 
2,500 
1,500 
2,500 
6,000 
1,800 



642 

54 

23 

14 

23 

1 

46 

7 

11 

8 

12 

17 

2 

1 

3 

4 

14 

5 

6 



5 

3 

1 



408,700 902 87 



156 
21 
11 
2 
6 

11 
6 
3 
4 
6 
8 


3 
3 
11 
1 
5 

4 
2 




431 
26 
9 
6 
11 
1 
23 
1 
6 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 



1 
1 



262 530 54 23 



II 



2.2 

2.2 

1.7 

2.3 

3.2 

0.2 

3.0 

2.3 

2.7 

1.6 

3, 

3.10 

0.3 

0.8 

1.5 

3.3 

4.6 

3.3 

2.4 

0.0 

2. 

0.5 

0.5 



1.9 






67 
48 
39 
43 
48 
100 
50 
14 
54 
25 
25 
12 
50 
100 


25 

7 
40 
16 





33 

100 



38 









11 

15 

19 

18 

18 

2 

12 

46 

13 

13 

22 

17 

6 

5 

20 

16 

25 

25 

12 



11 

9 

3 
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With these limited data, we find nine hundred and two deaths 
recorded as by consumption, or 2.2 in each 1,000 of the population 
represented ; the highest ratio being 4.6, and the lowest, 0.0. Of 
these nine hundred and two deaths, five hundred and twenty-nine 
were among the foreign population, including fifty-four Mongolians ; 
or for the latter 59.8 in each 1,000 of the deaths by this disease. Com- 
paring this with the rate among the natives of the United States, 
we find for the Atlantic States two hundred and eighty-three deaths 
in each 1,000 of the mortality, and for California alone 96.4. The 
latter figures are significant, so far as they are of any real value by 
reason of the limited population upon which they are based, of the 
comparative exemption of those born here from this disease. 

Of the eighty-seven natives of California dying of phthisis, a very 
considerable number — ^the returns in my possession not enabling me 
to state exactly — ^were of the old Spanish or half-breed population 
of the southern cities. Of eleven deaths by consumption, in Los 
Angeles, during July, for example, five were reported as belonging to 
this class. 

Comparing, again, the deaths by consumption among these three 
classes, with the population, we find for the foreign class 1.27 deaths 
in eacn 1,000; for those born in the Atlantic States, 0.66; and for 
the native born, 0.21. It is to be borne in mind, however, that 

4-n 
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the mortality by consumption has been very materially increased 
by the immigration hither of many who were already doomed to 
become the victims of this disease — ^individuals attracted here by 
the hope of restoration to health. This is true of all the localities 
mentioned. ^ . , , 

The Chinese element also materially interferes with the accuracy 
of the statistics. These people, in the cities, are commonly attended 
during sickness by their own countrymen, who, when death occurs, 
are in the habit of stating consumption as the cause. My own expe- 
rience with the Mongolian race in Sacramento, for more than twenty 
years, has been that comparatively few of them die of this disease. 
This opinion is, to some extent, confirmed by the statistics just now 
given in the " table,'' which, erroneous and unfavorable as they are 
thought to be, show only thirteen deaths by consumption among the 
one thousand and twenty-seven Chinese whom, by the best estimate 
I have been able to obtain, the population of Sacramento contains. 

Deducting the mortality among this class, the mortality by con- 
sumption would stand at 10.5 of the total. 

This subject will be more fully elaborated in a special report upon 
the "Relations of the Climate of California to Consumption,'' to 
appear at the close of this report. 

MALARIAL DISEASES. 

Allusion has been made to the mildness of the malarial fevers in 
this State, as shown by the mortality records— twenty-two deaths out 
of a total mortality of eight thousand and twenty-eight— 27 per cent, 
or one in three hundred and sixty-four. i . i 

For the purpose of determining the boundary lines of the malarial 
districts, this was made one of the special subjects of inquiry in the 
circular issued to a large number of physicians in the State, and, 
guided by the answers received, we proceed to review briefly the 
relations of the State to these diseases. 

The answers obtained were in response to the following (questions : 

l_To what extent do malarial fevers prevail in your vicinity? 

2— To what local causes do you refer them ? 

To these Dr. Crumpton, of Lake County, replies: 

No. 1—" To a limited extent— autumnal fevers, usually mild, yield- 
ing promptly to anti-periodic treatment, sometimes assuming typhoid 
symptoms if neglected. . , _ 

No. 2—" To exhalations from the border of Clear Lake, particularly 
in seasons following winters with a slight rainfall, when the w^ater 
recedes below its summer level." 

Dr. Reins, of Crescent City, Del Norte County, says: "They 
occur but rarely— we rarely have a sporadic case." 

Dr. DuBois writes from San Rafael : " They do not exist except 
where soil is upturned in building railroads." 

And Dr. Taliaferro, of the same place, says: "We have these 
fevers occasionally during the summer, and sometimes in the winter, 
but they are very mild." 

Dr. W. H. Patterson, residing at Cedarville, in the northern part 
of the State, replies to : « . 

No. 1—" To but a slight extent. I have never known a case of inter- 
mittent that was not imported. Remittent fever sometimes prevails 
in the low meadow lands. 
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,J^^^ ^—"A^chsLin of three shallow lakes extends through this 
(Surprise) valley, and when these dry up the afiluvia from their 
muddy beds cause remittent fevers." 

Dr. Kunkler, writing from Placerville, a mountain town, says : 

No. 1— They prevail to a moderate extent in some parts of this 
vicinity. 

No. 2—" I refer them to the partial obstruction of waters from the 
creeks by the ditch owners, and also to excessive or injudicious 
irrigation upon some farms; for, in eighteen hundred and forty- 
seven, and for many years after, w^e were free from malarial fevers." 

Dr. W.C. Jones says of Grass Valley and vicinity, in the moun- 
tains: We have none, except as imported;" and Dr. Hunt gives 
the same testimony in regard to Nevada City. 
. V7r -A^lemby Jump, reports of Downieville, also in the mountains, 
in Sierra County : 

No. 1—" Very limited. Malaria is sometimes wafted up the canons 
by the prevailing land breezes which are usually very strong during 
the months of September and August. 

No. 2—" Up winds in the daytime and night currents down the 
^^o ^f/ *^^ ^^**®^ being cold— range of temperature often reaching 

From Trinity County, in the northern part of the State, Dr. John 
Lord writes : 

m '^^: ^~!^ Trinity Center and Minersville are the only localities in 
Trinity County m which malarial fevers prevail. When these 
places were first settled every one was affected. At the present time 
malarial fevers are rare. . 

No. 2—" The low and marshy condition of the land." 
^ iT^ P^' Ream, of Yreka, Siskiyou County, we are indebted for the 
following : 

No. 1— "To the extent of seventy-five cases in one hundred during 
the months of July, August, September, and October. 

No. 2—" To the miasmatic influences from the irrigation to which 
a large share of our valley lands is subject." 

The above localities, with the single exception of San Rafael, are 
all m the mountains and their foothills, at elevations varying from 
two thousand to four thousand feet. They are introduced for the 
purpose of throwing some light upon the question of malaria in the 
mountains. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the evidences of malaria in the 
bacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. Their prevalence is well 
understood. Even as far north as Shasta, according to the report of 
Dr. J. M. Briceland, malarial fevers are met with in some localities, 
^pposed to be due to "imperfect drainage and extensive gravel 
deposits from hydraulic mining;" and, at other points, to "sawdust 
aeposited from mills on the creek adjoining." 

While far south, as at Visalia, Dr. J. T. Wells writes: 

No. 1.— "Malarial fevers prevail here from May to November." 

He refers them to the fact that " a considerable portion of this val- 
^^y 1? overflowed every spring, and to the swampy nature of the soil." 

With regard to other portions of the State, the facts are not so 
tamiliar, as along the coast from San Francisco to San Diego. Of 
the reports from this section, two or three will suffice. 

Dr. C. L. Anderson, of Santa Cruz, represents them as being " rare 
^-^nly to a limited extent." 
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From Watsonville, three miles from the Bay, Dr. W. D. Rodgers 

No. 1.—" Malarial fevers are almost unknown in this (Pajaro) valley. 
Chills and fever, and ague are unknown except when imported. 

From San Buenaventura, Dr. F. Delmont reports malarial levers 
to be " very limited f and Dr. Remondino, of San Diego, states that 
they are " unknown '^ there. 

Dr. H. S. Orme, of Los Angeles, writes: . x- i xi. 

No. 1.—^* There are no recorded statistics, but approximatively they 
may be said to embrace about eight per cent, of all diseases. This 
does not include typho-malarial fever, or the malarial neuroses. 

No. 2.—" Probably to increase of the area of irrigation, and vege- 
tation, to defective drainage, and imperfect sanitary regulations. 

Malarial fevers are not common in some of the valleys near the 
coast. In Sonoma Valley, they are said to be unknown in the 
vicinity of Petaluma; and Dr. Q. C. Smith, writing from Cloverdale, 
at the northern extremity of the county (Russian River Valley), says 
tlTey have no existence there, except by importation. ^ ^. c^ ± 

Nearly the same statements are made by Dr. Farley as to the banta 
Clara Valley, in the vicinity of Gilroy, and by Dr. Kirkpatrick, of 
Redwood City, San Mateo County. ^ 

With this rapid review in mind, it would not be dithcult to trace 
out upon tKe map the localities in which malarial diseases prevail. 
Upon such a map the tracings would be more deeply colored, as we 
proceed irregularly from Sonoma Valley to San Mateo; thence along 
the coast to San Diego; thence to Napa Valley and portions of Santa 
Clara Valley; thence to Del Norte, Nevada, and Sierra Counties: 
thence to Modoc, Trinity, and Siskiyou; thence to El Dorado and 
Placer; thence to the Los Angeles and San Bernardino Valleys ; thence 
to the great Valleys of the San Joaquin and Sacramento. 

Doubtless this brief exposition of the malarial centers of the State 
will require modification in time, as the cultivation of the soil pro- 
gresses, as drainage is rendered more perfect, and hygienic laws are 
more closely observed. Already in the Sacramento Valley great 
changes have been affected in these respects, and it is familiar to the 
observation of the residents of many portions of this valley that, 
where fevers were once frequent and severe, they are now less com- 
mon, and almost uniformly mild. 

HOSPITALS. ASYLUMS^ ETC. 

Reports have been received from the following Hospitals for the 
year ending December thirty-first, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
six: 
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Other diseases. 



Rheumatism . 



Venereal diseases. 



Aneurism- 



Alcoholism, including 
delirium tremens 



Erysipelas . 



Heart disease. 



Diphtheria- 



Diseases of stomach and 
bowels 



Diarrhoaa and dysentery. 



Disease of liver. 
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Diseases of brain and ner- 
vous system 



Fever^ — ^typho-malarial- 
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intermittent 
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Other diseases of the re- 
spiratory organs 



Pneumonia . 



Consumption. 
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The preceding statistical tables are interesting as corroborative, to 
some extent, of the deductions already made in the body of this 
report as to the prevalence and fatality of particular diseases in 
different localities. Malarial fevers stand highest on the list— eight 
hundred and seventy-two — with four deaths, and it will be seen that 
nearljr all of these are reported from the valleys. Four hundred 
and eight were the victims of consumption, with two hundred and 
nine deaths; cardiac aflFections number ninety-nine, with thirty 
reported deaths; alcoholism one hundred and sixty-five, with nine 
deaths; and venereal diseases five hundred and seventy-three, with 
thirteen deaths. The statistics of pneumonia give one hundred and 
twenty-four cases and thirty-seven deaths, 30 per cent.; a very favor- 
able showing when we consider the circumstances and condition of 
theunfortunate persons who commonly fill up our hospitals. The 
buildings used for hospital purposes, too, are not always such as they 
should be. Some of them were erected for other uses, having been 
transformed for the time into abodes for the sick, while the system 
of hospital management adopted in a few cases — the contract sys- 
tem — ^the pernicious custom of letting out the care of the sick poor 
to the lowest bidder, constitutes another element clearly militating 
against the best interests of the patients. 

Improvements are continually going on in these matters however. 
In Colusa County, a fine hospital has oeen recently built, and atten- 
tion to the same subject has been aroused in Fresno and San Luis 
Obispo, Sonoma, and, possibly, some other counties, encouraging the 
hope that our hospital system and management will soon be brought 
up to their highest measure of utility. 

ORPHAN ASYLUMS. 

In accordance with the Act creating a State Board of Health, 
requiring a general supervision over "tne administration of prisons, 
hospitals, and asylums," a committee of this Board have quite 
recently visited nearly all of the orphan asylums in the State, and 
examined with some care into their sanitary condition. This was 
deemed the more important inasmuch as the impression has 
appeared to prevail that the inmates of these institutions had, dur- 
ing the past year, been subject to an unusual and alarming fatality. 

The limits of this report will not permit a verj; extended review of 
this important subject, or of the present condition of each of these 
establishments, so far as relates to the perfection of their arrange- 
ments, their management, the adaptation of the buildings to the 
purposes intended, their sewerage and drainage, their ventilation, 
and the cubic air-space allotted in the sleeping apartments to each 
inmate. Some of them, built after modern designs, are all that 
could be desired in these respects; others, not so well arranged, or 
with imperfect sewerage, are deficient in some of the essentials of a 
well regulated asylum. One of the principal defects observed in all, 
with only two or three exceptions, is overcrowding of the bedrooms — 
too great a limitation of space, both of surface and air. 

Five hundred cubic feet of air are required to be allotted to each 
occupant of a sleeping-room. But no arbitrary rule of this kind 
can meet the requirements of all. With perfect ventilation, less 
than this will fulfill everjr useful purpose ; with defective ventilation, 
much more than this will be insufficient. Much, therefore, must 
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depend upon the locality, the facilities for free ventilation— for the 
constant renewal of the air by fresh supplies from without; and it 
frequently happens that our asylums are so located as to make this 
S V n'<!'.'i*^A*T r'^y.a^^i^^ble At Santa Barbara, for eSnple! 
> ff Vii I ^^'^^ ^ u^^u^^ '^ admirably situated to obtain the benefit 

greater part of the year; and, m other respects, it is properlv 
arrange^ for ventilation; and, although the cubic air-space allJwe J 
fLn7h,w ^*f/' "l^^^l?^^ quite .equal to the standard, even less 
J^frl VAL"?"^!*^' P'^^A*^!?. ';esult in no injury. The satie may be 
said of the as:(lnm at Santa Cruz, of the Protestant Orphan Asylum 
at San Francisco, of the "Ladies' Protection and Relief Society's » 
building, of the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, of the jSsh 
V«fc ^^tbe same city and of the asylums^at Sacramento Zd 
Vallejo. Even that at Watson ville-Pajaro Valley-though in some 
l^.i°^i''''i ""^^^^^ »^fe"or in its construction inl sanitary point of 
view and m its order and arrangements— probably for want of 
female supervision-is so far ameliorated by the free freezes which 
find access within it, as to present a very reasonable amount of secu- 

fifl.*^Tvf* ^-^""^^f ^1?'^® H ^""Y ««"i»gs and deficient cubic air- 
space. Ihis IS well shown by the fact that during the last three 
years no deaths have occurred in this institution, 
u ^**«,<lefect, wherever noticed, is mostly due to circumstances 

teffiiinf f '"* T.*-'*^^ "^^ the superintendent or maTgl?s-to 
insufficient accommodations. As these institutions mainly depend 
tor their maintenance upon private charity, aided by a small anpro- 
fw^r-^'"'"' **"* State,.and as it isthe unfortunate experience Kl 
that their resources are insufficient to enable them to provide accom- 

T^tl'T ^'^"^^ V^^ ^"T°<*' *K^^« seems no way In which sJme 
degree of overcrowding can be avoided. The limitation of inmates is 
not always optional. The spirit of an active charity-the very idea 
upon which these institutions are founded-an idea of a benevo- 
lence which embraces within its comprehensive scope all who apply 
or who are left helpless and deserted at their doors, YorbidstheS- 
cise of choice, and, hence^ the number of inmates is often not only 
^r+^fri' ^ «on«>^red with the accommodations, but they are often 
of that cla^s-enfeebled, poorly nourished, not unfrequently the sub- 
jects of hereditary disease— upon whom philanthropy may be truly 
said to be wasted, and towards whom the^est directia attentions are 
likely to be applied in vain. 

This is especially true of the "Infant Homes," or "Foundline 
Asylums, whose doorsare open to receive the cast-off children of 
poverty— sometimes of iniquity— in which the mortality has risen 
fif.l?i*?^t ^* *'0n^"'0Ply does in these institutions, to an extent almost 
startling. In the history of these unfortunate children-the subjects 
wte*^-^^°"'-*u^T^''y moment of birth, often exhibiting a consti- 
tutional vice visited upon them as the heritage of parlnt«l sin 
deprived of the nourishment which nature designed lor them— we 
may readilv discover some of the causes of their mortality 

pi \ A i**^**^^f .^^^^^.^'^^^^is f'^ily demonstrated at St. Joseph's 
liranch Asylum at San Francisco, where the answer made to the 

P^Sffr T/^"* "''^'^^^- all ^i«<l-" It is shownX at the 
fn^fite ^^^Mi" *"" Mission Street, where, out of one hundred 
and fifty-six children, one hundred and ten of whom were of the 
5— (•) 
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class now referred to. there were eighty-two deaths during the year— 
52,7 per cent The diseases were such as might have been expected 
—innutrition, diarrhoea, cholera infantum, marasmus, syphilis, and 

the like. , . . , , ., i 

We all know how difficult a thing it is to rear up children upon 
artificial food— how hard it is, even wath all the advantages of home 
and home comforts, of parental care, of cleanliness, and the exercise 
of the best judgment in the adaptation of nourishment, to compensate 
for the deprivation of the food which in the plan of nature has been 
prepared for the young infant. It will readily be credited that the 
task is yet more arduous when all these favorable conditions are 
wanting, and the young infant, thrown upon the charities of a public 
institution, is confined to the wards of an asylum, and subjected to 
the measured regimen, the routine diet, which such an establish- 
ment affords. ♦ ^ _ . 

But, aside from these considerations, even though a wet-nurse be 
provided, the experience of the profession and the statistics of these 
charities abundantly show that no care, however benevolent, no 
attention, however well conceived, can take the place of maternal 
solicitude and the gentle, assiduous ministrations to which the 
maternal instincts prompt ^,.^ . -r. 

The percentage of deaths within the first year of life in Europe is 
given by Jacobi at 25.57 to 100 of total mortality, and in the City of 
New York, according to the same authority, we find an average of 
30.85 per cent of infants under one year among the total deaths. Of 
the foundling hospital at Prague (an extreme case,it is true), the same 
authority gives statistics which show an average mortality, for thir- 
teen years, of 74.31 per cent within the first year of lif^ while Dr. 
Foster, of New York, has shown that, of four thousand and fifty 
seven infants in the foundling institution of the Gray Friars at 
Montreal, three thousand seven hundred and sixty-seven died before 
their first birthday. , ,.1 

I cannot pursue this subject It is full of interest to the philan- 
thropist and humanitarian, as well as to the legislator, and it is 
intended to make it the subject of a special report in the next bien- 
nial report of the State Board of Health. The facts presented have 
been adduced to show that the mortality of our foundling hospitals 
in California is not altogether exceptional. It has been shown how 
uncertain is the tenure of infantile life when compelled to be sus- 
tained by artificial food, or to be "fed by the bottle," and one— the 
chief remedy— is to provide a suita*ble wet-nurse for each child, 
except in the few cases where one woman is capable of nourishing 
two infants. In the countries of Europe— perhaps in some of the 
large cities of the United States, to a limited extent, this may be 
accomplished, especially when, as is often the case, mothers are 
themselves willing to enter the asylum and nurse their illegitimate 
offspring for a certain period ; but in this State such a measure is 
beyond our reach, most of the little ones who fill our asylums being 
left at the door, forsaken by those who gave them birth. , . ,. 

Another remedy, considered by many the most feasible and judi- 
cious, is to farm out the children— to place them in the care of families 
in the rural districts, within reasonable proximity to the asylum^ 
where they can be brought up to a certain age by kind hands, and 
yet be within the supervision of the authorities. Even this would 
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be scarcely practicable in the present condition of California society 
and population, •^ 

For the present, we shall probably be compelled to rely upon 
properly selected artificial food, greater care and judgment being used 
an Its preparation, and in the cleanliness and purification of the 
nurse-bottles, m securing pure air and ventilation, and in the avoid- 
ance of overcrowding. Some of these, especiallv the observance of 
cleanliness and purity of the bottles and tubing used for the adminis- 
tration of food, are difficult to secure in the wards of a hospital with 
^^^1^ liniited number of nurses, yet, however difficult it can and 
should be done as one of the most important duties. 

It IS unnecessary to enter more at length into this important subject 
Ihe institutions more particularly referred to— the foundling hos- 
pitals or asylums— are recognized as a necessity in our large cities, 
a great humanitarian scheme for the amelioration of human suffer- 
ing, and the saving of human life, a scheme upon which the philan- 
thropist may well labor, and which strongly appeals to the State for 
aid. With one of these institutions, another kindred organization is 
connected, designed to rescue the reputation of misguided girls from 
ruin, and wrest them from the hands of the abortionist During the 
past year thirty-six of these have obtained shelter and received the aid 
ot the institution, and others have desired to avail themselves of the 
protection it affords, but were excluded in consequence of the want 
//^^^'i?^ the insufficiency of the fund provided for its support 
The following "table/' though incomplete, will exhibit the statis- 
tical facts as obtained by the committee. The discrepancy existing 
between the figures m the column headed "whole number reported 
to the committee, and the three preceding columns, arises from the 
tact that some of the inmates have passed the age which entitles 
them to State aid, and are hence not included in the latter : 

Table Bhxrwing the number of whole and half orphans; also the abandoned children in the foUcywinQ 
asr/lwms—l^ll; and the deaths during the year 1876. 
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Pacific Hebrew Orphan Home, San Francisco - 
Pajaro Valley Orphan Asylum (male), Watsonvillel 

Sacramento Protestant Orphan Asylum 

San Francisco Roman Catholic Orphan Asyluin 

Santa Cruz Orphan Asylum _,_ "" 

St. Boniface Orphan Asylum, San Prancisco__I. 
St Joseph's Branch Asylum, San Fmnciseo . 

St. Vincent's, Petaluma 

St. Vincent's, Santa Barbara 

St. Vincent's, San Bafael 1111711111 

St. Joseph's Orphan Asylum, Sacramento I IIIIZI 

Good Templars' Orphans' Home, Vallejo 

Protestant Orphan Asylum, San Francisco 

Protection and Relief Society, San Francisco 
Lying-in and Foundling Asylum, San Francisco 
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The prominent improvements or reforms needed, then, in the 
orphan asylums, according to recent observation, are: Better facili- 
ties for separating the sick from the well, especially in contagious 
diseases. This is true of nearly all of these institutions. In a few, 
a greater cubic air-space for the sleeping apartments, and, in still 
more, a greater surface-space between the beds. 

In some, better arrangements for water closets, and for house 
drainage. In one prominent institution the water closets are so situ- 
ated in the house, with respect to the winds which prevail, that the 
offensive gases are very sensibly observed throughout the halls in 
their vicinity. In another, in many respects the most perfectly 
arranged, the cesspool into which these closets empty their contents 
is a source of annoyance and offense to those frequenting the yards. 

In the foundling asylums, the exercise of the strictest attention to 
the nourishm'ent of the infants, and the most scrupulous care in 
keeping the nurse-bottles and their tubing clean and free from 
acidity. However desirable it might be to supply healthy wet- 
nurses for the infants, or to farm them out to families in the vicinity, 
these measures are, probably, impracticable at present. 

Doubtless, as already hinted, much of the mortality of the chil- 
dren in these institutions is to be ascribed to anti-natal causes — to 
defects of development. Scrofula, tuberculosis, alcoholism, over- 
work and insufficient nourishment, are each to be considered 
accountable for the manifestation of disease in the offspring. It is 
the same thing with syphilis, with which a not inconsiderable num- 
ber are affected, and which a recent writer has regarded among the 
most fruitful causes of infantile mortality — even to the extent of 80 
per cent, of all deaths under five j^ears of age in our large cities. 
These predisposing causes, even admitting the probable exaggeration 
of the latter, being taken into account, it is not to be wondered at 
that the mortality in our foundling hospitals should have reached 
its present alarming proportions. If to these are added the difficulty 
incident to all public institutions of procuring and dispensing 
proper nourishment— the adulteration of milk, the injudicious sub- 
stitution of starchy food — ^we have a series of circumstances which 
may well account for the result. 

Is it too much to hope that public attention may, some day, be so 
attracted to the importance of this subject, that the value of humaii 
life, even in its helpless and dependent stages, may be so fully recog- 
nized that the establishment of a rural resort where infants can be 
provided with fresh milk, pure air, and every needful comfort, will 
commend itself to the favor of the State? While we are bending 
our energies to the physical improvement of the great masses of 
population, while stately hospitals are being erected at public 
expense for the care of the sick; while the important subject of a 
State Sanitary Hospital, for the victims of consumption who have 
been attracted to California in the hope of recovering their health, 
has been urged upon us, can we not devise some measure by which 
disease may be prevented, and through which our youthful popula- 
tion may be rescued from the fate which, under present conditions 
of society and living, as observed in our large cities, seems to be 
their almost inevitable lot ? 

Among the schemes which have been proposed for the protection of 
human life and the promotion of hnman happiness, I know of 
none which appeals more strongly to the philanthropist than this. 
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A sanitarium for infants, while especially adapted for the cast-off, 
deserted beings who fall within the charitable embrace of our found- 
ling asylums, might well be extended so as to include others, in 
accordance with the plan recently proposed by Drs. Toner and 
Hartshorne— the poor of our large cities, from whose crowded tene- 
ments few children under five years of age are ever taken except to 
the grave. In no country in the world could such a scheme be more 
conveniently carried out than in California; where, within easy 
approach from the metropolis of the State, the best possible locations 
for such a purpose are to be found at little cost, where all the advan- 
tages of pure air, pure milk, and other hygienic necessaries would 
be within the reach of all. Is such a scheme Utopian? Are the 
benefits which would arise from it to be measured by dollars and 
cents? I have already, in another place, alluded to the financial 
aspect of this question. It may add yet greater weight to the impor- 
tance of life-saving efforts, to repeat the language of Dr. Board man 
of Massachusetts, in which he reaches the conclusion based on the 
death rate of that State, that, " in order to effect a reduction of only 
five thousand six hundred and four, or four per one thousand, the 
btate might expend a capital of fifty-three million dollars in sani- 
tary improvements, and the sum invested in this manner would 
continue to return interest at the rate of six per cent, per annum." 

KEGISTRATION AND VITAL STATISTICS. 

The present law requiring the registration of births, marriages, 
and deaths, has, I regret to say, proved utterly ineffective. If I may 
judge from the partial mortality reports received at this office from 
other sources, scarcely a single county has made a full and complete 
return of even this item— mortality— as required by the law. The fault 
does not lie at the door of the county officers, for, while compelled 
to admit the failure of the law, it is due to those whose province it 
IS to forward the returns to this office, to state that they have exhib- 
ited a commendable zeal in the discharge of their duty. Returns 
such as they. are, have, in most cases, been made, but the informa- 
tion attorded has been so manifestly incomplete as not to justify 
their tabulation at this time. 

In view of the very great importance of the subject, I recommend 
the preparation of a bill amendatory of the present registration law, 
to be urged upon the Legislature at its next session; a bill which 
will do awav with the objections which have appeared thus far to 
render our efforts in this direction unavailing. 
,, I ?J}?11 ^^^^.^"i^^.il^is report with a "Review of the Relations of 
the Climate of California to Consumption," before alluded in con- 
nection with the statistics of this disease. 
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RELATIONS OF THE CLIMATE OF CALIFORNIA TO 

CONSUMPTION. ' 



The relations sustained by a climate to phthisis is one of the most 
interesting and important aspects in which it can he studied. The 
frequency of the occurrence of this disease, its universality, its 
fatality, the class of population it is liable to affect — often the young, 
the active and useful members of community, and those widely 
endeared by fine social and intelligent qualities — ^the belief so long 
entertained of its almost certain independence of remedial meas- 
ures, and the long settled conviction that relief— permanent relief— 
if found at all, is to be sought for in the external conditions of cli- 
mate and physical surroundings, have combined to invest the subject 
with peculiar interest. But of late years, especially since the fact 
has been boldly proclaimed by authoritative and careful observers, 
that the unfortunate sufferer from this disease is not to be considered 
doomed to an inevitable death — since facts have accumulated to 
such an extent as to justify the belief that very many cases of eai^ly 
phthisis may be permanently arrested, and that a certain encour- 
aging proportion of those already lapsed into the more advanced 
stages may be stayed in their progress, and life prolonged for several 
years, the whole subject of climate has been receiving yet more atten- 
tion, and its effects observed with increasing concern. 

A good deal has been said and written about the climate of Cali- 
fornia as a home for the consumptive, and the most extravagant 
opinions have been promulgated, particularly by non-professional 
travelers, as to the marvelous virtues of certain portions of the State. 
Such observations generally result in a reaction to the detriment of 
the cause so injudiciously advocated. 

The climate of California— using the term in a general sense— has 
very little significance. It cannot well be described as a w^hole. It 
must be cut up into sections^aid off into subdivisions— each of 
which demands separate notice. Even within the distance of a few 
hours ride by railway, we may meet climates as distinct at certain 
seasons as those of New York and Florida. It is evident, therefore, 
that to obtain a correct idea of the climate of the State we must 
study its several parts. 

For practical purposes we may divide the State into four regions 
more or less distinct in respect of climate : 

First— The coast and the valleys bordering thereon. 

iSecond— The interior valleys, as the Sacramento and San Joaquin. 

Third— The Coast Range Mountains; and 

Fourth— The Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

Even these divisions wdll not satisfy the demands of a rigid criti- 
cism ; for the first should be again subdivided into the northern and 
southern sections, while there is an almost equally marked difference 
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between the eastern and western slopes of either mountain range. 
It is not pretended, therefore, that these divisions are exact. They 
designate broad deviations, while, if we consider minor ones, they 
would necessarily be multiplied almost indefinitely. 

The two most important factors which affect a climate, so far as 
relates to consumption, are its temperature and hygrometric condition. 
What effect is exerted by barometric pressure, within certain limits, 
and with the exception of a possible influence upon hemorrhage, 
does not seem to be definitely determined. Yet, right here, we are 
confronted by a wide discrepancy of opinion — ^a discrepancy based 
not alone upon theory but upon observation and the interpretation 
of facts — the different effects of these conditions upon different indi- 
viduals. With a few, a humid atmosphere has been thought to be 
more favorable than one uniformly dry, and the case is even more 
frequently reversed. 

As a general rule it would appear that atmospheric humidity of 
itself is of less sigificance than when associated with certain temper- 
atures. A warm and humid atmosphere is always considered to 
be more favorable than one characterized by a low temperature 
and humidity. Yet, from recent investigations, particularly from 
the facts furnished by the health reports of Massachusetts, and of 
Englandj it is rendered almost certain that this element of a climate 
— ^humidity— sustains a closer relation to the development and prog- 
ress of phthisis than has commonly been assigned to it. 

In considering the influence of the different divisions of Califor- 
nia upon consumption, we have to contend against several obstacles 
— ^the want of accurate meteorological observations for each section ; 
generally the absence of any information as to the history of the 
cases reported as dying of the disease, whether hereditary or not, 
whether developed in this State, or among immigrants already pre- 
senting the signs of an advanced stage. These facts are important, 
as showing to some extent the dependence of the disease upon 
climate : for some localities may and do exhibit a high death rate 
when the conditions for health are of the most favorable kind. 
Mortality statistics do not develop these facts : yet it is true, as the 
reports received from the correspondents of the Board abundantly 
show, that a large proportion of those dying of pulmonary con- 
sumption were of those who came here in search of health, often in 
advanced stages of the malady, with all the physical evidences of 
cavities, and who have sooner or later fallen victims to its steady 
advance. The publications upon this subject hitherto have been 
remiss in not being sufficiently explicit upon the importance of a 
proper discrimination among those resorting to California for pur- 
poses of health. Many have been mislead by the loose manner of 
treating this subject, particularly by the glowing descriptions of the 
beautiful scenery, the pure, invigorating atmosphere, the agreeable 
temperature of certain localities, sent abroad by non-professional 
writers, and eagerly seized upon by the invalid. The fact should be 
known, and the sooner known the better, that the climate of Califor- 
nia offers slight inducements to those presenting the physical signs 
of the third stage of phthisis. Many appear for a time to improve — 
then rapidly fail. If these things were generally known, if a proper 
discrimination were made between cases possibly curable, and cases 
which under any known climatic, hygienic, or medicinal treatment 
are incurable, much disappointment might be avoided, much expense 
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and suffering saved, and the climate of California in some of its 
divisions would stand before the world in its proper attitude, as pre* 
senting advantages to the valitudinarian in suitable stages of chronic 
pulmonary disease — ^in those stages at all likely to be benefited by 
climatic influences — equal if not superior to those afforded by any of 
the States. 

Commencing the study of the climate with the first division — that 
of the coast and coast valleys — we are introduced to a section of the 
State more widely known, more extensively talked of at home and 
abroad, more attractive on account of its natural and acquired 
advantages, than any other. Starting at San Francico with a mean 
annual temperature of 55.23° F., we reach the southern extremity of 
the region under review at 62.11° F. — a narrow belt of country 
extending along the coast for a distance of four hundred and sev- 
enty-nine miles. Within this belt are situated the great watering 
places of the State— Santa Cruz, Monterey, Santa Monica — ^the 
already popular sanitary resorts of Santa Barbara, Ventura, and San 
Diego, and the City of Los Angeles rising in beauty amid the vine- 
yards and orange groves for which the valley is celebrated. 

The climate of this extensive district presents certain features in 
common, though varying in degree — a, winter season mild and agree- 
able, a certain amount of fog, and cool wet winds in the summer. 
Taking San Francisco as the extreme, we find some modifications in 
each of these conditions as we go southward. The number of foggy 
days may be said, as a general rule, to become less — subject to slignt 
local deviations — ^the severity of the summer winds is markedly sub- 
dued, the temperature somewhat higher and more equable, the rainy 
season shorter, and the rainfall less abundant, and, intervening 
between these two seasons of winter and summer, a short season 
representing spring, which becomes more and more attractive, invit- 
ing by the mildness of its temperature, the purity of its atmosphere, 
the early freshness and beauty of the vegetation, and combining all 
those qualities which have given to this region its popular reputa- 
tion as a resort for health. 

These facts, stated in a general way, are verified in part by the 
statistics of temperature and rainfall, which show that, while the 
mean annual temperature for eleven years ending eighteen hundred 
and seventy, at San Francisco, was 55.23° ; that at San Diego for 
twenty years ending the same time was 62.11*^ F.; the mean tempera- 
ture for February^ March, and April, at San Francisco, being 56,43*^ 
F., that at San Diego for the same period was 57.47*^ F. The rain- 
fall at San Francisco for eighteen hundred and seventy-four and 
eighteen hundred and seventy-five amounted to 18.20 inches, whilQ 
at Santa Barbara it was 18.71 inches, the mean for eight years in the 
latter locality being 14.71 inches, aad for twenty-seven years in the 
former, 21.2 inches. Of this total, there fell in February, March, and 
April (at Santa Barbara), 4.51 inches, or a monthly average of 1.51 
.inches. 

For the purpose of arriving at more exact results upon this subject, 
I have prepared a chart showing at a glance the temperature and, 
where practicable, the humidity of certain points which may be 
considered fair representations of the sections they embrace. For 
convenience of comparison hereafter, when we come to consider 
other divisions of the State, the same chart has been made to include 
observations taken at certain points in different sections of the State, 
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Sixth — ''What, according to your observation, has been the* effect 
of your climate upon the early stage of phthisis?'* 

Seventh— ''Wheii has been its influence upon the second and third 
stages of that disease?" 

Eighth— "'Wha^t is the most favorable locality for consumptives m 
your vicinity, and the most suitable season for residence there?" 

From towns along the coast, and the connecting valleys, answers 
have been received from Watsonville, Santa Cruz, Santa Barbara, 
San Buenaventura, Los Angeles, and San Bernardino. 

From Watsonville, a town near the coast, in Pajaro Valley, about 
five miles from the bay, and seventy-five or eighty miles southerly 
from San Francisco, at an elevation of about twenty-five feet, Dr. W. 
D. Rodgers returns the following answers, viz.: 

No. 6—" The heavy fogs in this valley are considered injurious to 
consumptives. I would not advise a person predisposed to, or in the 
first stage of consumption, to locate, even temporarily, in this valley. 

No. 7—" It seems to me that phthisis pulmonalis runs its course 
more rapidly here than elsewhere where I have noticed it. I con- 
sider the climate, in every stage of the disease, unfavorable. 

No. 8.— "At or near the foothills and during the summer months." 

From Santa Cruz, Dr. C. L. Anderson answers : 

No. 6r— " Does not favor the progress of phthisis; has a restraining 
influence. 

No. 7—" Such as would be exerted by any healthy climate on the 
sea coast — ^favorable in most cases ; with much catarrhal complica- 
tion, unfavorable. 

No. 8—" The mountains at an altitude of one thousand five hun- 
dred to two thousand feet, six to fifteen miles north of Santa Cruz; 
say from February to December." 

Santa Cruz itself rises above the sea to an altitude of about three 
hundred feet 

From Dr. L. N. Dimmick, of Santa Barbara, the following answers 
have been received : 

No, 6 — " Very favorable in a majority of cases. 

No. 7—" In the second stage, generally favorable. The pulse 
becomes slower, and pulmonary hemorrhage and diarrhoea are less 
frequent. In the third stage, the results are not uniform ; ivhile some 
find the progress of the disease retarded and life more comfortable, 
others complain of the summer ocean breezes and prefer a hotter 
and drier air. 

No. 8 — " Many choose to reside a mile or two from the sea, at an 
elevation of from one hundred to eight hundred feet; others prefer 
to live near the ocean. From June to March the weather is most 
equable. During the spring months it is most changeable." 

The elevation of the city varies from fifteen to three hundred feet. 
Dr. Dimmick adds: "As collateral testimony to the health-condi- 
tion of this region, I copy the following figures from the United 
States census returns of Santa Barbara County, for eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, which are now on file in the County Clerk^s office 
at this place : * Population of Santa Barbara County, seven thousand 
nine hundred and eighty-four: total number of deaths for the j'^ear, 
sixty-four; death rateperone thousand inhabitants, eight; total num- 
ber of deaths from consumption, five ; death rate from consumption 
to population, one to one thousand five hundred and ninety-six.' " 
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From San Buenaventura answers have been received from Dr. F. 
Delmont and Dr. John Gardner. The former replies to — 

No. 6—" To retard its development. 

No. 7 — ^^ To aggravate them. 

No. 8—" The Ojai Valley ; best season, summer and autumn.'* 

Dr. Gardner expresses his opinion as follows : 

No. 6—" In the Ojai Valley, which is fifteen miles back from the 
coast, some parties thought they were benefited, but I have never 
seen any good effects of this climate. 

No, 7—" Most disastrous. I think any person so afflicted ought to 
keep at least thirty miles from the coast. 

No. 8—" Oiai Valley is the best locality in spring and fall. Win- 
ter is too cold, and summer is too hot, with neavy fogs in both of 
these seasons." 

Dr. W, R, Fox, of San Bernardino, gives the following: 

No. 6-" Beneficial. 

No, 7—" Beneficial in prolonging life, and, in some cases, appar- 
ently arresting the disease. 

No. 8—" Mesa lands to the west or northwest of the malarial dis- 
tricts. All the year, except, perhaps, from June to October." 

The elevation is eleven hundred feet in the valley. 

Dr. Fox, while kindly answering the questions as above, has 
favored me with a short commentary upon the Valley of San Ber- 
nardino : 

The Valley of San Bernardino lies inland, the center being some forty miles from the coast. 
It is surrounded on all sides, except the west, by mountains, having the Oajon Pass on the 
north, and the San Gorgonia Pass on the east. It is traversed from east to west by the only 
river in Southern California that finds its way to the ocean— the Santa Ana— and has an alti- 
tude of one tlu)usand to fifteen hundred feet. The rainfall averages about ten inches, but as 
most of this occurs during the night, from December to March, the climate may be said to be 
vety dry. The temperature rarely falls to the freezing point in the winter, and seldom exceeds 
95® during the summer. As a permanent residence for those affected with incipient tuberculo- 
sis, or bronchitis, I think the climatic conditions of this valley, from Cucomungo to the base of 
Mount San Bernardino (except on damp land) are very favorable. Our immunity from fogs, 
and sea winds, surcharged with moisture^ make a residence here much more agreeable, and 
certainly more beneficial for pulmonary invalids than a residence near the coast. The " Oajon 
winds," which occur occasionally during the fall and spring, I regard as adding materially to 
the healthfulness of the valley. They blow directly from the Mohave desert, and are very 
dessicatin^ in their effects. 

While 1 believe this valley, with the foothills and adjacent mountains to be capable of afford- 
ing all the benefit that can be efiTected by climate in the first and second stages of consumption, 
I must enter my protest against- physicians sendins their patients hei« in the last stage of this 
disease. The long journey from the Atlantic or Western States, over high mountain ranges, 
the deprivation of home comforts and Mends, combined in many cases with nostalgia, hasten 
very frefl[uently the fatal end. 

W. R. FOX, M. B., 

San Bernardino, California. 

Dr. H. S. Orme, of Los Angeles, supplies the following: 

No, 6—" As a general thing, beneficial, especially in fibrous phthisis, 
and a certain proportion of tuberculous patients. 

No. 7 — ** In aeneral, unfavorable, although many cases improve by 
a removal to the foothills, and the mountain air. 

No.^ 8 — '' Almost impossible to particularize. Anywhere among the 
foothills and the mountain canons. March, April, May, and June 
seem to be most agreeable to consumptives ; but there is no rule that 
can be laid down in the choice of months." 

From San Diego, on the bay of that name, four hundred and sev- 
enty-nine miles below San Francisco, Dr. P. C. Remondino answers : 
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No. 6— "Very favorable, provided they leave their homes pre- 
viously to the rainy season, and remam here after they arrive. I 
think the influence can hardly be overestimated. 

No. 7 — ^'^ Some cases eventually recover, but the majority can count 
on a prolongation of lease of life, and in hopeless cases they end their 
davs without pain or suffering, death from phthisis being remark- 
ably easy here. 

No. 8—" According to my observation, and La Playa present 

the most favorable localities ; they are not built up as yet, but I can 
safely predict that when once built they will be found to be so. 
They are situated on the west shore of our bay." 

Extended comment is unnecessary. While most of the authorities 
speak favorably of their climate in the early stage of disease, an 
examination of the answers leaves the impression of great uncer- 
tainty with regard to the advanced stages. The general expression 
seems to favor a higher and drier atmosphere than that of the imme- 
diate coast. They also confirm the opinion expressed in the early 
part of this paper, that great injustice has been done to these local- 
ities, great injury to a vast number of invalids who have been 
induced by the comments of enthusiastic observers, often of inter- 
ested parties, to go there expecting to be restored to health while 
suffering with the advanced stages of tuberculosis, without regard to 
season, and with but little discrimination as to locality. That many 
of these localities along the coast, or, better, some miles in the in- 
terior, afford a most excellent sanitarium for the consumptive at 
certain seasons and in certain stages of disease, there can be no 
doubt. Of those having already acquired some reputation is one, 
though not the next in order as we proceed down the coast from San 
Francisco — San Buenaventura. • 

The town itself is not to be recommended for the invalid. The 
climate is variable. In the morning, during the early summer 
months, the atmosphere is pleasant, but towards noon, like most of 
the coast towns, it is subject to winds and, later, to slight fogs. The 
mean winter temperature is said to be from 60^ F. to 65^ F.; in sum- 
mer 85^ F. at mid-day, and 45° F. at night. The water supply comes 
from the mountains, sufficiently pure at its source, but being 
brought down in open ditches, and collected in a reservoir without 
any precautions being taken to protect it from filth, it is said to 
become in summer almost unfit for use, and is regarded by Dr. Del- 
mont as the cause of the diarrhoeas and other enteric affections which 
prevail at that season. In May, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, I 
was informed by Dr. Delmont that diarrhoea was almost epidemic 
there, while typhoid fever was not uncommon. But these defects 
can be remedied by sanitary measures within the reach of this 
enterprising town. 

The sanitary resort, however, of which San Buenaventura is the 
nearest point of entrance, is Ojai Valley, already alluded to, some 
fifteen miles back from the town, lying at an elevation of about fifteen 
hundred feet between ranges of hills, shut out to a great degree from 
the winds which prevail on the coast, not subject to fogs in the spring 
and fall, and possessing a delightfully equable climate. The dryness 
and equability of the atmosphere render it a favorite resort for the 
invalid, especially in the spring, and doubtless a very favorable one for 
those presenting the physical signs of the first stage of phthisis. This 
valley is highly recommended by medical authorities both in San 
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Buenaventura and Santa Barbara during the late winter and early 
spring months. 

SANTA BARBARA, 

As above stated, lies upon the coastj two hundred and eighty-five 
miles southeasterly from San Francisco, sheltered in its harbor, on 
the northwest, by Point Conception, and, southerly, by the Islands of 
San Miguel, Santa Rosa, and Santa Cruz. Thus, to an important 
extent, relieved from the chief sources of discomfort observable in 
rnany of the coast towns during the summer season, it possesses de- 
cided advantages as a place for residence, and has gained a reputation 
for salubrity of which no other town can boast. Its climate is to be 
recommended for its equability of temperature for the greater part 
of the year, its comparative freedom from severe winds during the 
same period, and the beauty of its surroundings. In a suitable 
stage of disease, it seems well adapted as a winter residence— say until 
March. The temperature is then equable, possessing, as may be 
seen by the chart, a mean temperature for November, December, and 
January, of 60.55^, and 56° respectively, and for February, taking 
eighteen hundred and seventy-four as a guide, of 52,20°, The mean 
relative humidity for the first three of these months, 65.5°, 64°, and 
70° respectively, while at San Francisco for the same period, 65.6°, 
64.9°, and 74.8°. The rainfall at Santa Barbara has an average of 
14.71 inches (mean for eight years); at San Francisco the average 
rainfall for twenty-seven years was, as just stated, 21.2 inches. 

As a summer residence the same objections may be urged as have 
been stated to apply to most of the towns immediately on the coast. 
The summer temperature is higher than in more northern localities, 
contrasting strongly with that of San Francisco ; but there is, during 
this season, a certain amount of wind not well tolerated by the 
sensitive organization of the invalid. As in other coast localities, 
also, fogs prevail here at a corresponding season, though to a less 
extent. Of the town itself, in these respects, it may be stated, as 
having some bearing upon the present question, that the sewerage is 
bad, or, rather, almost entirely neglected, and, though malarial fevers 
are not common, except among strangers coming from miasmatic 
districts, typhoid fever appeared, at the time of my visit, to be quite 
prevalent. Pneumonia is said by Dr. Bates to prevail to some extent 
m the winter months. The water supply, wnich is brought from 
the naountains, is abundant, clear, and agreeable. 

It is the opinion of the intelligent medical gentlemen with whom 
I had an opportunity of conversing, that Ojai Valley, before spoken 
of in connection with San Buenaventura, is one of the most favor- 
able resorts for the invalid suffering from chronic pulmonary disease. 
Besides its pleasant locality, its climate, at suitable seasons, is con- 
sidered to be such as to render it peculiarly adapted to the early stage 
of consumption, and, what is important m this disease, the means 
of diversion, of recreation, and exercise in hunting and fishing are 
said to be excellent. 

This valley, though inconveniently distant-— forty-five miles — ^will 
be brought within easy access by a direct road now in contemplation, 
and here the invalid, while still within the reach of the social advan- 
tages of Santa Barbara, may resort during the spring months and 
find a bracing climate, equable and dry, and afibrding advantages 
equal to any other in this section of the State. 
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AH these things make Santa Barbara a desirable place for manjr 
invalids, and when they become apx>reciated — when physicians have 
learned to estimate them at their true value, and patients have 
learned to be guided by the judgment of those qualified to advise 
them— they will insure for the place a reputation far more substantial 
and enduring than any it can possibly acquire through the errone- 
ous and ill-judged encomiums which have been paid to it. It should 
be constantly impressed upon the mind, that none of these climates 
are to be relied upon to afford permanent relief to the consumptive 
in that stage of the disease for which thejr are too often sought. In 
the early period they may do good, assist in prolonging life, or even, 
as I believe, may sometimes bring about such improvement in the 
nutritive functions as to arrest the progress of disease. In the early 
period of the second stage they may afford renewed strength and 
vigor, and with the aid of open air exercise and other appropriate 
hygienic and medicinal means, sometimes hold the disease in abey- 
ance; but later, when the integrity of the lung tissue is more seri- 
lously impaired by softening, it were far better to confess that they 
are generally powerless to effect any real or permanent benefit. 

I am more than ever convinced, as the result of personal observa- 
tion and of conference with others resident at Santa Barbara, that 
the most favorable time to visit this locality is in the winter season. 
In the summer, the mountains, in their wild yet sheltered retreats, 
and with their lighter and drier atmosphere, afford far greater 
inducements to the invalid. 

SANTA MONICA 

Is the next town of any importance as a sanitary resort for the 
invalid. It is situated upon an elevated plain rising abruptly from 
the ocean, three hundred and sixty-five miles below San Fran- 
cisco. It is a comparatively new town, and a pleasant, health- 
ful retreat, during a portion of the year, for the citizens of Los 
Angeles. Its harbor, under the additional protection afforded by 
the circumstances previously mentioned, is said to be less subject 
to the winds than any other coast locality above San Diego, and 
the climate of the town is, for the same reason, reported to be 
more tolerable for the invalid. The principal winds which pre- 
vail are from the southeast. It is cooler m summer than Los 
Angeles, and warmer in winter. The temperature table prepared 
by the United States Coast Survey, two and three-quarter miles 
inland, embraces a portion of the year— from August first, eigh- 
teen hundred and seventy-five, to May thirty-first, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-six. The mean of these ten months is given at 
u^'^it ' fel* *^^^ ^^ ^^^^ *^ ^^ considerably lower than at Santa Monica 
itself. The summer temperature on the coast, or near the bathing 
places, IS given in an article for which, together with the observations 
rust referred to, I am indebted to the agent of the Santa Monica Land 
Company. By this authority, the temperature for June, July, August, 
and beptember is given at 60.1'', the lowest for either of these months 
being 66.4°— September, eighteen hundred and seventy-six. 
^ There appear to be but few local causes of disease— no marshy soil 
m its immediate vicinity. Hence malarial fevers do not prevail. 
There is said to be an abundant supply of excellent water. 
While there is little inviting in the present aspect of the town, it 
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would seem, from the protection secured for it from the westerly 
winds, it might prove a favorable location daring the winter months 
for those to whom the close proximity to the coast is agreeable. 

LOS ANGELES. 

Speaking, in a general way, and not exclusively of its climatic 
attributes in their influence upon the progress of phthisis, the sani- 
tary condition of Los Angeles is not such as can he candidly com- 
mended. Though one of the most beautiful and attractive cities of 
the State, its population reaching fifteen thousand, it lacks the one 
essential element of healthfulness, drainage. Natural difficulties in 
the way of an efficient drainage or system of sewerage exist, ot is 
true, but -these are not so great but that they might be overcome by a 
people who have, in other matters, exhibited the energy which is 
everywhere visible among the population of Los Angeles, Previous 
to the present year it might with truth have been said there was 
almost no sewerage; and to this fact were to be ascribed, in the opin- 
ion of the intelligent local physicians with whom I had an opportu- 
nity of conversing, the typho-malarial fevers, and other zymotic 
diseases which prevail in certain portions of the city. This is espe- 
cially true of what is called " Spanish Town," which, with some 
advantages of location, has become, in consequence of the absence of 
sewerage, and the neglect of other sanitary precautions, prolific of 
zymotic disease. During the present year, a large sewer has been 
built through the city, which, with proper side connections, will 
remedy many of the evils alluded to. The enterprise is one of con- 
siderable magnitude, on account of the distance to which this sewer 
must eventually be extended. It is the beginning, perhaps, of a 
series of sanitary measures, which, under the supervision of an efii- 
cient Health Board, might become the means of greatly reducing the 
death rate of the city. 

The mean annual temperature, as furnished by Dr. Worthing- 
ton, for eighteen hundred and seventy-four and eighteen hundred 
and seventy-five, was 62.16^ (from October first, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-four to September thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-five); the mean of the six months from October first, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-four, to March thirty-first, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-five, 56.65°; and that from April first, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-five to September thirtieth, 68.78°, 
There is, therefore, a diff'erence of only 13,23° between what 
may be considered the winter and summer. Yet between the high- 
est mean monthly temperature, in August — ^74.48° — and the lowest, 
in December— 50,42°~there is shown to be a range of 24.06°. An 
examination of the temperature chart for this place exhibits, in fact, 
a striking equability of temperature, attributable to the protection 
afforded by mountain barriers. The climate at midday, in summer, 
is warm, not unlike that of the more northern interior valleys, but 
the heat is modified by the sea breezes. I am informed, also, that 
fo^ are apt to prevail at this season. 

Though the City of Los Angeles can scarcely be recommended as 
a suitable place of residence for the victim of consumption, there 
are several retreats near by which, it would seem, should present 
the most favorable conditions. The foothills and mountain 
ranges upon the north afford probably every advantage capable of 
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being derived from a mountain climate, while the lovel^r valley of 
San Gabriel, east of Los Angeles, and of San Jos6, are inviting, dur- 
ing the winter, by their conaparative exemption from the dampness 
and the winds which prevail in the city. It is scarcely necessary to 
repeat that reference is made to suitable stages of phthisis. The 
breezes pouring inland from the ocean, loaded with moisture, become 
dry and tempered by the intervening land, and when they reach the 
regions alluded to, afford a climate, as stated by Dr. Orme in his 
report to the State Medical Society, "almost uniformly warm, and so 
nearly dry during the greater portion of the year that it contains the 
least sensible degree of moisture which is so agreeable to pulmonary 
affections/' 

SAN DIEGO. 

San Diego and its vicinity have long been regarded as among the 
most favorable of the many places of resort which Southern Cali- 
fornia affords. The town itself is situated upon the eastern shore of 
the bay at an approximate elevation of j&fty feet, and contains a pop- 
ulation, according to the authority of Dr. Remondino, of about three 
thousand. Its climate partakes generally of that of the coast locali- 
ties, modified by its topography and distance from the ocean. Its. 
mean temperature, according to the tables of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, arrived at by means of observations taken during nearly twenty- 
one years, is 62.11^ ; while the annual range is given by the same 
authority at 19°— 9^ greater than at San Francisco. The mean tem- 
perature of spring is given at 60.14^ ; of summer, 69.67° ; of autumn, 
64.56°; and of winter, 54.09°— showing a difference of only 15.58° 
between the winter and summer, yet the greatest difference between 
any two consecutive months is only 6.12° — October and November. 
These figures are not materially different from those given by the 
chart for eighteen hundred and seventy-six. 

The prominent climatic features of the place may be stated to be 
an equable summer temperature, with light winds from the west and 
northwest, and an agreeable range between day and night, while the 
winter is so mild that frost seldom does damage to vegetation. 

It has been shown above that the mean winter temperature for 
twenty-one years was only 54.09°. Comparing this with the same 
mean for other coast localities, we find it 4.09° higher than at San 
Francisco, 0.86° and 4.18° less than at Santa Barbara and Los Angeles 
respectively. The northwest winds appear to be more apt to prevail 
and attain a higher velocity at this season, or, at least, from January 
to April, though they seem to be only exceptionally disagreeably 
severe (Dr. Hoffman, on Climate of San Diego). The humidity of the 
place is due mainly to its proximity to the coast, but this is consider- 
ably less than at other more northern settlements. It is this element 
of the climate — ^its lower relative humidity — which has seemed to 
constitute one of the chief advantages of this section of the State, in 
a sanitary point of view, over other towns along the coast. 

It has frequently been my habit to advise those consulting me for 
chronic pulmonary complaints, and especially with phthisis in its 
early stage, to take up a residence at or near San Diego, and to 
remove during the summer to some point in the Coast Range Moun- 
tains of suitable altitude and presenting facilities for physical enjoy- 
ment. Sometimes Santa Barbara has been preferred. The opinion 
of Dr. Remondino is highly favorable to the ameliorating influences 
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of the climate of the former locality over the early stages of con- 
sumption, but, in his judgment, the invalid, in order to derive their 
full benefit, should reside there permanently. 

Of the coast region north of San Francisco, I shall have but little 
to say. The only locality from which definite information has been 
received is Crescent City, in Del Norte County. Both Dr. Knox and 
Dr. Reins speak of it as unfavorable. The former states that " the 
ordinary coolness of the climate, and the immediate proximity of 
the ocean, and the fact that nearly all our winds come from it, ren- 
der ours an unfavorable residence for consumptives in all stages, 
especially in the second and third; but I have never known a case 
to originate here." Dr. Reins, while agreeing in this opinion, speaks 
of certain localities north and east of Crescent City, " in the first and 
second foothill ranges," as offering greater advantages. 

I cannot leave this interesting portion of the State without a few 
words upon a subject so intimately connected with that under con- 
sideration as to justify its association with it. I allude to the advan- 
tages possessed by certain of the sea-port towns as " watering places." 
Several of them have, for years, been popular resorts, not alone for 
the invalid, but for those seeking a cnange of climate for a short 
season — a refuge from the heated atmosphere of the interior valleys, 
or the cares and formalities of fashionable life in the metropolis. 

The efiicacy of sea-bathing, properly conducted, is undisputed. 
The healthier, brighter, color of the skin, the improved state of the 
digestive and nervous systems, the modification imposed upon the 
sluggish functions, the ultimate restoration of strength, all serve to 
demonstrate the advantage to be derived by certain invalids from 
the judicious use of this agreeable means of bathing and exercise. 
But it should- be borne in mind that the subjects of tuberculosis — 
.those in whom tubercles exist — are not suited to this practice, nor 
are the vicissitudes of temperature so prevalent at ocean watering- 
places, during the bathing season, adapted to this class of invalids. 
Yet it is doubtless true that scrofulous or tuberculous children, 
before organic changes have been developed — ^those presenting a pre- 
disposition to disease, rather than its actual state — ^may be so 
improved in their circulatory and nutritive functions as to derive 
great permanent benefit from a resort to this therapeutic measure, 
guided by competent medical advice. 

The principal watering places along the coast are, now, Santa 
Cruz, Aptos, and* Monterey.. Santa Monica and Santa Barbara offer 
egual advantages. By reference to the chart, the temperature of the 
air and of the ocean at some of these points will be shown. The 
advantage of moderateness in the temperature of the water, and 
uniformity as compared with that of the air, is too great to require 
comment. These conditions are well fulfilled at all the places 
referred to in the chart. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The next division claiming attention in its relation to consump- 
tion is that of the mountains — the Coast Range and the Sierra 
Nevada. These two properly constitute two distinct climatic divi- 
sions, and in this point of view may well be considered together, the 
principal distinguishing features being pointed out as we proceed. 

It was stated in the early part of this report that a distinction 
T-C) 
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should be made between the western and eastern slopes of these 
mountain ranges — ^a distinction, so far as it concerns the Coast Range, 
(juite as great as that existing between the coast itself and the valleys 
intervening between it and the mountains. On the western side of 
this rang^ the climate is essentially modified by the conditions which 
combine to form that of the sea coast, subdued somewhat, it is true, 
by distance. Hence the ocean breezes are sensibly, felt along this 
slope, and the fogs are, to some extent, carried by the winds, to be 
intercepted and condensed by the mountain barriers against which 
they strike. The atmosphere, therefore, is said to be cooler, more 
humid, than that of the eastern slope. 

Other meteorological and topographical conditions prevail to pro- 
duce a marked, perhaps even greater, difference between the eastern 
and western slopes of the great chain of the Sierra Nevada during 
the summer season. Yet marked exceptions are to be made in the 
case of some of the mountain valleys which, lying in between two 
lofty summit ranges, are to a very great extent exempt from the 
winds which are apt to prevail at this season. Hope Valley is one 
of these — b, beautiful plain, protected on all sides hy high moun- 
tains, seven thousand and seventy-two feet above the sea, and pos- 
sessing a summer climate admirably adapted to invalids; a dry, 
bracing atmosphere, exempted from high winds and fogs, and afford- 
ing every opportunity for mental and physical enjoyment. 

Regarding the mountain climates as a whole, and contrasting them 
with those presented in the valleys, four prominent facts present 
themselves : 

First — ^A less prolonged season of high temperature. 

Second — A lower relative humidity. 

rAird^Comparative exemption from malarial influences. 

^our^A— Altitude and its supposed advantages in chronic pulmo- 
nary disorders. 

As compared with the coast region, on the other hand, the mete- 
orological facts at command serve to show: 

First — ^A lower relative humidity. 

Second — ^A greater exemption from winds and fogs. 

Third— The advantages of altitude and a more invigorating atmos- 
phere. 

It will be understood that reference is made to the summer months. 
Some of these assumed facts will be demonstrated by the meteoro- 
logical data to be presently given. One — ^the benefit to be derived 
from altitude — ^is a conclusion based upon the prevalent sentiment 
of the profession and the results of observation. 

The following table will exhibit the difference observable in tem- 

Serature and humidity at representative localities in each of these 
ivisions alluded to, San Francisco being taken as the type of the 
coast region, Sacramento of the interior valleys, and Summit, in the 
Sierra Nevada, of the mountains. For purposes of convenience, the 
same table will also show the mean monthly range of temperature 
of the same locations, and, by way of contrast, and in order to sub- 
stantiate the remark above made as to the difference between the 
eastern and western slopes of the Sierra Nevada, for one town — 
Truckee — on the eastern slope : 
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The effect of altitude and a light rarified atmosphere upon a large 
proportion of those predisposed to or exhibiting the evidences of 
actual consumption, is a question upon which a large majority of 
the profession seem now to be agreed. Williams speaks without 
qualification: Loomis regards altitude "a most powerful climatic 
element/^ and considers the climate of high elevations to be " to a cer- 
tain extent, antagonistic to phthisical developments/' It is, how- 
ever, unnecessary to multiply authorities. The weight of evidence 
is decidedly in favor of its beneficial influence in many cases; and 
this idea is consistent with the views of many medical gentlemen in 
this State who have had an opportunity to observe its effect. 

It is partly in consideration of the meteorological facts above 
given, and partly as the result of personal observation of the influ- 
ence of altitude, associated with other favorable conditions of climate, 
such, especially, as the facilities afforded for out-door life and exercise, 
that I have been in the habit of advising some portion of the moun- 
'tain region as a retreat for the consumptive, at least during the 
summer months. How well this same region may prove beneficial 
as a permanent residence for the invalid, it is not my purpose now 
to consider; it may be well to reflect, however, that the experience of 
the profession resident in the mountains is, that consumption rarely 
originates there; that it is generally beneficial to those going there 
before the disease is yet too far advanced; that in many mountain 
localities the winter season presents no obstacle to open air exer- 
cise, for the greater part of the time; and, especially, that it is, in a 
certain number of cases, a good rule when hygienic conditions have 
been found which prove favorable, for the invalid to entrust himself 
permanently to their influence. 

It cannot be too often repeated that a residence here is especially 
beneficial in the early stage of disease — ^better in the premonitory 
period, or when the physical signs have recently become developed 
— but to some extent even where signs of softening are recognizable, 
the physical condition — ^the flesh and strength — remaining equal 
to the important duty of out-door exercise, and the inconveniences 
of camp life. Of the other class — ^those in whom disintegration of 
lung tissue has already made some progress, with impaired nutrition 
and feeble strength, incapable of out-door life, and intolerant of the 
hardships of the camp, no such favorable opinion can be given. 

With a few such— I recall only three or four^even under those 
inauspicious circumstances, nutrition has been improved, strength 
renewed, and life prolonged for several years ; one possessed of an 
ardent temperament and great determination of character, struggled 
successfully against the inroads of disease, and lived for ten years ; 
one is now living, in apparently good health, after nearly an equal 
struggle, with little present evidence of her former danger. But 
these 1 regard as fortunate exceptions. They are not sufficient in 
number to militate against the correctness of the observations made 
above, that it is only in the early stage of phthisis that permanent 
benefit is to be expected. 

As generally corroborative of the views here expressed, I avail 
myself of the opinions of correspondents to whom I am indebted 
for answers to the several questions previously referred to. 

From Yreka, Siskiyou County, in the northern part of the State, 
Dr. D. Heam answers to: 

No. 6 — ^''According to my observation, the climate is rather favor- 
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able to the early stage of phthisis during the months of June, July, 
August, September, and October. 
No. 7— "Unfavorable. 

No. 8— "Yreka, during the months of June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, and October.'* 

The altitude of Yreka is about two thousand six hundred and 
thirty-six feet above the sea. 

From Dr. John Lord, of Weaverville, Trinity County — ^an extreme 
northern county — ^the following has been received: 

No. 6 — ^**Two cases only have come under my observation, both 
occurring at the same time, and in the same locality. The first 
manifestations of disease showed themselves in the early part of 
winter. In one case, the disease seemed fully arrested, but at the 
commencement of winter the severity of the symptoms increased, 
and the patient died in the early part of the spring. The dry season 
had no perceptible effect upon the other, the disease running its 
course rapidly, terminating in about seven months from its com- 
XQencement. 

No. 8 — " Weaverville and vicinity, Hay Fork, and Junction City. 
The dry season seems to be the most favorable time for residence 
here." 

The elevation of these places is given : Weaverville, about two 
thousand two hundred feet— population, white, seven hundred and 
fifty; Junction City, about one thousand feet — white population, 
three hundred; Douglas Cit5'',one thousand five hundred feet— white 
population, two hundred and fifty; Hay Fork, about two thousand 
five hundred feet— white population, two hundred. The above being 
the localities and population represented by Dr. Lord — one thousand 
five hundred— two deaths from consumption in three years gives a 
small mortality. 

Dr. W. H. Patterson, of Cedarville, Modoc County, also in the 
northern part of the State, gives his views as follows: 

No. 6— "Decidedly beneficial. In five years I have not seen any 
•except imported cases here. 

No. 7— It seems only to accelerate a fatal termination. 

No. 8^" Cedarville, which is near the head of this (Surprise) valley. 
is as good as any. From the first of April to the first of November.'* 

The altitude of the vallejr is about four thousand two hundred 
and fifty feet above the sea; its area five hundred square miles, and 
its population about 2.5 to the mile. 

Dr. Alemby Jump, of Downieville, Sierra County, writes: 

No. 6 — "Summer and early fall, favorable — other seasons, unfavor- 
able. Keep out of the canons to avoid night currents which come 
down from the high mountains. 

No. 7 — "Unfavorable. 
" No. 8— "Summer and fall on the mountains, out of the caiions, at 
an elevation of two thousand to five thousand feet." 

From Dr. W, C. Jones, of Grass Valley, Nevada County, I have 
received the following answers: 

No. 6 — ^' Comparatively favorable. 

No. 7 — "Have seen no good that can be ascribed to the climate; 
yet we have a climate so genial, I should think it nearly as favorable 
as any in the State. 

No. 8—" Anywhere in the foothills, at or near this altitude, and 
from May to November." 
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The elevation given is two thousand four hundred feet. 

Dr. R. M. Hunt, of Nevada City — elevation, two thousand one 
hundred and twenty feet — writes: 

Nos. 6 and 7 — "Have not observed any effect on consumptives 
which I attribute to climatic influences. 

No, 8 — ^**The dry season; western slope of the Sierras." 

The last of the localities from which answers have been received 
for this section of the State is Placerville, El Dorado County, at 
about one thousand eight hundred and fifty feet elevation (Dr. E. 
A. Kunkler): 

No. 6 — ^**With the exception of a few predisposed to it by their 
organic construction, or imperfection, very few persons contract this 
malady in this vicinity. 

No. 7 — " It is favorable, except sometimes when the summer heat 
or the rainy season is long and contiguous. 

No. 8 — " The most favorable localities are the northern and eastern 
parts of this county, especially in the summer," 

FROM THE COAST MOUNTAINS 

Meteorological statistics are given on the chart for one locality — 
Castle Peak, near Napa City. From other points they are so inter- 
rupted as to be of little value for present purposes. The fact, 
however, has been abundantly verified that, for the large majority of 
consumptives — ^those in a condition to endure the inconveniences of 
camp life, this mountain region is better suited than are the Sierra 
Nevada. Its lower elevation, if we except the foothills of the latter, 
its more equable temperature, its greater exemption from the winda 
which rush through the deep gorges of the latter, combine to render 
it a favorable summer resort for the invalid. The advantages for 
out-door life and exercise, the facilities for migration when sur- 
rounding scenery and associations become monotonous or lose their 
charms, the opportunities for enjoyment in hunting and fishing, the 
pure water, and the fresh air loaded with the aroma of the pines,, 
seem to strengthen the conviction of its superiority as a sanitarium. 

Dr. Crumpton, writing from Lakeport, on the eastern slope of this 
mountain range, says: 

No. 6— "Remarkably good, owing to our sheltered position. Clear 
Lake occupying a basin in the coast range, shielded from the raw, 
damp, coast winds, with few sudden changes, and an almost entire 
absence of fog. 

No. 7 — "Many cases seem to be greatly improved, life materially 
prolonged — a few permanently relieved. One important element in 
improvement consists in the restoration of the digestive powers. 

No. 8 — " On the sunny slopes, near the lake, during winter, and 
to climb among the pines during summer, where there is an abimd- 
ance of pure, cold, spring water, fish and game. Clear Lake itself 
lies at an elevation of one thousand five hundred feet, surrounded by 
fine valleys, extending back to mountains which ascend, in some^ 
instances, to the region of perpetual snow." 

In a note. Dr. Crumpton speaks enthusiastically of Lake County 
as a residence for asthmatics. "It is," he says, "the asthmatic's, 
paradise." 

This is the region of country which it has been my custom to 
recommend to the invalid in the early period of phthisis, or even at 
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a slightly more advanced stage, when the strength of the patient 
will endure the fatigue incident to camp life, and exercise, both of 
which I regard as indispensable. This whole range of country 
abounds in eligible spots for camping among the pines in the vicinity 
of game and of easily accessible trout streams. Even females, accus- 
tomed to the delicacies and comforts of city life, have not unfre- 
quently laid aside the habits of fashionable formalities, and 
cheerfully resigned themselves to the quiet duties of the camp, 
enjoying the wild beauties of the hills and the pleasant amusements 
for which nature has so abundantly provided. So much for the 
summer and autumn months ; yet I am convinced that many, unable 
to bear the expense necessary for removal to the southern coast dur- 
ing the winter, will find the climate at that season agreeable and 
healthful. The temperature near Clear Lake is never cold enough 
to be objectionable, the atmosphere is pure and bracing, while the 
rains, while they may interfere with the solid enjoyment of the 
camp, are never so continuous as to render active out-door exercise, . 
for the greater portion of the season, impracticable. 

Such a condition exists in that part of the Coast Range already 
spoken of, about twelve miles from Napa City^ in the vicinity of 
Castle Peak, In fact, a belt of country, extending for miles along 
this range on its eastern slope, at an elevation of from fifteen hun- 
dred to eighteen hundred feet, presents many advantages to the 
seeker after health not met with in some other parts of these moun- 
tains. This is especially true of the winter climate, the temperature 
being so mild that the tenderest plants are unaffected by frosts, 
while the high winds which sweep the valley below, and the fogs, 
are almost wholly excluded. The temperature and humidity of this 
region are shown in the chart. 

Between the coast region proper and the Coast Range of moun- 
tains is a belt of country, consisting of numerous valleys, generally 
recognized as among the most salubrious and pleasant districts for 
residence. Napa Valley is one of these; Sonoma is another; suffi- 
ciently distant for the most part from the coast to be, to a very great 
extent, removed from the fogs and mists which prevail in the latter 
locality, and modified in other important climatic features, such as 
wind, temperature, and humidity. Unexcelled in fertility of soil by 
any portion of the State, they may be almost said to be equally so in 
a sanitary point of view. Through a portion of this region, as in 
Sonoma Valley and parts of Napa, malarial fevers are said to be 
almost unknown, and, until the past year, they are reported to have 
been remarkably exempt from epidemic disease. Of the relation of 
this portion of the State to phthisis, Dr. C. A. Kirkpatrick, for a long 
time resident at Redwood City, San Mateo County, in reply to the 
series of questions sent to him, writes : 

No. 6 — I think it is decidedly beneficial to those who come here 
after they have become aware of the existence of the disease. 

No. 7—" Nearly always beneficial. 

No. 8 — " I know of no more favorable locality in the county than 
Redwood City, because it is located where the trade-winds reach, but 
divested of their humidity, while there are no fogs and no depress- 
ing heat." 

Dr. Q. C. Smith, residing at Cloverdale, in the northern part of 
Sonoma County, in Russian River Valley, close by the foothills of the 
Coast Range, regards the climate, in the early stages of the disease, as 
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" favorable in a majority of cases, especially those that originated at or 
near the coast; our climate being quite dry compared to coast locali- 
ties." He gives the same opinion in regard to the more advanced 
stages of disease, and considers the most favorable locality in his 
vicinity to be " among the mountain ranches near here, where an 
excellent^ retreat can be found in summer and early fall until the 
rains set in. Game and fish are plenty, and camp lite pleasant." 

The absence of well defined malarial influences in this region — ^a 
fact confirmed by each of the correspondents named — is an import- 
ant consideration in this connection. The invalid may be spared at 
least this source of depression and debilitation. 

Dr. Smith favors me with a short meteorological table of observa- 
tions at Cloverdale : 
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Hots.— Elevation, aboat five handred feet 

Dr. J. H. Crane, of Petaluma, reports less favorably of the climatic 
advantages to be met with in that portion of Sonoma Valley. He 
states in answer to: 

No. 6 — " The trade winds seem to stimulate and brace up the sys- 
tem in the early stages, so that when the patient comes down tne 
career of the disease is rapid. 

No. 8 — *'I think the locality unfavorable at all seasons, especially 
during spring and summer, during the prevalence of the trade winds. 
* * * The climate is similar to that of San Francisco, only the 
winds are a little milder." 

CENTRAL VALLEYS. 

It only remains for us to consider the great central valleys of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin, an extensive district stretching from 
the thirty-fifth to the forty-first parallel, with an average width of 
fifty or sixty miles. The meteorology of this vast region presents 
certain features common to every part. As compared with the coast 
region, the atmosphere may be said, in a general way, to be warmer 
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and drier during the summer, not much subject to fogs — a high 
temperature during the day, with a considerable reduction at night. 
This latter feature— one of the most agreeable to be met with in this 
section of the State— is subject to modihcations as we advance beyond 
the influence of the ocean winds. These winds, passing through the 
Straits of Carquinez, diverge north and south, the one, loaded with 
moistwte, sweeping over the Sacramento Valley to moderate the in- 
tensity of the midday heat; the other passing south, exerting the 
same conservative influence in the valley of the San Joaquin. This 
element of the valley climate, while accounting in part for the 
agreeable change between day and night within the limit of its 
prevalence, serves also to explain the origin of some of the diseases 
most prevalent there, as well as to render it unsuitable to many in- 
valids suffering from phthisis. 

The temperature chart will present in a sufficiently distinct way 
the principal differences between the climate of this valley region 
and that of the other divisions. It will exhibit, in comparison with 
the coast valleys, a higher temperature during a much greater portion 
of the summer and autumn, a greater maximum and minimum 
range, and, throughout the middle and northern sections of the 
Sacramento Valley, a lower relative humidity. In contrast with the 
mountains, there is, in the latter, a yet lower relative humidity^ a 
less prolonged high temperature during this season, in some localities 
a greater daily thermometric range, and an earlier rainfall. Through- 
out this entire valley region, with the exception, possibly, of one or 
two northern localities, malarial fevers prevail, and a special charac- 
ter of periodicity is impressed upon other affections not usually 
regarded to possess a malarial origin. 

We have, therefore, in the prolonged high temperature, the sudden 
changes which occur in places sumect to the influence of the ocean 
winds, the comparatively greater humidity of the atmosphere, and 
the presence of malaria, a combination of circumstances which 
would seem to render this interior valley region ineligible as a sum- 
mer residence for the consumptive. 

Perhaps, also, some influence ought to be ascribed to the north 
winds which prevail for two or three days at a time, at varying inter- 
vals. Though they are proverbially hot and drjr, rapidly absorbing 
whatever moisture the atmosphere may contain, and preventing, 
even as far south as Sacramento, that marked reduction in tempera- 
ture in the evening, which has just been referred to, they are usually 
greatly debilitating— an effect sensibly felt even by those in good 
health, and not without its influence upon the sick. Few more 
interesting questions present themselves in connection with the 
climate of the Sacramento Valley than that which seeks the expla- 
nation of the relation of these winds to disease. 

In the winter, the conditions are somewhat reversed. The south- 
erly winds, to which reference has been made, as carriers of cooling 
and refreshing vapors from the ocean, now, less regular and periodi- 
cal than before, bring rain. The temperature at this season, is, as a 
rule, cooler than that along the coast. 

During the continuance of this' the rainy season, the resident of the 
valley enjoys some of the most delightful weather. The intervals 
between the rains, sometimes* prolonged for weeks, are characterized 
by an atmosphere whose mildness and equability have given to Cal- 
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ifornia its reputation for climatic excellence. In the neighborhood 
of Sacramento, and for some distance north, though frosts may for 
days in succession whiten the ground, the thermometer registering 
a minimum of 25^ or 26^ the later morning, midday, and early 
evening temperature are all that can be desired for comfort. The 
fields are already green with the early grass, while in the gardens the 
violet exhales its perfume, and orange trees, unprotected, ripen their 
fruit. 

Many invalids, after passing the summer in the mountains, seem 
to do well here during the winter ; but it is believed that the majority 
find the humid atmosphere unsuited to their condition. 

It only remains for me, in concluding, to give the opinion of cor- 
respondents from different parts of these valleys: 

Dr. J. M. Briceland, of Shasta, returns as an answer to : 

No. 6.— "Favorable. 

No. 8.—" During late spring, winter, and fall, when patients may 
have the influence of sunny days and out-door exercise." 

The elevation of Shasta is twelve hundred feet. 

.1.^? ??^- •^^ '^^ ^.^^}^> Visalia, Tulare County, in San Joaquin Valley, 
tne lollowmg opinion is given : 

No. 6.— i; Highly beneficial. 

No. 7.— "Beneficial in the second stage, but not so in the third. 

No. 8.— In the foothills, during the summer, and the valley in the 
winter." "^ 

The elevation is about one thousand feet. 

From Dr. J. S. Jackson, Modesto, Stanislaus County : 

No. 6.— ' Bad, owing, I think, to the dust and the dryness of the air ; 
m winter, phthisical patients do very well ; but suffer in summer. 

No. 7.—" Favorable. 

No. 8.— "The Coast Range and the foothills in the summer season." 

Kecapitulating briefly, the conclusions arrived at mav be summed 
up as follows: 

^ Firstr-ThB.i for the majority of invalids seeking a change of climate 
m consumption, the mountains— preferably the Coast Range— offer 
advantages, during the summer and early fall months, superior to 
those of any other portion of the State. 

/Second— That a certain proportion may find the eastern slope of 
the coast range agreeable and beneficial even during the winter 
season. ^ 

Third— Tha,t a life in the open air— camp life, with the exercise to 
which it invites, agreeable companionship, pleasant occupation of 
mind and body, are indispensable to the attainment of the full 
benetits to be derived from climate. 

Fourth— Tho^t for a large proportion of consumptives, some point 
^^*he southern coast seems eminently suitable as a winter residence. 

Mfih— That the premonitory stage of phthisis, or the first stage of 
Its actual development, are the only ones in which climate may be 
safely relied upon. That some cases in the secoTid stage may be 
greatly benefited, especially when the nutritive processes are not 
seriously impaired. That a few may secure an apparently perma- 
nent arrest of disease, and enjoy good health for many years; but 
that the climate of California, while it may for a time seem to inspire 
hope offers, in reality, no very strong inducement to those lapsing, 
or who have already passed, into the third stage of disease. 

Stxth^That the remedy, if found beneficial, must be continued 
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from year to year, until the restoration of the nutritive processes is 
complete, and the progress of disease, as determined by the physical 
signs, appears to be arrested. 

To these may properly be added another rule : That the propriety 
of a change of climate, and the special adaptation of climates to par- 
ticular individuals, should be determined by competent medical 
authority, and not left to the caprice of the sick or his non-profes- 
sional advisers. 

I have laid some stress upon out-door life as a hy§:ienic measure 
for the consumptive, being fully persuaded that it is not only an 
important auxiliary to the treatment, but, as just now stated, indis- 
pensable to one desirous of obtaining the full benefits of any of our 
climates at all adapted to the disease. 

As corroborative of some of the views here expressed, particularly 
as to the advantages of camp life, I present, in a note, a few extracts 
from a recent paper by Dr. H. Gibbons, Sr., upon this subject. 

Respectfully submitted, 

F. W. HATCH M. D. 
Permanent Secretary of the State Board of Health. 

Sacramento, August 1, 1877, 



One of the luxuries of summer life in some parts of New England, and more especially in 
portions of the southwestern States, is camping out. Parties are formed for the purpose, pro- 
vided with a tent, blankets, cooking utensils, provisions, and implements for gunning and fish- 
ing. They repair to some appropriate rural retreat and enjoy what every body understands as 
a ** good time ;" thus whiling away, in a manner profitable alike to body and mind, four weeks 
of the heat of midsummer, when custom permits men of business to turn away for a brief 
period from the ''cares of life and the deceitfulness of riches." 

In California the same custom has been introduced within a few years past, and is growing 
rapidly in favor. But here, added to the general purpose of recreation, is the recovery of 
health by invalids suffering from chronic disorders, particularly of the pulmonary organs. The 
extent of the practice and its eminent success in many instances, entitle it to consideration from 
a therapeutic point of view. 

The influence of out-door life on certain forms of threatened or incipient pulmonary disease, 
has long been acknowledged. 

In the early years of my practice, I had for a patient, a young man engaged in mercantile 
business, who had lost both parents and an older brother from pulmonary disease. His left 
lung was entirely disabled, and he was hviug and attending to his affairs with but one lung. 
He pointed out to me a younger brother behind the counter, remarking: "There is my 
brother with the seeds of this disease in his system. In a few years he will be attacked and 
carried off like the rest of us. Can you doctors find no remedy or preventive ? Must he sub- 
mit passively to his fate?" My answer was: "He will certainly die if he should remain 
behind the counter. Let him change his mode of life. Send him into the country on a farm, 
and let him work like a common laborer. There is no other way to save his life." The plan 
was carried out and the lad placed on a farm a few miles in the country. This was at least 
forty years ago. -JSe still lives on the same farm, a hale and hearty man olf near sixty, and the 
father of a family of healthy children. 

Something over one year ago, a young man came to California from the east, in company 
with his sister, who was in the advanced stage of phthisis. They were of a consumptive 
family, and the gentleman himself had suflered several hemorrhages of the lungs. They went 
to Santa Barbara County, where the sister soon died. But the brother's health improved with 
his out-door, country life, on a farm, where he " roughed it " like a common laborer. Thinking 
himself permanently restored, he went to Santa Barbara and procured employment as derk in 
a store. But in less than a fortnight an attack of hemoptysis drove him hack to the country, 
with the conviction that an out-door life was essential to his existence. 

The sequel of this case is singular enough, and serves to illustrate the difficulty in calculating 
the effect of climate on health, and establishing fixed laws on the subject. After regaining his 
health in Santa Barbara County, the gentleman in question came to San Francisco, where he 
has now resided four months; and so far from suffering injury from the climate, he has con- 
tinued to increase in strength, and exhibits not the least indication of pulmonary or other 
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To speak of the climate of California as a unit, is preposterous. Only in one feature is it 
uniforn^, namely : the absence of rain in the five months from June to October inclusive. Dur- 
ing that period an occasional shower may occur as a phenomenon. The entire rainfall of those 
months at San Francisco for twenty-seven years, ending with eighteen hundred and seventy- 
6ix> was nineteen i nches— a mean of 0.14 inches for each month. In the greater number of years 
April and May, also, are nearly rainless. The settled rains are commonly crowded into the 
three months beginning with I^vember, though even November often passes by without rain. 

The foregoing remarks apply to the inhabited and inhabitable portions of the State in 
general. A few exceptions occur in mountainous localities, where thunder-storms are occap* 
sional^ but a thunder-storm is so rare in California as to render it acceptable as a curiosity. 
Once or twice in a year, on an average, lightning and thunder are noted, mostly in the winter, 
and accompanied with hail. I believe there is not a lightning rod in all California, nor is there 
occasion for one. 

In every other respect than the long rainless season, the climate of California has numberless 
modifications, according to locality. The whole temperate zone of the globe would scarcely 
supply a greater variety of climates than are concentrated within the limits of the State. Lat- 
itude is not a factor in the case. San Diego, in the extreme south, haa a noonday mean in 
summer 20® or more below the valleys of the extreme north. The same parallel of latitude 
will exhibit a difference of 40® at noonday, at places within twelve miles of each other. 

The three factors in the dimates of California are : First, the Pacific Ocean ; second, altitude ; 
third, topography. 

At a constant temperature of 52® to 54®, maintained by the great northern current sweeping 
down from Alaska, the ocean pours its daily wave of cold air upon the land, wherever it can 
gain access. The cold fiood^ in some places barred out completely by highlands, penetrates in 
other parts forty or fifty miles, gradually softening into a delicious breeze as it mineles with the 
torrid atmosphere of the interior. Its moisture, a heavy mist at the start, is soon drank up by 
the thirsty air of the plains, which becomes refreshing and salubrious by the admixture. 

The reader who has not heretofore studied this subject, can now appreciate the opportunities 
afforded for camping out in California. Every center of population has numerous camping 
localities within a few hours drive. Around Ban Francisco we have the mountains of Marin 
County looking down upon us from the north, inviting the lover of rural life to the grand 
scenery visible from their peaks, or the deep solitudes of their huge ^'gulches," where the 
hunter may still find an occasional cougar to enliven his sport. Across the bay, the foothills of 
Alameda County present a thousand romantic nooks, from which one looks out as from a win- 
dow on the great garden valley of the State, with its fifty miles of grain field and orchard, and 
the magnificent bay beyond. Southward, two hours distant by rail, is the County of Santa 
Clara, blending its sunny valleys with rugged mountain and forest of gigantic redwood, in end- 
less variety. Near at hand, the peninsuUk stretching along the coast between the bay on one 
side and the ocean on the other, presents a long range of low mountains, in the lea of which, 
back of San Mateo and the charming country seats along the bay, is many a delightful nook, 
with a climate mild and genial, within hearing of the ocean's perpetual roar. And San Fran- 
cisco is but one of many central localities or points of departure, iix>m which ea-sy access is had 
to a like number of rural retreats, embellished by every charm which nature can bestow. 

The equipments of a camping party it is not necessaiy for us to describe. They vary accord- 
ing to the means and inclinations of those concerned. A sufficiency of bedding is alwajrs 
essential. If there are children or invalids in the company, a tent is desirable. But the uni- 
formly dry and comfortable nights do not require a tent for healthy adults. There is in most 
places a moderate breeze in the course of the night, and always in the same direction. The 
feet of the sleeper in the open air should always be towards the wind. An extra blanket should 
be at hand, to meet the increasing coolness of the night. 

As a therapeutic agent, camping out has this advantage, that it is less expensive than travel, 
or watering-places, or any other procedure involving absence from home. It may be made to 
cost scarcely anything. There is often game enough within reach to supply meat. Fish may 
be caught in the neighboiing streams. An accessible farm house will supply butter and milk. 
It is to be presumed that the females of the party can make bread and cook. If they cannot, 
any "old forty-nine'r " can do the cooking. All this is based on the supposition that the party 
contains only one or two invalids; for a party of invalids exclusively would be preposterous^ 
unless composed entirely of dyspeptic males. 

Persons who are averse to spending all their time in recreation cany witfi them books and 
other means of improvement. The arts of domestic life and the ordinary occupations of home 
may be mingled with the daily pursuits. Happy the man or the woman who can bring to 
bear, on such occasions, a knowledge of nature, and who can read the I'ocks and mountains, the 
fiora and fauna. In default of scientific trainings much profitable diversion may be derived 
from making collections of mineral and vegetable specimens. A bundle of old newspapers will 
supply all the capital necessary to form a herbarium. 

Some judgment must be exercised in the selection of localities appropriate to certain forms of 
invalidism or disease. Neuralgia and rheumatism require that the change be from a cooler to 
a warmer climate. In pulmonary afiections the choice will depend more on the condition of 
the subject than on the name of the disease. Whatever invigorates the digestive and muscular 
systems and improves the general condition, presents the best possible treatment, as a general 
rule, in threatened or incipient phthisis, and no possible agencies can be devised for this purpose 
more effectual than travel and camping out, under the circumstances at command, beneath the 
skies of California. 
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[While the Board of Health approve generally of the papers presented by contributors to this 
Ileport^ they cannot be considered responsible for the opinions expressed. — Board of Health,] 



SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO A STATE HOSPITAL FOR 

CONSUMPTIVES. 



BY HENRY GIBBONS, M. D. 



There are at all times in the City and County Hospital of San Fran- 
cisco a large number of patients in the various stages of pulmonary 
consumption. There are also many persons outside, in the early stages 
of the disease^ to whom admission is refused because they are not 
actually bedridden, or because they are still capable of perform- 
ing some light labor. Such cases are barred out until the disorder 
grows upon them, and they become helpless and incurable. If all 
were admitted who apply, the hospital would soon be crowded with 
this class of patients to the exclusion of all others. And yet the 
only hope of cure for consumptive persons in indigent circumstances 
is in a public institution. 

A large proportion of the inmates of the San Francisco Hospital, 
of all classes, come from other parts of the State. This is particu- 
larly so with consumptives. Some of them come to the city for med- 
ical aid, and when their means fail they resort to the hospital. 
Others come for the purpose of gaining admission by the prelim- 
inary residence of two months required by law. Others come 
directly from the interior, without money and without friends, and 
present themselves at the door; and although they have no lawful 
claim for admission, humanity forbids their being turned into the 
street. 

The number of consumptives received in the San Francisco Hos- 
pital in the year ending July, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, 
was three hundred and one; and the number of deaths from con- 
sumption in the same period was one hundred and thirtjr-nine. As 
nearly as can be ascertained, fully two-thirds of the admissions have 
been residents of other counties. A few come from places bej^ond 
the limits of the State. As such patients mostly remain a long time, 
sometimes a year or more, the cost of maintaining them is much 
greater than that of an equal number sick with other diseases. In 
other words, three hundred consumptive patients represent as great 
an annual expenditure as eight hundred, or perhaps one thousand, 
patients with other diseases. 

Nearly, if not quite, one-half the consumptive patients who enter 
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THE STATE PRISON AT SAN QUENTIN. 



BY A. B. STOUT, M. D. 



On the eighteenth of July, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, 
this prison was visited. By the courtesy of the Warden, Lieutenant- 
Governor Johnson, and the most assiduous and hosfjitable attentions 
of the Resident Physician, Dr. Pelham, a thorough inspection of the 
institution, though protracted, became very agreeable. The biennial 
report of the officers of the prison will give all the details of its 
economy. The destructive fire during the last biennial period has 
caused the cells to be overcrowded, until the new series of cells can 
be completed. All contemplated reforms have consequently been 
impeded, and we must deplore rather than condemn whatever is 
considered defective. The construction of the cells for the new 
prison, the plans for which were kindly exhibited by Mr. Bennett, 
the architect, will be a very great amelioration. Their ventilation 
will be well provided for. The cells now in use — and much time 
must elapse before the new ones can be finished— are very small, say 
six feet six inches by eight feet, and eight feet six inches high, with 
arch roof, with very small apertures for ventilation, no provision for 
light, except a small slit or chink in the iron door, no water supply, 
and provided at night with a bucket for physical purposes. The 
emanations from this utensil, often imperfectly closed, must, there- 
fore, infect the cell until its removal in the morning. In this small 
dungeon from one to three, or even four, are locked up at night. 
Certainly these are favorable conditions for the generation of typhoid 
and other septic diseases. And yet such is the salubrity of the loca-. 
tion of this prison that a very little fresh air appears to possess won- 
derful disinfecting properties. This circumstance is but a lame 
apology for this most disgusting evil — ^au evil which is all the 
more reprehensible from the fact that this whole bucket system, with 
all its ills, can, at moderate expense, be replaced by trap-pans, water, 
and ventilation pipes. 

Prisoners in these cells can only have light by buying their own 
candles. If prison discipline is to be reformatory, with a view to 
restore the convict to society, as a pardoned . person, who has paid 
the forfeit of his crime, we fail to see either the gentleness of persua- 
sion or the force of education in this treatment. And we respect- 
fully, inquire if this treatment does not transcend, in its severity, 
even cruelty, the intended punishment awarded by the law at the 
time of conviction. Have we the right to append to the award of 
the law these additional inflictions? We ask if the cell is indispensch 
blef Should it not at least boolean and healthy — lighted enough 
to permit the convict to read and learn, if he will, and large enough 
to allow the company of one fellow convict, to relieve the horror of 
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utter isolation and its attendant disease-producing and demoralizing 
horrors ? 

These cells are clean, as far as whitewash, scrubbing, and chloride 
5? linae can make them; but the imperfectly covered bucket imme- 
diately fouls them. And this, with the exhaustion of oxygen from 
the air in breathing, and the substitution of carbon oxide, together 
with other bodily emanations, nullifies all this apparent and com- 
mendable cleanliness. 

Now, one cell is insufficient for one individual, and yet several are 
packed therein. If there is any wisdom in the five hundred cubic 
foot air law, as applied so absurdly by the municipal ordinance in 
ban Francisco, its reason is sadly departed from in the cellular sys- 
tem^ of San Quentin. Under thiBy reformation is a sarcasm, and 
Christian beneficence yields its empire to the hate and revenge of 
the get even'' system— v^sioTing to the ancient ''lex talionis'' el\ its 
abandoned and obsolete principles. 

Intermediary to these old cells, and the improved cells, as planned 
by the architect, Mr. Bennett, is a series of cells for the uppermost 
tiers m the building. These cells are very ingeniously modified. 
Instead of being brick-arched and sealed, they are • covered flat 
with iron lattice work. By this means all the cells have free ven- 
tilation through the air space under the roof. This immense ame- 
lioration permits, besides fresh air, the exit of that which is foul. 
Ihe small size of the cell allows all the airs to change, and thus the 
various ideas of ventilation based on the densities of gases are 
quieted. Again, light is admitted, the extra consumption of air by 
burning candles is economized, and that vital electricity which is 
derived from light, and essential to vital energy, is amply provided * 
for we believe that the atomic ray of a pencil of light, by its heat 
and chemical capacity, aids to produce that peculiar vital force 
which vivifies the body. By this light, again, descending from on 
high, our convicts may learn to read the laws of God and man, and 
learn, if you will, how science may quicken faith— faith in the 
society he has offended, and respect for its institutions. But the 
Kesident Physician states that the prisoners claim that these cells 
are too cold, and that often the current of air is too strong. Well 
give them an extra blanket for extra good behavior, and provide 
the iron lattice with a partial valvular shut-off*. 

INSANITY. 

Insane patients, of whom quite a number are in the prison, are 
ccmfined m cells, unless the acuteness of the case compels its removal 
to the hospital, where they become, of necessity, an intolerable 
incumbrance. Space does not permit us to enter upon this subject, 
but we briefly suggest that insane convicts should at once be removed, 
either for cure or permanent abode, under sufficient prison discipline 
to protect society, to the State Insane Asylums; and, further, that the 
laws on the subject should be reformed. By some strange contradic- 
tion of reason and intention, certain chronic forms of insanity and 
intermittent paroxysmal insanity are forbidden in the asylums, and 
may be dismissed therefrom at the discretion of the Resident Phvsi- 
cian. . ^ 

Pertaining to this, is the question of the imprisonment of Mdt- 
nesses. It has often been discussed,, and its cruel injustice been 
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acknowledged. But this subject is so admirably set forth by Wines 
(in the Transactions of the National Prison Congress, pp. 358 and 
663,) that we refer our views to that report It, however, calls up 
again reference to the recommendations for a Probationary Insane 
Asylum in former biennial reports of this Board, and the idea that 
departments might be reserved in such an institution for witnesses 
whose deposition cannot be rendered satisfactory, and who must be 
detained. The just care of such witnesses forms an additional argu- 
ment in favor of our project for a probationary institution. Were 
such a resort in existence the sad case of the demented Italian, 
Somarello, now serving his life-term in the State Prison for an 
insane murder might have been averted. Certainly such a man 
does not deserve to expire by a criminaFs death in prison. In the 
present crowded state of the prison, the removal of such cases as of 

Somarello and Charley would leave two cells for more worthy 

subjects. 

WATER. 

The water supply of the prison is abundant. It is spring water, 
brought twelve miles in a canal, from Mount Tamalpais. It is 
received in an elevated reservoir and thence transmitted plentifully 
to the buildings. The sewerage of the prison receives the waste water, 
which is carried off to the bay by three capacious sewers. Besides this 
water supply, salt water is pumped by the steam engine to another 
elevated reservoir, and supplies a fine large swimming bath for the 
prisoners. The Tamalpais water is obtained at a cost of twelve 
thousand dollars per annum, exclusive of the cost of its distribution, 
but it would seem from the excellent lay of the country, varied with 
so many elevated regions, that both surface wells and artesian sup- 
plies might be obtained at much less expense. 

HOSPITAL. 

The details and statistics of the hospital will appear in the Resi- 
dent Physician's report. (Also, see Report on Public Hygiene and 
State Medicine, by Joseph F. Montgomery, M. D., made to the Medi- 
cal Society of the' State of California, pp. 27 and 28.) Two wards in 
the second story of a back building, clean, and well ventilated, con- 
stitute the space allowed for the sick. Of course, with so large a 
population, though healthy, it is overcrowded. We suggest an entire 
remodeling of this department. The daily patients not in hospital 
must all pass through a ward to appear for inspection and prescription 
in the physician's office, and the office is so small that three persons in 
it are uncomfortably crowded. Its only access is through a hospital 
ward. The apothecary occupies an adjacent place for himself and 
his material no larger, while both physician and apothecary, acting 
necessarily in each other's presence, must, by the same necessity, be 
both in each other's way. The whole plan appears especially 
designed for the discomfort of everybody concerned. 

LABOR AND WORK-SHOPS. 

Too much praise cannot be expressed upon this administration. 
In a utilitarian view, it might almost render the Penitentiary self- 
sustaining. In its beneficence, it is a blessing to the convict, granted 



as a solace m the midst of his condemnation. He appreciates it by 
his alacrity, cheerfulnsss, and the apparent pride he takes in the 
display, convict as he may be, of his talent and skill. The work- 
Jops teem with cheerful industry But as the State supplies the 
worTi-shops ; elegant halls, clean, perfectly lighted and ventilated ; the 
water supply; ample refuse sewerage; and the steam power, it would 
seem that fifty cents per day per man for the labor is too moderate 
payment tor its worth. Having, however, in view sanitary rather 

an^'\tT'''^l'' ^Ai'''®' ^^ li'''^^'^ respectfully suggest that the tannery, 
and that part of the saddlery which consists in drawing wet an(f 
putrid skins over the saddle-trees should be rejected. Their emana- 
tions are very offensive, and render the department devoted to those 
industries unhealthy. We do not think the workmen employed in 
stretching the hides over the wood can long maintain their health: 
and the question recurs: Have we the right to punish the offender 
fixecT^ sentence which retributive justice has determined and 

The princii)al employment of labor at San Quentin is the manu- 
lacture of bricks, but as the supply of clay (alumina) is nearly 
exhausted, some other product, or raw material, must be sought It 
is, therefore, worthy of suggestion that, as San Quentin fs over- 
crowded, and the income of convicts increasing, the prison at Folsom 
De^nished and used to segregate the convicts by a classification based 

^nS^r:^^^'"" — !S^^4^'^^ ages, separating, for ^ many reasons, the 
young and corrigible from the old and irredeemable. 

m^^^^~rAi^^^ capacity to work, as experts, from mere laborers. 

1 /itrd— Their term of confinement, and the frequency of their 
convictions. "^ 

i^ow^A— Their amenability to educational reform, and their adop- 
tion of the ticket and credit system of rewards and forfeits for good 
or bad conduct. ^ 

. As a substitute for bricks, at Folsom, would be the pavement mate- 
rial made from granite as well as granite curbings, wall blocks, etc., 
and the cleaveage of cobble stones to give them a flat surface. Hence 
we might put the old offenders at Folsom, and keep San Quentin 
ref ^*®^f ^^^^^*® chmate and beautiful prospect, for the hopeful and 

SEWERAGE. 

The excellent sewerage of San Quentin has been shown and ap- 
proved. The free use of chloride of lime by Dr. Pelham is highly 
beneficial. But still the suggestive spirit of this Report prompts 
further progressive measures. * ^ y^^^^^yi^ 

The advantages of the dry earth method for the disinfection of 
sewage have been greatly extolled. Here is the finest possible chance 
to test Its value, and even to convert it to a financial advantage, 
ban Quentin possesses already on hand all the facilities, labor in- 
cluded, VIZ.: Clay (alumina) in abundance, water free for its lixivia- 
tion, power for all purposes in the head of water, steam engine for 
ail manipulations, labor ad libitum for nothing, no trouble for freight 
and transportation. Hence, the clay can be utilized, providing not 
only one more expedient in disinfection in the prison,1)ut to supply 
the wants of other institutions which would adopt the method but 
nave not means for its use. 
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For this test trial, then, all that would remain to provide would be: 
1: A series of tanks to lixiviate, or wash clean the clay. 

2, A platform, to dry it by sun heat. 

3, A shed or store to keep it dry in wet weather. 

4, Barrels to pack it in. Making the barrels would provide another 
industry. 

Here is the supply of dry earth for sale to institutions, public 
schools, private houses, and druggists for surgical purposes. 
Secondly — For consumption in the prison : 

1. Construct a series of privy closets on a very simple, cheap plan 
for receiving the physical deposits, and sprinkling in the dry earth* 

2. Let the receptacles be barrels under the privy seats. 

3. When the barrels are nearly full throw in some dried earth; 
head up the barrels and roll them off for shipment, as a substitute 
for guanOj from a wharf only a few yards distant. 

The adjacent hillsides, now denuded of their clay, might be con- 
verted into fertile vineyards, by restoring to them the reproductive 
clay removed from them as worthless for agriculture. 

Plans for the machinery to carry out the entire process are beyond 
the space allotted to this Report ; but certainly all the requisites to 
test the dry earth idea on a wholesale plan are present, at a cheap 
rate, at San Quentin. 

Folsom, visited Jujy twenty-second, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
seven, possesses inexhaustible resources in material for labor. 

The unfinished walls of the prison loom up like vast cyclopean 
ruins, exhumed by some Titan upheaval, sun-bleached in the lapse 
of ages, and built in defiance' of the disintegration of tirne. It is 
massive beyond all necessity. The granite in the mountain might 
not hold out to finish it. But, if the plans were reduced, and 
finished, with only one story more added, of much lighter construc- 
tion, and subdivided into only a few large wards, well supplied with 
light, sewerage, and ventilation, we believe the purposes of justice 
and humanity, which often conflict, would be justly compromised. 
The prison, thus quickly and cheaply terminated, and supplied, we 
suggest, with the double ventilating roof now used in the rustic 
architecture of hot countries, would accommodate, say, two hundred 
or more prisoners — a> large enough force for the industry contem- 
plated, and the security required. By this method the various 
projects contemplated by individuals, in the cession of two hundred 
and fifty acres of land for, say, only fifteen thousand dollars, paid in 
labor, would not be defeated, nor would the various hopes and plans 
of the community of Folsom be frustrated. We do not think the 
summer heat of the climate excessive for these purposes. It is the 
same which the miners, and farmers, and the hot-heads of politics 
endure cheerfully ^* in the heated season." The seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars already expended would he saved, and^ prosperity in 
Folsom restored. New buildings, if required, could be constructed, 
with equal security, in the beautiful lawns adjacent, and the richest 
land of this vicinity be brought into cultivation. The cells at Fol- 
som are superior to the old cells of San Quentin, but we believe that 
in time to come the small cell as a system will be abandoned. 
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Foon. 



Convicts are not sent to prison to enjoy the luxuries of the table. 
An abundant supply of the plainest food is all that can be demanded, 
and this is liberally given. 

1. -^5^^^^^*^**^ power is the great engine of the kitchen, presided over 
by Mr. Coffee, the courteous engineer and vitalizer of the machine. 
This elegant engine appears omnipresent with its noiseless persua- 
sion. Emblematic of prison discipline, its irresistible power appears 
only as a gentle solicitor and obedient performer. Steam cooks the 
meats, and the soups, and the vegetables, and lifts the elevators for 
their distribution. The coffee, ground, is put in a sack and immersed 
m a large tank or boiler ; steam heats the water and makes the coffee. 
It may please the anti-coolies to know that tea is not granted to 
prisoners. On visiting the dining hall, the tables appeared unneces- 
sarily narrow and crowded. The occupants being too crowded may 
be owing to the want of room in consequence of the recent fire. But 
now, the eating of the food is a sad spectacle. It may be inevitable, 
from the dangers of abuse, but the necessity of eating without knives 
and forks, only spoons being allowed, gives to the repast a rude 
and revolting aspect. The picture of a thousand or more men 
crowded at a narrow board, gnawing their bones with finger-aid 
only, breaking up their bread into their soup with greasy .fingers, 
and only a spoon wherewith to feed, is hard and revolting. Yet We 
know that prison life is no banquet, and that often soldiers on long 
campaigns, immolating themselves for patriotism, do not fare much 
better ; yet would we fain, in the name of humanity, pray for a little 
let-up on this reformation. 
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THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD, DRINKS, AND DRUGS. 



BY JOSEPH P» MONTGOMERY, M. D., OF SACRAMENTO. 



In the second biennial report of this Board, issued in eighteen 
hundred and seventy-three, appeared a paper by the author hereof, 
on the subject that heads this article, and a bill designed to provide 
against the evil complained of therein was caused to be prepared 
and presented to the two succeeding Legislatures, for enactment; 
but the most strenuous efforts of members who favored the measure 
failed to secure its passage into a law at either session. 

So much was said in the paper alluded to touching the importance 
of the subject under consideration, and so many evidences were 
adduced to show the pressing need of suitable legislation to suppress 
the fraudulent practices of manufacturers and venders of the arti- 
cles eimmerated, that the health of innocent consumers might 
thereby be protected, that we think there is but little more incum- 
bent upon us on this occasion than to refer the public and legislators 
to that paper, and to urge upon all to give this vital question due 
attention, and to press the enactment of such law at the approaching 
session oi the Legislature as may effectually accomplish the purpose 
so earnestly prayed for, and which the welfare of the people so 
imperatively demands. 

The examination of recently published books and periodicals that 
treat of sanitary matters, and give information as to numerous 
instances of adulteration that have been brought to light by the 
analyst and punished in the Courts, serves to convince us that such 
frauds have continued, without abatement, to be practiced to a 
frightful degree, and that great mischief has been done to consumers 
by the poisonous ingredients incorporated into articles that pur- 
ported to be, as they should be, w^holesome and nutritious as food, 
harmless and exhilarating as drinks, or happily efficacious as drugs 
or medicinal agents. 

In the good w^ork of exposing and punishing the atrocious fraud 
of adulteration, in efforts to protect the public against the iniurious 
effects of such practices, England stands prominently forward above 
all other countries, and we are greatly indebted to her for her valu- 
able labors in that direction. But France and other continental 
countries in Europe have also done much in the same behalf, as well 
as our own country ; and now that general attention is becoming to 
be more awakened to the enormity of the evils alluded to, and the 
importance of suppressing them, we here should take courage and 
be inspired to do our share of this great work. 

Of the foods, some of the articles recently mentioned as being 
most frequently adulterated are tea^ with sand, powdered quartz, 
Prussian blue, exhausted and decaying tea leaves, as well as other 
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leaves or husks, and various other substances, many of them injuri- 
ous to health ; coffee, to the extent of from thirty to eighty per cent, 
of chiccorv, besides powdered beans and many other ingredients; 
bread, with alum, to conceal the bad quality of flour, to an extent 
to damage health, and also, in some instances, with marble dust and 
other impurities, to cheapen its production or manufacture ; butter, 
with foreign fats, some of them of vegetable origin, from fifty to 
eighty-five per cent., and some samples without any butter at all ; 
and milk, with water from twenty to fifty per cent., and deficient, 
besides, in cream or butter fat. But, milk, besides beinff adulterated 
and poor, and thus rendered so deficient in nutritive qualities as to be 
inadequate to support the debilitated sick, with feeble digestive 
powers, or the delicate infanl^-two classes of persons whose very 
existence depends often upon a due supply of the best quality ^of this 
special food — ^it is often in a very high degree positively detrimental 
in character, from the fact that it may have been taken from dis- 
eased cows, suffering from tuberculosis, or from such as may have 
fed upon swill or other unwholesome food,;or that may have conveyed 
disease germs to their milk by drinking foul water, or on account of 
dwelling and lying down in filthy dairies or stalls. 

The condiments, too, as a general rule, are more or less adulter- 
ated. Mustard, for instance, is very frequently^ adulterated, mainly 
with corn, wheat, and rye flour, and turmeric, sometimes to the 
extent, in the aggregate, of ninety per cent, of impurities. 

Of drinks, the alcoholic, vinous, and fermented are all very much 
adulterated, or tampered with in some way. Some specimens of 
whisky have been found to contain methyl, or methylic alcohol or 
wood spirit, to the extent of forty per cent., besides common alcohol 
and a sufficiently large quantity of fusel oil to render it liable to pro- 
duce insanity, among other injurious effects. Then, again, some 
specimens, besides other poisonous ingredients, contain sufficient 
quantities of sulphuric acid to cause serious damage to the stomach 
and to the system generally. Some of these specimens indeed had 
barely a trace of real whisky. 

Wines are notoriously adulterated or mixed, apparently with the 
sole view of enriching the manufacturer or dealer, without any 
regard to the effect the spurious compounds may have on the health 
of those who may partake of them. In the south of France, it is 
said, wines are often adulterated with a beautiful coloring matter, 
prepared from coal tar, that is very poisonous, as it contains arsenic. 

The fermented liquors, too, are subjected to the same dishonest 
treatment. As an example, an analysis of a false ginger ale is given 
in the books, which is as follows : water, 89.69 per cent. ; sugar, 12.02 
per cent. ; tartaric acid, 0.21 per cent.; with a small quantity of cap- 
sicum and lemon flavor, but no ale at all. 

Nor are drugs or medicines allowed to escape the polluting touch 
and the vile manipulation of the dishonest adulterant, although 
upon their purity and efficacy the life of the sick and suffering often 
depends, and without the purest quality of which the most skillful 
physician is often thwarted in his efforts to administer to the needs 
of the afflicted, and is thus rendered powerless. 

The medicinal agents thus fraudulently tampered with embrace 
alike those from both the mineral and vegetable kingdom^ including 
the vegetable extracts and powders generally, not omitting opium 
lO-C^) 
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and quinine, remedies so indispensable in many diseases. To illus- 
trate/ the former of these last mentioned articles, particularly in the 
powdered state, is often greatly impaired- in strength by former 
exhaustion, in making tinctures, and by the addition of worthless 
impurities; and the latter is extensively substituted by the unprin- 
cipled manufacturers, or apothecaries, with a feeble preparation, 
called sulphate of cinchonidea, not more than one-sixth the strength 
of the genuine medicine. 

But it is needless to cite instances of such frauds, detected chiefly 
by the skill of the analyst, as the sweeping proposition laid down, 
that adulteration, where practicable, is the rule rather than the 
exception, is too patent and well established for its truth to be 
questioned. 

The murderous practices set forth and inveighed against should 
not be tolerated, and it is clearly the duty of government to protect 
the public against their mischievous effects oy the enactment and 
rigid enforcement of such penal laws as may thoroughly suppress 
them. 

To detect these frauds, and to lead to their punishment, a suflScient 
corps of health officers, of inspectors, and of analytical chemists 
should be provided in every city and town where such officers may 
be required, and steps should be taken without delay to educate and 
train m our public schools, including especially our State University, 
an ample number of our brightest youths, to fill successfully and 
profitably the numerous places indicated. 

To encourage the prompt carrying out of these suggestions we will 
do what we can to have suitable bills on these subjects prepared and 
presented to the incoming Legislature for its consideration. 
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JREPORT ON PRISON DISCIPLINE. 



BY A. B. STOUT, M. D. 



" Yet prison discipline is a mighty interest^ touching profoundly the nation's well being/* 
and) as it succeeds or fails, involving its material interests to the extent of millions, aye, scores 
of millions, every year. — E, C Wines (p, 291), International JPenitentiari/ Congress. 

** Crime and the family I It may be obiected that this is a strange juxtaposition of these two 
words — the one indicating all that is wicked and debased in humanity; the other all that is 
endearing and holy.*' There is a more intimate relation between the family and crime than 
many misguided parents have suspected, while they were blindly engaged in working out for 
their children a future overclouded with vice, crime and misery.'* — Nash, {chap* l,p. 1). 

Prison discipline is one of the great questions which occupies the 
thought of the civilized, and the civilizing world. Its investigation 
gave origin to the Congress of London. From this three great Com- 
missions have grown. 

1. The Royal Congress for Italy, named by the King of Italy. 

2. The Legislative Commission for France, named by the National 
Assembly. 

3. The Imperial Commission for Russia, named by His Imperial 
Highness, the Czar. 

The order of this last is to devise an entirely new reform penal 
system for Russia. 

Twenty nationalities were represented by their delegates at the 
great International Prison Congress held in London, in eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two ; but (1) the Congress held in Cincinnati, 
in eighteen hundred and seventy, gives to America the prior right to 
originality in this great humanitarian reform. 

2. The National Reform Congress, of Baltimore, June, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-three, followed. 

3. The third Congress at St. Louis, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
four. 

4. Since which the fourth Congress, held in New York in eighteen 
hundred and seventy-six — ^reported by E. C. Wines, D. D., LL. D., 
Secretary, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven — contains in its 
transactions the most important discussions in all the departments 
of prison discipline, but leans with special force upon reformatory 
institutions for the treatment of destitute, neglected, friendless, 
vicious, and criminal children. 

In all these the most distinguished statesmen, political economists, 
and philanthropists participated and shed the light of their wisdom 
and experience. It is, therefore, no minor subject which this Report 
approaches. The reports of the above conventions embrace an accu- 
rate compendium of the history of prisons before their reform was 
inaugurated, as well as of the results of the discussion of the many 
questions involved in debate. 
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California has received high commendation for its advance in the 
reformed system of prison discipline. 

In consequence of the very restricted limits to which the law con- 
fines this Report, we cite all these reports for reference, and recom- 
mend them to the Legislature for their earnest study. 

The next International Congress was called in Stockholm, for 
August, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, but is postponed. 

While much may be stated in commendation of the progress in 
prison discipline in California, it is rather the function of this Report 
to find faults than to praise ; to enter complaints, rather than to 
extol ; to suggest further amendments, rather than enumerate past 
reforms. 

As it is now universally conceded that the application of retribu- 
tive justice shall assume the form of conciliatory reformation, and 
that reform shall seek its first point of departure in reforming the 
character of those who fall within the ban of the law, we shall 
treat the subject of prison discipline in the most liberal and humane 
view : 

Firstly— Then we would claim that prisons should not apply more 
punishment than is apportioned to the convict by the terms of the 
sentence he may receive from the Court in which he has been con- 
victed, and that the punishment awarded shall be applied in the 
spirit of the concessions of love instead of the revenge of hate; in 
the will to restore the culprit to society rather than banish him from 
it. This social principle having been discussed and granted, the 
first step of progress must be found in education. Education is the 
center from which all reforms should radiate — ^the pivot on which 
all discipline can revolve, the grand scale of liberty, and national 
immunity from guilt and crime. However, education may be per- 
verted to the uses of depravity it is not the less the great parent and 
promoter of social honor. Its neglect in youth is the main cause of 
perversions in manhood, and the lessons which might have been 
instilled through the loving voices of childhood's homes, are left to 
be rudely beaten in by the strong arm of a revengeful society. 

Secondly — ^We w^ould insist that this education should be universal, 
and to be universal should be compulsory. It would be a worthy 
subject to discuss the limits of the parents' right to employ for their 
benefit their offspring's time, for we are disposed to believe that the 
hours of youth should be sacredly devoted to prepare and alleviate 
the arduous days of manhood. If there be truth in this position, 
then parents have not the right to use the premature labor of 
children to the prejudice of their education. The question inquires, 
how far may the parent enslave the child — what is tne limit between 
the obligation of the half-grown youth to give compensation for his 
home support, and the obligation to give that support until the 
youth has attained self-maintaining qualifications? Time does not 
permit amplification, but, in our view, education has precedence in 
right. 

If these briefly expressed postulates can be admitted, the prospect 
may be entertained that our subsequent suggestions lor reform in 
education as a preventive of crime, and the first element of success 
in reformatory penal institutions may be admitted. **To save from 
disease is nobler than to cure it," and education is by far gentler to 
save, than the Sheriff to cure. 

In furtherance of this object, therefore, we respectfully urge: 
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Firstly — The enactment of a legislative statute to make education 
compulsory. 

Secondly — An extension of the power and authority of Boards of 
Education, and the creation of a reformatory educational police for 
minors or juveniles. Such supervising agents should be entirely 
distinct from the municipal police, under the direction of a tri- 
bunal of the Board of Education, and with power to make arrests — 
such arrests to be considered as only corrective, and divested of the 
intention of criminal prosecution. Such a tribunal, therefore, would 
be the first corrective step to warn the unruly and the unwary of 
their danger— in a word, the primary correction of ** hoodlumism." 
The officers of this force should wear a distinctive uniform, but dif- 
ferent from that of the municipal police. Boards of Education 
would thus hold a corrective Court, before which juvenile delin- 
quents would be arraigned ; their parents cited, their home discipline 
and education looked into, the facts recorded for future reference, 
and such reformatory counsel given to both delinquents and parents, 
or guardians, as would ten'd to prevent a recurrence of arrest or 
complaint. Here, then, would be a tribunal to which parents whose 
children, from bad outside influences, have become unmanageable, 
would have recourse for aid to assist their discipline. 

We would not inveigh against San Francisco, in its general aver- 
age of good versus evil, as compared with other great and over- 
crowdedcities, but experience teaches that the profanity and inde- 
cent language of the street boys of San Francisco is monstrous and 
disgusting. It is fast surpassing the power of individuals to control. 
It penetrates the interior of the best families, and frustrates the best 
directed efforts of intelligent homes to maintain parental discipline 
and home education. The beautiful lessons of home are annihi- 
lated by the damning influences of the street. However we may 
seek to apologize for ignorance, and exonerate recklessness from 
blame, it is the lowlings of the street who corrupt the purity of our 
race and thwart education of its harvest with a withering blight. 
Hence a popular, universal, and legislative intervention is demanded. 
The shield of universal education, guarded by universal love and 
beneficence, can cover and protect this emergency. The enlightened 
people of our State will appreciate its merit, will recognize its utility, 
will see economy in its enactment, and public opinion will defend it. 

The plan above proposed will place the whole matter under a legis- 
lative lurisdiction. 

See the reports cited for the French system of photography, organ- 
ized for the detection of criminals, which space does not allow us here 
to insert. 
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ON THE DANGER FROM EATING THE SEEDS AND 
SKINS OF GRAPES. 



BY H. GIBBONS, SB., M. D. 



As the people of California are grape-eaters, and to a greater extent, 
probably, than any other people, I Have thought it might be well to 
convey to them, through the medium of the State Board of Health, a 
few hints in regard to the injurious consequences sometimes arising 
from the swallowing of the seeds and skins. 

My attention was first drawn to this subject about twenty-five years 
ago through a sea captain, living at Rincon Point, who sufiered from 
obstruction of the bowels. No means in my power were available to 
give him relief. He vomited constantly, and at length threw up some 
of the contents of the bowels, and died, finally, from exhaustion. 
On examination after death, the lower portion of the small intestine, 
and the adjacent portion of the large intestine, were found impacted 
with the seeds and skins of grapes. It was impossible to mistake 
the cause of his death. 

From that time onward I have observed occasional cases similar 
in character, though not always followed by fatal results. During 
the present autwmn I have seen a young lady who w^as attacked 
violently with cholera morbus. She had eaten freely of grapes, 
swallowing both seeds and skins, and they were discharged in great 
quantities, both from the stomach and the bowels. The inflammation 
excited by them continued after their evacuation, and cost her her 
life. I first saw her several days after the attack, and a few hours 
prior to her death. She was cold and pulseless, and had the appear- 
ance of a person dying from malignant cholera. 

About the same time I met wath a lad ten years of age, who was 
attacked in the same manner, and from the same cause. Though 
the offending substances appeared to be voided, yet he continued to 
suffer severely from inflammation of the intestines and peritoneum, 
which had supervened. He recovered, however, though the escape 
from death was a narrow one. 

Very young children sometimes swallow grapes entire. The most 
serious consequences, such as fever, convulsions, and inflammation, 
may result from this cause. It would appear that the seeds and 
skins often accumulate gradually and for a length of time, before 
the bad effect is perceptible. If the seeds are partially chewed, they 
will be more likely to do mischief, not from any poisonous quality 
possessed by them, out only as mechanical irritants. 

Certain varieties of grape are more likely to do mischief than 
others. It is probable that the small, juicy grapes are the worst, and 
the larger and more fleshy varieties less liable to do harm. But it is 
well to avoid swallowing the seeds and skins in all cases. There is 
no difficulty in separating and rejecting them, if the grapes are eaten 
without greedy haste. 
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SEWERAGE FOR STOCKTON. 



To the Mayor and Common Council of the City of Stockton : 

Gentlemen: One of the objects for which the State Board of 
Health was^ created is that therS may be some competent advisory 
body to which the public may appeal when considering those mat- 
ters which relate to the conservation of the public health. 

It is of no little importance that school-houses should be so con- 
structed that the health of teachers and children should suffer no 
harm from badly made seats and desks; from being imperfectly 
w^armed in winter; or ventilated at all times. 

In bestowing charity, or inflicting punishment upon the unfortu- 
nate and depraved— and no young State has laid broader foundations 
for the care of these large classes, or may point with more just pride 
to its munificent endowment for their comfort and restoration to 
society than can California — ^humanity demands that the buildings 
in which they are by law incarcerated should conform to the strictest 
requirements of hygienic rules. 

And when large populations are gathered in limited districts there 
is obvious justice in a demand that they shall be protected from the 
insidious visitations of those diseases which result from the careless- 
ness of some, the ignorance of others, or the indifference of all. To 
whom shall this appeal be made, with a greater probability of a 
proper response, than to those the business of whose lives it is to 
trace diseases to their rig;htful causes, that the proper remedy may be 
applied, not only for their cure but, what is of far more importance, 
their prevention. 

Occupying the position as a member of that Board, and being the 
President of our own local Board of Health, I will, I hope, be par- 
doned for volunteering some remarks upon the scheme, which has 
been partly referred to me, and which has been so timely projected 
for sewering this town, and upon plans for sewering towns in general. 
I will premise by saying that not only are some dreadful diseases now 
known to the profession of medicine only through its literature, as 
the plague; but others have lost their terrors by the certainty with 
which they may be warded off, as small-pox and cholera ; while sta- 
tistics, carefully collected in English towns, show that another large 
class, as typhus, typhoid, scarlatina, diphtheria, and tubercular con- 
sumption has been reduced from one-fourth to three-fourths of their 
former rate of mortality^ by judicious systems of sewerage and other 
preventive means, principally the former. 

The experience of those countries which have, during the last half 
century, paid most attention to this subject, has demonstrated the 
fact that different plans have been applied with equal success under 
varying circumstances. The *Mry earth" plan has been found to 
work well in garrisons, in manufacturing establishments, and in 
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small towns, especially where water conveniences for flushing were 
not at hand, but for very good reasons, not necessary to be mentioned 
here, has been found inapplicable to large towns and cities, and 
inferior at all times to a water system where that is available. The 
pneumatic plan, adopted in several large European cities, has been 
found not only eflicient^ but economical. It, however, requires a 
large expenditure to put it in operation, and is best adapted to closely 
built cities, and well ordered communities. The plan found to work 
best under all circumstances where water is attainable is by a system 
of sewers of a proper gradient, so arranged that where the supply of 
water, per capita, is insufficient for the removal of the sewage by a 
steady, regular now, an abundance may be had for flushing when 
needed. This plan recommends itself especially to our considera- 
tion for the reasons that it may be made here very effective by there 
being ample fall for all necessary purposes ; that it may be made by 
sections, as the wants of the community may require ; and, also, that 
in a few months the city will come in possession of water sufficient 
for its requirements for many years, with great facilities for enlarging 
the supply, whenever it becomes necessary to do so, by Mormon 
Slough, the Calaveras River, augmented in dry season from the 
Mokelumne, or by artesian wells. I would, therefore, unquali- 
fiedly recommend for the central part of the city the early construction 
of main sewers, of hard brick and hydraulic cement, lined with the 
latter, and laterals of well burned an*d glazed stone or earthernware, 
provided it can be obtained of good quality. The former should be 
egg-shaped, and large enough to answer any probable future wants, 
say not less than five and a half feet in diameter, provided with man- 
holes on every square, and proper means of ventilation, and empty- 
ing into a large receiving tank, or reservoir, which may be enlarged 
from time to time, from which the sewage can be pumped into ^lo^- 
mon Slough, near Tule Street, for the present, as advised in the plan 
" Pro bono Publico,'^ but ultimately carried in iron pipes either to the 
San Joaquin River, or utilized upon reclaimed land, by irrigation, 
west of Mormon Slough. It is absolutely necessary that such dispo- 
sition be made of the sewage that it will not find its way into Stock- 
ton Channel by the refluent tide, and hence, at no distant period, if 
not used upon reclaimed land, or if found to be offensive when 
deposited in Mormon Slough, it will become necessary to drop it into 
the current of the river at a time when it will be carried too far 
down the stream by the current and ebbing tide to be brought back 
by the flood tide. It is not in my province to do more than to indi- 
cate a genera,l system, and leave to engineers to supply the details, 
upon which as much depends as upon the general plan. Any one 
would be worse than useless that did not contemplate adequate pro- 
vision for keeping the reservoir emptied before the sewage had fer- 
mented, or that admitted of the escape of exhalations from the man- 
holes, or proper arrangements for arresting the silt, or badly trapped 
water closets, or that did not require suitable connections to be made 
between the dwellings and the sewers, with such adjustments as will 
prevent their becommg choked, at the same time that they exclude 
sewer gases. 

The topography of the district embraced in the town limits, in my 
judgment, indicates the necessity of having three divisions of the 
works. A central, lying between Lindsay Street and Mormon Slough, 
and one on each side of this one. The former to be commenced at 
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once, and the two latter as the exigencies of the city may demand. 
Ihe southern division may be made to connect with the clearing 
pipes below Mormon Slough, but it would not be safe to dispose of 
the sewage of the northern short of the San Joaquin below Rough 
and Ready Island. The facilities for getting rid of storm-water are 
so great here that it is not advisible to attempt to carry it by the 
sewers, but should be disposed of by surface drainage. As the 
public health requires that some means should be adopted for sur/ace 
soil drainage, and, as it is not proper to admit this into the main 
sewers, it would add little to the expense to lay in the sewer trenches 
earthenware drains for this purpose exclusively. The surface over 
which Stockton has been and will be built is intersected by sloughs, 
some of which should never be closed until adequate provision is 
made for all storm-waters, while others have been and still others will 
be filled m. This filling in does not dry these places, except on the 
surtace, to whatever extent it may be carried ; and, hence, here more 
than almost anywhere else will it be necessary, by mrface soil drains, 
to get rid of this water, for its presence, in the course of time, may 
very seriously prejudice the public health. 

No sanitary fact is more clearly established than that tubercular 
consumption may be greatly lessened by a proper provision for the 
escape of surface soil water, and the fact is as clearly proven that this 
water cannot be admitted into the sewers without the escape of dele- 
tereous gases. Therefore, it is important that separate drains be laid 
in the same ditch with the sewers, but with a different outlet. There 
would, in fact, be no objection to dropping this water into any of the 
large sloughs that will perhaps never be tilled in. 

In concluding what I have to say on this important subject, I 
would urge the Council to renew its bid for plans, and call them in 
in tinieto commence operations at as early a day as possible; and 
I would suggest the advantage of levying a small special sewer tax, 
trom year to year, to create a fund for this purpose. In this way the 
city may be sewered without the necessity of increasing its bonded 
indebtedness, already so large. 

F. WALTON TODD, M. D. 
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REPORT ON THE SANITARY CONDITION OF THE CITY 
FRONT OF SAN FRANCISCO. 



BY A. B. STOUT, M. D. 



To the prominent city front of San Francisco there is no broad and 
liberal access, except by way of Market Street. The commercial front 
of the city for the ingress of its foreign commerce, with deep water 
before it for its shipping, and free egress for its exports, its railroad 
communications, its ferry connections, all concentrate on that front- 
ispiece which lies between Market Street Wharf on the south and 
Vallejo Street Slip on the north. Therefore, the district bounded by 
Market on the south, Vallejo on the north, and Montgomery Street 
on the west, forms the commercial center of departure for all the 
radiating lines of communication with every part of the city. But 
it is just this section which now is the most depressed in value, 
deserted by commerce, the most unhealthy by stagnant accumula- 
tion of effete products which exist within our municipal lines. Pau- 
city of space does not permit amplification, but look at the map 
of this point of departure, with the radiation of the streets, and its 
command of the situation for the ingress and egress of the city 
becomes instantly apparent. 

We, therefore, recommend, in this biennial report, the accompa- 
nying suggestion, as by chart hereto affixed, for the improvement of 
this controlling center of the city. It comprehends the formation of 
two fine avenues to the city front. At present, except by Market 
Street, there is no liberal public access to the front. 

The triangular spaces, colored pink, at the terminus of the avenues 
On the city front, should be ceded to the city, in order to render the 
large esplanade at the general landing more space and better sym- 
metry of form for the fine warehouses, hotels, etc., which would 
quickly adorn the front; and, of course, with more ample space, 
would follow increased salubrity. It is also just this space which is 
now a vast quagmire of sewage beneath the planked and piled super- 
structure. Space is also called for here for the railroads. The ample 
area so obtained would soon, when covered with a granite facing, 
form an elegant esplanade. It would be provided with granite steps 
to suit the changes of tide, where small craft, and the boats of foreign 
vessels, etc., would find a landing. This want is now very badly 
provided for. 

At the north and south corners of this esplanade we would pro- 
pose a fresnel light to guide all vessels, small and large, in the dark, 
fog-covered, and stormy hours of our winter nights. 

The present is the most economical moment to make these 
improvements. The buildings on. the north side of Jackson are now 
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NAMES AND RESIDENCES 



Of the Regular Correspondents of the State Board of Health, during the 
year eighteen hundred and seventy-six. 



Kames. 



Dr. B. Ream 

Dr. W. H. Patterson. 
Dr. C. L. Anderson— 

Dr. C. B. Bates 

Dr, P. Delmont 

Dr« H. S. Orme 

Dr. L. Robinson . 



Ebsidencbs. 



,__' Yreka, Siskiyou County. 

Cedarvil le, Modoc County. 

Santa Cruz, Santa Cruz County. 

, Santa Barbara, Santa Barbara County. 
._ San Buenaventura, Ventura County. 

.Los Angeles, Los Angeles County. 

. Colusa, Colusa County. 



Dr. E. A. Kunkler ! Placerville, El Dorado County. 

Dr. Q. C. Smith | Cloverdale, Sonoma County. 



Dr. J. H. Crane— 
Dr. C. A. Kirkpatrick . 

Dr. M. C. Parkison 

Dr. P. C. Durant 

Dr. J. B. Trembly 

Dr. M. B. Pond- 



. Petaluma, Sonoma County. 
. Redwood City, San Mateo County. 

Antioch, Contra Costa County. 

Folsom, Sacramento County. 

Oakland, Alameda Counly. 

.Kapa City, Napa County. 



Dr. M. Baker i Visalia, Tulare County. 

Dr. Jos. S. Jackson Modesto, Stanislaus County. 

Drs. W. D. Rodgers and A. H. Cochrane I Watsonville, Santa Cruz County. 

Dr. J. M. Briceland ' Shasta, Shasta County. 

Dr. John Lord ) Weaverville, Trinity County. 



Dr. P. R. Brown _ 

Dr. A, B. Caldwell 

Drs. Miller and Jenkins 

Dr. 0. F. A. Nichel 

Dr. Alemby Jump 

Dr. Thomas Ross 

' J>T, E. L. Farramore 

Dr. H. J. Crumpton 

Dr. W. C. Baylor 

Dr. W. T. Bell 

Dr. A. H. Pratt 

Drs. J, F. Pressley and J, M, Vance 

Drs. A. McMahon and A. L. Castleman. 

San Francisco Board of Health 

Stockton Board of Health 

Sacramento Board of Health. 



. Millville, Shasta County. 

Marysville, Yuba County. 

Oroville, Batte County, 

St. Helena, Napa County. 

Down ieville. Sierra County. 

Woodland, Yolo County. 

Woodland, Yolo County. 

Lakeport, Lake County. 

Princeton, Colusa County. 

Winters, Yolo County. 

Dixon, Solano County. 

. Suison and Fairfield, Solano County. 

San Jose, Santa Clara County. 

San Francisco. 

Stockton, San Joaquin County. 

. Sacramento, Sacramento County. 



Dr. H. N. DuBois i San Rafael, Marin County. 

Dr. James A. Brown Sutter Creek, Amador County. 

Dr. M. Reinhart Susanville, Lassen County. 

Dr. William Curless 

Dr. A. Trafton 

Dr. H. F. Hall — 

Dr. D. H. Johnson 

Dr. S. B. P. Knox : 



-Truckee, Nevada County. 

Woodbridge, San Joaquin County. 

^- Adin, Modoc County. 

San Mateo County. 

. Santa Barbara, Santa Barbara County. 



TEMPEEATTJEE TABLES. 



For the purpose of yet further illustrating the meteorological 
features of some of the principal localities alluded to in the report 
on " The relations of the climate of California to consumption," the 
following tables of temperature, and, where practicable, of humidity, 
are appended. 
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, RESULTS OF METEOEOLOOICAL OBSERVATIONS AT ATl^AS PEAK. 
(Reported by A. P. Evans.) 

.iKt^n;;S-crS5^ si»^« ai^sT.tsf ^r.'iriK 

S me-HiKh^t t™it»re, U°; lowest, 45». Average chajjtge eyenr twenty-four 



AN ACT 



lb amend section three thousand and sixty-one of the PoUtieal Code, rela- 
tive to local Boards of Health. 

The PeopU <^ the Siaie of Otliforma, repre^ted t« SemU and Ammbls,, do enact oiMowa .• 
Sectiok 1. Section three thousand «id sixty-one of the PoUtical Code is hereby amended so 

State Board of Health may require : 
r ^^e^rSrSwiK'^u^'^f each as near as can be a^rtained, within their 

J"r^Se pr^nW^dS^'^r'm^! and such other matters witWn their knowledge and 

the reculatioii of sanitary matters within their town or city. 
Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect immediately. 
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CONSTITUTION 



CALIFOEOTA STATE AGRICULTUEAL SOCIETY. 



ABTICLB I. — VJlUR. 

Section 1. This Society shall be called ** The California State Agricultural Society.'' 

ARTICLE II.— OBJECT. 

Section I. It shall be the object of this Society to encourage the cultivation of the soil, and 
the general development of all the agricultural resources of this State. 

Sfic. 2. To foster every branch of mechanical and household arts calculated to increase the 
happiness of home life. 

Sec' 3. To extend and facilitate the various branches of mining and mining interests. 

* 

ARTICLE ni. — MEMBBRSHTP. 

^ Section 1, Annual Members. — ^Any person who has, during the year eighteen hundred and 
sixty-five, or who shall, during this year, or any subsequent one, pay into the funds of this 
society the sum of live dollars, may become a member of the same; such membership to expire 
on the thirty-first day of the following December. 

Sec 2. Life Members* — ^Any person may become a member for life by the payment of fifty 
dollars; or, if already a member, by the payment of forty-five dollars, and shall thereafter l>e 
exempt from all dues and assessments. 

Sec 3. Hcmorary and CorrespoindiTig Members* — ^Any person whom the Board shall propose 
may be elected an honorary or a corresponding member, and shall enjoy, free of charge, all the 
privileges of the Society, except voting and holding office. 

Sec 4. Privileges of Memhers. — Any citizen of this State, being a member of this Society, 
shall be eligible to office, entitled to vote, and enjoy the free use of the library, under the rules 
of the same, and have free admission, accompanied by his wife and minor children, to all the 
exhibitions of the Society, and shall be permitted to compete for premiums in any or all depart- 
ments. 

Sec 5. Expulsion of Members. — ^Any member who shall present for exhibition any article or 
animal which he is not entitled by the rules of the Society to exhibit, or who shall attempt to 
deceive, or be guilty of a breach of good faith toward the ^ociet^r, may be expelled by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present at any meeting of the Society; provided, always, that no 
member shall be expelled unless written notice of the alleged offense shall have been served on 
him, or left at his usual place of residence at least twenty days pievious to the action. 

article IV. — OFFICERS. 

Section 1. The ofiicers of this Society shall consist of a President and nine Directors, who 
shall constitute a State Board of Agriculture, five of whom shall constitute a quorum. They 
shall elect a Treasurer and Secretary, not members of the Board. They majr also appoint, 
annually, as ofiicers of the Board, a chemist, a botanist, a meteorologist, a geologist, a metallur- 
gist! an ornithologist, and an entomologist, and define the duties of each. They may appoint 
such committees on the various departments of agriculture, mining, and manufactures, either 
generally, or for specific purposes, as they may deem important for the best interests of the State, 
and require such committees to report the results of their investigations to the Board at such 
. times as may be named by them. 



8ec. 2. Duti&s of President — The President shall preside at all meetings of the Board> and 
of the Society^ shall have power to call special meetings of the Board when necessary, and at 
the written request of ten members may call extra meetings of the Society; shall appoint all 
meetings not otherwise provided for; shall vote only at tlie election of officers, and in case of a 
tie J and shall sign all financial and official documents emanating from the Society, not other- 
wise provided for. In the absence of the President from any meeting of the Boara or Society, 
any Director .may be called to the chair, and during such meeting, and for the completion of 
any business transacted, or ordered at the same, shall have the same powers as the President. 

Sec 3. Ditties of Secretary. — ^The Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the Society, 
keeping in a separate book copies of all letters written in the name or on behalf of the Society, 
holding the same free to the inspection of any member of the Society, at any regular meeting 
of the same. He shall also receive and lile all letters addressed to the Society, holding the 
same subject to the Board of Directors. He shall attend all the meetings of the Society and the 
Board, keeping a full record of the doings of each in a separate book, and shall furnish a cony 
of the proceedings of. each meeting to the Committee on Publication within five days after the 
close of such meeting. He shall prepare and publish all notices of meetings, shall keep a roll 
of all standing committees, and call tne same (noticing absences) whenever desii'ed to do so by 
the Chair; shall sign all certificates of honorary and corresponding memberships, and forward 
the same to those entitled to receive them. He shall keep, in a book prepared for that especial 
purpose, the name and address of every member; shall prepare and sign all gratuitous or com- 
plimentary cards or tickets of admission ; shall countersign all dijjlomas, certificates of merit, 
etc., awarded by the Society, and forward the same to their respective claimants. He shall be 
ex officio Librarian; shall keep the seal, and all the plates, dies, engravings, etc., belonging to 
the Society, and shall cause to he struck therefrom such medals and impressions as may, from 
time to time, be required. He shall have charge of all specimens, models, plants, seeds, books, 
etc, and arrange, prepare, or distribute the same under the direction of the Board. He shall 
prepare all reports to oe made by the Board to the Society, and all reports to be made by the 
Society to the State. He shall receive all moneys due or payable to the Society, and pay the 
same to the Treasurer, taking his receipt therefor; shall hold all bonds filed by officers of the 
Society for the faithful |>erformance of^ their duty, and all vouchers for every class of expendi- 
ture. He shall countersign all drafts ordered by the Board, and all certificates of annual and 
life membership, and keep an account of the same in a separate book, as they are issued, and 
shall, in December of each year, prepare a tabular statement of the receipts and expenditures 
of the Society, according to the law incorporating the same. For which services he shall receive 
such compensation as the Board shall decide to pay. 

Sec 4. Duties of the Treasurei\ — ^The Treasurer shall receipt for all funds at the hands of 
the Secretary, and shall disburse the same only on the order of the Board, attested by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary. He shall also hold in trust all certificates of stock, bonds, notes, deeds, 
or other evidences of debt or possession belonging to the Society, and shall transfer, invest, or 
dispose of the same onl^ by direction of the Society, or by a written order of the Board. He 
shall, within ten days after his election, file with the Secretary a bond for the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties; said bond to be approved by the Board, and to be in a sum equal to twice 
the combined amounts of the funds on hand and the estimated revenue for the year; and shall, 
at the annual meeting, make to the Society a detailed report of all his doings; for which ser- 
vices he shall receive such compensation as the Board shall, from time to time, decide to pay. 

Sbc 6. Duties of the Board., — ^The Board of Managers shall have the general and financial 
management of all the af!aii*s of the Society in the interim of annual meetings. It shall fill all 
vacancies occurring between elections, and shall make the necessary prepai^ations and arran^- 
ments for all meetings, fairs, exhibitions, etc The Board shall also have power to make its 
own by-laws (not inconsistent with this Constitution), and arrange the time and place of its 
own meeting. 

ARTICLE V. — STANDINO COMMITTEES. 

Section 1. Committee of J^^mince.— The Committee of Finance shall consist of three (the 
President and Secretary being two), whose duty it shall be to audit the Treasurer's account, to 
examine and approve all bills before they are paid, to have general supervision of the finances 
of the Society, and to report their doing^s in full to the Boara whenever called on so to do. 

Skc 2. Library Committee, — ^The Library Committee shall consist of three (the Secretary 
being one), whose dutv it shall be to have the general supervision of the libraiy and cabinet, to 
make all necessary rules and regulations for the government of the same (said rules and regu- 
lations being subject to the approval of the Board), to suggest such means for the safe-keeping 
and enlargement of both the library and cabinet as they may deem expedient, and to make a 
full report of their doings, together with the state of the department under their charge, at 
each annual meeting. 

Sbc 3. Visiting Committee* — The Visiting Committee shall consist of three, whose duty it 
shall he to visit and examine all farms, orchards, vineyards, nurseries, field crops, mining 
claims, ditches, mills, etc, which may be entered for competition, and which shall require 
examination at other times and places than the annual fair; to award premiums for the same, 
according to the schedule, and recommend such gratuities as they majr deem proper, and make 
a full report to the Board at least one day previous to the annual meeting. 

Sec 4. . Committee on Publication, — ^The Committee on Publication shall consist of three (the 
President and Secretary being two), whose duty it shall be to contract for and. superintend. 



^J^^^ *^^ direction of the Board, all printing and publishing necessary for the prosperity of 

AKTICLB VI. — ^DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS. 

Section 1. All donations, bequests, and lega^^ies to this Society, designated by the donors for 
any particular purpose embraced within the objects of the Society, shall be with strict fidelity so 
applied ; and the name of each donor, together with the amount and description of such dona- 
tion, and the object for which it was designated, shall be registered in a book kept expressly for 
that purpose. r r / 

ARTICLE VII.— MEETINGS AND EXHIBITIONS, 

Section 1. ExkJMtims.'^Th^ Society shall hold an annual fair and cattle show in the City 
ot bacramento, and may, at its discretion, hold such other exhibitions as it may deem conducive 
to the interests of agriculture. 

Sec 2. Annual JWcc^in^.— The annual meeting shall be held at the Capital of the State, at 
such time during the month of January in each year as the Board may designate, at which time 
all the officers from whom reports of the preceding year's service are required shall present the 
same, and all officers for the ensuing year shall be elected by ballot; and all officers shall 
continue m office until their successors are duly qualified. 

Sec 3. Special Meetings, how called,— "^o special meeting of the Society shall be called but 
upon thirty days* notice in the columns of a newspaper published in each of the Cities of San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Marysville, and Stockton; nor without a request signed by at least ten 
memoers. 

^^?* '** ^■^9^ Foe?n^.— It shall not be admissible for any member to vote by proxy in any 
meeting of this Society, or its Board of Managers. J v :f j 

Sec 6. Quorum of the Society.— At any meeting of this Society, fifteen members (a majority 
01 whom shall represent counties other than the one where the meeting shall be held) shall 
constitute a quorum. ' 

AETICLB IX. — office AND ROOMS. 

Section 1. The office, rooms, library, and cabinet of the Society shall be permanently located 
at the Capitol of the State. -^ r j 

ARTICLE X. — ^AMENDMENTS. 

Section 1. Amendments to this Constitution must be presented in writing at an annual 
meeting, when, if unanimously agreed to, they shall be adopted ; but if there be objection, and 
a majority consent thereto, they shall be spread upon the minutes and lie over until the next 
annual meeting, when they shall be read, and if, after due discussion, two-thirds of all the 
"i^!?- !? P**?^*^* vote for the amendments, they shall be adopted and become a part and parcel 
ot this Constitution. *- r- 

ARTICLE XI. — EFFECT. 

Section 1. This Constitution shall take effect from and after its passage. 



I certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the Constitution of the California State Agricul- 
tural Society, as aniended by unanimous consent at the annual meeting of the Society, held on 
the twenty-eighth day of January, A. D. eighteen hundred and sixty-nine. 

ROBT. BECK, Corresponding Secretary. 



A COMPILATION 



OF ALL THE LAWS NOW IK FORCE RELATING TO OR AFFECTING THE STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



AN ACT 

TO INCORPORATE A STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY AND APPROPRIATE 

MONEY FOR ITS SUPPORT. 
The People of the State of Calif omia, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. There is hereby established an d incorporated a Society to be known and designated 
by the name and style of the " Calipobnia State Agbictoltubal Society/* and by that name 
and style shall have perpetual succession^ and shall have power to contract and be contracted 
with, to sue and be sued, and shall have authority to have and use a common seal, to make, 
ordain, and establish, and put in execution such by-laws, ordinances, rules, and regulations as 
shall be neeessaiy for the good government of said Society, and the prudent and efficient man« 
agement of its affairs j provided, that said laws, ordinances, rules, and regulations shall not be 
contrary to any provision of this charter, nor the laws and Constitution of this State or of the 
United States. 

Seo* 2. In addition to the powers above enumerated, the Society shall, by its name aforesaid, 
have power to purchase and hold any quantity of land not exoeedmg four sections, and may sell 
and dispose of the same at pleasure. . The said real estate shall be held by said Society for the 
sole purpose of establishing a model experimental farm or farms, erecting inclosures, buildings, 
and other improvements calculated and designed for the meeting of the Societv, and for an 
exhibition of the various breeds of horses, cattle, mules, and other stock, and of agricultural, 
mechanical, and domestic manufactures and productions, and for no other purposes. 

And be it further enacted, That if, from any cause, said Society shall ever be dissolved, or fail 
to meet within the period of two consecutive years, then the real estate held by it, together with 
all the buildings and appurtenances belonging to said estate, shall be sold as lands are now sold 
by execution, and the proceeds deposited in the State treasury, subject to the control of the 
iJegislature. 



AN ACT 

SUPPLEMENTAL TO AN ACT TO INCORPORATE A STATE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, APPROVED MAY THIRTEENTH, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-FOUR, AND AMENDED MARCH TWENTIETH, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY-EIGHT. 

The Feople of tfie State of Odifomia, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. The general prudential and financial affairs of the Society shall be intrusted to a 
Board of Agriculture, to consist of a President and nine Directors, five of whom shall constitute 
a quorum. , ^ 

Sec. 2. Said Board of Agriculture shall be elected at a general State AgncuUural Conven- 
tion, to be held at the Capital of the State, in the year eighteen hundred and sixty-three, in the 
month of March, and in the month of January every year thereafter, to consist of the life 
members and annual members of the State Agricultural Society and four delegates from each 
County Agricultural Society within this State, incorporated under the general laws of this State 
for such corporations, and an equal number from each District Agricultural Society, also incor- 
porated under the general laws of this State for such purposes; said delegates to be chosen at 
the annual fair or annual meeting of each such Society next preceding the State Agricultural 



Convention; provided, said convention to be held in March, in the year eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three, m&y admit any person or persons representing any of said County or District 
Agricultural Societies, as the convention may determine by a majority vote, whether such per- 
sons shall have been elected by their respective county or district societies, as provided in this 
Act, or not. — [Amended sectionj] 
^ Sec. 3. The Board of Agriculture shall, at its first meeting after its election, be divided by 
lot into three equal portions (omitting the President), one portion to continue in office one year, 
one portion two years, and one portion three years; one-third of the number, together with the 
President, to be elected at the State Agricultural Convention annually thereafter; the Directors 
to hold office three years. 

Sec. 4. The Board of Agriculture may, in the absence of the President, choose one of its 
other members temporary Chairman. They shall elect a Treasurer and Secretary, not mem- 
bers of the Board, prescribe their duties, fix their pay ; and the said Treasurer and Secretary 
shail be subject to removal at any time by a majority of said Board. 

Sec. 6. The Board of Agriculture shall use all suitable means to collect and diffuse all cla.<3ses 
of information calculated to aid in the development of the agricultural, stock-raising, mineral, 
mechanical, and manufacturing resources of the State; shall hold an annual exhibition of the 
industry and products of the State; and, on or before the first day of January of each year in 
which the Legislature shall be in regular session, they shall furnish to the Governor a full and 
detailed account of all its transactions, including all the facts elicited, statisticts collected, and 
information gained on the subject for which it exists; and also a distinct financial account of all 
funds received, from whatever source, and of every expenditure, for whatever purpose, together 
with such suggestions as experience and good policy shall dictate for the advancement of the 
best interests of the State; the said reports to be treated as other State documents are. 

Sec. 6. The Board of Agriculture shall have power to appoint a suitable number of persons 
to act as Marshals, who shall be, from twelve o'clock noon of the day previous to the opening of 
the exhibition, until noon of the day after the close of the same, vested with aU the powers and 
prerogatives with which Constables are invested, so far as acts or offenses committed within, or 
with reference to, or in connection with, the exhibition are concerned. 

Sec. 7. The Board of Agriculture may, in its discretion, award premiums for the best culti- 
vated farms, orchards, vineyards, gardens, etc.; provided, that said Board shall not audit, allow, 
or pay any amount exceeding one thousand dollars in anjr one year for traveling expenses of 
Visiting Committees in examining said ^ms, etc.; provided further, that no person, except 
practical agriculturists, shall be appointed on said committees. 

Sec. 8. It shall be optional with any to whom a premium is awarded to receive the article 
named, or its equivalent (as affixed), in coin. 

Sec. 9. The State Agricultural Society^ shall have power, at its first annual meeting after the 
passage of this Act, to make such alterations in its Constitution as shall make it conform to the 
provisions of this Act 

Seo. 10. All Acts or provisions in conflict with the provisions of this Act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. II. This Act shall take effect from and after its passage. 



AN ACT 

FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND OTHER INDUSTRIES, AP- 
PROVED MARCH TWENTY-FIRST, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
TWO. 

The People of the State of Calif omia, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

Section 1. There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of five thousand dollars for the State Agricultural Society, the sum of 
three thousand dollars for the Bay District Agricultural Society, the sum of two thousand dol- 
lars for each of the following named societies, viz : the Los Angeles District Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, the Santa Clara Valley Agricultural Society, the Sonoma and Marin District Agricul- 
tural Society, the San Joaquin Vallejr District Agricultural Society, the Northern District Agri- 
cultural, Ilorticultural, and Mechanical Society, the Upper Sacramento Agricultural Society, 
the Siskiyou County Agricultural Society, and the Bay District Horticultural Society, and the 
California Vine-growers' and Wine and Brandy Manufacturers' Association, for each of the 
years eighteen hundred and seventy-two and eighteen hundred and seventy-three. Upon pre- 
sentation of the requisition of the President and Secretary of either of the societies above named 
to the State Controller, the Controller shall draw his warrant on the Treasurer in fovor of such 
society for the amount appropriated to such society, and the Treasurer shall pay the same. The 
money so drawn by each society shall be used for the purpose of paying premiums for the 
varioiis agricultural, mineral, mechanical, and manufacturing products of this State, and for no 
other purpose. 

Sec. 2. The Directors of each of the above named societies, except the State Agricultural 
Society, shall each year report to the State Board of Agriculture the name and post-office address 
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of each of the officers of such society, on or before the first day of May ; and on or before the first 
day of December of each year they shall report to said Board of Agriculture the transactions of 
said society, including the list of articles exhibited and premiums awarded; the amount of 
receipts And expenditures of the year, and the objects for which the expenditures have been 
made; the new industries inaugurated and new products produced, and any and all other facts 
showing the development of the resources of the district embraced in such society, which they 
may deem worthy of such report 

Sec. 3. The State Board of Agriculture shall report annually, on or before the fifteenth day 
of January, to the Governor of the State, the full transactions of the State Society, including the 
facts and statistics collected and information gained on the .subjects for which it exists; also 
Including the report from each of the above named societies, or so much thereof as said Board 
may deem of value for publication. 

Sec. 4. The Governor shall cause five thousand volumes of said report of the State Board of 
Agriculture to be printed each year, at the expense of the State, and paid for as other public 
printing, and delivered to the State Agricultural Society for general distribution. 

Sro. 5. All laws or parts of laws conflicting with the provisions of this Act are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 6. This Act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 



AN ACT 

TO APPROPEIATE MONEYS TO PAY THE PRESENT OUTSTANDING INDEBTED- 
NESS OF THE STATE AGRICTTLTURAL SOCIETY, CONTRACTED IN ERECTING 
THE GRAND STAND, AND MAKING OTHER IMPROVEMENTS TO THE LANDS 
AND PROPERTY OP SAID SOCIETY. 

(Approved March 30, 1876.) 

The People of the State qf CcUifomia, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Skotion 1. The sum of sixteen thousand one hundred and forty-one dollars and eighty-nine 
cents is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the State treasury^ not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to pay the outstanding indebtedness of the State Agricultural Society incurred in erecting 
the grand stand, and making other improvements upon the lands and property of said Society; 
and the Controller of State is hereby directed and authorized to draw his warrant in favor of 
said Society, upon the requisition of the President and Secretary of the same, which requisition 
shall be accompanied with certified copies of the evidences of debt to be canceled equal in 
amount to the amount of the requisition for the said sum of sixteen thousand one hundred and 
forty-one dollars and eighty-nine cents, and the Treasurer of State is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay the same. The money so drawn by said State Agricultural Society shall be used 
for the purpose of canceling the present outstanding indebtedness thereof, and for no other 
purpose. 

Sbo. 2. This Act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 



ANNUAL REPORT 



BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 



To the Members of the California State Agricultural Society: 

Gentlemen: The Board of Directors, inlaying before you their 
annual report of the transactions of the State Agricultural Society, 
have renewed and abundant reasons to congratulate you, and the 
citizens of California, upon the success which has attended the labors 
of the Society, and all agricultural and industrial pursuits in this 
State, during the year just closed, and to assure you that no effort 
has been spared to enlarge the sphere of usefulness of the organiza- 
tion. The work entrusted to us has been given thorough attention, 
and has been accomplished very satisfactorily; and the wisdom of 
establishing and maintaining the Society as a central organization in 
a community engaged in testing and developing the peculiar, vast, 
and singularly varied resources of a country remarkable in all 
respects, and absolutely requiring intelligent and original observa- 
tion and study to secure the best results of husbandry in all its 
branches, has received new and forcible illustration. This fact 
could be better demonstrated if it were fairly possible to elaborate 
our rei)ort ; but we are compelled by law to condense it, and to forego 
the privilege of making an enduring record of a variety of things 
well worthy of preservation. The Legislature, at its recent session, 
decided that our published annual report must be restricted to one 
hundred pages in all. Realizing that the restriction springs from a 
just sense of public economy we offer no protest against it, but ask 
the privilege to express the opinion that a more exhaustive consider- 
ation than was perhaps given to the subject might result in some 
extension of publication privileges in a department of the public 
service that differs widely in nature from any other, and, by reason 
of that very difference, requires especial facilities for presenting val- 
uable facts to the public, and for preserving them in such form that 
they may be referred to at any time, and may be studied to advan- 
tage in any portion of our territory. While it is true that the annual 
reports of the Society have, heretofore, constituted volumes of some 
hundreds of pages, and form quite a library of themselves, it is not 
so apparent that they contain redundant matter or valueless papers. 
Our farmers and growers of stock were compelled, from the begin- 
ning, at peril of failure in their operations, and loss of their capital 
and labor, to cast aside most of the old rules, to make experiments, 
to exercise much caution, care, and patience, to enter upon original 
2-(*) 
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studies, and to adapt themselves and their labors to new circum- 
stances and surroundings of soil, climate, and meteorological con- 
ditions. That they have done so, with marked industry and 
intelligence, is fairly shown in the volumes heretofore published of 
the transactions of the State Agricultural Society. Therein may be 
found original papers, lectures^ essays, and addresses, that are not 
only interesting and, in many instances, of high literary finish, but 
are also of the greatest value and importance for reference and gen- 
eral instruction. The State can well afford an annual outlay of a 
few thousands of dollars to make an enduring record in her pub- 
lished archives of the original experiments and thoughtful conclu- 
sions of that class of her citizens which, more than any other, is 
engaged in creating for her a great future. Good progress has been 
made during the past year in the agricultural and industrial devel- 
opment of California. The population of the State has increased 
largely, and the yield of the varied crops has been greater than ever 
before. The increase shown in the amount of our minor products, 
as well as in those great staples upon which the prosperity of the 
commonwealth has, heretofore, mainly depended, shows a wise move- 
ment in the direction of greater diversity in agricultural pursuits. 
It is to be regretted, though, that, in many cases, the increase of 
quantity has not been accompanied by a corresponding improve- 
ment in the quality of that which has been sent to market; and that, 
placed as we are at a certain disadvantage in disposing of our sur- 
plus products, by reason of distances and liigh cost in transportation, 
it has escaped close practical attention that quality is a matter of 
first consideration. Such want of care has been notable in wool and 
in fruit; and resulting low prices appear to have induced less, rather 
than greater, attention. A little well done is better than a gxeat deal 
done badly. Close attention given to the producing capacity and qual- 
ity of the products of a plot of land, limited in extent, will produce 
better net result than the same amount of labor partly vaporized over 
an area much more extended. It is worthy of serious comment, also, 
that we lack, as yet, a system of rotation in crops, such as has been 
found necessary in other parts of the world, to maintain fecundity 
in the soil, and, is, beyond question, necessary in California. 
Exhaustion will surely follow the growth, upon the same land, of a 
similar crop, year after year, even though the land possess the mar- 
velous qualities, in that respect, of the richest adobe soil ever sub- 
jected to so severe a test. The practice, too, of taking everything 
from the soil and returning nothing to it is yet general amongst our 
farmers— almost universal. The bad effects of such husbandry will 
be felt in years to come. Fertilizers have been found essential in 
older settled lands, and will be in ours; and the chemistry of agri- 
culture deserves greater attention than it has received here, even 
though our cultivated fields are, for the most part, new, as yet, and 
give no signs of abatement of their freshness and vigor. 

The most important product of our soil is wheat, the yield of 
which, during the year, lias been greater than ever before, and chal- 
lenges the world for any parallel. As near as may be estimated, we 
produced, in eighteen hundred and seventy-six, eighteen million 
centals. Reducing flour to its equivalent in wheat, we have exported, 
and hold as a surplus for exportation, to foreign countries, thirteen 
million five hundred thousand centals; and 'there remained in the 
State, January first, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, three mil- 
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lion six; hundred thousand centals. The promise, early in the season, 
was greater than the latter realization. Up to a late period the rains 
were copious, and a large acreage was sown; but in the month of 
May the desolating qualities of the north wind proved disastrous 
throughout a large section, and materially lessened the crop by catch- 
ing the plant while in the milk. This was not fully perceived at the 
time, but the results of threshing were generally disappointing, and 
made the cause and the results more apparent. The early estimates, 
which, in some instances, ran as high as a surplus of eighteen mil- 
lion centals available for exportation, were abandoned at harvest 
time; but the result still left us without a rival in the list of wheat- 
producing countries, quality, as well as quantity, being taken into 
the account. The scale of prices was also, in a measure, disappoint- 
ing to those who made their estimates at the beginning oif the sea- 
son, as wheat ruled exceptionally low during the months of July^ 
August, and September. This was, to some extent, owing to a demor- 
alization in the English grain market, resulting from unfortunate 
operations during the previous year. The important part that our 
State sustains in solving the problem of supplying wheat to Great 
Britain, whose markets regulate those of the world, was newly illus- 
trated in the marketing of our last harvest, while Russia, and the 
Atlantic States of the Union, held back their grain, and France and 
Germany, instead of supplying England, entered the market as her 
competitor in purchases. California was the source of supply which, 
more than any other, regulated quotations in the Liverpool market. 
The average quality of the wheat raised during the season was fair, 
taking ourown production previously as the standard for compari- 
son. It is true, beyond question, that our State will produce wheat 
in greater quantities year by year. A more varied culture is being 

fiven wide attention, but the fresh lands that are constantly being 
rought under cultivation will continue to enhance the yield of the 
most important cereal. The crop of barley was likewise unprece- 
dentedly large, the receipts of it at San Francisco being nearly double 
those of eighteen hundred and seventy-five. Prices have ruled low, 
but a late important advance in them will stimulate production. 

The production of wool continues steadily to increase, the ratio 
being remarkable for the past five years : In eighteen hundred and 
severity-one, twenty-two million one hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand one hundred and eighty-eight pounds ; in eighteen hundred 
and seventy-two, twenty-four million two hundred and fifty-five 
thousand four hundred and sixty-eight pounds; in eighteen hundred 
and seventy-three, thirty-two million one hundred and fifty-five 
thousand one hundred and sixty-nine pounds: in eighteen hundred 
and seventy-four, thirty-nine million three hundred and fifty-six 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-one pounds; in eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-five, forty-three million five hundred and thirty- 
two thousand two hundred and twenty-three pounds; and in eighteen 
hundred and seventy-six, fifty-six million five hundred and fifty 
thousand nine hundred and seventy pounds. If improvement in 
quality kept fair pace with the production there would be little left 
to ask for, out complaints are frequent that growers have been even 
less caieful than usual to forward their wool to market in a mer- 
chantable condition. During the year, wool shipments from different 
sections of the State have varied greatly in condition, and the range 
of prices has, in consequence, been wider than usual. Fully two- 
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thirds of that which was graded was classed A 1, the remainder A 2, 
and B. This proportion is about the same as in former j^ears, but 
owing to the continued depression in the woolen manufacturing 
interests of the Eastern States, consumers have exercised greater 
scrutiny than usual in making selections, and the producers of the 
poorer qualities have naturally suffered in consequence of this and 
the additional fact that fine wools have been most in demand during 
the season. The rapidity^ however, with which our stocks have 
moved off, and the increasing favor with which the California pro- 
duct is viewed by manufacturers, promise well for the future of the 
industry. Low prices during the season have disappointed wool- 
growers, and depreciated the value of nocks, but the industry has 
received no actual check, it being apparent that' the stagnation in 
trade existing in most countries of tlie world was the general cause. 
The ratio of increase in wool-producing in this State is given above; 
the limit of production will not be reached for many years to come. 

The vintage of eighteen hundred and seventy-six kept fair relative 
pace with otner products of our soil in respect to quantity, and was 
excellent in quality. Grapes, at the gathering season, were so low in 
price, in some districts, as to scarcely repay the cost of picking them, 
which stimulated the manufacture of wines, a greater number or 
gallons of which were made than in any previous season. If the 
market for. the vintage has not been a satisfactory one, it is chiefly 
because a partly prostrate condition of trade militated against the 
consumption of a luxury. The prejudice that once existed against 
the wines of California is passing away. Our market for them, con- 
fined now to our own State and a few sections of the United States, 
will eventually include most of the countries beyond the Atlantic. 

In marketing fruits and vegetables, we have made better progress. 
During the year three hundred and fifty car loads of pears, plums, 
and other fresh fruits, were sent to our eastern neighbors — ^more than 
double the shipments of eighteen hundred and seventy-five. Their 
size and flavor commanded for them ready sale at profitable prices. 
The industry of canning fruits and vegetables, of which we have an 
abundant and unfailing crop, is rapidly growing in importance, nine 
large establishments and a number of small ones being now constantly 
engaged in the work. 

It would exceed the limit of space at our command to pass in 
review the progress made in aboriculture, silk and cotton raising, 
tobacco planting, the cultivation of hemp, jute, flax, and other 
fibrous plants, new experiments, special fields of enterprise^ or any 
of the several departments of blood and graded stock raising and 
importing. But little progress has been apparent in raising silk or 
cotton. It has been demonstrated that they can be grown here suc- 
cessfully, but no important results have followed the demonstration. 
Neither jute nor hemp have been, as yet, produced in any large 
quantities, and flax is scarcely cultivated at all. ^ Yet, it is a plant 
well adapted to our soil and climate, and, like jute, is especially 
adapted to our wants. That it attains a high degree of excellence 
on this coast is shown by the award of the Centennial Exhibition of 
the highest prize to a sample from Oregon. Its value, both for seed 
and fiber, entitles it to serious attention. The manufacture of grain, 
flour, wool, and other bags, chiefly from imported materials, gives 
employment in this State, the year through, to about one thousand 
men, boys, and girls. The customs tariff of the United States favors 
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this domestic manufacture, and the materials necessary to supply 
our local demand should be grown at home. 

The planting of forest and other trees has, fortunately, been given 
rnore attention than in former years, but not enough to even offset 
the reckless waste of timber that has characterized us as a community 
for more than twenty-five years. To meet the demands of the present, 
and supply the needs in the future of a constantly increasing popu- 
lation, trees should be planted constantly. The most valuable addi- 
tion made to this department of our resources is the Australian 
eucalyptus. It has been largely planted, and the great rapidity of 
growth it displays, added to the flourishing condition it maintains, 
makes it a valuable addition to our forest trees. A large growth of 
timber is of great importance to the permanent welfare of our State, 
not only on account of its intrinsic value, constantly increasing with 
but little fostering care, but also for the more important reason that 
such a growth determines, to a great extent, the climatic conditions of 
a country. The meteorology of the Pacific Coast is imperfectl v under- 
stood, as yet, and the causes which affect the rainfall are, more or 
less, matters of conjecture; but the experience of other lands is con- 
clusive as to the beneficial effects of forests in maintaining and 
equalizing the supply of moisture. There are places in Europe where 
the felling of forests has converted fields once fertile into barren 
wastes; there are places where the rearing of forests has increased 
the rainfall and restored fertility to abandoned fields. Under several 
governments— notably in Germany— stringent legislative enactments 
compel individuals to contribute to the general welfare by planting 
at least enough young trees to replace the loss by consumption and 
decay that is constantly going on. Every farmer should plant as 
many forest trees as he can spare the time and room for, and should 
make them grow. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 



OF THR 



STATE AQRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

FOR 1876. 



BBCBIPTS. 

Jan. 27— Memberships $140 00 

Feb. 4— A. A. Wood, rent of park for February 600 00 

« W. S. Hobart, life membership 60 00 

Mar. 10— A. A. Wood, rent for March (one-half silver) 500 00 

AprillS- A. A. Wood, rent for April (one-half silver) 1 300 00 

" Zouaves^ rent, balance , 6 00 

** Hussars, rent 10 00 

May 2— A. A. Wood 200 00 

Junel2— A. A. Wood, (gold $200, silver $300) 600 00 

« Sarsfield Guard, rent r- - ^0 00 

June 27— V. S. W. Parkhurst, premium returned 25 00 

July 8— A. A. Wood, rent 500 00 

Aug. 18— A. A. Wood, rent - 500 00 

Sept. 15 — ^Annual memberships^ from January 27th to date 1 100 00 

'< Mr. Merry, certificate 5 00 

Sept. 16— Certificates ~ ^0 00 

« Sweepstakes 15 50 

Sept. 17— Certificates 45 00 

" Sweepstakes JO 50 

Sept. 18— J. H. Scott, cider privilege, (silver) 72 50 

** J. H. Scott^ discount on silver 1 80 

*' Quarter stretch badge 5 00 

'' Season ticket 5 00 

« E. J. Merkley, life membership j season ticket and quarter stretch badge 

returned - 40 00 

<' Entrance money to purse Ko. 1 300 00 

*' Entrance money to purse No. 2 260 00 

*' Entrance money to purse No. 3 400 00 

« Receipts at park -«- 1»080 50 

'* Eeceipts at pavilion 1,608 00 

*< Reserved seats at park 24 00 

*' Refreshment badges at park 9 00 

*' Entrance money to purse No. 4 720 00 

*' Entrance money to purse No. 5 000 00 

" Receipts at park 1>515 00 

'' Receipts at pavilion - 022 00 

*' Refreshment badges at park 00 

Sept. 20— Entrance money to purse No. 6 — 400 00 

*' Entrance money to purse No. 7 — 240 00 

" Entranoe money to purse No. 8 ISO 00 

'' Receipts at park 1*852 00 

" Receipts at pavilion 802 46 

'* Refreshment badges at park 10 00 

Sept. 21 — Entrance money to purse No. 9 660 00 

" EntranoemoneytopurseNo.il 260 00 

" Receipts at park — 2,295 55 

« Receipts at pavilion- — M02 00 

** T« Merry, membership tickets ^5 00 
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Sept. 21— Badges at park _. 6 00 

" Soda privilege at pavilion ". 40 00 

Sept.22 — ^Entrance money to purse No. 12 150 00 

" Entrance money to purse No. 13— „ 400 00 

" Receipts at park -. 2,311 90 

**' Receipts at pavilion _ __: 807 60 

" A. A. Wood, rent of park 1,600 00 

Sept. 23 — ^Entrance money to purse No. 15 _. 320 00 

" Entrance money to purse No. 16— 976 00 

*< Entrance money to purse No. 17 - 625 00 

" Receipts at park 1,473 00 

*' Receipts at pavilion 549 60 

Sept. 24— Ki Hip & Co., pool privilege 4,000 00 

Sept. 26 — D. M. Reavis, sweepstakes 

P. M. Cbatterton, from hay scales 

J. T. Carey, sweepstakes," Wild Idle," 

Methodist Episcopal Church, restaurant privilege. 
W. Schaumlofiel, bar j)rivilege- 



Oct. 



50 00 

3 00 

7 50 

65 00 

, . , „ 126 00 

Memberships sold at Secretary's office, by T. B. Merry, to Sept. 18 446 00 

4— F. M. Chapman, entrance to Spirit of the Times stake, 1875 25 00 

W. L. Pritchard, declaration on « Billy Newell ** 25 00 

R. B. Blomer's frcij?lit j 40' 

S. A. Boutwell, enlmuce on ** Charles H.," purse No. 5 60 00 

M. S. Patrick, entrance on " San Diego," purse No. 6 60 00 

James McCord, on trance on « Jerome," purse No. 15 80 00 

C. Mooney, entiunce on" John Chambers," purse No. 16 75 00 

William Boots, entrance on "Nathan Coombs," purse No. 6 - . 25 00 

Joseph Cairn Simpson, entrance on " Columbia," purse No. 11 60 00 

. One copy Trotting Rules .* 25 

A. A. Wood, account of rent of park 600 00 

A. A. Wood, account of rent of park, (half silver) , 400 00 

G. W. Carey, life membership 60 00 

State Warrant No. 184 16,141 89 

Theodore Winters, pui*se No. 1 :. 300 00 

A. A. Wood, rent 600 00 



Jan. 1 — ^! 



$62,044 75 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

■By amount overdrawn on Treasurer $857 35 

R. E. Barnes & Co., premium 26 00 

James Withington, watchman, balance due 26 00 

Washington Fern, premium 23 00 

Mrs. Sims, premium 10 00 

N. Ij. Drew & Co., on account lumber 600 00 

W. J. Prather, premium 25 00 

Drayage, hauling branches 3 00 

Cleaning and sweeping hall 2 60 

William Coates, premium 3 00 

M. Hanrahan,wood bill J 9 00 

F. J. Lewis, filling diplomas— ^ 3 00 

Matches 40 

Wells, Fargo A Co., delivering diplomas _ 50 

G. W. Whitloek, decorating Directors' stand 20 00 

S. H. Davis, bill hardware . * 223 86 

H.Clark, drain pipe 27 00 

J. C. Devine, premmm (1875) 60 00 

Jesse Slaughter, bill ' 44 00 

R. H. Byers, premium 10 00 

Santa Barbara Index 10 00 

L. li. Siddons, engraving medals 6 00 

L. H. Woo<len, premium 25 00 

0. Ross & Co., bill (1875) 14 00 

R. H. Pettit, bill 16 00 

A. Lehman, bill for feed 45 40 

Foster & Acock, premium 25 00 

Robert Beck, salary for February 166 66 

F. J. Lewis, filling diplomas 8 00 

George H. Baker, blank diplomas 44 00 

Drury Melone, interest on note 600 00 

M. J. Carroll, delivering diplomas 3 50 

Pool-balls 4 00 
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Jaii« 1 — ^Miss Emily Thompson, premium 3 00 

" ' Druiy Malone, discount on silver ($250) on payment of interest 12 60 

*' B. Mellon, hauling jack-screws 1 00^ 

" Express charges on Kansas Beports 3 00 

*' Express charges on seeds 50 

'* Express charges on reports 50 

'* Paper of tacks - 25 

" J. G. All en, writing short-hand reports of evidence .. 40 25 

« D. Gardiner, wood bill 2 50 

« Kobert Beck, salary for March 166 66 

W. G. English, clerk hire 60 00 

" Bobert Beck, salary for April -— 166 66 

" L. L. Siddons, engraving medals 4 50 

" G. W. Mayberry, work at park 31 50 

** SamuelJelly, silverware premiums 18 00 

" Samuel Jelly, silverware premiums 27 00 

** SamuelJelly, silverware premiums 12 00 

*' Bobert Beck, salary for May _ — - — 166 66 

** Drury Melone, interest on note 500 00 

" Discount on si Iver to pav interest oh Melone note 18 60 

" Dale & Co., bill (1875)J_- - 22 68 

" Wm. Crump, watchman for Zouaves 5 00 

" Wm. Crump, watchman for Hussars - -- 10 00 

" Post-office, box rent - - 4 00 

" Express Company , charges on Massachusetts Beports ., 8 60 

'* Postage stamps ^ 2 50 

*' Express Company, charges on Indiana Beports 2 50 

*• Sacramento Directory 3 00 

« H. Wachhorst, napkin ring - — 3 00 

H. T. Holmes & Co., bill- . - 1 20 

" T, J. Lewis, filling life member certificates 2 60 

" Wm. Crump, watchman ^ 5 00 

« Wm. Crump, watchman (S. G.) 30' 00 

« Postage on Australia Beports 25 

'^ Express Company, charges on package Society ^s Beports sent to D. A. 

Preston, Boston 2. 40 

** Postage stamps 5 00 

♦* Bobert Beck, salary for June 166 66 

" Benewal Memphis ITational Association and equipments, ($81 currency)— 73 00 

'* Bobert Beck, salary for July 166 66 

'' N. L. Drew & Co., balance lumber bill — - 553 45 

« F. S. George, interest on lot : -73 75 

** B. S. Carey, salary (1875) 1,000 00 

" Bobert Beck, salary for August 166 66 

'' Friend & Terry, lumber bill (1875) — 46 20 

*' Morris Toomey, bill for stmw _ — 344 00 

'* Mike Bryte, pi^miums of 1875 .— ... 220 00 

" Mike Bryte, premiums of 1876 245 00" 

" Theodore Winters, premiums of 1875 185 Oa 

" Theodore Winters, premiums of 1876 30 00 . 

" Balance of purses, exclusi ve of Spirit of the Times purse '520 00- 

" Mrs. E. S. Hart, premiums 75 00 

« F. Gabriella, premiums *. 132 00 

" G. W. Ma^rberry (paid W. P. Coleman), bill at park 129 60 

*< Bobert Williamson, premiums 46 00 

'* Moses Sprague, hay 465 96 

" Bobert Beck, salary for September 166 66 

^ Baker & Hamilton, premiums of 1875 156 00 

« Baker & Hamilton, premiums of 1876 - 20 00 

** Postage stamps 9 00 

« W. G. English, on account 10 00 

" Pete Chatterton, hardware, etc. 3 00 

" Express wagon. -_ --. 50 

" Telegram to Boruck 40 

« Wachhorst, bill — - 6 00 

" Express envelopes 2 60 

*' Post-office, box rent 4 00 

« Filling diplomas 1 00 

** Express wagon 60 

« W. G. English, on account - 20 00 

** Posting bills on railroad 10 00 

" Express charge on reports — 40 
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Jan. 1—D. Gillis, bill, (1875) _. 6 00 

" Telegram to Thomas J. Vail 2 85 

** Freight on goods from Nevada 125 

*< Telegram from Thomas J. Vail i — 3 10 

" Elliott, for reefing halyards 25 00 

'* Pins 50 

** Car tickets - 25 

" Washing drilling 1 25 

*'• Car ticket* 1 50 

" For flags. — 1 00 

** W. G. English, on account 20 00 

** G. W. Mayberry, on account 20 00 

** C. A. Gillespie, two days* work at scales 6 00 

*' Schroer Bros,, premium, (1875) 2 00 

" . D. G. Brown, premium 5 00 

** Mr. Meeks, second money, Spirit of the Times running stake 50 00 

** Daniel G» Morow, porter at reporters* stand ! -__ .« 24 00 

" G. W. Mayberry, on account 20 00 

** Express wagon, freight ._ ._ 75 

" Mrs. Morehead, premium, (1875) 3 00 

" Miss Mamie Wiseman, pi^mium 9 00 

" F. A. George, premium 5 00 

" Emily Thompson 3 00 

" Charles Thompson 3 OO 

" N.E. White, on account 40 00 

** A. J. Thompson, white washing 22 50 

" Jos. A. M. Martin, bill hardware, at park 23 76 

" Bobert Montgomery, police.. _ 24 00 

" John L. Woods, hauling.. __ 50 

** Meussdorffer, premium, (1876) 1» 10 00 

, " Meussdorffer, premium, (1876) 5 00 

" • W.M. Lower, carpenter at pavilion 108 00 

" W. M. Lower, carpenter 1 76 

" M. Crone, labor at pavilion _ 64 00 

'* J. A. Wilson, bill rent of bedding and furniture „ 12 00 

** D. H. Quinn, premium 30 00 

" Miss Fanny McClatchy, premium..^ , 20 00 

^ " J. H. Gordon, labor at pavilion , 49 50 

. ** Edwai-d Duffy, labor at pavilion 57 00 

** Hiram Clock, labor at pa vil ion ^ 78 00 

" Harry Hill, chief ticket derk at park 30 00 

" Davenport, one day's labor 2 50 

'* George W. Mayberry, one day*s labor 2 50 

.** . J. H. Coulter. 2 50 

" George Wil liams, carpenter at pavilion 140 

" Beuben Johnson, hauling at park 5 50 

" William Crump, watchman at pavilion 20 00 

" James Coffee, police at park 24 00 

" Hotchkiss, Hartwell & Stalker, premium 20 00 

** F. A. Ebel, decorating fountain 25 00 

" Fred. Cox, premium 30 00 

** Halloren, labor 20 00 

" A. Dennery, rent of plates 10 00 

" Miss Emma HartweA, premium . ^ 3 00 

" Bobert Beck, premium ._ . 135 00 

" William Caswell, posting bills.. __ .i »... 32 60 

** William Caswell, posting small bills 1 4 00 

'' A. Grubbs, hauling chairs 8 00 

** J. C. O'Connor, premium 15 00 

*' Sacramento Plow Company, premium 140 00 

*^ Keys to padlocks.. ^ 1 00 

*' F. M. Chapman, livery bill,(1875) 25 00 

** N. E. White,on account __ 10 00 

'* B. B. Blowers, premium : 45 .00 

** Misses Emma and Julia Nicolane, premium 3 00 

** J. Knouth, premium i 26 00 

" Jacob Strahle & Co., premium 10 00 

*' Oakland Tribune, advertising , 12 00 

" Napa County Beporter, advertising .^.. 5 00 

" San Luis Obispo Times, advertising 7 50 

'' Santa Cruz Sentinel, advertising 6 00 

3-n 
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'Jan. 1 — Truclcee Eepublican, advertising 7 50 

<* Santa Cruz Courier, advertising 6 00 

" ' Yolo Democrat, advertising 5 00 

" Colusa 8un, advertising 5 00 

<* Petal uma Weekly Argus, advertising 10 00 

" San Jo6^ Mercury^ advertising 15 00 

" Visalia Delta, advertising 16 00 

** Gilroy Advocate, advert] sing 6 DO 

*' Vallejo Chronicle, advertising 12 00 

** Dixon Tribune, advertising — 6 00 

" Bural Press, advertising - 20 00 

*' Southern Califomian, advertising 12 00 

" Chico Enterprise, advertising 6 00 

" Los Angeles Star, advertising — ^ 10 00 

" Stockton Independent, advertising 20 00 

" J. K. Myere (Virginia Cit^r), posting mammoth posters ^ 7 60 

'* Sunday Advertiser, advertising 5 00 

'* John Breuner, bill, (1875) — — 30 25 

'* John Breuuer, bill, (1876) _ 2 50 

'* John Breuner, premiums, (1876) 70 00 

" George W. Mayuerry, carpenter work 90 00 

** Wilson & Mitchell, hack liire 43 00 

<< C. H. Krebs, bill, (1875) - 315 83 

" C. H. Krebs, bill, (1876) - - 264 83 

S. H. Davis, bills — - - 50 70 

<* K. L. Drew A Co — 241 49 

" W. G. English, on account 50 00 

" Home Mutual Insurance Company 187 50 

** Svealnsumnce Company 62 50 

■« E; Roberts, premium 70 00 

'< W. C. Thomas, premium _ 15 00 

« J. M. Estudillo, premium - 30 00 

'' James Stewart, premium 15 00 

<< H. H. Brockfellow, premium 4*0 00 

*' E. F.Aiken, premium 20 00 

*' C. S. Crittenden, premium — 30 00 

** Dennis Gannon, premium 20 00 

" J. W. Richmond, premium — 30 00 

<* J. H. Scott, premium - 20.00 

<* John Griggs, pi^mium - 40 00 

" E. Comstock, premium .._ - 210 00 

" G. W. Woodward, premium — 40 00 

'* J. F. Sargent, premium ' 15 00 

*' J. E. Roberts, premium — - — 20 00 

« J. B. Chase, premium :..- 20 00 

« Thomas D. Mott, premium — _ _— 40 00 

'' R. S. Thompson, premium. 95 00 

** George Hock, premium 40 00 

i* R. T. O'HanloD, premium - 30 00 

*' S. B. Carrington, premium .— ' 20 00 

" C. Younger, premium .— 265 00 

*' J. R. Brenton, premium — 35 00 

" M. Wick, pi-emium 150 00 

« J. D.Carr, premium— — 1 125 00 

*' A. J. Sooggins, premium — - 185 00 

" P. H. Murphy, premium . 15 00 

" J. W. Childs, premium. *. 25 00 

« . C. Halverson, premium 35 00 

** 8. E. Wilson, premium ^ 20 00 

'* James Ward, premium 15 00 

" James B. McDonald, premium 55 00 

*< J. R, Brockway, premium 40 09 

" S. P. Thomas, premium 70 00 

*< Severance i^ Peet, premium J 175 00 

" Mrs. Blacow, premium 185 00 

<< CThodt, premium 50 00 

« C. P. Bailey, premium 50 00 

'* Landrum & Rogers, premium , 125 00 

" L. C. Powers, premmm - . 95 00 

" J. F. Sargent, premium ..— 60 00 

''* T. L. Chamberlain, premium , «-« 70 00 

" J. B. Chase, premium — 30 00 



Jan. I — Gilmore Angora Goat Association, premium ^ • 75 00 

" Marion Biggs, premium 130 00 

" Ira 6. Bam ber, premium 35 00 

" D. M.'Beavis, premium 605 00 

" D, M. Bea vis, premium 115 00 

" W. M. Hay nie, premium 10 00 

" Hennr Williamson, premium 135 00 

" C. W. Lightner, premium 70 00 

*' H. G. Bassalier, premium . ^ 5 00 

*' W. F. Palmer, premium r ^ 10 00 

*' P. P. Lowell, premium— 40 00 

" E. K. Howes & Co., premium ^ l 65 00 

*' A. E. Aiken, premium .•_ 10 00 

*' G. W. Hancock, premium 25 00 

** Aiken & Luce, premium 125 00 

" Corville Manufacturing Company, premium 70 00 

*' California Manufacturing Company, premium 40 00 

'' Capital Woolen Mills, premium . 108 00 

'' W. P. Peterson, premium 3 00 

*' Taft & Bennett, premium 5 00 

*' S, D. Hamburger <& Co., premium 80 00 

" Miss Annie Gi-uhler, premium ,> 10 00 

'* Robert Chalmers, premium ^ 125 00 

" J. P. Odbert, premium .__ 20 00. 

" W. M. Reese, premium 6 00 

" 0. A. Davis, premium 33 00 

** W. R. Freeman, premium— J 75 00 

*' E. Pierce, premium 3 00 

*' B. Phillips, premium— 25 00 

" S. Roth, premium 10 00 

'* Mrs. H. Kuhe, premium 6 00 

** John Smith, premium 6 00 

** Mrs. R. W. Murphy, premium -. 40 00 

" Miss Carrie Tafb, premium 6 00 

*' Miss C. Meird ike, premium 5 00 

" Miss Rose Miller, })remium 15 00 

*' H, V. Miller, premium .J 25 00 

" ' M. C. Hawley & Co., premium 65 00 

" C. W. Hoit, premium— j. 30 00 

^* B. Dale, premium 55 00 

" Mrs.. J. H. Lewis, premium 25 00 

*' A. B. Gilbert, premium _ — 20 00 

" M. R. Rose, premium — 35 00 

*' Alex. McKay, premium , 10 00 

" J. A. Todd, premium ' 100 00 

*' Miss Carrie Taft, premium 6 00 

*' Mrs. L. Latcher, premium 5 00 

" Mrs. J as. Lansing, premium „ 40 00 

" Miss Carrie Hamilton, jjremium . 5 00 

*' Mrs. Wm. Gen-ish, premium.-.- 5 00 

" E. L. Aiken, premium 65 00 

" J. Rou tier, premium 105 00 

*' J. F. Hill, premium— 50 00 

'* E. L. Brooks, premium 15 00 

** J. P. Stoll, premium 20 00 

'* Detroit Safe Company, premium 20 00 

" P. Stanton, premium _ — 95 00 

" Bergman & Bros., prefhi urn 5 00 

" Mrs. Walther, premium — 10 00 

" Mrs. E. H. Williams, premium 10 00 

*< F. A, Ebel, premium - 120 00 

'* D. DeBemardi & Co., premium - 125 00 

'* Korton Bush, premium 125 00 

'< Bush Bros., premium (1875) 10 00 

** Bush Bros., premium . 10 00 

** BuUard & Byam, premium 8 00 

*' Laufkotter & Co., premium 20 00 

" Miss N. E. Taylor, premium _.— 5 00 

" J. M. Thompson, premium— 50 00 

" J. M. Morgan, ticket clerk at park 25 00 

'' N. S. Hoit, music 650 00 

" John Stout, police at park _ __ 15 00 
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Jan. 1 — H. D. Lamott^ ticket marker . 48 OO 

" . Geo. Hammond, gate-keeper -.. 48 00 

" H. J. Ladd, ticket marker 48 00 

** J. Williams, gate-keeper — i 48 00 

*' Geo. Pardy, royalty on tickets 120 OO 

" Diego Moralles, police 18 00 

'* Daniel C. Gay, police 18 00 

" Ij. Crackbon, clerk at park 18 00 

** Chas. Herndon, clerk at park - 18 00 

** P. Maddox 1 18 00 

** John Ireland, police at park 18 00 

" M. O.Mear, police at park— 18 00 

" M. McTurman, police at park 18 00 

" John JohnsM>n, police at park _ 38 00 

*< L. English, clerk _-_ 18 00 

*' Tbos. E. Hill, porter 15 00 

'* Thos. J. Scott, gas-lighter at pavilion— - - 25 50 

** B. J. Greer, service at park 18 00 

** Samuel Johnson, ticket clerk ^ 18 00 

" Howard Moore, office clerk 24 00 

" Geo. Polger, office clerk _ 24 00 

" Lewis Whiteman, porter at stand '. SO 00 

" Edwin Gray, ticket seller - 18 00 

" Emory Johnson, police : 18 00 

" R. S. Jones, bill for show cases — — 108 00 

" Joe Williams, stairs > — 18 00 

« Walter Littleton, clerk at pavilion 18 00 

" T. B. Merry, entry clerk at course ,.- 100 00 

*' Lopez Mauldin, ticket clerk at pavilion 18 00 

« Mechanics' Mill, bill — — -.- 7 60 

** John S. Wood, drayage— 4 00 

« Geo. W. Hancock, horse hire 30 00 

*' Geo. W. Lane, police at park _ 18 OO 

« John Mitchell, police at park 18 00 

" R. D. White, grand stand.. - 18 00 

" Jesse Slaughter, work at pavilion 86 00 

" John Huey, horse hire, marshal 30 00 

** R. J. Brogan, police at park 18 00 

« H. Clark, labor at park _ 17 60 

'* Robert Greer, ticket seller at park _ , 18 00 

" Jas. Woods, services at park 18 00 

" 0. H. Cambridge, work at pavilion 21 00 

** Samuel Gale, lunches at park 10 00 

" H. S. Beals, usher, grand stand at park 18 00 

" C. M. Hubbard, assistant entry clerk at pavilion... , 6 00 

" C. W. Hawks, entry clerk (on account) at pavilion 60 00 • 

" Chas. Wei nrich, errand boy at pavilion 12 60 

" Samuel Blair^ entry clerk at park 65 00 

« Chas. Brady, police at park 18 00 

" G. H. Coulter, labor at pavilion 20 00 

" Fred. Bremall, labor at pavilion 20 00 

« J. F. Baker, labor at pavilion 20 00 

" M. Feidler, carpenter at park 80 00 

*' H. Vaca, labor at pavilion 25 00 

** F. Davenport, labor at pavilion 25 00 

" Geo. May berry, labor at pavilion 25 00 

*' John Hoif, night watchman at park . 24 00 

" W. F. Gregg, decorating pavilion ! 60 00 

" Benjamin Couser, labor at park 12 00 

« A. Grubbs, drayage — 2 00 

** James Sims, entry clerk at pavilion :. 60 00 

** W. C. Famsworth, labor at pavilion 20 00 

** W.G.English, ticket clerk at pavilion- 40 00 

« S. H. Harvey, police at park j 30 00 

« W. F. Gregg, work at pavilion 38 60 

** N. G. Feld hei m. Assistant Superintendent at pavilion 60 00 

« A. H. Hartman, service at park 21 00 

** Abe Keithly, door-keeper lower hall ' 24 00 

•' Willie Craig, messenger _ 18 00 

'• J. W. Jackson, labor at pavilion 31 50 

.*' John M. Hoag, labor at pavilion 40 00 

** E. Carpenter, services at park 18 00 
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Jan. 1 — George Ingalls, services at park 3 00 

" Californ ia Carriage Man ufacturing Company, i ron work 11 00 

*' Jesse Slaughter, lunch in stand — - 10 00 

« Daniel Foley, police at park 24 00 

" G. W.Smith, services at park. _ ._ 18 00 

" C. E. Rowe, carpenter at park 30 00 

** P. M. Chatterton, superintendent repairs at park 75 00 

" W. F. Brown, labor and watchman 24 00 

** J. 0. Brown, assistant entry clerk at pavilion 28 00 

^* P. CaAerty, police at Judges' stand - 18 00 

** Pacificlce Company, ice 3 25 

" Mrs. Moses Gibson, chambermaid -. 15 00 

** C. S. Bowe, hay weigher z 13 60 

'* Sims Emery, hauling to pavilion 75 

" M. Brennon, police at park 18 00 

** Massey A Taubenheimer, bill ..__ . 28 00 

** Record-Union, advertising _: 62 00 

« Bush Brothers, bill 83 71 

« F. J. Lewis, filling diplomas... 23 00 

*' Carl Halverson, premium 60 00 

•• Theo. Winters, on account Spirit of the Times running stake. 100 00 

'* H. S. Ci-ocker & Co., bill 514 96 

W. H. Vandersiice & Co., bin, (1875) 490 90 

" Capital Gas Co., bill, (1876) .., - - 292 20 

« Hartwell, Hotchkiss&Co 21 50 

" Robert Beck, salary for October 166 66 

" W. L. Pritchard, second money on two-year old running race 60 00 

** C. Cox, premium __ 6 00 

** Express wagon, two trips " 1 00 

*< Henry Vaca, two days labor at pavilion. 2 60 

" M. Schink, premium .' 6 00 

*< W. G. linglish, on account 10 00 

** W. G. English, sundries as per bills -.. 1 95 

" Gas Company's bill 2 70 

" S. B Bourne & Co., premium 50 00 

** Miss Kettie Montford, premium 6 00 

** .J. M. Hogg, clerk one day 4 00 

*' N. G. Feld heim , balance as assistant superintendent of hall 10 00 

" John E. Parkinson, premium...' 10 00 

*' Oakland News, advertising 15 00 

** Welfs, Fargo & Co.'s bill 8 75 

" Marysville Appeal, advertising -. - _. 16 00 

** Placer Herald (1876), advertising. 10 00 

*' Placer Herald (1876), advertising 6 00 

*' E. B.Mott, bill 3 00 

C.F. Klink, bill 7 67 

*' Clark, Bikoff & Co., premium 10 00 

•' Foster & Acock, bill 10 45 

** D. Weiman & Son, bill 1 00 

N. E. White, extra allowance.. 20 00 

" Harry Hill ., 20 00 

** J. F. Stoll . 10 00 

" Dale & Co _ 13 75 

« White&Nichol ., 2 00 

•' Bell&McGraw 19 48 

'* George H.Baker, diplomas 27 00 

'* Express charges on diplomas 60 

*' R. E. Gogmgs, show-case .- 30 00 

'* P. J. Gleason's bill __. 7 60 

** James McGuire's bill - __. 3 00 

" John Henning, premium 6 00 

** Joseph Enright, premium . ._ 25 00 

** Huntington, Hopkins & Co., bill 20 12 

*' Sacramento Valley Agriculturist, advertising ._ 12 00 

'* Kash, Miller 4fe Co., premium 10 00 

*• Carbolic acid - 1 00 

" Express wagon, returning cases 50 

" Silas Graves, bill 1 50 

*' Reuben Johnson, whitewashing park 30 00 

" Sacramento Valley Beet Sugar Company, premium 20 00 

** Internal revenue stamps 50 

W. C. Hawks, balance due clerking 36 00 
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Jan. 1— Exti-a clerk hire during last Legislature 75 00 

*' ' A. J. Black, premium (1875) ._. S 00 

" Daily Bee, advertising S8 00 

". G. W. Carey, Assistant Superintendent park _« 100 00 

" London and Liverpool and Globe Insurance Company's insurance 75 00 

" Robert Beck, salary for November _.. 166 66 

*• Posta^ on Reports sent Commissioner of Agriculture, A ustralia 200 

" Mrs. Enos, premium 6 00 

'' Mrs. Grant, one day's labor at park ._ __ 2 00 

'♦ Capital Furniture Company, premium 5 00 

" Andrew P.Hill 20 00 

" Mrs. Biackleach's bill for badges 10 00 

« Miss Louisa Chapman, premium ^ 3 00 

" Miss Emma Hartwell, premium 6 00 

" Miss Mamie Wiseman^ premium _ 3 00 

" Wm. G. English, balance due for clerk 20 00 

" Miss Rose Miller, premium 2 00 

« Drury Melone's promisory note 10,000 00 

'* Discount on State warrant, from November twenty-fifth to February 

twenty-fifth,at ten per cent. 403 75 

" Discou nt on one thousand six hundi-ed and fourteen dollars, sil vev 100 00 

** D. 0. Mills & Co., discount on six thousand five hundred and seventy- 
seven dollars and seventy cents, silver 394 66 

'* Purse No. 4, 2:23 class 1,200 00 

'* Purse No. 5, 2:40 class \ 500 00 

** Purse No. 6, free handicap 500 OO 

" Entrance money on above 375 00 

" Purse No. 7, two-mile heats, three-year olds ;.. 800 00 

: " Purse No. 8, mile dash for three-year olds that have never won 300 00 

" Purse No. 9, 2:36 class 600 00 

*' Purse No. 12, selling race 500 00 

« Henry Howard for riding E.Tilton 10 00 

'^ Purse No. 13, two-mile heats free for all 1,000 00 

" Purse No. 15, 2:26 class •. 800 00 

<* Purse No. 16, 2:31 class 750 00 

" Purse No. 17, two-mile heats L250 00 

« Theo. Winters, Purse No. 1 $250 00 

*' Entrance to Purse No. 1 300 00 

« Purse No. 2 250 00 

'* Entrance to Purse No. 2 250 00 

" Entrance to Purse No. 3 400 00 

$1,450 00 

Less amount in warrant No. 48 520 00 

1)30 00 

*< D. 0. Mills & Co., interest from July twenty-eighth to December first 107 37 

'* John Hall, second money, Purse No. 1 50 00 

*' Capitol Gas Co., bill (1875) _ 328 20 

« L. A. Upsou, salary, (1875-6) .- 300 00 

** A. Hamburger, bill , .. 475 

'* J.G.Davis .__ 7 50 

'* Locke 4&Lavenson 12 25 

'* Wm. Hawkins, Spirit of the Times trotting purse 575 00 

*' Theo. Winters, balance of first money Spirit of the Times running stake.. 75 00 

" Hamilton & Jackson, premium . 20 00 

" F. 8. George, balance due on purchased real estate 1,636 45 

** A. Meiss, bill „^ 43 oO 

*' A. Flohr, premium 13 oO 

'* J. Eaerth, premium 11 oO 

*' A. T. Nelson & Son, premium _ ^'^ 10 00 

*< James Parsons, premium ^ 8 00 

" J. Laidley, door-keeper pavilion 27 00 

'' Whittier, Fuller & Co., premium 10 00 

*' Mrs. Cron kite, premium 6 00 

*' George H. Baker, diplomas _. 25 60 

" Frances M. Sherman, premium 5 oO 

" S. Lipman & Co.» bill „ 455 

'* Sawing and carrying wood 1 50 

•" Mrs. Withington, premium 5 oO 

" Butte Record, advertising 5 oo 

" Solano Times, advertising 8 60 

^* R. W. Jackson, premium ^_.. ^...^- 5 oO 
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Jan. 



1 — ^Daily Bee, advertising 1 50 

Greorge Redding, premium 20 00 

" Maud Dennison, premium 3 00 

" Emma Irwin, premium 3 00 

" Ad. Hinkson, premium 3 00 

*' Harry Kirk, pi-emium 3 00 

" Willie CI uness, premium— -, -_ ---.,. . ----. 3 00 

*' Minnie Cluness, premium— '. * -* 3 00 

** Mabel Cluness, premium..--— - — ' 3 00 

** Victor Hartley, premium J-. 3 00 

* Minnie Carroll, premium 3 00 

*' Nellie Robin, premium 3 00 

" Nellie Dunlap, premium ' 3 00 

" Sophia Cutler, premium ^ 3 00 

'* Louise Chapman, premium.... 3 00 

" Emm ai Crackbon, premium 3 00 

" Lucy Williams, premium 3 00 

'* Flora Carroll, premium 3 00 

" Robert Beck, Secretary for December I06 66 

<* Mrs. R. W. Lewis, premium 6 00 

« H. Wachhorst, bill fornapkin rings 90 00 

« M.Hanrahan,woo<l bill.. ^ 9 00 

*< F. J. liewis, filling diplomas 1^ ^^ 

« H. W. Seal, premium 25 00 

« San Francisco Chronicle, advertising (1875) ._ — 84 00 

" Post-office, box rent 4 00 

" Mrs. Logan, premium , 3 00 

« Postage, on reports (to Vail) .: .- JO 

" Miss Hattie Knox, premium 3 00 

*' Miss Kittie Almond, premium 3 00 

<* Postage, on summary of races to Spirit of the Times 50 

" J. L. Chadderdon, premium , 5 00 

" N. E. White, balance due for clerking 30 00 

James McGuiw|,biU (1875) , - 45 00 

« William Schaumloffel, bill . 42 60 

'< William Crump, cleaning office 10 00 

« 'E. Lyons & Co., bill 12 56 

*' Sacramento Journal, advertising 10 00 

« A. A. Wood, bill 182 00 

*' A. A. Wood, premium — — 30 00 

'* H. 8. Crocker & Co., bill - 107 00 

*< Jerome Davis,bill — 182 50 

*' Robert Beck, salary - IJ^ ^^ 

« William G.English, copying, etc 75 00 

" C. H. Kwbs,bill..-../:...t 128 58 

Hiram Clock, bill - 1^ 00 

" Record-Union, bill ^0 00 

'' W. R. Strong, bill — - 11 $0 

" T. D. Scriver,biU- 25 00 

L. A. Upson, biU- -• - 2 75 

« G. W. Mayberry, bill - -•-- - , 73 50 

« R. S. Carey, salary 1>000 00 

Total $50,591 88 

Balan^- -— -- 1>452 8J 

$52,044 75 
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EXHIBITS AT THE FATR-1876. 



ANIMALS EXHIBITED AT THE PARK. 



THOROUGHBRED HORSES. 

STALLIONS. 

Ibur s/eara old and over* 

E. J. Baldwin, San Francisco — Rutherford. 

W. L. Pritchard, Sacramento — ^Leinster; Waterford. 

Henry Williamson^ Contra Costa — ^Wild Idle* 

TwQ years old, 

Theodore Winters, Solano— Rockford ; Bill Barnes. 
William Boots^ Santa Clara—Bray oolt. 

One year old, 
J. B. McDonald, Yuba — Charley De Long. 

MARES. 

Three years old, 
R. T. O'Hanlon, San Jos^— Sciatica. 

Two years old. 
James B. Chase, San Francisco— Wild Rose. 

One year old, 

James B. McDonald, Yuba— Three mares, no names. 
James Ward, Nevada— Two mares, no names. 

FAMILT STALLIONS. 

Best sire, other than thoroughbred, with not less than ten colts, open to all 
T>, M. Reavis,* Butte County — ^Blackbird. 

S. Eaton, for C. W. Lightner, Napa— California Dexter: Rocket, three years; Mike Nye, two 
years; Zenith, two yeai*s; Johnny, two years; George, two years; Dora, one year; 
. Hallie, one year ; Fran kie, two years ; Harry, suckling ; Colonel, suckling ; Adonis, three 
years; Mark Hopkins, three years. 

FAHILT MARES. 

Best mare, other than thoroughbred, with not less than three of her colts, 
0. Hulverson, Sacramento— Belle : Franklin; Queen; suckling colt. 

GRADED STALLIONS. 

Must have a cross of thoroughbred blood on either side of sire or dam, 
John Griggs, Yolo — St. John. 

Three years old only, 
John Lynch (by Chase), San Francisco— Napoleon. 

Two years old, 
Marion Biggs, Butte— R. S. Carey. 

C. H. Shear, Sacramento — Cottage Boy. 

One year old, 

D. M. Reavis, Butte — ^Heitsic. 

J. H. Estudillo, Alameda — ^Erwin Davis, Jr. 

Less than one year old, 
D. M. Reavis^ Butte — ^Black Hawk ; Hunter. 
J. P. Thompson, Sonoma — ^Tom Bays. 
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GRADED MARBS. 

D. M. Reavis, Butte^ -Flora. 

C. H. Shear^ Sacramento — No name. 

Four years old and over, with colt, 

p. M. Reavis, Butte — ^Betty ; Mollie ; Jane ; Laura. 
0. H. Shear, Sacramento — ^Alicia MandeviUe. 

Two years old, 
James Stewart, Butte— Fanny. 

One year old, 

D. M. Reavis, Butte — ^Mamie. 

ALL-WORC STALLIONS. 

Four years old and over, 

A. M. Plummer, Sacramento County — ^Black Eagle. 

Lewis Williams, El Dorado — Random, Jr. 

J. Rassette, Sacramento— Charley. 

G. Hack, Sacramento — ^Young Senator. 

J. S. McCue, Marin — Copperhead. 

H. H. Rockfellow, Contra Costa — Cardinal. 

Three years old, 

J. W. Richmond, Sacramento — Charlie G. 

Tvfo years old* 

J. H. Scott, Sacramento — Prince Albert; Rattler. 

One year old, 

J. F. Sargent, Yolo— Stephen A. Douglas. 

ALL' WORK MARES. 

Four years old and over, with colts, 

C. W. Lightner and S. Eaton, Napa — ^Lola. 
0. Hulverson, Sacramento — Belle. 
G. Hack, Sacramento— No name. 

" Four years and over, withcmt colts, 

C. W. Lightner and S. Eaton, Napa — ^Mary Fish. 
G. Hack, Sacramento — ^Young Rattler. 
Cheney Luce, Sacramento— Mollie ; Alice. 

E. Coinstock, Yolo— Cora. 

Three years old, 

J, E. Roberts, Sacramento — ^Mollie Stark. 

Ttpo years old, 
P. H. Murphy, Sacramento County — ^Flora. 

BEST GELDING. 

Ft>r the saddle or harness, 
J. D. Burnett, Sacramento County— Rattling Jim. 

DRAFT STALLIONS. 

Four years old and over, 

John Lynch (by Cbase), San Francisco — Hector. 

P. M. Worn, Butte— Gray Eagle. 

William Hood, Sonoma — ^Tom Sayers. 

E. H. Miller, Jr., & Co., Sacramento — Idol. 

G. W. Woodward, Yolo — Monarch. 

John James, Sacramento — ^Robert Bruce. 

. One year old, 
C. Hulverson, Sacramento^Franklin. 

DRAFT HARES. 

Four years old and over, with colt 



E. Comstoek, Yolo— Polly. 

0. Thodt, Solano— Lucy. 

C. Hulverson, Sacramento — Queen< 



0. Thodt, Solano— Fanny. 



Four years and over, no colt. 
Two years old. 
One year old. 
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ROADSTER STALLIONS. 

Best four years old and <wer. 

J. L. Clark, Sacramento — ^Ethan Allen* 

H. W. Seale, Santa Clara County— Elmo. 

C. W. Lightner and S; Eaton, Napa— California Dexter. 

J. P. Sargent, Yolo— Yolo Bill. 

J. P. Smith, San Prancisco^Cash. 

P. Hoag, Santa CJara— Paddy McGee. 

C. S. Crittenden and Gleason, Alameda— Erwin Davis. 

William Hendrickson, San Francisco — James Lick. 

a. W. Woodward, Yolo— Don Juan. 
J, W. Moore, Sacramento — Confidence. 
J. H. Shafter, Marin — ^Rustic 

Three years old. 
J. B. McDaidd, Yuba— Brij^adier. 
H. Hyzer, Sacramento— Bismarck. 
M. Toomey, Brighton — ^Adonis. 

Tv}0 years old, 

0. 0. Goodrich, Sacramento County — ^Riverside. 
H. W. Seale, Santa Clara^Elmo Colt. 
G, Hack, Sacramento— Newton Booth. 

BRST GBLDITTO. 

Jioadster,/<yur years and over, in harness* 

Daniel Flint, Sacramento— Blondin. 
J. A. Estudillo, Alvarado— St. Charles. 
G. Hack, Sacramento— No name. 

D. Hoag, Santa Clara- — ^Honest John. 

P. M. Worn, Butte— Signal ; Nose j Nose. 
W. M. Stark, San Francisco— Sparrow. 
H. Schlubiens, Sacramento — ^Black Ralph. 
J. M. Estndillo, Alvarado— Waverly. 

BOADSTBB MARB9. 

Best fowr years old and over, w> colt, 

T. D. Mott, Los Angeles— Maggie Mitchell. 
W, Hendrickson, San Francisco— Patchen Girl. 
James McCord, San Francisco— No name. 
F* S. Malone, San Francisco — Susie. 
J. L. Clark, Sacramento— Flora. 

C. M. Chase, San Francisco— Nellie C. . 
J, M, Reavis, Butte— Flora. 

Joseph Jasper, Yuba — ^Lizzie Jasper. 
L. J. Rose, Ix»s Angeles — ^Barnes' IdoL 

Best three years old* 
J. D. Bennett, Sacramento— Brighton Belle. 
a S. Crittenden and D. H. Gleason, Alameda^-Gipsey Davia. 

Two years old, 
S. Eaton, Napa — ^Frankie E. . » 

D. Gannon, Alamedar— Belle Davis. 
J. A. Estudillo, Alameda — Elsie. 
Crittenden & Gleason, Alameda— Graeie C. 
J, F. Sargent, Yolo— Enos Maid. 

J. F. Sargent, Yolo— Old Maid. 

CARBIAOR HORSES. 

Ovmed and driven by one person* 

J, A, Burke, Sacramento— Nick and Phil. 

J. R. Brockway, Sacramento— Frank and George. 

ROADSTER TRA'MS. 

Otoned and driven by one person, 

F. P. Dodge, Solano — Barney and mate. 
A. J. Sooggins, Sonoma — Kitty and Jenny. 
Joseph Keniel, Grass Valley— Bally and Charlie, 
J. S. McCue, Marin— Copperhead and male. 



C. A. Shepley, Saoramento — Guess. 
L. Williams, El Dorado— George. 



BEST SADDLE HORSB. 
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M. M. Odell, Sacranfcnto— Frank. 
S. E. Wilson, Butte— No name. 

BEST OBLDINa. 

Ii\>r saddle, harness, and aU purposes, 
J, M. Estudillo, Alameda- Taken off by order of President 
A. Gilbert, Sacramento — ^Butler. 
M. M. Odell, Sacramento- Kate; George. 
A. J. Scogjgins, Sonoma — ^Lillie. 
Marion Biggs, Butte— Boston. 

JACKS. 

^ ^ Four years and ov^, 

J, F. Sargent, Yolo — Smuggler. 
W. 0. Jennings, Yolo — Honest John. 
Marion Biggs, Butte— Humboldt. 

unLRS. 
Best span of mtUes, any age, 
A. J. Steiner, Yolo— Kind Charley j Brown T^om, 
J, W. Chiles, Yolo— Katie Sampson. 

, «, ^, „ ,. -^^^ 4P«» of any age, 

J. W. Chiles, Yolo-^ohn and Dick. ^ ^ ^ J 

COLTS. • 

Best yearling horse colt, 
0. Hulverson, Sacramento— Franklin. 

J.Eaton,Napa-H»ttieP,Don». ^^^'^J^^' 

Best stickling horse colt 
J. L. Clark, Sacramento— Brown colt. 

5. Eaton, Napa— Colonel. 

Best exhibit of colli, 
D. M. Reavis, Butte— Hunter, Bla«khawk, Lama, John Boggs, Betty, Jersey, and Heitzlg. 

_ ,, ^ . _ ^ SWEEPSTAKE HARES. 

D. M. Reavis, Butte— Flora; Kellie. 

Best exhibit qf colts, 
C. W. Lightner, Napa^Franklin, Mike, Nye, and Zenith. 

6. Eaton, Napa— Johnny, George, Harry, and Colonel. 

DURHAM CATTLE. 

BULLS. 

Four years old and cfver, 
p. M. Reavis, Butte— Stonewall ; 8th Duke of Liberty. 
M. Wick, Butte— Orlando. 
A. J. Scoggins, Sonoma—Muscovite. 

E. Comstock, Yolo— Ist Duke of Yolo. 

_ ^ ^ Three years old, 

J. C. Connor, Sacramento-^uy, 

J. M. Thompson, Napa— Golddust 

A. A. Wood, Sacramento — ^Amos Ladd« 

r r^ „ ^ Two years old, 

J. C. Conner, Sacramento— Eureka. 

M. Wick, Butte— Golden Duke. 

C. Younger, Santa Clarar— Red Thorndalej Oxford Lad. 

One year old, 

D. M. Reavis, Butte— 1st Duke of Chioo; 2d Duke of Chieo. 

Jesse D. Carr, Monterey— 6th Duke of Monterey; Duke of Gabilan ; Lorean's Lord Oxford. 

C. Younger, Santa Clara— Airdrie Thomdale; Double Duke. v^ioni. 
A. J, Scoggins, Sonoma— Governor Irwin. 

JDurham bull calves, 

D. M. Reavis, Butte— 4th Duke of Chioo. 
J. C. Conner, Sacramento—" Ralston." 

J. D. Carr, Monterey— Geneva's Oxford ; Duke of Monterey. . 

M. Wick, Butte— Red Cloud 2d. 

C. Younger, Santa Clara— Oxford Duke. 

A. J. Scoggins, Sonoma^lst Duke Coldwater. • 

E. Comstock, Yolo— Wheeler; Hayes. 
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Best cow four years old and over, with calves. 

B. M. Reavis, Butte— 2d Bell of Liberty; (Joodness; Lady of Ashley j Bosa Lee; Cora Lee. 
J. C« Conner, Sacramento— Mione. 

Jesse D. Carr, Monterey— Pet of Geneva. 

C. Younger, Santa Clara— Sprightly j Gem. 

B. M. Reavis, Butte— Valley Maid. 
A. J. Scoggins, Sonoma — ^Nellie Bly. 

Best cow, with calf* 

M.Wick, Butte— Belle Princess; Venus; Gem; Elvina. 

Coleman Younger, Santa Clara— Red Rose of Woodlawn. ^„ ^ „^ 

A. J. Scoggins, Sonoma— Jenny McLane; Flora Hastings; Nellie Bly ; Ella B 2d. 
E. Comstock, Yolo— Redskin. 

Three years old, 

D. M. Reavis, Butte— Minnie. 

C. Younger, Santa Clara— Forest Rose. 

Two years old* 
M. Wick, Butte— Diana Belle. 
C. Younger, Santa Clara— Rosa Nell; Hester Ryan. 
A. J. Scoggins, Sonoma — ^Essa. 

One year old, and less than two* 

J. C. Connor, Sacramento — Daisy. 

M. Wick, Butte— Moss Rose; Red Beauty. 

C. Younger, Santa Clara— Red Dolly ; Roan DoUv. 

A. J. Scoggins, Souomar-Fanny Fern; Flora Hale. 

E. Comstock, Yolo— Rosebud. 

Seifer calves* 

M. Wick, Butte— Belle of Butte 2d; Rosalie; Ruby 1st; Venus 2d; Maggie; Lady Manches- 
ter; Frankie Xiorean 1st. 

C. Younger, Santa Claras-Oxford Rose. ^ ^ ,>. , 
A. J. Scoggins, Sonoma^Twin Sisters 1 and 2; Jenny McLane 2d; Red Bird. 

GOLD MEDAL, 
Awarded by Frederick Cbx and M, IS, Carey, fw hest bull of any age. 

D. M. Reavis, Butte— Stonewall; 8th Duke of Liberty; 2d Duke of Chico; 1st Duke of Chico. 
Jesse D. Carr, Monterey — ^Duke of Gabilan. 

M. Wick, Butte— Orlando; Golden Lorean Duke. 
C. Younger, Santa Clara— Red Thorndale. 
A. J, Scoggins, Sonoma— Governor Irwin. 
A. A. Wood, Sacramento— Amos Ladd. 

ALDERNEY AND JERSEY CATTLE. 

BULLS. 

Robert Beck, Sacramento— Touchstone. 

Best buU three years old, 

L. C. Powers, Sacramento— Volunteer. 

Two years old. 
P. Stanton, Sacramento— Fernando. 

Yearling bulls, 
P. Stanton, Sacramento— Merced. 
Robert Beck, Sacramento^Major; Harry. 
L. C. Powers, Sacramento— Dan de Quille. 

Bull calves dropped in eighteen hundred and seventy-six, 

P. Stanton, Sacramento— Mexico; Dubuque. 
Robert Beck, Sacramento — ^Three calves. 
L. C. Powers, Sacramento— Ruxton ; Prince. 

GRADED JERSEY BULLS OF ALL AGES. 

A. B. Gilbert, Sacramento— Bull calf. 

cows. 

, Cows four years old and over, without calf. 

L. C. Powers, Sacramento— Lilly ; Hazel. 

Cbws with calves, under one year. 

P. Stanton, Sacramento— Creampot and calf. 

Robert Beck, Sacramento— Venus and calf; Ida and calf. 
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Best three-year old cows, 
P. Stanton, Sacramento— Irene; Rose; Daffodil; Primrose; Magna. 
Robert Beek, Sacramento— Estelle; Dinah 6th; Molly; Dinah 6th; Ruby. 
L. C. Powers, Sacramento— Floss; Zephrine; Cherry; Empress Estelle. 

Best two-year old cows. 
Robert Beck, Sacramento— Olive 4th ; Lulu 2d. 

Best yearling cows, 
P. Stanton, Sacramento— Caliente ; MoUie Pitcher. 

ifeifer calves under one year. 
P. Stanton, Sacramento— Floss; lone. 

GRADE JERSEY AND ALDBRNET COWS. 

P. Stanton, Sacramento — Contra Costa. 

SOCIETY'S GOLD MEDAL. 

Coleman Younger, Santa Clara— Bulls: Red Thorndale; Oxford Lad; Oxford Duke; Double 
Duke, and Airdrie Thorndale. Cows: Sprightly Gem; Rosa Nell; Hester Ryan; Red 
RoseofWoodiawn; 2d Rose of Forest Home ; Red Dolly; Roan Dolly; Red Maggie 1st: 
Thorndale Rose; Oxford Rose; Bonnie Belle; Maggie Thorndale; Roan Maglie, and 
Fairy Queen. ^^ ' 

M. Wick, Butte— Bulls: Orlando; Golden Lorean ; Duke Red Cloud 2d. Cows: Belle Princess; 
Venus; Gem; Elvina; Diana Belle; Moss Rose; Red Beauty 2d; Belle of Butte; 
Roaahe; Venus 2d ; Ruby 1st; Maggie; Lady Manchester, and Frantic Lorean 1st. 

Jesse D. Carr, Monterey—Bulls: 6th Duke of Monterey; Duke of Gabilan; Lorean's Lord 
Oxford ; Geneva Oxford. Cow : Pet of Geneva. 

D. M. Reavis, Butte— Bulls: Stonewall; 8th Duke of Liberty; 1st Duke of Chico; Young 
Stonewall. Cows: Goodness 2d; Belle of Liberty; Rosa Lee; Lorean of Ashley; Minnie; 
Cora Lee; Valley Maid. 

''SPIRIT OF THE TIMES" MEDAL. 

Coleman Younger, Santa Clara^Bulls: Red Thorndale; Oxford Lad; Airdrie; Thorndale; 
Double Duke; Oxford Duke. Cows: Sprightly; G<^m; Forest Rose; Rosa Nell; Hester 
Ryan ; Red Rose of Woodlawn 2d ; Rose of Forest Home ; Red Dolly ; Roan Dolly ; Red 
Maggie; 1st Thorndale Rose; Oxford Rose; Bonnie Belle; Maggie Thorndale; Roan 
Maggie ; Fairy Queen. 

M. Wick. Butte— Bulls : Orlando; Golden Lorean Duke; Red Cloud 2d. Cows: Belle Prin- 
cess; Venus; Gem; Elvina; Diana Belle; Moss Rose; Red Beauty; 2d Belle of Butte ; 
Rosalie: Venus 2d; Ruby 1st; Maggie; Lady Manchester, and Frantic Lorean 1st. 

D. M. Reavis, Butte— Blackbird ; Brown Lancet; MolUe; Lizzie; McCracken: Laura; Bettie 
F; Hunter; Black Hawk; JohnBoggs; Young Bettie; Flora; Jennie; Nellie ; Heitzig ; 
Mamie; Restless. * 

AYERSHIRE CATTLE. 

BULLS. 

Four years old and over. 
Mike Bryte, Sacramento— Christopher. 

Three years old. 
Mike Bryte— Sacramento— Woolmet. 

One year old, 
Mike Bryte, Sacramento — Comet. 

Bull calf. 
Mike Bryte, Sacramento— Scotch Chief. 

cows. 
Best cow and her calf under one year, 
Mike Bryte, Sacramento— Crocus and calf. 

Four years old and over, 
Mike Bryte, Sacramento — Dumpheys. 

Three years old, 
Mike Bryte, Sacramento — ^Rosa. 

Tufo years old. 
Mike Bryte, Sacramento — Nellie; Lizzie. 

Yearlings, 
Mike Bryte, Sacramento— Jeanette. 
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Seifera* 
Mike 'Bxji^, Sacramento — ^Laura* 

HERD FRRMIQM. 

One nude and Jive females over two years. 

D. M. Beavia, Butte— Bulls: Stonewall; 8th Duke of Liberty; 1st Duke of Chico; 2d Duke of 

Chico; 4th Duke of Chico. Cows: 2d Bell of Liberty; Goodness; Leu Ann of Ashley; 

BosaLee; Cora Lee; Minnie; Valley Maid. 
M. Wick. Butte— Bull : Orlando. Cows: Belle Princess; Venus; Gem; Diana Bell; Elvina. 
Coleman Younger, Santa Clara— Bull : Bed Thorndale. Cows: Sprightly; Gem; Forest Eose; 

BosaNell; Hester Ryan. 
A.J. Scoggins, Sonoma— Bull : Muscovite. Cows: Jennie McLane; Mora Hastings; Nellie 

Bly; Ella B. 2d; Essa. 

Serd under seven years. 

M. Wick, Butte— Bed Cloud 2d. Heifers: Moss Bose; Bed Beauty; Belle of Butte 2d; Rosa- 

lie; Venus 2d. 
Coleman Younger, Santa Clara- Airdrie Thorndale. Heifers: Bed Dolly; Boan Dolly; Bed 

Maggie; 1st Thorndale Bose; Thorndale Bose. 
A. J. Scoggms, Sonoma — Bull: Governor Johnson, Cows: Annie Fern; Flora Hall; Jennie 

McLane 2d. 

GRADED CATTLE. 



C. W. Hoit, Sacramento — George. 



0. M. Reavis, Butte — ^Young Stonewall. 
E. Comstock, Yolo— Billy. 



BULLS. 

Four years old and over. 
One year old. 



E. Comstock, Yolo— Chubb. 

E. Comstock, Yolo— Betty. 

E. Comstock, Yolo — ^Lady Tilden. 

C. W. Hoit, Sacramento — Ella. 
E. Comstock, Yolo — ^May Queen. 

E. Comstock, Yolo— Speck. 



cows. 
Four years old and over. 

Three years old. 

Ttoo years old. 

One year old. 

JBeifer Calves. 



Milch eows, to be milked on the ground. 
E. Comstock, Yolo— Spotts Parks. 

8WRBPSTAKES. 

Bull andjtve calves. 

M. Wick, Butte— Orlando; Belle of Butte 2d, Venus 2d, Ruby 1st, Maggie Rosalie. 
Coleman Younger, Santa Clara— Oxford Lad, with calves : Oxford Rose, Oxford Maid, 

Roan Oxford, Oxford Duke. 
A. J. Scoggius, Sonoma — ^Muscovite; Jenny McLane, 2d Hedbud, 1st Duke Coldwater. 

Bulls, any age or breed* 

D. M. Reavis, Butte— Stonewall; 8th Duke of Liberty. 

Jesse D. Carr, Monterey — ^Duke of Gabilan ; Lorean's Lord Oxford. 

M. Wick, Butte — Orlando; Golden Lorean Duke. 

Coleman Younger, Santa Clara — ^Red Thorndale. 

A. J. Scoggins, Sonoma — ^Governor Irwin. 

cows. 
Any age or breed. 

D. M. Reavis, Butte — ^Rosa Lee; Len Ann of Ashley; Goodness; Valley Maid. 
Jesse D. Carr, Monterey — ^Pet of Geneva. 
Coleman Younger, Santa Clara — Sprightly; Gem. 

SHEEP. 

SPANISH MERINOS. 

Best ram two years old and over. 

Severance & Peet, Alameda^-Vermont ; Big Leg, Jr. 
D. G. Brown, Solano— Fremont 3d; three other rams. 
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G. W. Hancock, Sutter — ^Big Bone. 

Thomas McConnell, Sacramento— King David. 

D. G. Brown, Solano— One ram. 

J. B. Carrington, Solano— One ram. - 

Best ram one year old and under two. 
Severance k Peet, Alamedar-Big Leg 2d; Chief 2d. 
D. G. Brown, Solano— Six yearlings. 

Best three ram lambs. 
Severance & Peet, Alameda— Three ram lambs. 
G. W. Hancock, Sutter— Big Bone; three ram lambs. 
G. T. Carr, Sacramento — ^Three ram Iambs. 
Fred. Cox, Sacramento— Three ram lambs. 

Best pen of Jive ev>es two years old and <yver. 
Severance & Peet, Alameda^— Pen of five. 
D. G. Brown, Solano— Pen of six. 
G. W. Hancock, Sutter— Pen of five. 
Fred. Cox, Sacramento— Pen of five. 

Best pen of not less than Jive ewe lanibs. 
Severance & Peet, Alameda— Pen of five. 
G. T. Carr, Sacramento— Pen of five. 
Fred. Cox, Sacramento^Pen of five. 

Best pen of Jive ewes one year old and under tv)o. 
Severance & Peet, Alameda— Pen of five. 
Fred. Cox, Sacmmento— Pen of five. 

Best ram and Jive of his lambs. 
Severance & Peet, Alameda— Vermont and five lambs. 
G. W. Hancock, Suttei^Big Bone and five lambs. 
G. T. Carr, Sacramento — ^Ram and five lambs. 

FRENCH MERINO AND SXLESIAN. 

Bucks two years old and W3er, 
J. R, Brenton, Solano— Shortlegs and Bob; Shortlegs and five lambs. 

•^^°^J^B^a<»w^^l»n^«dar-Favorite; Pirate; Favorite and five lambs; Sutton and ^ly^ 

One year and under two. 
J. R. Brenton, Solano — ^Kapoleon and Bismark. 
Mrs. B. Blacow, Alameda— Shepherd's Pride and Hero. 

GRADED. 

Jtams. 
G. W. Hancock, Sutteiv-Bunch; Auburn. 
J. R. Brenton — Simpson ; Big Ben. 
J. B. Carrington— Two Spanish. 

FRENCH MERINO AND SILESIAN. 

Fwes ttpo years and over. 
J. R. Brenton, Solano— Pen five French ewes. 
Mrs. R. Blacow, Alameda— Two pens five French ewes. 

One year and less than tivo 
J. R. Brenton, Solano— Pen of five ewes and over. 
Mrs. R. Blacow, Alamedar-Two pens, five ewes in each; one pen, five ewe lambs. 

GRADED. 

Ewes. 
J. R. Brenton, Solano— Five French; five ewe lambs. 
J. B. Carrington— Five Spanish. 

COTSWOLD. 

Cross breed. 
J. R. Bi^nton, Solano— One ram, one year, by French ram and Spanish ewe. 

' SOUTHDOWNS. 

J. M, Thompson, Suscol, Napa County— Montreal ; three ram lambs; five ewes two yeare and 
ald'famb ^"^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ""^^ ^^^' ^^^ ^'^^^' "^^ ^""^ ^""^ ^"^^^^ ^^"^ ^"^^ 
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8WEBPSTA.K£a» 

Bams, 

Severance & Peet, Alameda— Vermont, and five of his lambs. 
James M. Thompson— Montreal, and five of his lambs. 
G. W. Hancock— Big Bone, and five of his lambs. 
Mrs. B. Blacow, Alameda— Favorite, and five of his lambs. 

GOATS. 

DOES. 

Best pen two years and over* 

Land rum & Rogers — ^Three does, no name. 
A. Scroggs — Two does, no name. 
Gilmore Association — ^Three does, no name. 
C. P. Bailey— Three does, no name. 

Best pen under two years, 

Landrum & Rogers— Three does. 

A. Scroggs — One doe. 

6. B. Thomas, Sacramento— Three does. 

Gilmore Association — ^Three does. 

0. P. Bailey— Three does. 

SWRBP3TAEB9. 



Ijandrum & Rogers — Ten kids. 

Landrum & Rogers — ^Nameless. 
Gilmoi*e Association — Cleopatra. 



Best pen of ten kids. 
Does, 

BUCKS. 

Two years and over. 



Landrum & Rogers— Hercules ; Bob Lee. 

N. P. Ootting— One bnck. 

A. J. Scoggins — ^Billy Patchen. 

S. P. Thomas— Ward Beecher. 

Gilmore Association — ^Hannibal. 

C. P. Bailey — ^Dandy Jim j Romeo 2d. 

If. Cummings— Sheridan^ Moses; Grant; Aaron. 

Tinder two years, 
Landrum & Rogers — Champion. 
A. Scroggs — ^Young Billy. 
S. P. Thomas— Henry 2d ; Tilden. 
Gilman Association— Gipsey. 
C. P. Bailey — ISo name. 
H. Oummings — Caleb ; Joshua. 

GRADED. 

S. P. Thomas— ^Three does under two years. 

Gilmore Association — ^Three does under two years; three does over two years. 

C. P. Bailey— Three does over two years; three does under two years. 

BUCKS. 

Landrum & Rosters — ^Hercules; Robert Lee ; Champion. 
S. P. Thomas— H. W. Beecher. 
Gilmore Association — ^Hannibal* 

SWINE. 

ESSEX AND BERKSHIRE. 

Best hoar under ttoo years, 
R. S. Thompson, Napa-^Sambo. 
E. Comstock, Yolo— Jake. 

Best boar over six months and under twelve, 

R. S. Thompson, Napa — Napa Boy; Kentuck. » 

K Comstock, Yolo— ^im. 

Beat breeding sow, 

R. S. Thompson, Napa — Juno ; Taplast. 
Thomas Edwards — ^Lucy. 
E. Comstock — ^Betty ; Berkie. 
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, Sett t(m> *ix months and tender twelve. 

^^P^^r of piffs/rom six to ten months, 
E. Comstock, Yolo— Dick and Mollie. 
E, F. Aiken, Sacramento— Dick and Dolly* 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

R. 8. Thompson, Nap»-Sambo. ^ *°*^ "^""^ "^ <^ *^*^ 
Robert Roberts — Newton. 
• E. Comstock, Yolo— Jake. 

Best sow of any age or breed, 
R. S. Thompson, Napa— Taplast 
Thos. Edwards, Sacramento— Lucv 
E. Comstock, Yolo— Bettie. * 

Robert Roberte-Pen of six. ^"^ ^^ "^ ^'^*- 

Thos. Edwards— Pen of six. 
E. Comstock— Pen of six. 

POLAND AND CHINA. 

Robert Roberts-Newton. ^'^'^ ^"^ ^"^^ ""^ «*^^ ^• 

W. C. Thomas-^ack. ^"^ ^"^ ^'^''^ """^ ^^ ^ 

Robert Roberts-Nellie. ^"^ ^ "^^^ ^^^ "''^ "^^^ '^^^^^ 

Pair of pigs, six to ten montJis, 
Robert Roberts— George and Martha. 



F. A. George— One cock and two hens. 

A. B. Gilbert— Lot of fowls. 

Wv M. Reese— Lot of twelve fowls. 
• R. S, Thompson, Napa^One pair. 
;» John Smith, Sacramento— One coop. 

DUCKS AND OBESE. 

' A. B. Gilbert, Sacramento-Black Cayugas; Gray Geese. 



POULTRY. 

BLACK SPANISH. 

COCHIN CHINA. 
BROWN LEGHORN. 
BRONZE TURKRTS. 
WHITE LEGHORNS. 



5-C) 
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ARTICLES EXHIBITED AT THE PARK. 



SECOND 3DEPAETMENT. 

CLASS !♦— MAOHIKKET, ENCHKJ?S, BTO. 

M. 0. Hawley A Co., Sacraraento-One rice straw-burning side mounted portable engjnj* Cali- 
fornia invention j one side mounted 12.horse nower portable engine, imported; one 
patent shingle machine, California invention and manufacture. 

Baker^ Hamilton^One portable saw table, California manufacture. ,»,«.„„ f„^f„re 

Joseph Enright-Wood and straw^burning portable engme combined, 9^»^<>™'f .J?,?"^*?^*"^; 

m: C. Hawlly A Co., H. H. Linnell, Manager-For the most meritorious exhibition m this 
department, we claim the Society's Gold Medal. 

CLASS II.— AORIOULTURAL MACHIKKS— PIBST m VISION. 

M C. Hawley & Co., H. H. Linnell, Sacramento, Manager— Gold medal threshing machine, 
3Mnch cylinder, 66-inch grain motion, California invention ; one Taylor horse hay rake, 
imported ; one Miller hay press, California manufacture, second invention j one perpetual 
harpress, imported; one fiand and power corn sheller, imi^orted ; three Ore Wa well 
augefs, California manufacture; one Orchard post auger, California manufacture. 

Keller & Co!, Sacramento-One combined feed cutter, imported; one American cider mUl, 
imported; one wine mill. « ,.^ . ^ ^ 

Wm. Laufkotter, Sacramento-One sweep horse power, California manufacture. 

Bak^rA Hamilton, Sacramento-One 44-inch Pitts genuine Buffalo thresher, imported ; two 

Wm. P?H^well,^SacSm™nto-One champion horse power portable, California ^nanufactur^ 
Frank Bros., San Francisco, B. L. Holman, Agent-6ne Pacific cider miU, impoited; one Bur- 
Baker AHarnXnT^S^a^rS^ Plow Co., San Leandro-GiUis' portable power, 
California manufacture. 

CLASS in. — AGRICULTURAL MACHINES. 

M. C. Hawley & Co., H. H. Linnell, Sacramento, Manager-One Pacific Draper heavier, Califor- 
n^ invention; one Pacific clothes-frame header; one Buckeye force/eed wheat and 
grain drill, imported; one meadow King mowing machine, imported; one Keystone 
horse power com planter, imported; one sulky corn cultivator. j «„u; 

Keller & CorSacramento-One 16-foot J. I. Case,header; three <5<>rl>«f^ ^^^^^XL ^i,i 
vators combined, imported; one Gorham seeder, imported ; one C^hoon broadcast seed 
mower, imported; one riding and walking com cultivator, imported. 

Baker & HaiiltSn, Sacramento-One Buckeye combined mower and self-rake reaper; one 
Buckeye harvester mower; one No. 4. champion mower. 

S. B. Bowen, Stockton— One 10-foot header, California manufacture. 

John E. Perkinson, Santa Eosa— One flexible harrow, California manufacture. 

N. T. Brewster & Co., Roseville— Three iron section harrows, California manufacture. 

Baker & Hamilton, Sweepstake Plow Co., San Francisco^One Gem seed sower, Cahfornia 
manufacture. . 

E. E. Ames, Sacramento— One mowing machine, imported. ._^^^„j 

Frank Bros., B. J. Hallman, Agent— Two Cahoon seed sowers; one seed dnll, imported. 

Ezra M. Stevens, Sacramento— One Athletic harrow, California manufacture. , . ^„^ 

Sacramento Plow Manufacturing Co.— One double 5-horse plow ; one single 6-horse I>low ; one 
4-hOTse cultivator, self-sharpener; one sulky cultivator, 1-horse; one superior screw 
mowing machine. 

CLASS IV. — AGRtCULTUEAL MACHINES— THIRD DIVISION. 

Van Breyman & Bryant— Patent field fence and farm gate, California manufacture. 

J. B. King, Sacramento— One fanning mill and ^in separator, California manufacture. 

M. C. Hawley & Co.— One No. 1 Champion fanning mill; One No. 2 Champion gram sei>arator5 

One regulating windmill, imported. , 

M. R. Rose, Sacramento- One self-regulating windmill, California manufacture, 
li. P. Denny, Butte— One wradmill, imported. .,.,,. _j. ■, 

L. W. Giddings, San Jose— One Adams' seif-regulating windmill, imported. 
E. L. Brook8,^oodland— Ornamental farm gate, self-opener, California^anufacture. 
Baker & Hamilton— Two Althouse & Raymond windmills, imported. ^ 

Nash Miller & Co., Sacjamento— Grain separator and fanning mill, California manutacture. 
Jones, Givens & Co., Sacramento— Barb fence wire,Glidden patent, imported. 
Wm. Beninger, San Jose— Yotman's feed mill, California manufacture. 
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CLASS v.— TOOLS AND HOUSEHOLD IMPLRMENTS. 

*"• ^ ^'.&"Z'UuUu"«?""'P' ""* "^'■P"*"'' ^°' -•'^■'8 -*<-' for -'gating pu. 

D. N. Short), a,cramento-One Champion milk pan and iooler, imported 
^^^}% * ^•' Sacntmento-As^rtment oV ,»-elI punir».' ""P""*"- 
'^u^Tm^JSi*''"""* ^•' S'—to-On/, Jm pump for irrigating or mining 

'""• "Sli m^u'^r'"'*"-^"' "^ """"P' ^»« "PI-**"' '- '-«-'-« P«n~«3, Califor- 

CLASS VI. — ^PLOWS. 

imported; one John Deere 12-inch twiplow ToKrone^rn D^^ l« ^.h^fT.**."*' 

Shaws patent, California manufacture; one 8-inch six-Kane plow Shaw's iSS ^r^K* 
, for^ia mauufecture; one 10-inoh fouiigang plow. Shtl?B°^X*&orni^maiu'i?Jl" 

^'^"4l^^^i^"^^ote*^o!11«?nV^^^^^^^ 

nlwcfp' r?' Sweepstake Plow Company, San Leandro-Two No. 2 Eureka two-^ar,^ 
plows, California manufacture; one feureka one-gang plow, deep tiler cLIfornil^^^^^^^ 

***"Xture^""'"''°''' S'o'^'^'o'^-O''* American Chief sulky gang plow, California manu- 

CLASS VII, 

t", Cn.SJirra'j^^LSt^-"'^ -^-' ^«f-- — f-t-. one 3-spring 

"^'''L^^!'"^&?'«si^l-;Xn-»^„^^^^^ 

poses, imported; one Ij-inch irok axle faiS w^^SrhnSed^ fne UiiTti^ljZ 
E E a1!!IT«""''"IP°^' S'!«*:'''o«' thimble-skein ?«,^™WSted * """""*" 

Keller & Co., Sacramento— Two 2-seated spring wagons. 

Frank W, San Francisco— Two La BellS fai^ wlgons. 

T ^ w^f ^ i^''' ®^^?"«»to-Two farm wagons for general purposes. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

'"'^''^'niaTn^JtSt^n^ ^'''^'^''' ^^'^^^^^"^ wagon-cover for shipment of live animals, Califor- 

ThI!X.i^*'Q?^f ™t?*^^?!f ^^"^*'« ^^y l^^der, imported. 
ftit^I^* --S '*"®-r^^*7*7''^~^'^P^<>v«<^ plastering lath, California invention 
. ^7|°pfrng^sli:atrSL&r^^^ '^ ^^' CalirornirSi^-nfacture; one 
Price & Morgan, Oakland— Artesian and prospecting auger, California invATifinn 
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ARTICLES EXHIBITED IN PAVILION— LOWER HALK 



SECOND DEPARTMENT, 

CLASS I. 

M. C. Hawley & Co., Sacramento— One trade engine. Eastern; one boring and drilling 

R, Hostins, Dutch FlaU-One improved Little Giant machine, for hydraulic mining, with deflect- 
ing nozzle, California invention and manufacture. 

WaterhouseA Lester, Sacramento— One Dole hub mortising machine; one Dole spoke-tnmmmg 
and fellow-boring machine. 

Huntington, Hopkins & Co., Sacramento— One hot air engine; one saw ffumnrier. 

Osbom & Alexander, San Francisco— One mortising machine; one scroll sawmg machine; ond 
wood turning lathe ; one circular sawing machine, 

CLASS !!♦ — THIRD DIVISION. 

Huntington, Hopkins & Co., Sacramento— One lawn mower; one sprinkler; well augurs. 

CLASS IV. 

0. A. Davis, Sacramento— Bee hive. . .,. ^ ,.^ . * * 

Nash, Miller & Co., Sacramento— Grain separator and fanning mill, Cahfomia manufacture. 

Benninger & Co., San Jose— One Totman*s feed mill. 

M. C. ifawley & Co., Sacramento— One Regulator wmdmill. 

E. K. Howes & Co., San Francisco— Best refrigerator. 

George McDaniel, Sacramento— One agricultural boiler. 

CLASS V. — TOOLS AND HOUSEHOLD IMPLEMENTS. 

William Lauf kotter, Sacramento— One deep well force pump. 

George McDaniel, Sacramento— One washing machine. 

0. A. Davis, Sacramento— One egg carrier. 

E. K. Howes & Co., San Francisco— One churn ; one butter worker ; one washing machine ; one 

clothes-horse, to occupy the least space— all California manufacture. 
Huntington, Hopkins & Co., Sacramento— One sausage machine; one clothes wringer. 
M. C. Hawley & Co., Sacramento— Best assortment of pumps, 
D. H. Thorpe, Sacramento— Milk cooler. 

CLASS VII. 

California Carriage Company, Sacramento— One double heater; one l-seat top buggy; one 
phaeton; one piano box, open buggy; one business wagon; one trotting sulky. 

Studebaker Bros.' Manufacturing Company, Sacramento— Two top buggies; one trotting wagon 
one open buggy. ^ ^ , ^ 

J. P. Hill, Sacramento— One side-spring top buggy ; one shifting seat Eureka top carnage; one 
open shifting seat Eureka: one light trotting wagon; one road wagon; one open buggy. 

George McDaniel, Sacramento— Four phsetons; two Concord side springs; one Ivers. 

J. Henschell, Sacramento— One end spring 2-hor8e top buggy. 

Daniel Mason, Sacramento— Three top buggies; one trotting wagon. 

B. Dale, Sacramento— One baby carriage, leather, reversable top ; one baby carnage, reversable top. 

Waterhouse & Lester, Sacramento— Best display of California made wheels, eighteen pounds; 
trotting sulky, best buggy; four sets express, one set freight hubs, and farm wagon; Stod- 
dard's patent polished and black carriage springs: display of carriage hardware and 
trimmings; special case of silver and gold trimmings for buggies and carnages; Clark & 
shade and holder for buggies and wagons. j ,>l o u v» 

California Carriage Manufacturing Company, Sacramento— Two sets of Doland & bcherb s 
patent springs. , * ., . u * 

Carroll Manufacturing Company, San Francisco— One best 2-horse family carnage ; one best 
1 -horse family carriage; one top bugger; one seated open carriage; one trotting wagon. 

H. M. Bernard, Sacramento— One light trotting wagon. 

THIRD DEPARTMENT. 

CLASS I. 

Tubbs & Co., San Francisco— Best display of cordage. 

CLASS n. 
Brown, McKay ^A Co., Benicia— Crop sole and harness leather. 
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jPatenti, 
*Ea«tmond & Cottier, Sacramento-Veutilator for water closets, patented January 11th, 1870 

tBuUard I Loftus, Sacramento-Best hose coupling, "The Loftus Patent,'* patented June 13th, 
^tKkti^^^^^^ ---^- (Entei.forspeciaIp,.mium 

♦We enter and compete for the Baker & Hamilton gold medal.—Easimoud A CoUier 
fWe enter and compete for tlie Baker & Hamilton gold medal.-jBwBari A Lofim, ' 

FOURTH DEPARTMENT. 

CLASS I. 

[J?br tU f,io8t merUorious exhibition in this Deparijnent, the Society s Gold Medal,] 
Detroit Safe Company, Saci-amento— Greenleaf's lock; five fire and burrfar-nroof safes- three 
A 1? f^^^^'^'ti'?' ^^^«' ^»« ^^''^^^ chronometer bank lock. ^ ^ ' ^® 

^* ti J .^t^' Nebraska^Labasta chimney and burner; lamps. 
Bullard & Byan, Sacramento—Best window fastener and reculator. 
^ T? S®f?"f Sacramento-Six furrowing picks; six cracking picks. 
h. B. Mott, Jr., Sacramento— Best sample block tin pipe. ' 

Huntington, Hopkins & Co., Sacramento-Best displly of bra^s work; best display of axles- 
best display of locks ; best display of door trinfmfngs; best display of window teimminS' 
w W^ ^^^^indow blinds and shutter trimmiigs; best dfsX of SSh^^^^ 

cutlery; best display of mill saws; best display of hand saws; bist disXv of files^l^t 
«^?f tes^iSf :te »'««'<'-P'«y <>^P"^-S knives,. .^Tl'isSYfl^k^ 

CLASS II. 

E. B. Mott, Jr., Sacramento— Be^t parlor stoves; portable cookingiange (Rathbone's imoroved^- 
T T ?^l^We «>okmg ^nge; parlor grate; specimen of marblelzed iron ^™P«>^ed), 

forFr;nr'^f^*?7^M ^ ^''^i ^"^ ?^.*' ^i*^ ^PP^^ *>o^l^r attached; one boiler 
wLJ ??.\T^®' portable range for coal, No. 2 CrowSed Belle; portable range for 
rrT^-^^li^SP^'^X?^' Richmond's One, with boiler connected; cooEn^stovScoal 
^ h^!f ""•/ ^^^^"^ Nugget; cooking stove for wood, on^ No. 7 ExteS Sire (Stv- 
heating furnace, one No. 16 Richmond, adapted U> soft coal; three RSl^^'Xntven' 
tUators and chimney-tops; one patent slop-h%per; display W p7umbe«?^<£%nd^" 

W. G. Williams, Agent, Sacramento— One HulPs argand oil stove. 

CLASS I — ^SPECIAL 

Huntii^ton HopWns & Co., Sacramento-Display of railwav car trimmings; display of Ameri- 
M ^^ hoT^hoe nails, ready pointed; display of tre^ pi^n^^ wS 

"''^""E^gl'^^S&r^'n"^^^^^^^^^ (Huntington, Hopkins ^ Co., Agents, Sacn^mento)- 

^?I?\!?* ?****' Sacramento— Burglar-proof window. 
<*. w. Mayberry, Sacramento-^ame trap. 

CLASS IV.— WOODEN WARE, CALIFORNIA MANUPACT0RE. 

'^**^SdtSng!^'''''^^^™^"'^'^*' *•"*<**' tl^P^^i" inside blinds, piue, three 

^^""t^i^t^^t'f * ^'^%^''' Sa«i»>riento-One door, inside blinds (cedar) for two windows- 

o&i^^'^^ii^Sr^^U wtr'' ^''^^' 0- ^-^^^■> oni stair LZl^Ti 

ii.K. Howes & Co., S»n Prancisoo— Display of cedar ware; display of nine ware- disnlavof 

f^-^''*v^""*l'*"^'''*?M'''''"*'*'^o»sh'aU paiuted-one gmined Ind varaisL^l • 
^tS-'^Z d^o^n i?::iV"P^ oedar, TamisU; two doze*n bn^ Cunl^U. no* 
vamisJied, two dozen iron hoop paiU, not varnished j two dozen iron boon nails -two 
dozen Pamted; two neste brass bSund, step-ladders, four andsix S, Cn^ ekw^^ 
one and one-half dozen No. 1 cedar tubs, vlmishedj one-half dozerNo Y MdS.r to^' 
Tarnished; two-thirds dozen Ho. 8 oedar tubs, varnished; tw" tSdozen No 4 S 
fS,^"""**''*^' °°*' ^^^ ^T"" of eachclothes-fhunes, laWe, mediZ;M,d ^rfl.&^^ 
vit^i^:^'*i'^'''^^''^''*'«^7»"''^'''"~P»'"«di«'«s'^!'«'odoz4ni«^^ 
vanized, hoops large size; one and one-half dozen milk pails, brass hoous iW^- 
^ri°iS° f^''^!^^ hoop pails, varnished, two dozen Ju iSop^ls. viSiS; two 
bZd?\w^iiri^ft*'^^°"'"^r'f' *^"^.^ "«^ galvanized^hSops ttodWbr^ 
bound , two dozen, iron hoops, painted; one dozen towel rollers; fiveSxths dozen flow- 
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ered varnished pails; jelly pails; tobacco pails; one cotton wood tobacco pail; one dash 
churn, iron hoops, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; one dash churn, galvanized hoops, Ifos, 1, 2, 3, 4 ; one 
dash chum, brass hoops, Nos. 1, 2, 3,4; one box chum, Nos, 0, 1, 2, 4; one cylinder 
chum, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; one thermometer churn, Nos. 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; each clothes- 
frames, large, medium, and small; one each Udell's step-ladder, four, five, and six feet; 
one dozen barrel covers ; one dozen' half-barrel covers; two butter workers; one dozen 
painted kegs, one gallon; one dozen painted kegs, two gallons; one-half dozen bra^ 
bound tubs. No. 1; two-thirds dozen galvanized hoop tubs, No. 1; two-thirds dozen gal- 
vanized hoop tubs. No. 2 ; two-thirds dozen ealyanized hoop tubs. No. 3 ; one and one- 
half dozen iron bound hoop tubs. No. 1 ; one-half dozen iron noop tubs, No 2 ; two-thirds 
dozen iron hoop tubs. No. 3 ; two nests painted tubs; one twenty-eight two-pound roll 
butter boxes; one fifty two-pound roll butter boxes; one dozen E. K. Howes' wash- 
boards; one diamond carved, or raised; one of each, cheese safes, large, medium, and 
small; one nest cheese hoops; one-half dozen stable pails, galvanized hoo][>s. No. 1 ; one- 
half dozen stable pails, galvanized hoops. No. 2; one-half dozen stable pails, galvanized 
hoops. No, 3; one-half dozen stable pails, plain hoops. No. 1; one-half dozen stable 
pails, plain hoops. No. 2; one-half dozen stable pails, plain hoops. No. 3; thi-ee-fourths 
dozen ship buckets, plain hoops; three-fourths dozen, ship buckets, galvanized hoops; 
two one hundred-pound butter hrkins, galvanized hoops; two fifty-pound butter firkins, 
galvanized hoops; two Orange County butter pails; two each, butter tubs, thirty-five, 
fifty, and sixty pounds; two each, butter kits, sixteen, twenty, and twenty-five pounds; 
two each, butter kegs, eight pounds; eleven two-pound butter moulds; one dozen one 
gallon vamished kegs; one dozen two-gallon varnished kegs; one brass-bound field keg; 
fourteen powder kegs, assorted sizes; twosymp kegs; thirteen packed ice-cream freezers, 
cog-wheel, double action, and fly-wheels; two box refrigerators, fancy woods; one box 
refrigerator, sugar-pine, vamished; one dozen brass wire sieves; one dozen tinned. 

OI^ASS IV. — SPECIAL. 

J. H. Taggart, Sacramento — ^Premium flour safe. 
J. Kundell, Suisun — Model extension ladder. 

CHEMICALS — CALIFORNIA MAMUFACTUKB. 

Pitcher & Palmer, Sacramento — ^Display of axle grease. 

Withington A Bagley, Sacramento— Display of soap and chemicals, California manufacture. 

C. Jingens, Sacramento— Three boxes and one bundle common glue ; three boxes fish glue. 

Huntington, Hopkins & Co., Sacramento — ^Best display of blacking; best display of stove 
polish. 

lionegard & McBride (Huntington, Hopkins & Co., Agents)— Lubricators, California inven- 
tion ; machinery oil, etc, California invention. 

H. G. Bassiler, Stockton— Gilt edge yeast pow^der. 

C. Weisel & Co., Sacramento— White glue; A, transparent; AB glue; B glue ; C glue. 

CLASS VII. ■ 

Bergman Bros., Sacramento-^Terra cotta; Rockingham ware; stoneware; yellow- ware; 

earthenware ; roofing tile, and pottery of various kinds — California manufacture. 
Aitken & Luce, Sacramento— Display of California marble ; displa:y of dressed stone. 
William Gwynn, Sacramento — One barrel hydraulic cement; one barrel lime; one barrel fine 

clay ; one barrel California plaster; one barrel Eastern plaster; one lot of pressed brick; 

fire brick and tile. 
Theodore "Winters, Beno, Nevada — Exhibit of salt. 

CLASS VIII. 

Jacob Hoehn, Sacramento— Lehigh coal; Sidney coal; Seattle coal; Cannel coal; Livermore 
coal, California ; egg hard coal; West Hartley coal; peat, California; coke, California; 
Wellington, California. 

CLASS VIII. — SPECIAL. 

Salamander Felting Company,. San Francisco, Seward Cole, Manager- Abestos boiler covering. 

FIFTH DEPARTMENT. 
jFbr tfie mast meritorious exhibition in this department, the 8ociety*8 Gold MedcU, 

CLASS It. 

Affricultural products, farm prodticts, food, condiments, etC' 
M. Briggs— One sack small black rye, winter sown, forty-four bushels per acre; one sack white 

Australian wheat, winter sown, weight sixty-four pounds per bushel; one sack white 

club wheat, sixty-three and three-quarter pounds per busnel, winter sown; one sack 

barley. 
T. L. Chamberlain, Lincoln — One sack Tapahanock wheat; one sack white Clawson; one sack 

white Chili; one sack Australian; one sack barley (entered for gold medal). 
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Daniel Click, Sheridan — One sack flour. 

J. P. Odbert, Sacramento County— Two bushels white Tuscany wheat. 

M. Haynie, Sacramento Countv — One bale of hops; one sack proper wheat; one sack wild oats. 

A. Menke, Sacramento — Two bales of hops. 

Davis & Poorman — One bushel yellow corn. 

CLASS I. 

0. A. Davis, Sacramento-^California Tobacco. 

CLASS III. — VEGETABLES, BOOTS, ETC. 

E. Pierce, Sacramento— One-half bushel Garnet of Chili potatoes; one-half bushel Early Rose 
potatoes; one-half bushel Goodrich potatoes; one-half bushel Oregon peach blow pota- 
toes; one-half bushel blue potatoes; one-half bushel Salt Lake mesh anock potatoes; one- 
half bushel English white potatoes; one dozen Yankee pumpkins; one mammoth 
pumpkin. 

CLASS I. 

John Smith, Sacramento — Six sugar beets; one peck trophy tomatoes. 

H. Latham, Sacramento— Six best sugar beets ; eight mangel wurzel. 

James M. Thompson, Napa — One box triumph tomatoes. 

Davis & Poorman, Sacramento— Exhibit of stock of corn; Hubbard squashes; field pumpkins; 

long-neck squashes (Curshaw); sugar beets. 
Ed. L. Aiken, Sacramento— Best variety of potatoes; one-half peck white beans; one-half peck 

field peas; one-half peck garden peas; one-half peck castor beans; greatest variety of 

Nuraan & Rogers, Sacramento — ^Best six cucumbers. 

D. DeBenardi, Sacramento — Best table or collection of vegetables. 

Ibr best ditplay and collection of vegetables raised by the exhibitor 
Felix Gabrielle, Sacramento— One-half bushel red potatoes; one-half bushel white potatoes; 
one-half bushel other varieties; greatest variety of Irish pototoes; one-half bushel sweet 
potatoes; twelve parsnips; twelve long carrots; six blood beets; six turnips; one 
peck tomatoes; six drumhead cabbages; six red Dutch cabbages; six of other varieties; 
three heads cauliflowers, three heads broccoli; six heads lettuce; one-half peck red 
onions; one-half peck yellow onions ; one-half peck white onions; one-half peck pep- 
pers for pickling; twelve roots of salsify; six stalks of celery; six marrow squashes; six 
Hubbard squashes ; largest pumpkins; one dozen sweet com; three watermelons; six 
cucumbers; one-half peck Lima beans, in pod ; one-half peck white beans, dry; one-half 
peck kidney bush beans, in pod; one-half peck pole beans, other than Lima, in pod; 
one-half peck field beans, dry; one-half peck garden beans, dry; and greatest variety of 
peas, dry; one-half peck Gherkin cucumbers; three purple egg plants; cantaloupes; 
melons. 

E. L. Aiken, Sacramento — ^Extra early Vermont potatoes; Bergus* extra early potatoes; Brezie's 

prolific potatoes ; Brezie's surprise potatoes ; Brownel's beauty potatoes; peerless potatoes; 
Coniption surprise potatoes; early rose potatoes; late rose potatoes; eureka pototoes; 
meshanock potatoes; snow flake potatoes. 

CLASS IV— PLOWBRS. 

Best and largest collection of Flowering Plants, 

F. A. Bbel, Sacramento— Best collection of ornamental foliage plants; best collection of new 

and rare plants; roses in bloom; fuchias in bloom; display of cut flowers; display 
of bouquets; collection of Australian plants; collection of plants suitable for green-house, 
conservatory, and window culture; collection of hanging-baskets containing plants. 
Mrs. E. A. Williams, Sacramento — Collection of hanging-basket flowers. 

SIXTH DEPARTMENT. 

CLASS II. 

Geo. A. Deitz, Sacramento— For best fruit; Muscat raisins; Sultana raisins; Feozages raisins; 
Rose of Peru dried grapes; German pmnes; Black Hamburg dried grapes; Grose de 
Agin prune; Petite prune. 

CLASS V. 

Mrs. £. S. Hart, Sacramento— One cheese two months old. 

CLASS VI. 

Mrs. H. Cronkite, Sacramento— One jar of butter. 
Miss Hattie E. Sprague, Sacramento—One firkin of butter. 
H. T. Huggins, Sacramento — One case of butter. 
Sophie Edwards, Sacramento — One jar of biscuits. 

Miss Rose Miller, Sacramento— One jar of biscuits; domestic wheat bread; one loaf of corn 
bread. 
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W. M. Rodman, DavisvLUe— One box of butter, ten pounds or more, 

Emma M. Hartwell, Sacramento— One loaf domestic brown bread ; one loaf white bread. 

Geo.A.Dietz, Sacramento— Yellow egg prune; yellow petite prune; magnum bonum plum; 

Washington plum; Bartlett pears; Bix pears; Moor park apricots; Spitzenburg apples ; 

apples, dried whole; Crawford peaches; cherries; plums; and other varieties. 
J. Renz, San Francisco— Blackberry brandy (<* Bonanza ") ; Bourbon whisky. 
Homer, Williams & Co., San Francisco — ^Yerba Buena Bitters. 

SEVENTH DEPABTMENT. 

CLASS n. 
Aitken Jk Luce, Sacramento— Six monuments; three statues; two vases with pedestals; one 
small Vermont scroll; one granite head stone; one swinging dove. 

CLASS VI. 

M. C. Hunt, Sacramento— Ten pounds fresh butter. 

W. F. Peterson, Sacramento— Four loaves baker's bread. 

Mrs. B. F. Aiken, Sacramento — ^Ten pounds butter; domestic com bread; domestic brown 
bread. 

Miss Inez Enos, Florin — ^Ten pounds butter. 

Mrs. J. M. Enos« Florin — Domestic white bread. 

Mr. E. S. Hart, Florin— Thirty pounds packed butter, made in May, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-six ; domestic white bread; domestic corn bread. 

J. 0. Harris, I^icolaus — ^Ten pounds fresh butter. 

CLASS VII. 

0. A. Davis, Sacramento— Fifty pounds honey. 
G. W. Rapp & Co., Sacramento— Japan tea. 

Articles in Lower Sail. 

Sacramento Plow Company, Sacramento— One fruit dr^er. 

M. C. Hawley St Co., Sacramento— One windmill; display of pumps; trade engine; boring 

and drilling machine. 
Starr Mills — ^Nine sacks flour, meal, etc 
G. 0. Bates — ^Burglar-proof window. 
T. L. Chamberlain* Placer — ^I«'our sacks grain. 
M. Biggs, Butte— Four sacks grain. 

CLASS IL 

J. F. Sargent, Capay— Patent office variety of wheat; Proper variety of wheat; Sonora 
variety of wheat. 

F. P. Lowell— One sack Centennial rye; one sack white wild oats; one sack alfalfa. 

Newbourg & Lagea, Sacramento — ^One sack oat meal; one sack oat groats; one sack Graham 
flour; one sack rye flour; one sack rye meal; one sack white eommeal; one sack yel- 
low commeal; one sack cracked wheat; one sack malt. 

J. B. Carrington, Denverton — One sack threshed com; one sack ear com. 

Phoenix Mill, Sacramento— One barrel flour. 

THIRD DEPARTMENT. 
For the most meritorunis €xhibiti<m in tkis d&partmentf the Soeieti/'s Gold Medal, 

TEXTILE FABRICS, AMD MATERIAL FROM WHICH THBT ABB MADE. 

C. Meirdicks, Sacramento — One knit bed spread. 

Capital Woolen Mills, Sacramento— Display of woolen goods; one Mackinaw blanket; stocking 

yam. 
Dale A Co., Sacramento — ^Lot of California yarn ; one double carpet coverlet (Sacramento made) ; 

exhibition of military and naval goods and regalias; display of fancy work. 
Mrs, Nancy Walter, Vallejo— Thirteen and one-half yards rag carpet. 

FOURTH DEPARTMENT. 

CLASS I. 

W. F. Palmer, San Francisco— Display of mechanics' tools. 

Bush Bros., Sacramento — Chandeliers and globes. 

A. T. Nelson & Son, Sacramento — Display of saddlers' hardware. 

A. S. HaUidie, San Francisco— Set of Gordon furniture; one sofa; two chairs; one folding 
chair; one camp stool; wire goods; seven flower pot stands, wire goods; one music 
stand; one sample board of wire and wire rope; wire goods; one lot hanging baskets, 
wire goods; three flower pot brackets, wire work; one case iron and brass riddle wire 
work; one provision sate; one dozen brackets; two lots oval and round dish covers; one 
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sample wire flat rope; one garden arch; six pink frames; nine floral designs; eleven 
brass and five painted bird cages, wire work; one roll brass cloth; twelve rolls shade 
cloth; display of wire fenders; two wire bouquet-holders ; one set turned wire goods; one 
dozen each cage springs and shades; three rat traps; twelve rolls iron wire cloth; one 
wire summer house; five samples Gordon and cemetery fence and gate. 

Isaac Burke, Sacramento — Rag carpet. 

Absolom Hamilton, Sacramento — Rag carpet. 

Dale & Co., Sacramento— Case California made silk. 

Alexander McKay, San Francisco— Two rolls rag carpet. 

JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 

JBest hand sewing, to consist of not less than four pieces* 

Miss Nellie Robin, Sacramento — ^Hair work (wreath). 

Sonoma A. Klees, Sacramento— Patch work auilt. 

Carrie N. Taft» Sacramento— Four pieces silk embroidery; two pieces worsted; bouquet hair 
work ; six pieces silk quilt. 

Miss Mamie Wiseman, Sacramento— Cotton embroidered handkerchief ; crochet work; patch- 
work guilt. 

Miss Mattle E. Hubbs, Sacramento— One patchwork quilt. 

Miss Emma M. Hartwell, Sacramento— Crochet work sack; worsted embroidered daisy mats. 

Miss Minnie Drew, Sacramento— iSpecimen worsted embroidery. 

Miss Carrie M. Taft, Sacramento — ^Crochet work, silk; worsted embroidered chair. 

Miss Emily Deely, Folsom— Crocket work tidy. 

Miss Nellie Miller, Sacramento— Crochet work, two tidies. 

Miss Lidl I. Church, Sacramento — ^Patchwork quilt. 

Miss Selina Noble, Sacramento— Pair knit cotton stockings; crocket work lace. 

Miss Emily Thompson, Sacramento — ^Hand made shirt; specimen leaf and moss work. 

Miss Emiljr and Julia Nicolaus— Wax work wreath; hair work wreath. 

Miss Minnie Kuhl, Sacramento— Worsted embroidery; Turner belt; toilet set work; basket; 
two mats; crochet work; three hair-pin holders; silk embroidery; card receiver; picture 
frames; box for postage stamps; corner shelf. 

Miss Lizzie Ott, Sacramento^Hair wreath; crochet lace; tatting collars. 

Miss Emma M. Hartwell, Sacramento— Patchwork quilt. 

Miss A, Hubert, Sacramento — Crochet work worstcK^. 

Miss Fannie Foster, Sacramento— Orochet work tidy. 

Miss Carrie Hamilton, Sacramento — ^Wax work cross. 

FOURTH DEPARTMENT. 

CLASS I. 

George T. Bromley, San Francisco— Gas sunlight apparatus. 

U. M. Reese, Sacramento— Specimen pencil drawing. 

A. Hubert, Sacramento— Scent castle; straw castle; knitted chair tidy; card case; pair hair- 
pin satchels; canvass pin cushion. 

Miss Carrie M. Taft, Sacramento — ^Bouquet worsted work; cushion worsted work; two hair-pin 
cushions. 

Miss Mamie Wiseman, Sacramento— Toilet set; sick sofa cushion; embroidered flannel skirt; 
set of mats; braided slipper ease. 

Miss Nellie Robin, Sacramento— Bead work. 

Master W. J. Ford, Sacramento— Marble and sand stone match boxes. 

Miss Emma M. Hartwell, Sacramento— Shell monument; shell, pebble and moss cross; skirt, 
hand sewing; handkerchief box; beaded watch case; card-board bracket; set toilet 
mats; pair card-board toilet mats; toilet cushion; book pin cushion; two jewel baskets; 
hair-pin roll; hair-pin box; letter receiver; card receiver. 

Miss Minnie Hartwell, Sacramento— Court-plaster case; book mark. 

Miss Minnie Drew, Sacramento — ^Leaf impression. 

Miss Nellie Dunlap, Sacramento— Set tidies ; toilet set. 

Miss Sofa Cutler, Sacramento — Worsted toilet cushion. 

Miss Lucy Williams, Sacramento— Hair-pin barrel ; cravat case ; match safe. 

Miss Minnie P. Carroll, Sacramento— Match safe. 

Miss Flora Carroll, Sacramento— Cravat box. 

Miss Lelia Carroll, Sacramento— Watch pocket. 

Miss Flora Carroll— Wall pocket; drawmg of a hand ; drawing of a head. 

Miss Minnie Carroll, Sacramento — ^Drawing of a horse. 

Miss Nettie Hamilton, Sacramento — ^Pair toilet mats. 

Miss Francis M. Sherman, Sacramento— Dress. 

Miss Alice B. Lawson— Cards pressed flowers; tidy. 

Celia C. Simmons, Sacramento — ^Pencil drawing. 

6-C) 
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Miss Kellie Miller— Lamp mats ; sample patchwork. 

Miss Annie M. Winters—Sample lace work j pillow shams; hair-pin jewelry and hair receiver. 

Miss Fettie B. Avery — ^Three tidies. 

Hiss Lidi J. Clinch— Sample of buttonhole stitching and hemming. 

Miss Selma Noble— Four tidies; one lamp mat ; one bead basket (watch-pocket bead work). 

Miss Eva Griffits— Two pencil drawings. 

Frank Bruce— One bracket frame. 

Miss Hattie Knox— Letter receiver ; shaving book. 

Master Charles Thompson— Crayon drawing; drawing in India ink. 

Miss Barbara Zwickel — ^Pair pillow shams. 

Miss Nellie Ogden — ^Worsted wreath. 

Miss Minnie Kuhl— Fancy handkerchief box; pin cushion; cornucopia (silk and bead work.) 

Miss Lizzie Ott— Worsted wreath; knitted lace; tidies. 

Miss Minnie Heinrich — ^Worsted worked stool. 

Miss Lois Chapman — Gilt embroidery on velvet. 

Miss Emma M. Hartwell— Wall pocket; scent satchel ; collar box. 

Miss Emma W. Crackbon — ^Mat (toilet). 

Miss Alice Foster— Java canvas tidy, and honey comb tidy. 

CLASS II* 

M. Schink^ Sacramento — Saddle trees. 

S. Roth— Three sets double harness; two sets single harness; one set team harness; display of 

saddles and bridles. 
D. H. Quinn^ Sacramento — One silk hat; one soft hat. 
J. C. Meussdorffer — One silk hat; one soft hat. 
Angora Eobe and Glove Company, San Jos^— Display of leather. 
0. H. Krebs — Display of paper hangings and borders. 
J. T. StoU — ^Two sets double harness; two 8et« single harness; one set double team harness ; 

four Mexican saddles; two bridles. 
A. T. Nelson k Son — One set double harness (coach); one set double harness (carriage); one 

set double harness (buggy); two sets single harness; five Mexican saddles; display of 

bridles (seven) ; display of saddle trees (four), 
James Parsons— Display of men's and boys* boots and shoes; dismay of ladies', misses', and 

children's boots, shoes and gaiters; one pair ladies' slippers, French kid, blue; one pair 

ladies' boots, kid, boxed toes; one pair gents' dress shoes, Alexis buckle; one pair ladies' 

French kid button boots. 
J. Kaerth— One pair Congress gaiters; one pair ladies' slippers; one pair boots. 
Mrs. E. S. Hart,^ Florin— Display of cut flowers; display of bouquets. 
Horace P. Fletcher, San Francisco— Displav of printing inks. 
S. Both, Sacramento— Display of fifteen whips; six bridles; one halter; three horse blankets ; 

three lap robes; two linen dusters; two linen sheets and hoods; eleven interlining boots; 

eighteen dozen collars; two horse collars. 
Angora Eobe and Glove Companv, San Jos^— Display of robes and mats. 
J. T. StoU, Sacramento— Two "StoU" jockey saddles; one American Schafter saddle; two 

ladies' side saddles; two pair pads; four gig saddles; sixteen whip blacksnakes; three 

buggy robes; one blanket and nood; twenty-one assorted collars; one hair bridle, made 

from Chinamen's queues; fifteen blankets and robes; seven mats; fourteen whips; six 

nets; one rawhide rope; display of horse collars; twelve horse boots. 

THIBD DEPARTMENT. 

JUVENILE. 

A. A. Yinger/ Sacramento— Three ottaman covers; silk quilt; white quilt; sofa pillow; foot 

rest. 
Mrs. Wm. Garrish, Sacramento— Patchwork quilt. 
Miss Anna Gruhler, Sacramento — ^Four specimen wax flowers. 
Miss R. Stocal, Jackson — Specimen of flower work. 

FIFTH DEPARTMENT. 

Mrs. M. A. Moorhead, Sacramento— Specimen of sea moss cross; wreath of worsted flowers. 
Miss M. Clement, Sacramento— Display of silk embroidery. 
G. D. AUmond, Sacramento— Display of cloves and mittens (leather). 
Mrs. Nellie E. Taylor, Sacramento— Crochet shawl (shoulder). 
Mrs. J. D. Ball, Sacramento— Patchwork quilt (silk); patchwork quilt. 
Mrs. S. Tnron, Sacramento — ^Embroidery with beads. 

Mrs. Walther, Sacramento— Crochet shawl; lamp stand mat; embroidered sofa cushion; speci- 
men moss work; specimen flower work. > 
Miss Nancy Jackson, Elk Grove — Patchwork quilt. 

Miss J. M. Pierce, Sacramento — Specimen moss work; table covers (crochet) ; tatting collars. 
Miss Nettie M. Montfort, Sacramento— Silk embroidery; embroidered handkerchief. 
Mrs. R. W. Murphy, Sacramento — ^Variety artificial flowers; velvet bonnet; silk bonnet. 
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Mrs. B. Welch— Worked quilt. 

Mrs. H. Stetlin, San Francisco— Five embroidered handkerchiefs; five pair silk embroidered 
slippers; silk embroidered society flag; chenille embroidered pin cushion and handker- 
chief box; embroidered sofa cushion. 

Mrs. D. Morton, Sacramento— Worked quilt; patched quilt. 

Miss Hattie E. Bell, Sacramento^Specimen wax work; ottoman cover; lamp stand mat 

T. H. Berkley, Sacramento— ^Ottoman cover. 

J. C. Meussdorffer, Sacramento— Exhibit of hats and caps. 

Mrs. L, Latcher, Sacramento — Patchwork quilt. 

D. H, Quinn, Sacramento— Men's hats and caps; collection of furs. 

Mrs, Leland Howe, Saciumenlo — ^Embroidered sofa cushion; specimens embroidery with beads. 

Miss M. Clements, Sacramento — ^Four tatting collars. 

Mrs. H. Kuhl, Sacramento— Child's Affghan; crochet shawl; silk embroidered skirt and shawl; 
lamp stand mat. 

Mrs. James M. Henderson, Sacramento— Patchwork quilt. 

Angora Robe and Glove Co., San Jos<S— Assortment of gloves and mittens. 

Messrs. Dale & Co., Sacramento— Embroidered handkerchief. 

Mrs. E. S. Hart, Florin— Two patchwork quilts. 

Mrs. W. F. Heidhardt, Sacramento— Patchwork quilt. 

Mrs. M. A. Morehead, Sacramento— Embroidered picture. 

Mrs. Latcher, Sacramento — One silk quilt. 

Miss Lena Hodgen, Woodland— Silk quilt. 

Mrs. B. H. Williams, Woodland— Two specimens of leaf mark. 

Mrs. Hook, Sacramento — ^Specimen wax flowers. 

THIRD DEPARTMENT. 

CLASS in. — ^MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mrs. A. Zimmerman, Sacramento— Baby buggy robe; worsted worked table cloth; chair tidy. 
A. A. Yinger, Sacramento— Specimen of hair work; carriage robe; three embroidered tidies; 

two slipper cases; pin cushion, bead work ; lambrequin; home knit lace. 
Isaac Burke, Sacramento— €hair tidy ; knit scarf. 
Absolom Hamilton, Sacramento — ^Perforated cross on velvet. 
F. Kriger, Sacramento— Table spread ; bed spread; rocking-chair tidy. 
Miss M. Clements, Sacramento — Sanitary corsets and goods. 
Miss N. 0. Pond, Sacramento— Two ladies' dresses. 
Mrs. M. A. Moorhead, Sacramento — Colored fish scale wreath; coraline wreath; Spanish 

stitched handkerchiefs. 
J, A. Stewart & Co., Sacramento — ^Display of ladies' underwear. 
Mrs. L. A. Logan — ^Hair wreath. 
Miss Carrie Sclozee, Sacramento— Wax cross; wreath worsted flowers; wreath tarlatan flowers; 

frame autumn leaves. 
Mrs. J. H. Johnson, Sacramento— Hand knit bed spread. 
Mrs. Nellie E. Taylor, Sacramento— Bag for soiled handkerchiefs; Centennial quilt, original 

design, all hand work. 
Mrs. Leland Howe, Sacramento^Memorial relic, autumnal leaves. 
Mrs. Walther, Sacramento— Neck scarf; spatter work box; floor rugs; four tidies; hair-pin 

work. 
Miss Nancy Jackson, Elk Grove— Three pieces fancy paper work. 

Mrs. J. M. Pierce. Sacramento — ^Two tatting mats; specimen feather work wreath; hair wreath. 
Miss Nettie M. Montfort, Sacramento — ^Five cotton embroidered mats; scrap book. 
Mrs. R. W. Murphy, Sacramento— Special display of feathers. 
Mrs. Sarah Riehm, Sacramento — ^Bed set (five pieces). 
Mrs, D. Gardiner, Sacramento— Hair work. 
Mrs. B. Welch, Sacramento— Two pillow shams. 
Miss Emma Tubbs, Sacramento— ^Tatting tidy; crochet tidy; toilet set (three pieces); two 

hanging baskets; pair beaded toilet mats; two beaded jewel cases; beaded hair-pin 

holder; Java canvas tidy; two beaded watch cases. 
Mrs. E. R. Hamilton, Sacramento — ^Boudoir ornaments. 

Mrs. H. Stetlin, San Francisco— Two cotton embroidered pillows, by hand ; four braided pil- 
lows, by hand ; handkerchief ornamental (embroidery). 
Mrs. D. Horton, Sacramento — ^Two pillow shams. 
Mrs. Nellie E. Taylor, Sacramento— Pair crochet mats, 

Mrs. R, W. Lewis — Collection moss work; watch case and jewel bag combined. 
Mrs. M. A. Burke — One tidy. 

Mrs. R. R, Doan — ^Pair pillow slips; chair tidy ; sample of tidy. 
Wm. Hays, Sacramento— Fancy card basket (made of tin). 
Mrs. R. Noble, Sacramento — Cigar and card case combined. 
Mrs. C. Lages, Sacramento— Basket wax fiowers. 
Samuel Hill, San Francisco — Sample Florence sewing machine work 
Mrs. S. J. Maddux, Sacmmento^Three ladies' night dresses. 
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Mrs. H. Kuhl, Sacramento— Three assorted nubias 5 embroidered toilet set ; pair knitted drawers 
, (worsted) ; two knitted zephyr shirts j assortment of ladies' and children's zephyr capes; 
children's worsted walking cloaks; children's crochet zephyr socks; children's crochet 
legging shoes; embroidered pin-cushion. 

Mrs. James M. Henderson, Sacramento — ^Hair wreath ; worsted chair tidy. 

Mrs. B. Langenette, Jackson — ^Tarlatan wreath (Major Beck). 

Mrs. Dana Perkins, Bockland — ^Tatting tidy. 

Miss Nellie Henley, Sacramento — Specimen of pressed natural flowers. 

Mrs. Wm. Kelly, Sacramento— Worsted buggy robe. 

Messrs. Dale & C[>., Sacramento— Lace collar and lace fan. 

Mrs. H. A. Moorhead, Sacramento — ^Kag rug. 

Mrs. Withington, Sacramento— Five rag rugs; three wreaths natural autumn leaves. 

C. H. Krebs, Sacramento — ^Fancy paper boxes and fancy paper tobacco box. 

Mrs. Kellie E. Taylor, Sacramento— Five pieces crochet trimming. 

J. F. Farnsworth, Sacramento^Frame collection butterflies and bugs. 

MuHecU Instruments^ Cahinet Ware — California Manufacture* 

J. G. Davis, Sacramento — Set parlor chairs; two lounges; office easy chair. 

John Breuner, Sacramento — ^One set parlor chairs, four pieces; one extension table, walnut, 

twelve feet; one lounge. 
James S. Smith, San Francisco — ^Two square pianos, Guild make ; one upright grand piano ; 

one concert piano; seven parlor organs, Smith American Company, 

CLASS VI. 

Alta Soap Company, San Francisco— Display of soap; one box bleaching soap. 

C. H. Krebs, Sacramento — ^Seven cases sample paint, Averlll's California manufacture. 

Whittier, Fuller & Co., Sacramento — Samples paint, California manufacture. 

Jesse Healey & Co., San Francisco— Pacific rubber paint, California manufacture. 

Whittier, Fuller & Co., Sacramento — ^Prussian blue ; white lead. 

I. L. Merrill, San Francisco — Samples of paint. 

M. L. Hammer, Sacramento — ^Hammer's compound glycerole of tar. 

Eugene Ruby — ^Display of cleansing soap; display of liquid court plaster. 

Alta Soap Company, San Francisco — ^Box borax soap. 

T. M* Leef & Co,, Sacramento— California yeast cake. 

G. F. Atkinson, San Francisco — Smith Brothers' chemical refined borax. 

J. L. Chadderdon, San Franeisco^Seventeen bottles of varnish, can varnish, California manu- 
facture; display of artists' materials; display of wax flower materials; display of large 
specimen of gum copal ; fifteen bottles of gum copal. 

J. G. Davis, Sacramento — Set parlor furniture ; sofa; writing desk; display of upholstery. 

Jacob Strahle, San Francisco — California standard billiard table. 

Clark, Bickoff & Co., San Francisco — ^Display of mattresses. Lane's patent; display of spring 
beds, improved Crandall. 

S. D. Hamburger & Co., Sacramento — ^Three writing desks, and one book case, California man- 
ufacture. 

H. S. Perkins, San Francisco — ^The Star spring beds, McMain's patent, California manufacture. 

John Breuner, Sacramento — Set bedroom furniture; spring bed; one so&, brown silk, satin 
ruffles; setfjarlor furniture, gilt, etc.; two side tables ; one book case; one writing desk; 
one sick chair; one office chair, in leather; one centre table. 

Capital Furniture Company, Sacramento — ^Four sets bedroom furniture ; one spring bed ; one 
centre table; one book case. 

J. D. Hamburger— One dressing bureau* 

S. G. Davis, Sacramento — Three patent rocking chairs; foot rest; three ottamans. 

Clark, Rickoff <fe Co., San Francisco — ^Pillows and bolster, patent curled wool. 

S. D. Hamburger A Co., Sacramento^-One bedstead, washstand, and commode ; one chifonnese. 

A. Nachman, San Francisco — Four Champion spring beds, Judson's patent. 

John Breuner, Sacramento— Bedstead, walnut; one dressing-case bureau; washstand; somino; 
eas^r chair; marble top centre table; Empire Turkish chair; satin rocking-chair; gilt easy 
chair; gilt easel cabinet; atascha. 

CLASS V. 

Philosophical, Sporting, Surgical, Dental, Drawing, Painting, Surveying and Leveling Instruments 
and Apparatus, etc., oj finje workmanship, exhibited by maker {American manufacture), 

Fisk & Gill, Sacramento— Display of electic machines. 

A. Flohr, Sacramento — ^Breech-loading shotgun, CaUfomia make; sporting rifle, California 

make; game bag, California make. 
G. A. Stephenson, Sacramento — Surgical instruments, four pieces. 
American Sewing Machine Company — Sewing machines. 

CLASS VI. 

Miss M. Clement — ^Plaiting machine. 

J. A. Stewart & Co. — Plaiting machine. 

L. M. Whittier — ^Display of carpenters' tools. 
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B. Phillips, Sacramento — ^Display of steel and die-sinking stencil; patent champion sewing case. 

J. P. Dixon, Sacramento — Dixon's retrieve break. 

Henry Eckhardt, Sacramento— Breech-loading shotgun; display of firearms. 

Florence Sewing Machine Company — ^Sewing machines. 

National Fire Alarm Telegraph Company, Fisk Sc Gill, Agents, Sacramento— Specimen of the 

system. 
A. Flohr, Sacramento— Display of firearms; cartridge carrier; shell-loader; guu material and 

fishing tackle. 
Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine Company, San Franciseo^Sewing machines. 
D. W. Campbell, Sacramento — Sewing machine attachment. 
A. S. Hallidie, San Francisco— Three fire extinguishers. 

Samuel Hill, San Francisco — ^Four Florence oil stoves; one miniature steam engine. 
Singer Manufacturing Company, San Francisco — Sewing machines. 

CLASS VIII. 

Chas. AUmond — Display of California minerals. 

I. L. Merrill, San Francisco — Sample of asbestos from Merrill's mine. Placer county, California; 

sample of steatite boiler and steam pipe covering; steatite roofing; soapstone, pulverized; 

bath and fire brick. 
S. Cole, San Frandsco^-Samples each in California and Italian asbestos; samples of asbestos 

material. 

FIFTH DEPABTMENT. 



Miss Rose Miller, Brighton — ^Ten jars raspbeny jelly, in glass; six jars quince jelly, in glass; 
six jars blackberry jelly, in glass; six jars strawberry, in glass; six jars currant jelly, 
in glass; six jars blackberry jam; six jars raspberry jam; display of fruit, in glass, 
thirty-five varieties; display of preserves, in glass, thirty varieties. 

Mrs. James Lansing, Sacramento — Display of fruits, in glass, one hundred and fifty jars; six 
jars raspberry jelly, in glass; six jars red currant jelljr, in glass; twelve jars black cur- 
rant, in glass; twelve jars blackberry jelly, in glass; six jars strawbeny jelly, in glass; 
six jars quince jelly, in glass; six jars blackberry jam, in glass; display of preserves, in 
glass, six varieties; display of pickles, twelve varieties; display of brandied peaches. 

Mrs. J. M. Enos, Florin — Six jars blackberry jelly. 

Mrs. E; S. Hart, Florin — Five gallons blackberry syrup ; six jars red currant jelly ; six ^ars 
quince jelly; six jars 01 blackberry jam; display of preserves, in glass; eight jars 
peaches; three jars black cherries; six jars strawberries; eight jars pears; display of 
pickles. 

Sacramento Valley Beet Sugar Co., Sacramento— Four barrels beet sugar; five gallons syrup 
made of beets. 

John Herring, Sacramento — ^Display of fruit in glass; display of brandy peaches; display of 
pickles; display of preserved grapes and peaches. 

Mrs. if. F. Aiken, Sacramento— Six jars blackberrv jam. 

Mrs. James Lansing, Sacramento — ^Twenty-four glasses apple jelly. 

Mrs. E. S. Hart, Florin — Six jars red currant jam. 

Mrs. S. Bamber, Placerville—Six cases preserved fruit. 

Sacramento Valley Beet Sugar Co. — Specimen of loaf sugar; lump (cargo lumps) sugar; *' A** 
crushed sugar; fine sugar; granulated sugar; cube sugar; yellow coffee su^r; beet seed 
(1876); beet syrup; spirits from beet syrup; potash from beet syrup; refuse beet after 
extracting sugar; sugar beets; six stages from beet juice, passing and cleaning process. 

John Herring, iSacramento — ^Display of brandy plums; display of tomato catsup, bottles. 

SIXTH DEPABTMEITT. 

For the best display of fruit, gold medal worth one hundred dollars. 

Manuel De Costa, Sacramento — Six varieties of apples. 

J. H. Pan (best tliree, three dollars), Brighton — ^Display of apples. 

Messrs. DeBemardi & Co., (best as exhibitor, twenty dollars), Sacramento — Display of apples, 
seventy-one varieties; display of pears, twelve varieties; display of peaches, nineteen 
varieties; display of plums, five varieties; display of green figs; display of tropical 
fruits; specimens of oranges ; display of specimens of lemons; display of seedling fruits; 
general display of fruits. 

Ira S. Bamber, Placerville — ^Forty varieties of apples; nineteen varieties of pears; twenty-seven 
varieties of peaches; seventeen varieties of plums; four varieties of figs; seedling fruit. 

Mrs. E. S. Hart, Florin — Samples green figs. 

Bobert Williamson (best twelve, ten dollars; best three, three dollars), Sacramento — ^Thirty-five 
varieties of apples; twenty-one varieties of pears; five varieties of plums; nine varie- 
ties of peaches ; nineteen varieties of seedling fruit ; five varieties of peaches ; one variety 
of quince. 

E, L. Aiken, Sacramento — ^Three varieties of bellflower; one variety of peaches. 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED-1876. 



FIRST DEPARTMENT. 



Exhibitor. 



H. Williamson, Contra Costa. 

Theo. Winters, Solano 

Jas. B, McDonald, Yuba — 



R. T. 0*Hanlon, Santa Clara. 
Jas. R Chase, San Francisco. 
J» B. McDonald, Yuba 



D. M. Reavis, Butte 

C. Hulverson, Sacramento— 



John Griggs, Yolo 

Jas. B. Chase, San Francisco. 

Marion Biggs, Butte .. 

D. M, Reavis, Butte 

D. M, Reavis, Butte 



D. M. Reavis, Butte 

Chas. H. Shear, Sacramento, 



D. M. Reavis, Butte- 
James Stewart, Butt«. 
D. M. Reavis, Butte— 



H. H. Rockafellow, Alameda.. 

LW. Richmond 

J. H. Scott, Sacramento—. 
J.F. Sargent, Yolo 



George Hack, Sacramento.— 

E. Comstock, Tolo 

J* E. Roberts, Sacramento... 
P. H. Murphy, Sacramento.. 



J. D. Bennett, Yolo. 



Animals. 



Premium. 



THOROCQHBRISn HORSES. 

Stalliom, 



Four years and over — ^Wild Idle 

Two years old— Rockford. 

One year old— Charley De Long ,^— 

Mares, 

Three years old — Sciatica 

Two years old— Wild Rose 

One year old — Carrie Richardson 

Familf/ ktyt'sea with colts. 

Stallion other than thoroughbred and ten colts — 
Blackbird and eleven colts 

Mare other than thoroughbred and three colts — 
Belle and colts — 



GRADED HOKSES. 

stallions. 

Four years old and over— St. John ' 

Three years old — Napoleon 

Two years old— R. S. Carey 

One year old — ^Heitzig 

Under one year — ^Hunter 

Mares* 

Best mare four years and over — ^Flora .-— 

Best mare four years and over, with colt — ^Alicia 

Mandeville -— 

Best mare three years old — ^Nelly 

Best mare two years old — ^Fanny 

Best mare one yearold — ^Mamie 



HORSRS OF ALL WORE. 

Stallions* 



Four years old and over^Cardinal 

Three years old — Charlie G. 

Two years old — ^Y. Prince Albert 

One year old — Stephen A, Douglas 

Mares, 

Four years and over, with colts — ^Rattler mare 

Four years old, without colts^PoUy Nelson 

Three years old— Molly Stark 

Two years old— Flora 

Geldinff, 

Best gelding for saddle and harness— Rattling Jim. 



..$25 



.$30 
_$20 
.$15 



-$75 
.$50 



..$40 
..$30 
-.$25 
..$15 
-.$10 



.$40 



-$40 



-$15 
.$10 



.-$40 
..$30 
..$20 
.-$15 



_$40 
-$30 
.$20 
-$15 



-$10 
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First Dbparmrnt — Continued. 



Exhibitor. 



Animals. 



Premium. 



G. W. Woodward, Yolo 

C. Hulverson, Sacramento. 



E. Comstock, Sacramento.. 

Christ Thodt 

C. Hulverson, Sacramento. 
Christ Thodt 



H. W. Seale, Santa Clara.—, 



C. W. Lightner, Napa 

Jas. B. McDonald, Yuba — 
H. W. Sealc. Santa Clara.. 



J. M. Estudillo, Alameda 



Thos. D. Mott, Los Angeles- 
C. S. Crittenden, Alameda.. 
Dennis Gannon, Alameda... 



J. R. Brockway, Sacramento. 
Joseph Perin, Nevada 



S.E. Wilson, Butte. - 
Mdirion Biggs, Butte. 



C. Hulverson, Sacramento.- 
C. W, Lightner, Napa 

C. W. Lightner, Napa 

D. M. Reavis, Butte 



H. Williamson, Contra Costa. 
D. M. Reavis, Butte 



Marion Biggs, Butte. 
J. W. Childs, Yolo- 



D. M. Reavis, Butte 

M. Wick, Butte 

A. A. Wood, Sacramento 

J. C. Conner, Sacramento... 
C. Younger, Santa Clara 



DRAS'T horses. 

Stallions. 

Four years old and over — ^Monarch 

One year old — ^Franklin 

Mares, 

Four years and over, with colt — Polly. 

Four years and over — Lucy 

Two years old and over — Queen 

Oueyear old and over — Fanny 



roadsters. 

Stallions, 

Stallion four years and over — ^A special premium 

was recommended for Elmo 

Four years old and over— California Dexter 

Three years old — ^Brigadier 

Two years old — ^Elmo colt 

Geiding, 

Best gelding, four years and over— Waverly 

Mares, 

Four years and over — ^Maggie Mitchell 

Three years old — Gipsy Davis 

Two years old — ^Belle Davis .— 



CARRIAGE TEAM. 

Best carriage team — Frank and George 

ROADSTER TEAM. 

Best roadster team — ^Baldy and Charley 

SADDLE HORSES. 

Best saddle horse — Frank 

Best gelding for saddle, etc. — ^Boston— 

COLTS. 

Best yearling horse colt — ^Franklin (not worthy) 

Best suckling horse colt — ^Colonel 

Best yearling mare colt — ^Dora 

Best exhibit of six colts by one person — ^Blackbird, 

Hunter, Black Hawk, Laura, John Boggs, Betty; 

Jenny, and Heitzig •^,. 



-$40 
.$15 



-$40 
-$35 
.$20 
.$15 



. Diploma. 

$40 

$30 

$25 



-$30 



.$40 
-$30 



-$40 
.$40 



SWEEPSTAKES. 



Best stallion of any age — ^Wild Idle. 
Best mare of any age — Flora 



JACKS AND MULES. 



Best jack four years old and over — ^Humboldt. 
Best span of mules — Katie and Sampson 



CATTLE. 

Durham. 



First premium, bull four years and over— Stonewall- 
Second premium, bull four years and over— Orlando. 
First premium, bull three years old — ^Amos Ladd-. 

Second premium, bull three years old — Guy— ^ 

_ . First premium, bull two years old — ^Red Thomdale. 

M. Wick, Butte..- Second premramj bull two years old— Golden Lo- 

rean Duke 

7-(^) 



-$20 
-.$25 



-$15 
-$15 



-$40 



.$76 
-$75 



-$40 
-$25 



.-$60 
.-$30 
.-$30 
-$15 
-$20 



.$10 
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First Dbpabtmekt — Continued. 



Exhibitor. 



Jesse D. Carr, Monterey- 



A. J. Sooggins, Sonoma-. 
Jesse D. Carr, Monterey,. 

D. M. Reavis, Butte 

D. M. Reavis, Butte 

C. Younger, Santa Clara- 
M. Wick, Butte _-. 

B. M. Reavis, Butte 

C. Younger, Santa Clara_. 
C. Younger, Santa- Clara > 
A. J. Sooggins, Sonoma. 

M. Wick, Butte 

A. J. Sooggins, Sonoma- 
A. J. Sooggins, Sonoma- 
M. Wick, Butte 



Animals. 



Premium. 



D. M. Reavis, Butte 

C. Younger, Santa Clara— 
C. Younger, San t^ Clara- 



Mike Bryte, Sacramento«- 
Mike Bryte, Sacramento— 
Mike Bryte, Sacramento— 
Mike Bryte, Sacramento— 
Mike Bryte, Sacramento— 
Mike Bryte, Sacramento— 
Mike Bryte, Sacramento — 
Mike Bryte, Sacramento-. 
Mike Bryte, Sacramento — 
Robert Beck, Sacramento— 
li. C. Powers, Sacramento— 
P. Stanton, Sacramento— 
Robert Beck, Sacramento— 
L. C. Powers, Sacramento— 
P. Stanton, Sacramento — 
L. C. Powers, Sacramento- 
Robert Beck, Sacramento-. 
P. Stanton, Sacramento — 
L. C. Powers, Sacramento-. 
Robert Beck, Sacramento.. 
P. Stanton, Sacramento—. 
J. Stanton, Sacramento — 
Mike Bryte, Sacramento -. 



A. B. Gilbert, Sacramento. 
P. Stanton, Sacramento — 



C. W. Hoit, Sacramento — 

D.M. Reavis, Butte 

E. Comstock, Yolo 

E. Comstock, Yolo 

E. Comstock, Yolo 

E. Comstock, Yolo 

E. Comstock, Yolo 

C. W. Hoit, Sacramento— 

E. Comstock, Yolo 

E. Comstock, Yolo 



First premium, bull one year old— Lorean's Lord 
Oxford — -:;— V — V— r— 

Second premium, bull two years old— Gov. Irwm- 
First premium, bull calf— 8th Duke of Monterey- 
Second premium, bull calf— 4th Duke of Chico 

First premium, cow four years and over— Goodness- 
Second premium, cow four years and over— Gem 
Best cow and calf under one year— Venus 2d— 
First premium, cow three years old— Minnie _ 
Second premium, cow three years old— Forest Rose - 
First pi-emium, cow two years old— Rosa >eU — 

Second premium, cow two years old— Essa 

First premium, cow one year old — Red Beauty— 
Second premium, cow one year old— Fanny Fern 
First premium, heifer calf— Twin Sister No. 1 — 
Second premium, heifer calf— Ruby 1st 

Herd JPremiums, 

First premium, bull and five cows over two years- 
Second premium, bull and five cows over two years- 
First premium, bull and five cows under two years. 

At/rshirea, 

Best bull four years and ovei^— Christopher — 

Best bull three years old— Woolmet 

Best bull one year old— Comet — 

Best bull calf (not shown)— Scottish Chief — 
Best cow and calf under one year— Crocus and calf- 
Best cow four years and over — ^Dumphries 

Best cow three years old— Rosa 

Best cow two years old— Nellie 

Best cow one year old — Jeanette 

Best bull four years old and over— Touchstone. 

Best bull three years old— Volunteer — . 

Best bull two years old— Fernando 

Best bull one year old— Harry — 

Second best bull under one year- Ruxton 

Best bull calf— Mexico •- 

Best cow four years and over— Lilly 

Best cow and calf— Ida and calf — 

Best cow three years old— Magna 

Second best cow three years old— Zephynne— 

Best cow two years old — ^Lulu 2d 

Best cow one year old — Caliente 

Best heifer calf under one year— lone 

Heifer calf under one year— Laura j 



$15 

- $7 50 

$10 

-$5 

- $40 

$20 

$40 

$30 

$15 

$20 

$10 

..- $15 

$r 60 

-1^10 

$5 



$150 

75 

$40 



-$60 
-$30 
-$10 



GRADED. 

fTersev* 



Bull calf 

Heifer one year old — Contra Costa 

Jhirkam* 

Four year old bull and over— George 

One year old bull— Young Stonewall 

Under one year, bull calf— Billy 

Cow four years and over— Chubb 

Cow three years— Betty 

Cow two years— Lady Tilden 

First premium— one year— May Queen 

Second premium — one year — ^Ella 

Best heifer calf— Speck 

Best milch cow, milked here— Spotts Sparks. 



-$40 
—$40 
--$30 
—$20 
-$15 
..$60 
-$30 
_.$20 
-$15 
—$10 
—$10 
—$40 
—$40 
—$30 
—$15 
—$12 
—$15 
.-$10 
.-$10 



-$5 
_$10 



-$30 
-$10 
— $5 
-$30 
-$20 
—$16 
—$10 



,$10 

-$25 
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First Departmrnt — Continued. 



Exhibitor. 



J. D. Carp, Monterey «_ 
A. J. Sooggins, Sonoma- 



Animals. 



Premium. 



First premium, best buU, any age, etc.— Lorean's 
Lord Oxford 



C. Younger, Santa Clara 

D. M. Reavis, Butte 

A. J. Scoggins, Sonoma 

M. Wick, Butte ^-.. 



Severance it Peet, Alameda .. 
Severance & Peet, Alameda. 
Severance Sc Peet, Alameda. 
D. G. Brown, Solano 



Second premium, best bull, a'ny'age,'etcr-^ov- 
ernor Irwin 



First premium, best cow, any age, etc.— Gem 

Second preniium, best cow, any age, etc.— Goodness 
First premium, bull and five calves— Muscovite 
Second premium, bull and fire calves— Orlando 



Severance A Peet, Alameda. 

G. W. Hancock, Sutter 

Severance & Feet, Alameda- 

Fred. Cox, Sacramento 

Severance & Peet, Alameda. 

Fred. Cox, Sacramento 

Severance A Peet, Alameda. 

Fred. Cox, Sacramento 

Severance & Peet, Alameda- 

G. W. Hancock, Sutter.—. 



Mrs. Robt Blaoow, Alameda. 

Mrs. Robt. Blacow, Alameda- 

Mrs. Robfcl Blacow, Alameda- 

Mrs. Robt. Blacow, Alameda. 

Mrs. Robt. Blacow, Alameda. 
Mrs. Robt Blacow, Alameda. 

Mrs. Robt. Blacow, Alameda. 

Mrs. Robt. Blacow, Alameda. 

Mrs. Robt. Blacow, Alameda. 

Mrs. Robt. Blaoow, Alameda. 

Mrs. Robt. Blacow, Alameda- 

Mrs. Robt. Blacow, Alameda- 



8HEBP. 

Spanish Merino* 

First best ram two years and ovei^ Vermont 

Second best ram two years and over— Big Leg, j'r. 
First best ram 1 and under two years— Chief 2d— . 
Second best ram one and under two years— Not 

named 

First best three ram lambs 1 11 li IIII! 

Second best three ram lambs —I— III! 

First best pen of five ewes two years and over 11" 

Second best pen of five ewes two years and over 

First premium, five ewes one year and under twol 
Second premium, five ewes one year and under two. 

First premium, five ewe lambs 

Second premium, five ewe lambs ——HI 

First premium, best ram and five of his lambs^ 

Vermont 

Second premium, best ram and^ five of ITislambs^ 
Big Bone 



-$100 



$50 

$75 

$35 

$100 

$50 



.$20 
.$10 
.$15 



I^ench Merino, 

First premium, best ram two years and over— Fa- 
vorite 



$15 

$5 

$15 

$10 

$16 

$10 

$15 

$10 



.$20 
-$10 



Second premium, second best ram two'years and 
oveiv-Pirate 



First premium, best ram one year and under twol^ 
Hero 



Second premium, best ram one year" and" under 
two — Shepherd's Pride 

First premium, best three ram lambs^ifot'named" 

First premium, best pen of five ewes, two years— 

Not named 



Second premium, best pen of five ewes) two years— 
Not named 



..$20 
,.$10 
-$15 



-$5 
„$15 



First premium, best pen of ^ve ewes, one'year— 
Not named 



Second premium, best pen of five ewes) one year— 
Not named 



First premium, best pen of five ewe lambs^^Not 
named , 

First premium, best ram and five of his lambs^ 
Favorite 

Second premium, best ram and fiveof his lambsl^ 
Sultan 



J. M. Thompson, Napa 

J. M. Thompson, Napa 

J. M. Thompson, Napa 

J. M. Thompson, Napa 

J. M. Thompson, Napa -... 
J. M. Thompson, Napa --. 



S. B. Carrington, Solano 



Southdouma. 

Best ram two years old and over—Montreal — 
Best three ram lambs 

Best pen of three ewes, two years and overlll I 
Best pen of five ewes, one year and under two. 

Best pen of five ewe lambs 

Best ram and five of his lambs— Montreallllll 

Graded, 

Best ram two years and over — ^Major 



.-$15 
-$10 
.-$15 
.-$10 
.-$15 
-$20 
-$10 



-$20 
—$15 
-.$15 
-$15 
-$15 
-$20 



-$20 
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First Drpartmbnt — Continued. 



Exhibitor. 



Animals. 



Premium. 



George W. Hancock, Sutter. 

J. A. Brenton, Solano 

J. A. Brenton, Solano 

J. A. Bi'enton, Solano 



Severance k Peet, Alameda. 
Mrs. R. Blaoow, Alameda— . 



S. P. Thomas, Placer 

Landrum & Rogers, Mon*rey . 

Oilmore A. B. Co 

C. P. Bailey 

Gilmore A. G. Co.— — 

Landrum k Rogers, Mon'rey. 
Landrum & Rogers, Mon'rey . 

Gilmore A. G. Co. 

C. P. Bailey 

C. P. Bailey 

S. P. Thomas, Placer 

Landrum & Rogers, Mon'rey. 
Landrum & Rogers, Mon'rey 

Gilmore A. G. Ass'n 

Landrum k Rogers, Mon'rey 



R. S. Thompson, Kapa. 
R. S* Thompson, Napa. 



R, S. Thompson, Napa., 
R. S. Thompson, Napa . 
E. F. Aiken, Napa 



R, Roberts 

W. C. Thomas- 

R. Roberts 

R. Roberts 



R. S. Thompson, Napa. 

E. Comstock, Yolo 

R. Roberts 



P. A. Geor|;e, Sacramento— 
John Hernng, Sacramento. 
A. B. Gilbert, Sacramento— 
W. M. Reese, Sacramento— 
John Smith, Sacramento.— 

R. S. Thompson, Napa 

A. B. Gilbert, Sacramento.. 
A. B. Gilbert, Sacramento.- 



Best ram one year and under two — ^Auburn . 

Best grade ewes__ 

Best grade ewe lambs — 

Cross-bred ram lamb, French and Spanish... 



SweepstakeB. 

Best ram of any age, etc., with lambs — ^Vermont- 
Second best ram of any age, etc., with five lambs — 
Favorite 



Afigoray Etc, 



Best buck two years and over— H. Beecher 

Second best buck two years and over—Bob Lee.— 

Best buck one year and under two— Tilden .- 

Second best buck one year and under two — Gipsy 

Best pen of three does two years and over 

Second best pen of three does two years and over. 

Best pen of three, one year and under two 

Second best pen of three, one year and under two _ 

Best graded ewes two years and over... — 

Best graded ewes one year and under two 

First sweepstake buck— H. W. Beecher 

Second sweepstake buck — ^Bob Lee 

First sweepstake doe — ^Nameless 

Second sweepstake doe— Cleopatra 

Best pen of ten kids 



SWINE. 

Essex and Berkshire* 

Best boar two vears and over — Sambo 

Best boar six months and less than twelve— Napa 
Boy ' 

Best breeding sow — Juno 

Best sow six months and under twelve-^ueen — 
Best pair of pigs six to ten months— Dick and Polly, 

Poland-China* 



Best boar two years and over — ^Newton 

Best boar one year and under two — Jack 

Best sow six months and under one year — Nelly. 

Best pair pigs six to ten months— George and 

Martha 



Best boar any age or breed — Sambo. 
Best sow any age or breed — Betty. - 
Best pen of six pigs 



POULTRY, ETC. 



C.Cox. 



Best coop of Black Spanish . 

Best coop of White Cochins 

Best coop of Cochin China, buff 

Best coop of Browu Leghorns 

Best coop of White Leghorns (at option of Board). 

Best coop of bronze turkeys 

Best coop of black Cayuga ducks 

Best coop of gray geese 



MISCKLLANBOUS. 



Best goat team. 



.$10 
.$15 
-$10 
.$10 



.$50 
-$25 



.$30 
.$20 
.$25 
.$15 
.$25 
-$15 
-$20 
.$10 
.$20 
-$15 
.$40 
..$20 
..$20 
..$15 
..$30 



-$20 



—$10 
..$20 
.-$10 
..$20 



.$20 
-$15 
.$10 



.-$20 



-$25 



.$5 
.$5 
.$5 
.$5 



.$5 

-$5 
.-$5 



-$& 
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SECOND DEPARTMENT. 



Exhibitor. 



Joseph Enright, San Jos^... 

M. C. Hawley & Co.,Sac'to-. 

Baker k Hamilton, Sacra- 
mento — for Sweepstake 
Plow Company, SanLean- 
dro 

M. C. Hawley k Co.,Sac'to.- 



M C Hawley, Sacramento.. - 
Huntington, Hopkins k Co., 

Sacramento 

Sacramento Plow Company, 

Sacramento 1 

Osborn k Alexander, San 

Francisco ^ 



Articles. 



CLASS I. — PARK. 

Best portable (straw-burning) engine, Califor- 
nia manufacture 

Best portable (straw-burning) engine, imported. 



Baker k Hamilton, Sac'to... 

Baker k Hamilton, Sac'to 

M. C. Hawley k Co.,Sac'to— 
M. C. Hawley k Co., Sac'to.. 

Keller k Co., Sacramento .— 
William Laufkotter, Sac'to— 

M. C. Hawley, Sacramento.. 
M. C. Hawley, Sacramento. 
Baker k Hamilton, Sac'to.. 

Pri<jd k Morgan, Oakland—. 



Best portable saw table, California manufactui-e. 
Best shingle machine, California manufacture. 

CLASS I. — PAVILION. 

Best engine, eastern manufacture 

Best hot air engine 

Best fruit dryer 



Premium. 



.Diploma and $25 
Diploma. 



Best mortising machine; best scroll-sawing 
machine; best wood-turning lathe; best cir- 
cular sawing machine 



Huntington, Hopkins k Co., 
Sacramento 

Huntington, Hopkins k Co., 
Sacramento 



CLASS II. — PARK. 

Best threshing machine (Pitt's genuine Buf- 
falo), imported _,, 

Best sulky hay rake, imported 1.1 

Perpetual hay press, imported 

Best hay press (Miller press), California man- 
ufacture 

Best feed-cutter, imported ——I——! 

Best sweep horsepower, California manufac- 
ture 

Best pesthole auger, California manufecturel 

Best well auger, California manufacture 

Best horse power for pumping, California man- 
ufacture; (Gilk's power) 

Artesian and prospecting auger, California 
manu&cture 



..Hon. mention. 
.Diploma and $5 



Diploma. 

Diploma. 

f Recommend • 
I pre. and dip. 



-Dip. for each. 



Diploma. 

Diploma. 

-Hon. mention. 



^$40 

. Diploma. 



S. B. Bowen, Stockton 

Keller k Co., Sacramento- 
Sacramento Plow Company, 
Sacramento 



Keller k Co., Sacramento 

Keller k Co., Sacramento 

Baker k Hamilton, Sac'to... 

J. E. Perkinson, Santa 
Rosa 

Sacramento Plow Company, 
Sacramento 



Sacramento Plow Company, 
Sacramento 

Sacramento Plow Company, 
Sacramento 



PAVILION. 

Best lawn mower 

Best lawn sprinkler 

CLASS III.— PARK. 

Best header, California manufacture. 
Best header, imported 



.Diploma and $10 

,$5 

$5 



Diploma. 

. Rec premium. 



Best mowing machine (superior screw), im- 
ported 

Best seeder (Gorham), imported I— I— 11! 

Best broadcast seed sower, imported... I! 

Best combined reaper and mower (Buckeye), 
imported 



Best harrow (Flexible), California manufacture. 

Best double shovel plow, California manufac- 
ture 



. Diploma. 
. Diploma. 



^$50 

. Diploma. 



. Diploma. 
. Diploma. 



. Diploma. 
$10 



Best cultivator, California manufacture 

Best one-horse cultivator, California manufac- 
ture 



-$5 
.$10 



-$5 
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Second Dbpabtment— Continued. 



Exhibitor. 



Article. 



H. B. Kose, Sacramento 

E. li. Brooks^ Woodland 

Kash^ Miller A Co., Sacra'to. 

Wm. Berringer, San Jos^ 

Von Breyman & Bryant 



0. A. Davis, Sacramento 

Nash, Miller & Co., Sacra'to. 
Nash, Miller & Co., Saera'to. 
M. C. Hawley A Co, Sacra'to. 
E. K. Howes A Co., S. F 

Geo. McDaniel, Sacramento . 



Vf* Lauf kotter, Sacramento _ 

H. B. Rose, Sacramento 

A. Flohr, Sacramento 

A. Flohr, Sacramento 



A. Flohr, Sacramento- 



Wm. Lauf kotter, Sacram'to. 
Gr. J). Hopper, Sacramento ... 
(J. D. Hopper, Sacramento _. 
E. K. Howes & Co.,S. F. — _. 

E. K. Howes & Co.,S.F. 

E. K. Howes & Co.,8.F. >-_. 
E. K. Howes & Co.,S.F. — . 
D. K. Thorpe, Sacramento- -. 
K. Hosken, Dutch Flat 



Premium. 



M. C. Hawley & Co., Sacra'to. 

E. K. Howes & Co., S. F 

E. K. Howes & Co., S. F 

E. K. Howes & Co.,S.F. — ... 
E. K. Howes & Co.,S.F. — . 



Sacramento Plow Co.,Sac'to_ 
Baker & Hamilton^ Sacra'to- 

M. C. Hawley & Co.,Sacra*to- 
Frank Bros., San Francisco-. 

Gr. B. Dunlap, San Francisco, 
for Pittsburgh Plow and 

Steel Casting Works 

Sacramento Plow Co., Sac'to- 
Sacramento PlowCo.,Sac*to- 



J. F. Hill, Sacramento 

Baksr & Hamilton, Sacra^to- 



CLASS IV. — ^PARK. 



Best windmill, California manufacture - 

Best farm gate, California manufacture 

Best grain separator, California manufacture .. 
Best form feed mill, California manufacture — 
Patent portable field fence and gate, Cali- 
fornia manufacture — : 



Best bee hive ^ 

Best fanning mill, California manufacture 

Best grain separator, California manufacture .. 

Best regulator windmill . 

Best refrigerator, California manufacture 

(diploma asked for) 

Best leed cooker 



GLASS V. — PARK. 

Best apparatus for raising water for irrigating 

purposes, California manufacture.^ 

Best well pump, California manufacture 

Best sportmg rifle , 

Best breech-loading shotgun, California man- 
ufacture 

Best game-bag, California manufacture 



Best well pump (force) 

Pump valves 

Beer valves 

Best washing machine 

Best butter worker 

Best chum 

Best clothes-horse 

Best milk cooler 

Improved Little Giant machine for hydraulic 
mining • — 



Best display of pumps 

Best display of cedar ware 

Best display of pine ware 

Best display of oak ware 

Best display of wooden ware. 



CLASS VI.— PARK. 



Best gang plow, California manufacture 

Best gang plow, deep tiller, California man- 
ufacture 

Best imported gang plow ( Jno. Deere plow) 

Best assortment of imported single plows (Black 
hawk patent) 



Best display of steel castings and chilled plow. 
Best Boa plow, California manufacture .-^-.. 
Best stubble plow, California manufacture .. 



CLASS VII. — PARK. 



Best street goods wagon, California manufacture. 
Best imported farm wagon, (Bain wagon) 



_$25 
.$15 
..$5 
.$10 



. Hon. mention* 



Diploma and $3 
— - $5 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 



.. Diploma. 



.$20 
.$10 
-$5 



.$5 
.$3 



$10 

> Bee premium. 

Diploma. 

Diploma and $5 

— - -$5 

$10 

— $5 

Diploma. 



. Bee. spl. prem. 
and diploma. 

Diploma. 

...-.-.$5 

$& 

$5 

..$25 



.$100 



$20 

. Diploma. 

. Diploma. 



. Diploma. 

$10 

$10 



$5 

. Diploma* 
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Second Pepartuent — Continued. 



Exhibitor. 



Keller & Co., Sacramento... 
T* A. Scheller, Marysville 



Carvill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, San Francisco 

California Carriage Company, 
Sacramento 

Carvill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, San Francisco 

Carvill Manufacturing Corn- 



Articles. 



Premium. 



Best hay loader, Foust's... 
Improved plastering lathe. 



pany, San Francisco. 
'. F. Hill, Sacramento. 



J. F. Hill, Sacramento. 

J. F. Hill, Sacramento.^ 

California Carriage Company, 

Sacramento 

Bichard Dale, Sacramento... 
Waterhouse & Lester, Sae'to. 

California Carriage Compa'y, 

• Sacramento 

Waterhouse <fc IJester, Sac'to. 
J* F. Hill, Sacramento 



California Carriage Company, 
Sacramento 

Studebaker Bros, (by E. E. 
Ames, Agent), Sacramento. 



Best two-horse family carriage. 
Best one-horse family carriage . 
Best top buggy 



Best two-seated open carriage 

Best trotting wagon 

Best farm wagon for general purposes. 
Best spring market wagon 



Best street goods wagon - , 

Best carriage for children 

Best assortment of carriage material and trim- 
mings 



Best carriage springs 

Best display of carriage wheels, hubs, etc. .. 

Best exhibit of express wagons, Jarm wagons, 
and carriages of different kinds— not on 
premium list 



Best ladies' phaeton, and best trotting sulky. — 
Best open buggy, imported 



Diploma. 

.Bee. premium* 



.Diploma and $30 
.Diploma and $25 
.Diploma and $20 



$20 

-Diploma and $15 

1$15 

$15 



.$5 
.$5 



Diploma* 

.Diploma and $10 



.Bee. spec pre'm. 

-Bee. spec, pre'm* 
Bee. spec, pre'm* 



THIRD DEPABTMEITT. 



Exhibitor. 



Tubbs & Co., San Francisco.. 

B. Dale & Co., Sacramento.. 

Capital Woolen Mills, Sacra- 
mento 

R. Dale & Co.,' Sacramento 

Capital Woolen Mills, Sacra- 
mento 

Capital Woolen Mills, Sacra- 
mento 

Alex. McKay, San Francisco. 

Miss C. Meirdeiks, Sacra*to-^ 

R. Dale & Co., Sacramento.. 

R. Dale A Co., Sacramento.. 
Mrs. May Walters, Vallejo.. 



Miss Lida Clinch, Sacra'to.. 

Selma Noble, Sacramento 

Lizzie Ott, Sacramento 

Mamie Wiseman, Sacra'to.-. 

Carrie Tafl, Sacramento 

Mamie Wiseman, Sacra'to... 



Articles. 



Premium. 



CLASS I. — PAVILION. 



Uest display ot cordage 

Best exhibition of silk goods, by one factory.. 

Best display of woolen goods, by one factory- 
Best double carpet coverlet 

Best Mackinaw blanket 

Best stocking yam : 

Best ten yards rag carpet 

Best knit bedspread 

Best exhibition of naval and military goods and 

. regalia..^ w.. 

Best display of fancy goods 

Thirteen and one-half yards rag carpet 



' ^UVENILB. 

Best hand sewing, four pieces 

Best pair knit cotton stockings 

Best tatting 

Best crochet work .. 

Best silk embroidery 

Best cotton embroidery | 



.Silver medal. 
$25 

$100 

-....$5 

$5 



-$3 

.$10 

$5 

..Silver medal. 
$20 

Recsp. diploma. 



-Silver medal. 
.Kapkin ring. 
.Napkin ring. 
.Napkin ring. 
-...........$3 

$3 
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Third Department — ContiBued. 



Exhibitor. 



Carrie Taft, Sacramento 

Carrie Hamilton, Sacra'to _— 

Carrie Taft, Sacramento 

Sonoma A, Klees, Sacra'to-— 
Mattie E. Hubbs, Sacra'to... 
Chad, Thompson; Sacra'to --. 
Emily Thompson, Sacra'to— 
Emma M. Hartwell, Sacr'to. 

Lizzie Ott, Sacramento 

Mamie Wiseman, Sacra*to— . 

W. J. Ford, Sacramento 

Flora Carroll, Sacramento.— 
Minnie Carroll, Sacramento. 

Celia C. Simmons, Sac'to 

Eva Griffits, Sacramento 

Frank Bruce, Sacramento 

Hattie Knox, Sacramento— 
Nellie Ogden, Sacramento... 
Minnie Heinrich, Sacram'to. 



Maud Dennison, Sacram*to. 
Lucy Brewer, Sacramento... 
Edwin Brewer, Sacramento. 
Linnie Steffens, Sacramento. 
Moses Lavison, Sacramento. 
Emma Irwin, Sacramento... 
Dudley Beed, Sacramento... 
Ad. Hinkson, Sacramento... 

Harry Turk, Sacramento 

Willie Cluness, Sacramento.. 
Minnie Cluness, Saci-amento. 
Mabel Cluness, Sacramento.. 
Victor Hartley, Sacramento.. 
Wynne Woods, Sacramento.. 
Miss Carrie M. Taft, Sac'to.. 



Emma M. Hartwell, Sac'to.. 
Minnie Drew, Sacramento.. 

Mamie Kuhl, Saci^amento 

Fanny Foster, Sacramento... 

Alice Foster, Sacramento 

U. M. Reese, Sacramento... 
Amy Hubert, Sacramento. .. 
Mamie Wiseman, Sacram*to. 

Millie Robin, Sacramento 

Emma M. Hartwell, Sac'to-. 
Emma M. Hartwell, Sac'to.. 
Minnie Hartwell, Sacram'to. 
Nellie Dunlap, Sacramento.. 
Sophia Cutter, Sacramento.. 
Lois Chapman, Sacramento. 
Emma Crackbon, Sacram'to. 
Lucy Williams, Sacramento. 
Emma and Julia Nicolaus 

(jointly) Sacramento 

Nellie Miller, Sacramento... 

Emily Deely, Sacramento 

Flora Carroll, Sacramento... 
Lelia Carroll, Sacramento.. . 
Nettie Hamilton, Sacram'to. 
Frances M. Sherman, Sac'to. 
Alice Belle Lawson, Sac'to.. 



Articles. 



Best worsted embroidery 

Best wax work 

Best silk quilt 

Best patch work quilt 

Best cotton quilt 

Best pen drawing . 

Best hand-made shirt 

Best leaf and moss work 

Best hair work 

Best braid work 

Marble and sand stone match boxes. 

Wall pocket 

Drawmg of a house 

Pencil drawing 

Two pencil drawings 

Bracket frame 

Letter receiver 

Worsted wreath , 

Worsted worked stool 



The following are Mrs, Bingay*$ scholars : 



Sundry drawings (not specified). 



For the most meritorious exhibition of handi- 
work by a young Miss under 15 years of age.. 

The Committee recommend the special pre- 
miums as given opposite ea«h name : 

Crochet sack 

Worsted embroidery 

Toilet set 

Crocket tidy -. 

Java canvas and honey comb tidies 

Pencil drawing 

Collection of mncy work _ 

Embroidered silk sofa cushion 

Bead work 

Pebble and shell monument 

Best general collection of fancy work 

Two pieces fancy work 

Toilet set and tidies 

Toilet cushion 

Gilt embroidery on velvet 

Toilet mats 

Two pieces fancy work 



Wax and hair work 

Crochet tidies 

Crochet tidy 

Drawings of hand and head 

Watch pocket 

Pair toilet mats 

Hand-made dress — ^three pieces. 
Two cards pressed flowers 



Premium. 



$5 

$3 

— *5 

Napkin ring. 

.Napkin ring. 

Napkin ring. 

Napkin ring. 

Napkin ring. 

Napkin ring. 

Napkin ring. 

Hon. mention. 

Hon. mention. 

Hon. mention. 

Hon. mention. 

Hon. mention. 

mention. 

mention. 

mention. 

mention. 



.Hon. 
.Hon. 
.Hon, 
.Hon. 



r.Hon. 
.Hon. 
.Hon. 
.Hon. 
.Hon. 
.Hon 
.Hon. 
_Hon. 
-Hon. 
.Hon, 
.Hon. 
.Hon. 
.Hon. 
.Hon. 



mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention, 
mention. 



.Gold medal. 



.Napkin ring. 
.Napkin ring. 
.Napkin ring. 
,Napkin ring. 
.Napkin ring. 
.Napkin ring. 
.Napkin ring. 

$3 

.Napkin ring. 
.Napkin ring. 

.. $3. 

.Napkin ring. 
.Napkin ring. 
.Napkin ring. 

« Napkin ring. 
.Napkin ring. 

$3 

.Butter knife. 
$3 

.Butter knife. 
.Butter knife. 
.Napkin ring. 

_. $5 

.Butter knife. 
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Th^rd Department — Continued. 



Exhibitor. 



Annie M. Winters, Sac'to 

Annie M. Winters, Sac'to... 
Nettie Belle Avery, Sac'to... 
Barbara Zwickel, Sacram'to. 
Nettie M. Montfort, Sac'to 



C. H. £rebs, Sacramento 

J. C. Meussdorffer, Sacram'to. 

D. H. Quinn, Sacramento 

Jas. Parsons, Sacramento 

Jas. Parsons, Sacramento 

Jas. Parsons, Sacramento. 

Jas. Parsons, Sacramento! 

J. Kaerth, Sacramento 

J. Kaerth, Sacramento 

J. Kaerth, Sacramento 

J. T. Stoll, Sacramento 

A. T. Nelson & Son, Sacra'to. 

J. T. Stoll, Sacramento 

S. Roth, Sacramento 

M. Schink, Sacramento 

Brown, McKay <fc Co., Be- 

nicia 

H. P. Fletcher, San Francisco. 
S. Both, Sacramento 



Articles. 



Lace work 

Pillow shams 

Three tidies 

Pillow shams 

Best display of millinery. 



J. T. Stoll, Sacramento 

A. T. Nelson & Son, Sacra'to. 



J. C. Meussdorffer, Sacram'to, 

D. H. Quinn, Sacramento 

Mrs. N. E. Taylor, Sacram'to. 
Mrs. Wm. Garrish, Sacram'to. 
Miss Annie Gruhler, Sacra'to. 

Mrs. Walther, Sacramento 

Mrs. Walther, Sacramento... 
Miss N. M. Montfort, Sacra'to. 
Mrs. R. W. Murphy, Sacra*to. 
Mrs. B. W. Murphy, Sacra'to. 
Mrs. B. W. Murphy, Sacra'to. 
Mrs. R. W. Murphy, Sacra'to. 
Mrs. H. Kuhl, Sacramento.. 
Angora Robe and Glove 

Company, San Jose 

Mrs. Latcher, Sacramento 



Best display of paper hangings and borders.. 

Best silk hat 

Best soft hat 

Best display of men's and boys' boots and 

shoes, etc 

Best display of ladies* and girls* boots and 

shoes, etc 

Best pair ladies* gaiters 

Best pair gentlemen's dress shoes 

Best pair Congress gaiters 

Best pair ladies* slippers 

Best pair bootees 

Best set double harness 

Best set single harness 

Best display Mexican saddles 

Best display of saddles and bridles 

Best display of saddle trees 



Premium. 



.Butter knife. 
.Napkin ring. 
.Butter knife. 
.Butter knife. 
$5 



.$6 
.$5 
.$5 



Best display of leather 

Display of colors in printers' ink 

Improvement on smgle harness, to shorten 
croup strap, raise breeching and breast col- 
lar, with out one buckle, instead of four 
buckles, as on ordinary harness 

Improvement on' StoU's jockey saddle (his 
own invention) 

Display of horse collars and horse boots 



Best exhibit of men's hats and caps. 

Best collection of furs 

Best crochet shawl 

Best patchwork quilt 

Best specimen of wax flowers 

Best embroidered sofa cushion 

Best specimen flower work 

Best silk embroidery 

Best disjplay of millinery 

Best variety of artificial flowers 

Best velvet bonnet 

Best silk bonnet 

Best child's aflghan -... 



.Silver Medal. 
.Silver Medal* 



.$5 

-$3 



.Sil.Med.and$10 

$10 

$10 

$10 

$6 



.Sil.Med.and$10 
...Rec. diploma. 



.Bee. spec prem, 

.Special mention. 
.Special mention. 



.Silver Medal. 

$26 

— — $5 

$6 

$10 

$5 

-$5 

$5 

.$20 

$10 

$5 

$5 

$5 



Best assortment leather gloves and mittens Silver medal. 

Best silk quilt . $5 



8-C) 
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Third Drparturnt — Continaed. 



Exhibitor. 



Mrs. L. A* Logan; Sa.cra*nto 

Mrs, J. M. Pierce, Sacra'nto. 

Mrs. E. B. Hamilton, Sac'to. 

Mrs. H. Stettin^ San Fran- 
cisco 

Mrs, H. Stettin, San Fran- 
cisco 

Mrs. H. Stettin, San Fran- 
cisco 

Mrs. R. W, Lewis, Sacra'nto. 

Mrs. 0, Lages, Sacramento.. 

Mrs. H. Kuhl, Sacramento.. 

J. F. Famswortli, Sacran'to- 

Angora Bobe and Glove 
Company, San Jos6 



Articles. 



One hair wreath 

Specimen feather work (wreath). 
Boudoir ornament 



Ck>tton embroidered pillows, by hand. 
Four braided pillows 



Handkerchief, ornamental embroidery 

Collection moss worlc 

Basket wax flowers 

Embroidered toilet set 

One frame, collection of butterflies and bugs- 
Display of leather, robes, mats, and gloves 



Premiums. 



.$5 
.$5 
-$& 

.$& 
-$5 



.$5 

-15 

.-$5 

-$5 



-Bee. gold medal. 



FOUBTH DEPARTMENT. 



Exhibitor. 



W. F, Palmer, San Francisco. 

Bush Bros., Sacramento. 

Detroit Safe Company, by 

. W. G. Williams, Sacran'to. 

Bullard & Byam, Sacran'to.. 

Huntington, Hopkins & Co., 

Sacramento ^ 

Huntington, Hopkins & Co., 

Sacramento 

Huntington, Hopkins & Co., 

Sacramento 

Huntington, Hopkins & Co., 

Sacramento 

A E. Aiken, Nebraska '.— 

Huntington, Hopkins & Co., 

Sacramento 

Huntington, Hopkins & Co., 

Sacramento 

Huntington, Hopkins & Co., 

Sacramento 

Huntington, Hopkins & Co., 

Sacramento 

Huntington, Hopkins & Co., 

* Sacramento 

Huntington, Hopkins & Co., 

Sacramento 

Huntington, Hopkins & Co., 

Sacramento 

Huntington, Hopkins & Co., 

Sacramento 

£. B. Mott, Jr., Sacramento- 
Detroit Safe Company, W. 

G. Williams, Agent, Sac'to. 
Detroit Safe Company, W. 

G. Williams, Agent, Sac'to. 
John Herring, Sacramento- 



Articles. 



CLASS I. — PAVILION. 



Best display of mechanics' tools 

Best display of gas chandeliers and globes- 

Best burglar and flre-proof safe. 
Best display of window-blind or 
mings (fastener and regulato: 



or shutter trim- 
regulator) !_.. 



mings (: 

Best display of brass work 

Best display of locks 

Best display of door trimmings 



Best display of window trimmings . 
Best display of lamps 



Premium. 



Best display of general hardware. 

Best display of table cutlery.. 

Best display of pocket cutlery 

Best hand saws _— .. 

Best pruning shears 

Best pruning knives 

Best exhibit anti-friction metal 



Best display of shot 

Best display block tin.. 

Best combination lock . 



Best double chronometer bank lock. 
Best display cracking picks 



$10 

Diploma and $10 

$20 

$5 

-Diploma and $20 

$5 

$5 



-$5 
.$10 



.$10 

-Silvfer medal. 

^ $5 

$5 

$5 

$5 

$5 



-$5 

-$5 



Diploma. 

.Dip.and sil. med. 
Diploma* 
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Fourth Dbpartmrnt — Continued. 



Exhibitor. 



L. L. Lewis, Sacramento 

L. L. Lewis, Sacramento 

L. L. Jjewis, Sacramento — 

L. L. Lewis, Sacramento 

L. L. Lewis, Sacramento 

E. B. Mott, Jr., Sacramento. 
E. B. Mott, Jr., Sacramento. 
E. B. Mott, Jr., Sacramento. 
E. B. Mott, Jr., Sacramento. 
E. B. Mott, Jr., Sacramento. 



A. H* Hamburger, Sacra'to.. 
John Breuner, Sacramento.. 
John Breuner, Sacramento.. 
John Breuner, Sacramento.. 
John Breuner, Sacramento— 
John Breuner, Sacramento.. 
John Breuner, Sacramento- 
California Furniture Co., Sac. 
S. D. Hamburger & Co., Sac. . - 

Clark, Rickoif & Co., S. F 

S. D. Hamburger A Co., Sac. 
S. D. Hamberger & Co., Sac... 
John Breuner, Sacramento.. 
Clark, Rickoflf & Co., S. F. .. 
S. D. Hamburger & Co., Sac. 
Strahle & Co., San Francisco. 
John Breuner, Sacramento.. 

Guild & Church, S. F. 

A. N. Goodenough, S. F. _ 



Hartwell, Hotchkiss, & 

Stalker, Sacramento 

Hartwell, Hotchkiss, & 

Stalker, Sacramento 

Hartwell, Hotchkiss, & 

Stalker, Sacramento 

Hartwell, Hotchkiss, & 

Stalker, Sacramento 

Bush Bros., Sacramento 

Tafk & Bennett, Sacramento. 
E. K. Howes Sc Co., S. F. . 
E. K. Howes & Co., S. F. . 

E. K. Howes & Co., S. F 

E. K. Howes & Co., S. F 

J. H. Taggart, Sacramento .. 



A. Flohr, Sacramento. 
A. Flohr, Sacramento. 
A. Flohr, Sacramento. 
J. A. Stevenson 



M. S. Hammer, Sacramento. 
Alta Soap Co., San Francisco. 

F. M. Leef & Co., Sacramento . 

G. F. Atkinson, 8. F 

J. L. Chadderdon,S. F 



Articles. 



Best cooking stove 

Best coal stove 

Best warming furnace 

Best cooking range 

Best laundry stove 

Best parlor stove 

Best parlor grate 

Best ornamental iron vases. 

Best marbleized iron 

Best portable range . 



Best dressing bureau 

Best sofa . 

Best lounge : 

Best extension table - 

Best office chair 

Best set parlor chairs 

Best parlor set 

Best center table 

Best display of furniture 

Best display of mattresses 

Best writing desk 

Best book case i 

Best sick chair or couch 

Best spring bed . 

Best set bedroom furniture 

Best billiard table 

Best display of upholstery 

Best display of pianos . 

Best display of Smith's organs. 



CLASS IV. 

Best pine door 

Best turning lathe work 

Best fancy moulding and scroll work. 



Best column and pedestal work 

Best display chandeliers and globes . 
Best window blinds 

Best display cedar ware 

Best display pine ware 

Best display oak ware 

Bestdisplav wooden ware 

Premium nour sack ^ 



Best breech-loading shotgun 

Best sporting rifle, California make. 

Best game-ba^, California make 

Best surgical instruments 



Hammer's compound syrup glycerole of tar . 

Box bleaching soap 

California yeast cake 

Smith Bros, chemical reflned soap 

Samples of varnish, for best display 



Premium. 



-$5 
..$5 
..$5 
.$10 
..$5 
..$& 
..$3 
..$3 
..$5 
..$5 



$10 

$10 

$5 

$5 

.. ...-$5 

$10 

$20 

$5 

$20 

$5 

$5 

$5 

$6 

..$5 

$10 

$10 

$10 

.Silver medal. 
.Silver medal. 



.$10 

-$5 



-$5 



Special mention. 

..:. $10 

.- $5 

$5 

$& 

-^ $5 

-$20 

Special mention. 



-$5 

-$5 

$3 

. Diploma. 



Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Silver medal. 

$5 and diploma. 
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Exhibitor. 



J. L. Chadderdon, S. F. 

I. L. Merrill^ San Francisco. 
I. L. Merrill, San Francisco. 



S. Cole, San Francisco 

S. Cole, San 'Francisco 

S. Cole, San Francisco — 

Whittier, Fuller & Co., Sae*to- 
Whittier, Fuller & Co., Sac*to- 
H. G. Boisselier, Stockton _— 
Withington & Bagley, Sac*to- 
Huntington, Hopkins & Co., 

Sacramento 

Huntington, Hopkins A Co., 

Sacramento 

C. H. Krebs, Sacramento 

Chris. Weisel, Sacramento- 



Articles. 



Bergman Bros., Sarcamento. 
Bergman Bros., Sacramento- 
Bergman Bros., Sacramento. 
Bergman Bros., Sacramento. 
Bergman Bros., Sacramento. 

Wm. Gwynn, Sacramento 

Wm. Gwynn, Sacramento.— 

Wm. Gwynn, Sacramento 

"Wm. Gwynn, Sacramento 

Aitken & Luoe, Sacramento— 
Aitken & Luce, Sacramento- 
Theodore Winters 



E. B. Mott, Sacramento 



Artists and finishing brushes, and wax flower 

material 

For samples of asbestos from " Merrill's Mine"- 

Steatite roofing, soap-stone pulverized and 

crude, improved and pulverized talc and 

fire brick 

Samples of Eastern, California, and Italian 

asbestos 

Sample of asbestos material 

Samples of steatite, boiler and steam-pipe cov- 

ermg ^ 

Prussian blue 

White lead. 

GUt edge yeast powder 

Best display of soap 

Best stove polish 



Best blacking 

Best samples paint, California manufacture . 
Best display of glue 



Best display pottery 

Best display roofing tile 

Best display terracotta 

Best display Bookingham ware. 

Best display stoneware 

Best hydraulic cement 

Best lime 

Best fire brick 

Best pressed brick 

Best display California marble. 

Best display dressed stone 

Best exhibit of salt 



Aquarian of fish. 



Fremium. 



$5 and diploma. 
Diploma. 



Diploma. 

Diploma. 

$5 

.... Silver medal. 

— $5 

$5 

$5 and diploma. 
Silver medal. 



$5 

$5 

$3 

$5 and diploma. 



-Silver medal. 

$5 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

$5 

$5 

- — $3 

Diploma. 

$20 

--..$5 

Diploma. 



-Silver medal. 



FIFTH DEPARTMENT. 



Exhibitor. 



Articles. 



Premium. 



O. A. Davis, Sacramento 



Daniel Click, Sheridan 

T. L. Chamberlain, Lincoln 

M. Biggs, Biggs' Station 

M. Biggs, Biggs' Station 

T. L. Chamberlain, Lincoln. 
T. L. Chamberlain, Lincoln 

J. F. Sargent, Capay 

J. F. Sargent, Capay 

J. F. Sargent, Capay 

J. P. Odbert, Sacramento... 



CLASS I. — PAVILION. 



Best display of California tobacco. 



.Sil.med.and$25 



Best sack wheat flour, California manufac- 
ture and California wheat 

Best two bushels wheat. Chili 

Best two bushels wheat, Australia 

Best two bushels wheat, club 

Best two bushels wheat, Tapahanock 

Best two bushels wheat, white Clawson 

Best two bushels wheat. Patent office 

Best two bushels wheat. Proper 

Best two bushels wheat, Sonora 

Best two bushels wheat, white Tuscany 



. Diploma. 

$20 

$20 



.$20 
,$20 
-$20 
_$20 
-$20 
.$20 
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Fifth Department — Continued. 



Exhibitor. 



Articles. 



Premium. 



F. P. Lowell, Sacramento— . 
F. P. Lowell, Sacramento — 
T. L. Chamberlain, Lincoln. 
Davis & Poorman, Sac'to... 
F. P. Lowell, Sacramento... 
W. A. Haynie, Sacramento.. 
Keubourg & Lages, Sac'to 



Phoenix Mill, Sacramento. .. 



F. Gabriella, Sacramento — 
F. Gabriella, Sacramento — 

E. L. Aiken, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella., Sacramento — 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

John Smith, Sacramento 

John Smith, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F, Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

E. Pierce, Sacramento 

Davis & Poorman, Sacram'to. 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Grabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

Numan Sc Rogers 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

E. L. Aiken, Sacramento 

E. L. Aiken, Sacramento 

E. L. Aiken, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

DeBernardi^fc Co.,Sacram*to. 

F. Gabriella, Sacramento 

E. Pierce, Sacramento 



H. Latham, Sacramento 

Jas. M. Thompson, Napa 

Davis & Poorman, Sacram'to. 



Best sample of rye, two bushels 

Best sample of oats, white wild 

Best sample barley, two bushels 

Best bushel yellow com 

Best bushel alfalfa 

Best sample of hops 

Best sample oat meaJ, groats, Graham flour, rye 
flour, rye meal, white commeal, yellow 

oornmeal, cracked wheat, malt 

One barrel flour 



-$20 
.$10 
.$10 
.$10 
.$10 
.$10 



.Rec. specpre'm. 
Diploma. 



Best half bushel red potatoes 

Best half bushel white potatoes 

Best half bushel potatoes, other variety 

Best and greatest variety Irish potatoes 

Best half bushel sweet potatoes 

Best twelve parsnips , 

Best twelve carrots 

Best six long blood beets 

Best six turnip beets 

Best six sugar beets 

Best peck tomatoes 

Best six drumhead cabbages 

Best six heads red Dutch cabbages 

Best six heads of any other variety 

Best three heads cauliflower 

Best three heads broccoli 

Best six heads of lettuce 

Best half peck red onions . 

Best half peck yellow onions 

Best half peck white onions— 

Best half peck peppers for pickling 

Best twelve roots salsify 

Best six stalks of celery 

Best six marrowfat squashes 

Best six Hubbard squashes 

Best six crooked-neck squashes 

Best dozen sweet corn, green 

Best three mountain sweet watermelons 

Best three yellow fleshed muskmelons 

Best and largest pumpkin 

Best six cucumbers 

Best half peck Lima beans, in pod 

Best half peck white beans, dry 

Best half peck kidnev bush beans, in pod 

Best half peck pole beans, other than Lima, 

in pod 

Best half peck field peas, dry . 

Best half peck garden peas, dry 

Best half peck castor oil beans 

Best and greatest variety of peas, dry 

Best half peck Gherkin cucumbers 

Best three purple egg plants . 

Best table of vegetables '. 

Second best table of vegetables 

Exhibit of Chile, Oregon peach blow, and Ore- 
gon blue peach blow, and English white 

potatoes 

Sugar beets and exhibit of mangel wurzel 

One box triumph tomatoes 

Exhibit of shocK of com, field pumpkins, and 
sugar beets 



..$5 
-.$5 
..$5 
.$10 
.-$5 
-$3 
..$$ 
-$3 
-.$3 
.-$3 
-$3 
— $3 



..$3 
-$3 
..$2 
..$3 
-$3 
-$3 
-$3 
-$3 



-$3 
.$3 
.$3 
-$3 
_$2 
.$3 
.$5 
..$2 
.$3 
.$3 
.$3 



$2 

— $2 
-.$3 
— $5 

$5 

— $3 
— $5 
-$30 
-$20 



-Rec. spec. men. 
.Rec. spec. men. 
.Rec. spec. men. 

.Rec. spec. men. 
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Fifth Department — Continued. 



Exhibitor. 



F. A. Ebel, Sa<;ramento. 

F. A. Eb«I; Sacramento. 
F. A. Ebel^Sacramento. 
F. A. Ebel, Sacramento. 
F. A. Ebel^ Sacramento. 
F. A. Ebel, Sacramento. 
F. A. Ebel; Sacramento. 



Mrs. E. H. Williams, Sae'to. 



Mrs. E. S. Hart, Florin . 
Mrs. E. S. Hart, Florin . 



Mrs. E. S. Hart, Florin . 
Mrs. E. S. Hart, Florin . 



Mrs. E. F. Aiken, Sacra*to_- 
W. F. Peterson, Sacramento. 
Miss Rose Miller, Brighton.. 

Mrs. E. F. Aiken, Sacra'to 

Mrs. E. F. Aiken, Sacra'to__ 

Mrs. J. M. Enos, Florin 

Mrs. M. 0. Hunt, Sacra*to___ 

Miss Emma M. Hartwell, 

Sacramento (aged 13 y*rs). 



0. A. Davis, Sacramento 

Mrs. James Lansing, Sacr*to_ 
Miss Rose Miller, Brighton.. 
Mrs. James Lansing, Sacr^to. 

Mrs. E. S. Hart, Florin 

Miss Bose Miller, Brighton- 
Mrs. B. S. Hart, Florin 

Mrs. E. F. Aiken, Sacra'to ._ 
Miss Hose Miller, Brighton.. 
Mrs. James Lansing, Sacr'to. 
Mrs. James Lansing, Sacr'to. 
Mrs. James Lansing, Sacr'to. 
Sacramento Valley Beet Sugar 
Company, Sacramento... 

Mrs. E. S. Hart, Florin 

Mrs. T. B. Ball, Sacramento. 
Mrs. James Lansing, Sacr'to. 



Articles. 



Best and largest collection of flowering plants 

in bloom , 

Best collection of ornamental foliage plants 

Best collection new and rare plante 

Best collection of roses in bloom 

Best collection fuchias in bloom 

Best collection of Australian plants 

Best collection of plants suitable for greenhouse, 

conservatory, and window culture 

Best display of hanging baskets, containing 

plants 

Best display of California flowers . 

Best display of bouquets 



Best cheese under one year old 

Best and largest display of cheese. 

CLASS VI. 

Best lot ten pounds butter, in rolls. 

Best four loaves baker's bread 

Best biscuit 

Best domestic com bread ^ 

Best domestic brown bread 

Best domestic wheat bread ... 

Butter 



$10 

.Diploma and $20 



Domestic brown bread . 



CLASS vn. 



Best ten pounds honey 

Best display of fruit and glass 

Best six jars raspberry jelly 

Best six ^ars red currant jelly 

Best six ^ars blackberry jelly 

Best six ^ars strawberry jelly 

Best six jars quince jelly . 

Best six jars blackberry jam 

Best six jars raspberry jam 

Best display preserves in glass 

Best display of pickles 

Best display of orandied i>eaches. 



Best one hundred pounds sugar made from 

suga-r beets 

For blackberry syrup 

For canned fruits 

Best display of fruit in glass 



Premium. 



-$25 
.$26 
.$16 
.$16 
.$15 
.$10 

.$15 

.$10 
.$10 
.$10 



.$10 
..$3 



$5 

$5 

$5 

Rec. spec, pre'm, 

.Rec spec, pre'm. 



...$6 
..$10 
...$5 
...$6 
...$5 
...$6 
...$6 
-..$5 
..-$5 
-.$10 
...$6 
...$5 



$20 

Rec. spec. pre?m. 

_Rec spec pre'm. 

Rec. gold medal. 



SIXTH DEPARTMENT. 



Exhibitor. 



DeBemardi k Co., Sacra'to .. 

Ira S. Bamber, Plaeerville 

Robt. Williamson, Sacra'to.. 

Ira S. Bamber, Plaeerville 

J. H. Parr, Brighton 



Articles. 



Premium. 



CLASSES I. AND II. — ^PAVILIO!^. 

Appl&t, 

Best display, as exhibitors 

Best display, as producer 

Best twelve varieties 

Best six varieties 

Best three varieties 



$20 

.Rec. spec pre'm. 

:...:. .$10 

$5 

$3 
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Exhibitor. 



DeBemardi & Co., Sacra'to -. 
Robt. Williamson » Sacra'to.. 
Robt. Williamson, Sacra'to.. 
Ira S. Bamber, Plaeerville... 
Robt. Williamson, Sacra'to.. 



DeBemardi & Co., Sacra'to .. 
Ira S. Bamber, Plaeerville... 
Robt. Williamson, Sacra'to- 
Ira S. Bamber, Plaeerville — 



Ira S. Bamber, Plaeerville .. 
Ira S. Bamber, Plaeerville .. 
Robert Williamson, Sacra'to. 



J. Routier, Florin . 



DeBemardi & Co., Sacra'nto 



J, R. Ketchum, Bidwell's Bar. 



DeBemardi & Co., Sacra'nto. 



RobertWillimson, Sacra'nto, 
DeBemardi & Co., Sacra'nto 

Ira S. Bamber, Plaeerville — 

Mrs. E. F. Aiken, Sacra'nto. 

Mrs. E. S. Hart, Florin 

Mrs, E.S. Hart, Florin 

Mrs. E.S. Hart, Florin 

Mrs. E. F. Aiken, Sacra'nto. 
Mrs. E. F. Aiken, Sacra'nto. 
Ira S. Bamber, Plaeerville .. 
Mrs. E. F. Aiken, Sacra'nto. 
Mrs. E. F. Aiken, Sacra'nto. 
Mrs. Jas. Lansing, Sacra'nto. 
M. V. Miller, Brighton 



Articles. 



Premium. 



JPecr«. 

Best display, as exhibitors. 
Best display, as producer.. 

Best twelve varieties 

Best six varieties . 

Best three varieties 



.$20* 

, Rec spec pre'm. 

...:_..:..$io 

-$5 

>- $3 



JPeaches, 



Best display, as exhibitors 

Best display, as producer 

Best six varieties 

Best one variety, '* Orange cling ' 

Plums, 



Best display . 

Best five varieties 

Best one variety, **Fellenberg'' 



JVj^s. 



Best. 



Tropical fruits* 
Best display 

Oranges* 
Greatest number and best specimens... 
Lemons, 

Greatest number and best specimens 

Seedling fruit. 



J, Routier, Florin 

R. B. Blowers, Woodland 

P. H. Murphy, Brighton 

J. Routier, Florin 

J. Routier, Florin 

R. B. Blowers, Woodland 

J. Routier, Florin 

J. Routier, Florin 

R. B. Blowers, Woodland 

J. Routier, Florin 

R. B. Blowers, Woodland 

Robert Chalmers, Coloma... 
Robert Chalmers, Coloma — 
J. Knauth & Co., Sacram'nto. 
Robert Chalmers, Coloma — 
Robert Chalmers, Coloma — 
Robert Chalmers, Coloma — 



Best display, etc 

Best general display of fruit, embracing best 

and greatest varieties, as exhibitors 

Best eeneral display of fmit, embracing best 

and greatest varieties, as producer.. — 

Best twenty-five pounds dried apples 

Best twenty-five pounds dried pears ... 

Best twenty-five pounds dried peaches 

Best twenty-five ponnds dried plums 

Best twenty-five pounds dried apricots 

Best twenty-five pounds dried nectarines 

Best ten pounds dried figs 

Best exhibition of dried berries 

Best half peck English walnuts — 

Best half peck soft shell almonds 

Best twenty-five pounds raisins 



Grapes, 

Best twelve varieties, table 

Best six varieties, table 

Best three varieties, table 

Best twelve varieties, wine 

Best six varieties, wine 

Best three varieties, wine 

Best two varieties, wine 

Best one variety, wine, " Red TramauaJ" 

Best variety, raisin 

Best and greatest variety 

Second best and greatest variety 

Best grape brandy 

Best white wine 

Best red wine 

Best sweet wine 

Best California port wine 

Best California sherry wine 



$16 

Rec spec pre'm. 

:...:..$io 

$6 



.$10 
..$6 



..$6 
.$10 
..$6 



-$5 



.$10 

.$25 



Rec spec prem. 

:._....$5 

.— - $5 

$5 

$6 

$5 

$5 

$5 

$5 

.- -$5 

.- $5 

$25 



_$10 

$5 

,..$3 
..$25 
-.$20 
-.$15 
-.$10 
..$10 
..$10 
..$25 
-.$15 
.-$25 



.$26 
.$25 
.$26 
.$25 
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Exhibitor. 



Mrs. H. Cronkle, Walsh Sta- 
tion 

Kobert Chalmers, Ooloma--. 
John Herring, Sacramento— 

T. D. Ball, Sacramento 

J. B. Carrington^ Denverton. 
Robt. Williamson, Sacra*to._ 



Articles. 



Blackberry wine 

Blackberry cordial and peach, brandy — 
Fine grape brandy, eighteen years old - 

Six pounds golden russett pears 

Two varieties so-called California coflFee. 
JFour varieties of quinces 



Premium. 



-$5 

«Spec premium* 
—rav. mention* 
.Spec, premium. 
>_Fav. mention. 
-Spec, premium. 



SEVENTH DEPARTMENT. 



Exhibitor. 



W. B. Freeman, Sacramento. 
Norton Bush, San Francisoo. 
Mrs. J. H. Lewis, Sacra'nto . 

J. A. Todd, Sacramento 

Norton Bush, San Francisco. 
W. R. Freeman, Sacramento- 



Aitken & Luce, Sacramento. 
Aitken & Luce, Sacramento. 
Aitken & Luce, Sacramento. 
Aitken & Luce, Sacramento. 



Geo. Redding, San Francisco, 

Miss Fan nie McClatchy, Sac- 

ran^ento 

R. PhillipB, Sacramento 

Andrew F. Hill, Oakland 

Wynne Woods, Sacramento . 
Miss Emily Thompson, Sac- 
ramento 

Charles Thompson, Sacra- 
mento 

Willie Osborn, Saemmento— 
Prentis Mastin, Sacramento. 
Wallace Terry, Sacramento- 
Johnson Bros., Sacramento.. 
A. Nahl, San Francisco 

Miss Emma Turner, S. F..— 
Master M. C. Loomis, Sacra- 
mento .— 

Abbie A. Hill, Sacramento — 
Kate AUman, Sacramento— 
Hamilton A: Jackson, S. F.. 

Heald's Business College, 8. F. 
Business College of Sacra- 
mento, Sacramento 

Pacific Business College, S. F. 
W. B. Freeman, Sacramento- 



Articles. 



GLASS I. — ^PINK ARTS — PAVIUON. 



Best specimen portrait painting, in oil 

Best landscape painting, in oil 

Best specimen landscape painting, water colors. 

Best exhibition of photographs 

Best exhibition of paintings by one artist 

Best painting by any exhibitor 



Best exhibition of sculpture 

Best display of California marble - 

Best collection of marble work 

Bebt display of dressed stone 

CLASS in. — ^MINOBS. 

Best painting in oil 

Best painting in water colors 

CLASS IV. 

Best specimen engraving on wood- 
Two landscape paintings in oil 

Four paintings m oil 

Two paintings in water colors 



Crayon drawing 

}Mr8. Bingay's scholars. No entry is made, 
and committee do not state what the ar- 
ticles are, or what the premium is to be. 

Crayon portrait of a lad;p- 

Crayon of a horse; painting of birds, in water 

colors It 

Good display colored photographs 



H 



Second best painting in oil, by minor 

Oil painting on glass 

Best colored photographs ^ 

Largest and most meritorious display of gene- 
ral pictures 

Specimens penmanship 



Specimens penmanship 

Specimens penmanship 

One painting of fruit; two flower pictures; 
one ideal figure 



Premium. 



.-$25 
__$25 
.-$25 
.$100 
.$100 



.$25 
-$20 
-$75 

..$5 



.$20 
-$20 



$20 

.Special mention. 

.Special mention. 

.Special mention. 

Premium. 

Premium. 

Premium. 

.Sp men. and pre. 



Spec, pre'm $10. 
Silver medal. 



Suitable prem'm. 
.. Hon. mention. 
Premium. 



$20. 

.Special mention. 

Special mention. 
.Special mention. 



Premium. 
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Exhibitor. 



feeler & Wilson, S. Fran. 
J. A. Stewart & Co., Sac'to., 
Samuel Hill, San Francisco.. 

D« W. Campbell, Sacramento- 



W. F. Peterson, Sacramento. 
H. Fisher, Sacramento 



Articles. 



SEWINa MACHINES, BTO. 



p. Wetzell, Sacramento 

R. W. Brehm, San Francisco. 

G. F. Atkinson, San Fran.... 
Mrs. Henderson, San Fran.— 
Mrs. N. S. Allen, Sacramento. 
Mrs. R. W. Lewis, Sacram'to. 

L. Bien, Sacramento 

R. W. Jackson, San Fran. 

R. W. Jackson, San Fran. 



Best &mily sewing machines 

Best plaiting machine 

Miniature steam engine for running sewing 

machine (made by Ed. F. Verrill) 

Sewing machine attachments 



Premium. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Best display of home manufactured candies 

and candy work 

Best general display of confectionery, includ- 
ing foreign work . 

Best two mammoth cucumbers 

Best display of ornaments made of California 

wood ^ 

Display of ornaments made of California wood- 
Best fancy cigar case or stand 

Best glass bottle puzzle 

Best model of portfolio for engravings, Cali- 
fornia invention 

Printed advertisement oi domestic patterns... 
Display of California manufactured shell jew- 
elry 

Best specimen shell work 



.Med., value $100 
.Spec premium. 

.Spec, mention. 
.Hon. mention. 



.Sp. pr*m or med. 

.Sp.pr'm or med. 
.Spec, mention. 

.Spec premium. 
.Spec mention. 

Diploma. 

.Spec, mention* 



Diploma. 

.Spec mention. 

-Sp.pr'm and dip. 
15 



9-C) 
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SPEED PROGRAMME-1876. 



MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th. 

OliASS I...BUMNING* 

Purs©— Three hundred dollars. '^ Winters' Stake;" for three-year old fillies? entrance, fifty 
dollars (if from the East, twenty-five dollars), play or pay, added ; mile and a quarter dash; 
second horse saves entrance. 

Entries. 



Kame and Pedigree of Horse. 



No name, b. f.,by Lodi; dam, Brigantine, by Billy 

Cheatham 

No name, b. f., by Woodbum; dam, Peggy Ringgold— 

Rosewood, b. f., by Woodburn; dam, Moss Rose 

Elizabeth Tilton, b. f., by Norfolk; dam, Florence, by 

Woodburn 

Mollie McCarty, b. f., by Monday; dam, Hennie 

Farrow 

Ballinette,eh. f., by Monday or Eclipse; dam, Balrena, 

by imp. Balrownie 

Omega, b. f., by Woodburn; dam, Emma Barnes, by 

Norfolk 



By Whom Entered. 



Coghlan & Coombs- 

John Amett 

John Hall 



John Hall 

Theodore Winters- 
Theodore Winters- 
R. T. 0»Hanlon-._ 



P. 0. Address. 



Napa. 

.Pleasanton. 
.-.Alvarado. 



-Alvarado* 
.—Winters. 

Winters. 

.San Jos^. 



Besult 

MoUieMcCarty J 

Rosewood * 



Class II. — ^Running. 

Purse—Two hundred and fifty dollars. For two-year olds; entrance, fifty dollars, play or 
pay, added; mile dash; second saves entrance. 

Uniries, 



Name and Pedigree of Horse. 


By Whom Entered. 


P. 0. Address. 


Centennial Belle, b. f.,by Woodbum; dam, Bonnie Belle. 

Ralston, b. c.,by Norfolk; dam, Hennie Farrow 

Rockford, g. c.,hyIj&ngFoTd} dam, Margarita, by Lex- 


Wm. Meek 


Alameda Co» 


Theodore Winters 


Winters. 


Theodore Winters 


_ .Winters. 


MoUie H'^ch. f., by Leinster j dam, Sophia Jennison__ 
Lena Dunbar, ch. f.,by Leinster; dam, Tibbie Dunbar. 


Willis Hull 


Sacramento. 


Willis Hull 


Sacramento. 







Eesult. 

Ralston J 

Mollie H - f 

Centennial Belle ^ 

Lena Dunbar ■* 

2\me— 1:46. 
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Class IIL-rRuNNiiro. 
filj'T^r^^^^ hundred dollars. ''Spirit of the Times stake;" for three-year olds- entrance 
fifty dollars, play or pay, added; mile heats; best two in thre;; second ho^siTres^ntiln^^^ 

JErdriea. 



Name and Pedigree of Horse. 



By Whom Entered, 



Modoc Chief, s. c, by Spectre; dam by Melbourne 
No name, br.c, by Lodi; dam Gertrude, by Volcian 
Ward Beecher, b. c, by Woodburn ; dam, Bonnie Belle' 
Queen Emma, b. f., by Woodbum; dam, Peggy Ringgold" 
Rosewood, b. f., by Woodbum; dam. Mo J Rose 
Elizabeth Tilton, b. f., by Norfolk; dam, Floren<i7by" 
Woodburn "^ 

Mollie McCartv,b. f., by Monday] dim^Henniri^^^^^ 
Ballinette, c. f., by Monday or Eclipse; dam, Balrena. 

by imp. Balrownie ,.. 

Chromo, b. c, by Woodbum; dam7SaUy'Ann' " 

Omega, b. f., by Woodbum; dam, Emma Barnes, bv 
Norfolk • 



Caleb Dorsey 

Coghlan & Coombs. 

Wm. Meek 

John Amett 

John Hall 



John Hall 

Theodore Wintere. 



Theodore Winters. 
Wilbur Pierce 



R. T. O'Hanlon,- 



P. 0. Address. 



-Stockton, Cal. 

Napa City. 

..San Lorenzo. 
— Pleasanton. 
Alvarado. 



-Alvarado. 
•-.Winters. 



— J -Winters. 
-Alameda Co. 



.San Jos^. 



Mesult* 

MoUieMcCarty , , 

Ward Beecher- -— " J J 

Elizabeth Tilton IllinZIIII 3 3 



TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th. 
Class IV.— Trotting. 
Purse—One thousand two hundred dollars. For horses that have not beaten 2-2^. miu 

Entriea, 



Name and Pedigree of Horse. 


By Whom Entered. 


P. 0. Address. 


May Howard, g. m., by Paddy McGee; dam, McCor- 
mick Mare 


Geo. F. Jacobs 


T^Aira/lci. Pal 


pefianee,b.g., byChieftan; daiA unknown 

St. James, b. g. 


Thos. McClellan-III 


— — j.^»vaa», Lrai. 
—San Francisco. 


Dan Voorhies, s. s., bV GeiemlliSSSr^lYn^dim t^^^^ 
oughbred mare 


I. N. Killip 

A. E. Swain 


—San Francisco. 


George Treat, br. g., by David Hill, Jr.; dam, cW C. 
^ Morgan, Blackhawk 

Gold Hatok Vk *T 


A. P. Smith 


— oan f rancisco. 
-.-San Francisco, 




Tim, Kennedy 


— San Francisco. 



Meault 



May Howard 2 

St. James a 

George Treat,- —III i 

Gold Note— ri— — Jizmrrriirr 3 



2Vwe— 2:31; 2:28i; 2:25^; 2:28r2~2872lid; 2:3U. 



3 11 
2 2 3 
13 2 

4 Dis. 



3 2 



Class V.— Tjiotting. 
oni^^'^r^J'^^l^''"^"-* ^^? ^i"^ *^^* ^*^« "^o* ^^"^ *wo min«t«8 and forty sec- 

s^^rrntrh^^dL^^^^^ 
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Entries* 



Name and Pedigree of Horse, 



Sweet Briar, g. m,, by Casserly 5 dam. Peanuts 

Bay AUen, b. h., by Ethan Allen, Jr. 

Gladiator, b. s., by Geoorge M. Patchen, Jr. ; dam. But- 
termilk Sail ^r-— Vr" — 

Beautiful Bells, bk. and tan, by the Moor j dam, Mm- 

niehaha, by Bald Chief 

Flora, g. m,, by General Taylor; dam unknown 

James Lick, g. b» --- 

Chas. H,,,b. g., by Paddy McGee; dam, Sally Beach.. 
*LadyEmmett,br. m.,by McCracken's Blackhawkj 

dam, a Morgan Battler mare 

Hay ward CMef, g, g., by Billy Haywardj dam 

unknown 

Gus, b. s., by Unknown 

Ladv Cummings,br. m., by Unknown -. 

Index, ch» s., by Keokuk; dam unknown 

Kittie Clai'k, br. m., by Young Rifleman; dam 

unknown 

Pilot, b. g., by Hercules; dam unknown 



By Whom Entered. 



Geo. P. Jacobs— 
Thos. McClellan- 



Pat. Farrell- 



L. J. Rose 

Wm. Sayre 

John Mcfiatyre- 
Chas. H. Shear. 



Hiram Clark. 



J. C. Simpson . 
P. Goodhue — 
W, H. Shear _, 
Geo. C. Hall .. 



0. Smiley - 
C. Dubois - 



P. 0. Address. 



—Nevada, CaJ. 
-San Francisco. 



-San Francisco. 



,_ Los Angeles* 

Sacramento. 

.San Francisco. 
.. Sacramento. 



.San Francisco. 

-Oakland, Cal. 
_San Francisco. 
-San Francisco. 
_San Francisco. 



..San Francisco. 
..San Jos^, Cal. 



^^rormerly "Flora Emmett." 

Remit. 

Sweet Briar J 

Hayward Chief < J 

Lady Cummings 2 

nHfiil "Rfills 4 



Beautiful Bells 

Gus \ „ ,. 

Gladiator 5 ?- ^^^' 

Kittie Clark J dis. 

James Lick dis. 

Flora «>3. 

!ZVme-2:36i; 2:30; 2:35i; 2:34i; 2:35i; 2:37. 



2 1 

4 2 
1 3 
3r. o. 

5 r. o. 



WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th. 
Class VI.— Ruknino — One and onb-halp Miles Dash. 
Purse— Five hundred dollars. Free handicap; fifty dollars entrance, added; twenty-five 
dollars if declared; second horse saves distance. ^ 

Erdries* 



Name and Pedigree of Horse, 



Nathan Coombs, br. c, by Lodi; dam, Miami, by 
Belmont 

Bradley, g. h., by Norfolk; dam, Margarita, by Lex- 
ington . 

Billy Newell, s. h., by Norfolk; dam, Mary Givens 

Emma Skaggs, b. m., by Norfolk ; dam, Sally Franklin. 

Lady Amanda, b. m., by Imp. Hurrah; dam. Lady 
Lancaster 

Shannon, b, h., by Monday; dam, Hennie Farrow 

Golden Gate,b. m., by Imp. Lexington; dam,Naptha, 
by Eclipse . 

Vanderbilt, b. s., by Norfolk; dam, Sally Franklin 

Henry, b. s., by Norfolk; dam, Visalia 

Queen Emma, b. f., by Woodburn; dam, Peggy Rmg- 
gold -J — 



By Whom Entered. 



Len. Wilson 

Theo. Winters 

Willis Hull 

G. R. Buchanan _. 

Simpson & Jones . 
Coghlan k Coombs . 

S. G. Ainsworth.. 
H. A. Robertson.. 
Henry Schwartz.. 

P. M. Kinney 



P. 0. Address. 



Milpitas. 

Winters. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

...San Francisco. 
Napa. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

...San Francisco. 

.-.Alvarado, Cal. 
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BeaulU 

Emma Skaggs x 

Lady Amanda IIIIIIII 2 

Bradley 111^111111-111 3 

Golden Gate : 1111111111111 4 

Queen Emma . 11111111111 5 

Shannon IIIIllI' 6 

JPtwie— 2:40. 



Class VIL— Runnikg. 

Purse- Eight hundred dollars. For three-year olds; two mile heats; best two in three; 

Sremiums: first, five hundred dollars; second, two hundred and twenty dollars; third, eichty 
ollars. - ' ' o .r 

Entries. 



Name and Pedigree of Horse. 


By Whom Entered. 


P. 0. Address. 


Ballinette, s, f., by Eclipse or Monday; dam, Balrena, 
by imp. Balrownie _. 


Theo. Winters 


Winters 


Ward Beecher, b. c, by Woodburn; dam, Bonnie 
Belle ^ ^ 


Wm. Meek 


Sflft TiOi^nvrk 


Rosewood, b. f., by Woodburn; dam. Moss Rose 


John Hall I II 


Alvarado. 









JResult 

Ward Beecher 2 11 

Ballinette IIIIIIIIII 12 2 

Rosewood ... I— IIIIIIIIIIIIII 3 dis. 

2Vme— 3;41; 3:48; 3:67. 



Class VIII.— Runninq. 

Purse— Three hundred dollars. For all three-year olds that have never won; dash of one 
mile; premiums: first, two hundred dollars; second, seventy dollars; third, thirty dollars. 

Entries. 



Name and Pedigree of Horse. 


By Whom Entered. 


P. 0. Address. 


Minnie Blackburn, b. f., by Norfolk; dam, Maggie 
Dale . 


Jas. A. Merritt 




Elizabeth Tilton, b. f., by Norfolk; dam, Nancy 
Knight, by Knight of St, George _. 


John Hall 




Jake, ch. c, by Oliver Cromwell; dam, Jennie C, by 
Norfolk 


Henrv Scwartz 


San FrATi^isnA 


Omega, b. f., by Woodburn; dam, Emma Barnes, by 
Norfolk 


R. T. O'Hanlon 


Ran Jn4iS 


California, b. c,by Monday; dam, May Flower, by 
imp. Eclipse 


David Sheehan 




Sidney Burbridge, br. c, by Woodburn; dam, Espe- 
ranza, by Ringgold 


Ma.rtln HawaII 




1 



Result. 

Tilton 1 

Blackburn I IIIIIIIII " 2 

California 11111111111111111.111" 3 

Jake IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 4 

Omega IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 5 

Burbridge ^ 

JYme— 1:46. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21st. 



CliASa IX. — TROTTING. 



Purse— Six hundred dollars, for horses that have not heaten two minutes and thirty-six sec- 
onds; mile heat, best three in five, in harness; premiums: first, four hundred dollars; second, 
one hundred and forty dollars; third, sixty dollars. 

Entries. 



Name and Pedigree of Horse. 



Sweet Briar, g. m., by Casserly; dam, Peanuts 

Gladiator, b. s., by George M. Patchen, Jr.; dam. But- 
termilk Sail 

Tommy Gates, b. g., by The Moor; dam, one-fourth 

thoroughbred, three-fourths California bred 

Tom Morgan, b. g., by Eysdick's Hambletonian 

*Lady Emmett, br. m., by McCracken's Blackhawk; 

dam, a Morgan Rattler mare 

Flora, g. m., by General Taylor; dam unknown 

Hay ward Chief, b. g., by Billy Hay ward; damun 

known 

Gus, b. 8., by Unknown 

Lady Cummings, b. m., by Unknown 

Index, eh. s., by Keokuk 

Kittie Clark, br, m., by Young Rifleman; dam, un- 
known r 

f Startle, by Andrew's horse; dam, Maggie, by Thun- 
derbolt 



By Whom Entered. 



Qeo, F. Jacobs- 



Pat. Farrell . 



L. J.Rose 

Dan. Dennison- 



Hiram Clark- 
Wm.6ayre_-~ 



Jos. O. Simpson . 

P. Goodhue 

W. H. Shear __.. 
Geo. C. HiU 



0. Smiley 

A, C. Marston. 



P. 0. Address. 



. Nevada. 



_San Francisco. 

.-Los Angeles. 
>- Sacramento. 



.San Francisco. 
— Sacramento. 



Oakland. 

--San Francisco. 
—San Francisco. 
_ -San Francisco. 

—San Francisco. 

San Jos^. 



♦Formerly "Flora Emmett.*' 
fFormerly "Comet.** 



Tommy Gates- 

Gladiator 

Gus 

Tom Morgan— 

Flora 

Kittie Clark — 

Startle 

Index 



Remit, 



1 1 


1 


2 3 


4 


3 2 


3 


4 4 


2 


Dis. 




D)S. 




Dis. 




Drawn. 



2¥me— 2:30J; 2:32i; 2:3 If. 



Class XI.— Teottiro. * 

Purse— Three hundred dollars. Spirit of the Times stake; for three-year olds; entrance 
fifty dollars, pay or play, added; mile heats, best three in five, in harness; premium: first 
horse, two-thirds; second, two-thirds of remainder; and third, balance. 

Entries. * 



Name and Pedigree of Horse. 



Daisy C, r. f., by The Moor; dam, Gray Dale, by Bel- 
mont 

Winetta, b. f., by Winthrop ; dam. Rose, by McCrack- 
en*s Blackhawk 

Susie Brown, b. f., by Blackbird ; dam, Billy McCrocken. 

Mark Hopkins, b. c, by California Dexter; dam, Alice 
Mandeville, bv Boston Boy _, 

Cottage Girl, r. f., by California Dexter; dam, Dolly, 
by a son of imported Iiawyer 

Isaac, br. c, by Erwin Davis; dam, Wine Creek 

JoHamilton,b. a, by Echo; dam. Belle Mason, by 
Belmont 



By Whom Entered. 



L. A. Rose . 



L. E. Yates 

William Hawkins . 



Charles H. Shear- 
Charles H. Shear- 
D. Gannon 



F. M. Slaughter — 



P. O. Address. 



.Los Angeles. 

Stockton. 

_ Sacramento. 



. Sacramento. 

« Sacramento. 
-San Leandro. 



Loa Angeles. 
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Entries — Continued. 



Name and Pedigree of Horse. 


By Whom Entered. 


P. 0, Address. 


Columbine, b. f., by A. W. Richmond; dam. Colum- 
bine, by Bonnie Scott 


J. C. Simnson — 


Oakland. 


San Diego, b. c, by A. W. Richmond ; dam, Deuplaine's 
Gages Logan 


M. S. Patrick 


— —San Diego. 


Avolo, br. f., by Alhambra; dam. Oriole, by Blackbird- 


B. C. Wright 


_— . HealdsburflT. 







Susie Brown - 

Isaac 

Daisy C 



Result, 



Ttwe— 2;42i; 2:45}. 



12 1 

2 12 

3 dis. 



FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 22d. 
Class XIL— >RuNMiNa. 

[Free for all. Horse entered to be sold for one thousand dollars, his entitled weight, seven 
hundred and fifty dollars, seven pounds ofi", and five hundred dollars, fourteen pounds off; one 
thousand two hundred and fifty dollars, seven pounds added, and one thousand ^ve hundred 
dollars, fourteen pounds added; excess to second horse.] 

Purse — ^Five hundred dollars, for all. Selling race, conditions as above; mile heats, best 
three in five. 

Entries, 



Name and Pedigree of Horse. 


By Whom Entered. 


P. 0. Address. 


Elizabeth Tilton, b. f., by Norfolk ; dam, Nancy Kniffht- 
Emma Skaggs, b. m., by Norfolk; dam, Sally Franklin- 
Vanderbilt, b. c, by Norforlk; dam, Nancy Knight-. - 


Jobn Hall 


Alvarado. 


N. W. Randall 


Sacramento. 


H. M. Robertson 









Emma Skaggs— 
Elizabeth Tilton- 
Vanderbilt 



Result 



Tim^^lim; l:48i; l:47i. 



Class XIII. — Rvnnino. 



3 11 
12 2 

2 dis. 



Purse — One thousand dollars. Free for all runners; two mile heats; best two in three; pre- 
miums; first horse, seven hundred dollars; second, two hundred dollars; third, one hundred 
dollars. 

Entries, 



Name and Pedigree of Horse. 


By Whom Entered. 


P. 0. Address. 


Gen. Sherman, b. c, by Norfolk; dam, Bonnie Belle 

Bradley, g. c, b v Norfolk ; dam, Margarita 


William Meek 


——San Lorenzo. 


Theodore Winters — 


Winters. 


Woodbury, br. h., by Woodburn ; dam. Moss Rose 


John Hall 


- . Alvarado. 


Nathan Coombs, br, c, by Lodi; dam, Miami 


Len Wilson ^ 
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Besult 

Bradley, _ _ 1 1 

Gen. Sherman ' 2 2 

Kathan Coombs 3 3 

Woodbunr 4 drawn. 

2Yme— 3:38i5 3:42^. 



SATUBDAY, SEPTEMBER 23d. 

Class XV.— Trotting. 

Purse— Eight hundred dollars. For honses that have not beaten 2:26 (Oakland Maid and 
Gold Note barred). Mile heats j best three in five; in harness; premiums j first horse, five hun- 
dred dollars; second, two hundred and twenty dollars; third, eighty dollars, 

JEntries. 



Name and Pedigree of Horse. 



Lou Whipple, br. m., by Hambletonian; dam, sister to 

Dan Hibbard 

Professor, s. g. ^ 

Jerome, s. g., by Keokuk; dam, unknown 

Mary Davis, b. m., by Young Battler; dam, Lady 

Rotan 

Gov. Stanford, s. g., by John Nelson; dam, Sally 

Beach 

Prince Allen, b. g., by Ethan Allen, Jr.; dam, un- 
known . 



By "Whom Entered. 



I. N. Killip- 

J. W. Morris- 
Dan. Dennison. 

G.,W. Leihy— 

John Williams. 

A. W. Gates 



P. 0. Address. 



-San Francisco. 
.San Francisco. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

.Oakland, Cal. 



Lou Whipple— 
Gov. Stanford. 
Professor 



MesuU, 



2Vme— 2:30i; 2:30i; 2:30|; 2;32|. 



3 111 
12 2 2 
2 3 3 3 



Class XVL— Tbotting. 

Purse— Seven hundred and fifty dollars. For horses that have not beaten two minutes and 
thirty-one seconds; mile heats, best three in five, in harness; premiums: first, five hundred 
dollars; second, one hundred and seventy-five dollars; third, seventy-five dollars. 

Sniries. 



Name and Pedigree of Horse. 



Sweetbriar,g. m., byCasscrly; dam. Peanuts 

Tommy Gates, b. g., by The Moor; dam, Minnie- 
haha, by Bald Chief 

Long John, s. g., by Prince Rockwell; dam unknown. 
American Maid, g. m., by Plumas; dam, the dam of 

Venture, ch. s., by Belmont; dam. Miss Moston 

General Reno, bk. s., by Jerry Tyler's Blackhawk, by 

Kentucky Boy 

Billy Haywood, by Fatchen, Jr 

♦John Chambers, b. g., by Alexander's Abdallah 

Alameda Maid, s. m., by Whipple's Hambletonian; 

dam, Lady Lexington 



By Whom Entered. 



George F. Jacobs . 



L. J. Rose 

D. W. Edson. 



0. W. Moulthrop- 
D« Gannon 



Dan. Dennison 

Charles David 

Charles H. Shear. 



Hiram Clark. 



P. 0. Address. 



.Nevada City. 

. Los Angeles. 
_ Sacramento. 



Oakland. 

. San Leandro. 



Sacramento. 

Oakland. 

Sacramento. 



_San Francisco. 
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^nfe^*e«^-Continued. 



Name and Pedigree of Horse. 


By Whom Entered. 


P. 0. Address. 


Hayward Chief, b. g., by Billy Hay ward; dam un- 
known 






Red Cross, b. g., by Legal Tender; dam unknown 

Muggins, br. g., by Unknown _ 


McCord & Malone 


San FrancisfiA 


W. IL Shear 




Lady Cummings, br. m.,by Unknown 


W.H. Shear. 




t Startle, bk. s.,by Andrews' Horse; dam, Maggie, by 
Thunderbolt 


A. C. Marston 


Rnn .TnsA 









* Formerly "Abdallah Joe.** f Formerly " Comet/ 

He^ult. 

Tommy Gates .12 

Sweetbriar 111111' 2 1 

Gen. Reno 111111111 9 5 

Lady Cummings IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 3 3 

Hayward Chief, mrilZu 4 

Startle 2111 5 6 w- 

Alameda Maid 1111.11111 4 9 di'st. 

Venture ..... 1.111111111 6 dist. 

American Maid 7 n djgt 

Muggins -.-.mills 6 6*7 

Long John 12 IQ dist 

Red Cross jq 7 dist 

rime— 2:31; 2:3Di; 2:29; 2:30i; 2:34. 



dr. 
3 4 



Class XVII. — ^TaoTTiNa. 



Purse— Twelve hundred and fifty dollars. For horses that h^ve not beaten two minutes and 
twentv-three seconds; two-mile heats, in harness; premiums: first, eight hundred dollars: 
second, three hundred and twenty-five dollars; third, one hundred and twenty-five dollars. 



Entries* 



Name and Pedigree of Horse. 



May Howard, g. m., by Paddy McGee; dam, McCor- 
mick mare 



Defiance, b. g., by Chieftain; dam unknown- 
Professor, s. g_.i 

Gold Kote, b.g 

Jerome, s. g., by Keokuk; dam unknown 



By Whom Entered. 



George F. Jacobs,. . 
Thomas McClellan . 

John W. Morris 

Tim. Kennedy 

Dan. Dennison 



P. 0. Address. 



Nevada. 

-8an Francisco. 
-San Francisco. 
.San Francisco. 
-. Sacramento. 



Besult 
May Howard 4 

Professor ^ 3 

Gold Note : 11111111111111111111 2 

Jerome IIIZIIZI 1 

Time—h'Mli ^jOVi; 5. 



io~C) 



1 1 

3 2 

4 3 

2 dist 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS 



DELIVERED BEFORE THE STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, AT SACRAMENTO, 

ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER TWENTY-NINTH, 

EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SIX. 



BY HON. M. M. ESTEE, OF SAN FRANCISCO. 



Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The pressure of my 
business engagements has been such since I had the honor of being 
consulted by your committee that I regret to be compelled to appear 
for the purpose of delivering the annual address to this Society with- 
out the needful and usual preparation for the occasion. An address 
of this character, I know, should contain valuable advice and infor- 
mation, and should also contain a compilation of statistical and 
other information that would instruct as well as amuse and improve. 
Annual addresses are, and have been, so often delivered in this and 
other States, that it is impossible, without great study and research, 
to suggest anything new, or anything that has not often been said, 
and better said, before— the ground has been tilled and garnered of 
all that is new, beautiful, or interesting. 

I shall, therefore, depart somewhat from the beaten path usually 
pursued, and shall content myself with a few plain common sugges- 
tions, such as shall present themselves upon the spur of the occasion, 
relying much upon your kindness and forbearance for anything that 
shall be found lacking in their substance, their finish, or their prep- 
aration 

To you, Mr. President, and to your honorable colleagues of the 
State Agricultural Society, the people of the State of California are 
greatly indebted, and permit me, without flattery, to present to you 
the compliment which your activity and diligence so justly deserve. 

Called to the administration of the affairs of this Society in years 
gone by, you found it in a weak and languishing condition, bankrupt 
in purse, and tottering in its immature and feeble infancy, with no 
material at home upon which to operate, no reputation abroad to invite 
attention or encourage you in your laborious and honorable efforts 
in its behalf, you have every reason to-day to look back over the past 
and jFeel flattered at the splendor of your success. 

If the nature, character, and extent of the exhibitions in every 
department of agriculture, and of many of the useful mechanical 
arts, each and all superior of their kind; if the thousands of pleased 
and happy people who have come up from all parts of our beautiful 
State, and from all parts of the Pacific Coast, to meet together and to 
enjoy, and who have so much enjoyed, the State Fair of eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-six ; if the ample grounds and splendid facilities 
which you have prepared and thrown open to exhibitors and visitors; 
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^i*^?-^iJ?^*?sy and kindness which you have so uniformly shown to 
all; It the hberal premiums in every department which your liber- 
ality has tendered to those who have been successful in their exhibi- 
tions; it the happy reflection that your once bankrupt institution 
IS naw not only out of debt and on a solvent foundation, but is the 
owner of large and valuable propertj% built up mainly by your 
voluntary exertions; if these and many other circumstances which 
might be mentioned— all equally honorable to you— be taken into 
view, then, gentlemen, your efforts have not been in vain. The many 
anxious hours you have so freely and cheerfully given to the pub- 
lie without expectation of pecuniary fee or reward have not been in 
vain, and you have every reason to be pleased and proud of your 
good works. ^And now, as some of you, after years of this voluntary 
service, are about to retire from the positions you have all so much 
honored, I congratulate you on the part of the people of the whole 
btate, your constituents, and, on their part, can truthfully say, " Well 
done, thou good and faithful servants.^ j j, yi^cn 

Our State Agricultural Society has become a fixed fact— our State 
^ air a hxed success. We look on the days of small beginnings with 
gratitude for our advance, and have a right to look forward to the 
tuture as promising everything bright and encouraging. 
* ^^J X- *® F^?^ ^^^. become, and is, with us, a good and profitable 
institution. It IS well that the tired and sun-browned farmer, with 
his hardy rugged, stalwart sons, *who, for the year past, has per- 
formed all the severe labor of farm life, who have so diligently 
plowed, sowed, harrowed, cultivated, reaped, threshed, and garnerecl 
the abundant crops which have cumbered our golden harvest fields, 
should for a while come out from the field, the S,rm, and the furrow 
and should compare ideas, and interchange courtesies with his fellow 
workmen in this great science. 

It is well that he bring with him his helpmeet and co-worker, the 
toil-worn farm wife, whose labors and burdens have been, to her, no 
less onerous than his own, and with her their blushing, laughing, 
bloonnng, rosy-cheeked daughters too, that they may see a week's 
good time; a week's rest, recreation, and enjoyment; a week of 
seeing and being seen; a week of seeing and enioying the fashions; 
and what to the dear ladies (God bless them) is always a rest and 
enjoyment, however tired they may be, a week of shopping, of pric- 
inff^ and of buying those little costly articles of personal adornment. 
Which, while we of the sterner sex are sometimes a little inclined to 
scold or pout when the bills come in, still, of which we, their hus- 
bands, fathers, and brothers, are even prouder than they are them- 
selves. We talk of beauty unadorned, but we, of California, love to 
deck the presence of those dear creatures, who cheer our firesides 
and swell our store bills, with apparel which they so much become 
and adorn. When I look on this vast audience and see around me 
so many beautiful and well dressed ladies— ladies, clad in the costly 
tabrics of India and China— I cannot refrain from comparing our 
present with our past. You, and I, Mr. President and Messrs. Direct- 
ors, remember the time when the young lady, before she was con- 
sidered able to marry, with her own hands and feet was required to 
spin and weave the bed and table linen, and most of the wearing 
apparel, which was to compose her outfit; when the spinning wheel 
and loom were m every farm-house; we remember those beautiful 
home-made fabrics, striped with bright Turkey red and other bril- 
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liant colors, the prettiest dresses a lady ever wore : when the dye pot 
stood in the corner ; when the home mother, with hands colored with 
indigo that looked like a pair of blue gloves, handled and colored 
the hanks of thread that were to go into the loom ; we remember 
the time when, in the fall season, the young bucks were clad in 
a full suit of bark-colored jeans, the finest and handsomest suits a 
gentleman ever wore. Ah, sirs, many a good romp and good time 
have each of you had in the old spinning loft and loom house. But 
those are things gone by— we shall never see them again, for the 
world moves on. We live in another era, and who can say it is a 
better one than the old one. State fairs were things then read of, but in 
our backwoods were practicallj'^ unknown. State fairs are good insti- 
tutions, and every farmer and head of a family should make it a 
rule so to arrange his work, his business, and other affairs, as never 
to miss them. In some parts of the old world they have what they 
call harvest feasts, sometimes called harvest homes, when the 
farmer — ^the crops having been gathered and the harvest housed — 
calls around him his family and servants, his friends and neighbors, 
and they rejoice and are glad together; they eat, drink, and are 
merry over the good things with which Providence has blessed them. 
This is a good and profitable practice. It leads to contentment and 
happiness, and teaches a lesson of gratitude to the giver of all good 
for his bounties bestowed. So with us, our State Fair should be our 
harvest festival, our harvest feast, our harvest home; and why 
should it not be so ? Blessed as we have been in field, orchard, and 
vineyard ; with vineyards and orchards bending with their weight 
of golden fruits ; with granaries bursting with fullness and fatness ; 
witn ships crowding our ports, sent from all the world to carry off 
our abundance to feed the starving millions of the other parts of the 
earth ; why should it not be a harvest festival indeed — a feast, at 
whicJi every farmer should consider himself as having the freedom 
not only of a guest, but as one of the givers of the feast? 

It used to be said that the farmer (the head of the family) selected 
of his sons the least intelligent and the least promising to follow the 
plow. If one of them was glib of speech and f eady of tongue, he 
must be a lawyer. To him was assigned the fate to starve or strug- 
gle out a feeble existence, until he discovered that the lawyer was not 
all tongue, but that he must, in order to succeed in his profession, 
have some brains also. The sober, solemn-faced one (and possibly 
the most rascally one of the lot), was selected for the pulpit. To the 
one quick in trade and ready at trafiic was assigned the counter of 
the merchant. While to the dull clod, the heavy boy, the runt of the 
flock, was assigned that highest of all sciences, the science of repro- 
duction, of advancement, and improvement; a science requiring 
the highest and noblest ot all talent; a science requiring not only a 
knowledge of the soils and how to command and make them valu- 
able, but a science requiring him to be able to harmonize and to 
utilize elements, in their very nature and character antagonistic; a 
science in the cultivation and management of his flocks and herds, 
and in his stud and stable, requiring the best of judgment and the most 
careful and watchful study; a science as old as creation itself, yet 
in whose great laboratory laws as occult and hidden, and combina- 
tions as nice and certain, as those concealed in the great alembic of 
nature itself; a science acquainting him with nature and with 
nature's God. 
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Our experience teaches us that*more than any other calling in life 
does that of the husbandman require good judgment, cultivated and 
enlarged intelligence, and activity and diligence in business. It is 
true that while he sleeps the farmer's grain grows, and his flocks and 
herds fatten and increase, but his hours of labor, study, and reflec- 
tion cannot, at any time, lie idle or fallow. There are, in this State, 
ranches under the management and control of one man, the conduct 
of which requires in their management, financial and otherwise, 
more good statesmanship than is sometimes required of the petty 
crow^ned heads of Europe, and no where can any man claim to be a 
successful farmer who does not understand his business, and practice 
it as an intelligent science. 

For the first ten years of our experience, the business of farming 
was little understood or cared for. The report of the gold find, fab- 
ulous as it was reported, was found more than true oy those who 
rushed to the new El Dorado. Gold was so plenty and so easy to 
get that every one ran wild over the gold fields, and our rich agri- 
cultural lands lay neglected. Word came back that the soil and 
climate of this new country was little, if at all, adapted to agricul- 
ture; hence, those who were desirous of engaging in the business of 
farming came at a date much later than the advent of the gold dig- 
ger. To those of us who were accustomed to the almost daily sum- 
mer showers and the heavy dews which kept vegetation green and 
alive in the old States, it was thought impossible that, in a climate 
where the thermometer stood so much higher, and where for six 
months in the year no rain and but little dew fell, husbandry could 
be successfully accomplished. 

Later experience, however, has taught us that those very things 
which men so much deprecated and dreaded are the very things 
which make California, to the Californian, so delightful. The hus- 
bandman with us can readily count on wet or dry weather. When 
he wants it, he may harvest every day from May to October. His 
hay and grain, when cut, is gathered at his own convenience. His 
harvest stands ready for the reaper when its time comes, whether it 
be sooner or later ; not like our friends in the old States, who during 
harvest watch with anxiety everj^ passing cloud, we know when 
to sow and when the harvest is ready for the gatherer. 

Strangers visiting our State for the first time object to our long, dry 
summers, dusty roads, and parched and browned landscape. To the 
Californian this certainty and continuity -of our weather is its 
greatest charm, and the brown and purple landscape, which stretches 
out all around us, is the handsomest in the world. 

I remember a lady who, after some years residence in California, 
remarked, after spending the summer in the East, that she was now 
more than ever satisfied with California ; that she did not wish to be 
frightened to death with thunder and lightning storms, and would 
not live in any country where, if j'-ou wanted to go a mile to visit 
a neighbor in bright sunshine, you were compelled to carry an 
umbrella or run the risk of getting wet before you returned home. 
Every year's experience teaches us that, taking our soil, our climate, 
and all of our surroundings, we are peculiarly well adapted to fill the 
character of agricultural people. 

Not like our brethren in the East and Northwest, who. from their 
abundant crop)s, have to use a good portion of them lor the sus- 
tenance of their stock through their long, harsh winters, our stock 
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run on pastures which, if not so rich in winter as in summer, at least 
furnish a sufficiency or good food to enable them, with our mild cli- 
mate, to not only live but to do well. 

No country in the world presents within such easy reach such a 
diversity of soil, climate, and productions. The laborer in the har- 
vest field in the Sacramento Valley, wdth the thermometer more 
than one hundred degrees in the shade, looks up to the bold Sierra 
Nevada, his immediate neighbors, crowned with eternal snow. 
The tourist through our State, on the sumuiit takes his breakfast 
amidst awful snow banks, his luncheon amidst the tropical gar- 
dens of Sacramento, while his supper may be set for him by the sea 
shore or on the waters of the beautiful Ba^^ of San Francisco. 

The vineyard, orchard, and the green field are within the same 
inclosure. The orange and the apple are found in the same orchard. 
The olive, the fig, and the pomegranate flourish almost side by side 
with their hardier friends, the plum, the peach, and the pear. 

Truly, it may be said of us, as it was said of old, our lines have 
fallen to us in pleasant places. 

It is objected to us that our ranches are too large — that bodies of 
land are held by capitalists and speculators in quantities too great, 
and that the immigrants coming to our State, seeking homes for their 
families, find land hard to get and prices beyond the reach of immi- 
grant capital. 

This is too much the case, nor can it be wondered at. The far- 
seeing men of capital in all new countries that have promise for the 
future have, in all our other States and Territories, found it wise to 
invest in the rich agricultural lands, which never fail, under proper 
management, to enrich their owners. 

This evil of too much land in the hands of a few is one which, in 
the end, cures and must correct itself. Lands in California are 
already becoming so valuable that the holders of large bodies cannot 
afford to have so much valuable capital, where interest is so high, 
locked up and non-productive. And our large ranches are being cut 
up in size to suit the capacity of every one, and the lands are offered 
and sold at rates which, considering their location, advantages of 
market, soil, and productiveness, offer every inducement to pur- 
chasers. 

Indeed, it may, I think, be truthfully said, that up to this time in 
California, taking everything into consideration, land has been the 
cheapest of all our commodities. A home, and a good home, is 
easily within the reach of every head of a family who will, with 
reasonable good fortune and health, set himself to acquire it. We 
need more population ; we need more working capital — ^that sort of 
capital composed of willing, active, industrious, patient, economical 
men and women, who, bringing with them some money, and what is 
better than all, muscle and industry, will build up homes and fill up 
the waste places throughout the State. With the coming of this pop- 
ulation, a still stronger inducement will be given to holders of large 
bodies of lands, to sell the same, upon such liberal terms, and upon 
such time for payments, as will enable all to secure good homes. 

We need a more thorough and better devised system of reclama- 
tion of our swamp lands, and a larger and better defined system of 
irrigation of our dry lands. 

We have in this State millions of acres of the finest land in the 
world ; it is level, and when properly protected from overflow will 
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be one of the garden spots of the earth. When we compare the cost 
of reclamation in this State with its cost in some places in Holland 
and in other parts of Europe, the advantage in our favor is so mani- 
fest as to justifv me in saying that, small as our advance in this 
particular has been, within a few years many more acres shall be 
added to the thousands that have been snatched from the flood 
and are now annually bearing their rich harvests of grain and 
grapes, fruits and vegetables. 

The question of irrigation has for some time past attracted the 
serious attention of our men of science. Experience has shown that, 
in a climate and with a soil like ours, water for irrigation is 
invaluable. We may well profit by the experience of those who for 
thousands of years, in India, have been compelled to resort to irri- 
gation for success in their culture. There, upon the uplands and 
high grounds, immense reservoirs have been constructed at fabulous 
cost, which, during the wet and rainy seasons, catch and hold the 
water to be drawn off and used afterwards as it may be required. 

So we of the plains and foothills, with the immense range of 
mountains bordering us all around where the snowfall and rainfall 
is so great— with those mountain ranges cut by gorges so immense 
and precipitous—by building dams and obstructions at the mouths of 
those gorges and canons, could readily catch and hold immense sup- 

Elies of the finest and purest of water flowing from melted snow, and 
y so doing pour it out at the proper season upon the foothills and 
plain lands, thereby largely increasing the growth of vegetation and 
adding much to the health and comfort of our people. 

It has been demonstrated, wherever tried, that crops of alfalfa, 
grapes, fruits, vines, orchards^ and vegetable gardens can be made to 
grow almost everywhere, if at the proper season even a small supply 
of water can be poured upon the parched ground, so as to give it a 
thorough wetting. 

I congratulate you, Mr. President, and you, gentlemen, and the 
people of the whole State, that by the formation of granges and other 
mutual aid associations, our ranchmen are bein§ waked up, and are 
becoming alive to their interests on the question of freights and 
transportation, and upon the question of higher prices for our grain 
and produce. By a continuance of these associations a few years 
more the grain king is king no longer— his scepter will be broken, his 
occupation gone. By shipping direct, when home prices are not sat- 
isfactory, or by storing in the immense warehouses now provided 
everywhere, until prices are satisfactory, and more by mutual com- 
bination and association of interests, the farming interests of the 
State are each year becoming more and more independent of the 
middleman. If the formation of grange associations have done 
nothing else (and we all know that they have accomplished much 
more), they have broken the sway and done away with the dominion 
of the middleman who, producing nothing, still claims to handle 
the greater part of the profits of our people. A continuance of this 
grange organization a few years longer will be of incalculable benefit 
to the farmers of the State. 

It is true, that, by the failure of their agents some time since, the 
efficacy of this organization has been much crippled ; but, even with 
this and other drawbacks it has done much good. The occasional 
meeting together of farmers and their families for the purpose of 
consultation and social interchange; the mutual aid and assistance 
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which they give to each other: the friendly offices bestowed, and 
the friendship growing out of iriendly offices renewed, all, in their 
turn, are instruments for good. Those who are engaged in this great 
business of bread-raising for the world cannot be too closely banded 
together. 

The government ivhich, by tariffs and other aids, seeks to foster 
and cherish any of our useful mechanical arts and manufactures 
does little or nothing for the husbandman but tax him, and it 
becomes him and his fellows, at all times, to think of this and to 
protect themselves. 

Our farmers and all of our people are living too fast, and are too 
extravagant in their notions and expenditures. We are unable to 
forget the days of forty-nine. We are blinded with the glitter of the 
costly trappings of our bonanza kings. If our ranchmen have a 
good crop-year they immediately branch out into too prodigal a style 
of expense — a new house must be built ; new and costly furniture 
must be bought before the old mortgage on the ranch is paid off; 
heavy rates of interest and extravagant living keep them burdened 
with debt; their bank and merchant's account remain too long 
unpaid ; too little attention is given to small economies, and we waste 
more than enough to make us rich. Contact with the eastern States 
by railroad will do much to implant eastern habits and eastern 
notions, but this comes only by degrees. Our farmers must, before 
they can claim the general prosperity to which they are entitled, 
learn the great lessons of prudence and economy. 

So, also, in the matter of sacks and bags for grain and wool, this 
tax upon us is enormous, and is a heavy drain upon the grain and 
wool grower. The hands of our representatives in Congress should 
be strengthened in their efforts to reduce the enormous tariff we pay 
upon such needful productions. 

Our wine and vineyard interests are also materially effected and 
impaired by the heavy tax placed upon articles of our wine and 
vineyard-producing population. We earnestly urge upon our mem- 
bers of Congress to look well to the protection and aid of these inter- 
ests — ^their burdens are too heavy. , Our best vineyardists and wine 
growers are becoming discouraged, and in many instances dissuaded 
from a further prosecution of this interest. Let it be well under- 
stood that we expect our members of Congress to keep on trying all 
in their power to foster rather than to discourage those interests, 
which even in their infancy gave such fair promise. 

We have already demonstrated that we have the finest wine and 

frape-ffrowing soil and climate in the world. Our friends in the old 
tates lately, at the Centennial, stood open-mouthed and astonished 
at the magnificent display we made of our fruits and wines — a display 
which, at nome, we can make upon almost every acre of land devoted 
to the orchard and vineyard. 

Already are arrangements being perfected whereby our fruits and 
vegetables will be carried three thousand miles, and laid fresh ujjon 
the tables of our friends in the east who look upon them as rich 
treats, while with us they are so plentiful as to hardly pay for the 
gathering, and may be had in large quantities almost for the asking. 
And this reminds me, Mr. Chairman, of another thing in this con- 
nection, of another important matter to us — 
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OUR BOYS. 



The inquiry is constantly repeated, in California, what shall we do 
with our boys. The cities ask the country* : What shall we do with 
our boys? The country replies to the cities: What shall we do with 
our boys? 

The active and occupied lives led by the fathers and heads of fam- 
ilies in California, and particularly in the towns and cities, has been 
such that the father has had but little time to bestow upon his sons : 
the mother, too, charged with household cares, and constantly forced 
to give her whole time to household duties, has been compelled also 
to neglect her sons. 

The consequence has been, that the young boys of California have 

frown up with wild habits, and have failed to qualify themselves as 
elpers in the family circle. In the cities they have banded them- 
selves together and nightly prowl round committing all sorts of out- 
rages, and are called hoodlums, a name peculiar to California gamins. 
We all know that with the young, full of youth, activity, and vigor, 
there is an amount of unexpended energy that must find vent — if it 
can find no lawful or useful outlet, it wul just as naturally seek an 
unlawful and improper outlet. There are thousands of those young 
fellows that would be glad of the good homes, good treatment, and 
the good wages, that they could easily earn upon the ranches through- 
out the State. 

If, at first, they should prove a little wild and refractory, remember 
this, that the spirited young colt first rebels against the halter arid 
the collar, and the more spirited at first the more rebellious while 
being broken, and the harder to break, the more valuable and tract- 
able when broken. 

I am satisfied that if in our orchards, vineyards, hop fields, and 
grain fields, our farmers, instead of hiring the thieving, irresponsible 
Chinaman who, like the locusts of Egypt, are eating out our substance, 
would give some encouragement to our boys by hiring them instead, 
that, in a few years, we would be rid in California of that curse to 
farmers and ranchmen, the irresponsible character of farm labor, and 
have in its stead a far more valuable and intelligent class of farm 
labor. If this was done, then the question, " what shall we do with 
our boys," would be answered. 

I cannot close these brief and disconnected remarks, Mr. President, 
and gentlemen, without alluding to one part of our State too long 
neglected, and a part of the State from every association dearer to 
me than any other. Amid its hills I have lived for nearly twenty 
years. Of its pure water I have been refreshed. In me its healthy air, 
its splendid climate, made a hale, hearty man of a confirmed invalid. 
Beneath its bosom be buried some dear to me in life, and mourned 
and remembered in death — I allude to the foothills of California, the 
grandest and finest country in the world. Other parts of our State 
have had their poets and orators, who have made them memorable 
in their orations and songs, but as yet no poet has arisen to do iustice 
to the foothills of California in his songs. Since it has been discov- 
ered that the rich bottom and plain lands produce such large crops 
of the cereals and grapes, the attention of every one desirous of en- 
gaging in agriculture nas been attracted to them, while the foothills, 
the most pleasant homes in the world, lie silent and neglected. 
11-C) 
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Their gold fields are exhausted, but a richer gold yield than they 
have ever produced lies now buried within their bosoms. A stretch 
of more than seven hundred miles at the base of the Sierra Mount- 
ains and Coast Range, watered by small but never-failing streams of 
pure water, with soil and climate peculiarly adapted to the dairy and 
bee raising, and to the growth of vines, fruits, and vegetables of all 
kinds, lie stretched out all around us. With a climate which cannot 
be surpassed, pure water, pure air, fruitful soil, no country excels it 
Fruits of all kinds flourish almost without any attention. It has 
been proven that the orange, the almond, the olive, the English wal- 
nut, and pomegranite, will grow almost spontaneously throughout all 
this region. I have seen, in the City of Marysville, on Christmas 
day, the orange tree yellow and bending beneath its burden of ripened 
fruit. I have seen far above Oroville, on the Feather River, orange 
trees growing and bearing that would do honor to the orange orchards 
of Los Angeles. 

The same may be said of Auburn, Ophir, and other places even 
further north and higher up in the mountains. Orchards of almonds, 
olives, and walnuts flourish everywhere there, where they have been 
tried, while the grape, apple, peach, pear, and plum are the finest in 
the State. Who is it that has not eaten and praised the peaches 
of Coloma? and what is said of Coloma may be said of the foothills, 
all along the same range and temperature. With markets at every 
man's door; railroad transit in easy reach- with a climate unsur- 
passed ; with the snow-clad Sierras behind them, placed there to cool 
and purify them ; with the plains at their feet, Italy, with its sunny 
skies, its picturesque landscape, presents nothing to surpass it. The 
lands are cheap, and invite settlement and immigration. Hdmes 
for millions now lie silent and awaiting occupation and habitation. 
The time will come, and I think it ought to come speedily, when the 
foothill range of California shall be one vast garden of villages, 
devoted to the fruit and vine culture ; to the dairy, and to the bee, 
and orchard business ; when, stretching along this whole range, shall 
be one continuous orchard and vinyard ; when the smoke of tens of 
thousands of vine-clad cottages, filled with a happy, prosperous, and 
intelligent peasantry, shall make glad the whole land; when the 
school bell, each morning, shall ring its matin call to a million of 
bright children, growing up amidst its plenty, enjoying its wealth, 
its health, and its prosperity ; where its numerous houses of worship, 
which shall raise their tall steeples toward Heaven, shall resound 
with the sounds of music and gladness throughout all that land * 
where the tired-out denizens of our cities shall seek those rural 
homes, as places of rest, recreation, and refreshment; where it may 
be truly said, *' Here is a land flowing with milk and honey, and 
here* indeed, is a people worshiping God under its own vine and fig 
tree.^' 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 



At three p. m., January twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-seven, at the pavilion, the annual meeting of the State Agri- 
cultural Society was held. There was a large attendance, the largest 
for four years, and noticeably very many prominent gentlemen from 
the various sections of the State. A very earnest interest was taken 
and an active canvass made for Directors and for President. 

The chief business was the election for a President for one year, 
and six Directors. One to fill the place of Fred. Cox, resigned, with 
two years to serve ; one to fill the place of J. J. Green, whose resigna- 
tion last year caused a vacancy, filled by R. C. Sargent to date, one 
year to serve, he filling out the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
of Colonel Younger ; one to fill the place of Marion Biggs, resigned, 
two years to serve: three to fill the places of T. L. Chamberlain, L. 
U. Shippee and E. B. Mott, Jr., terms expired, three years to serve. 
The hold-over Directors are Christopher Green, Robert Hamilton, 
and M. D. Boruck. 

The meeting was called to order by R. S. Carey, President of the 
Society. 

Christopher Green then presented the annual report of the Direc- 
tors of the Society. The report was read in part, and then ordered 
not further read, as it would be published. 

The financial report of the Directors was referred to a committee 
of three named by the chair — Messrs. Thomas J. Clunie, R. T. Brown, 
and James I. Ferree. 

The election of President of the Society was next declared in order. 

Grove L. Johnson, of Sacramento, with eulogistic remarks, nomi- 
nated Jerome C. Davis, of Sacramento. 

I. N. Hoag, of Yolo, nominated Marion Biggs, of Butte, and 
reviewed his record as a Director. 

T. J. Clunie indorsed Major Biggs. 

J. C. Goods spoke in favor of Davis. 

Colonel Younger, of Santa Clara^ indorsed Major Biggs. 

Major Biggs tendered his resignation as a Director, as he had become 
a candidate for the presidency. 

Considerable debate then ensued as to the best manner of voting, 
and was engaged in by Messrs. Carey, Poorman, General Evans, 
Clunie, Domingos, and Hopper. 

It was finally resolved to form an alley way in front of the stand, 
and as all in the room had been admitted only on exhibition of a 
certificate of membership, they should pass through the alley and 
deposit their ballots. 

Albert Gallatin, E. K. Alsip, and Samuel Deal were appointed 
tellers, and the vote was taken m the manner described. 

The result was as follows : Total vote cast, three hundred and four; 
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Biggs, one hundred and eighty-seven ; Davis, one hundred and six- 
teed ; hlank, one. 

Major Biggs was declared elected, and, on motion of Samuel Poor- 
man, tlie choice was made imanimous. 

Major Biggs being called for, appeared, and was received with 
applause. He thanked the members foi* the compliment paid him. 
He said he should work night and day for the State Society, should 
fear no man's frown, and court no man's favor. His opponent was 
his bosom friend, and he knew him to be a friend of the Society, who 
would work with him for its advancement. His sole aim should be 
to make the society an honor and profit to the State, and second to 
hone in the Union. 

The election of three Directors for the long or full term was then 
proceeded with. 

Judge Denson nominated William P. Coleman, of Sacramento. 

General Evans nominated L. U. Shippee, of San Joaquin. 

R. O. Cravens nominated W. Dana Perkins, of Placer. 

J. T. Carey nominated G. W. Hancock, of Sutter. 

Colonel Younger nominated C. E. Singleterry, of Santa Clara, but 
i subsequently withdrew his name. 

The vote resulted as follows : Whole vote cast, two hundred and forty 
two ; necessary two a choice, one hundred and twenty-two ; Shippee, 
one hundred and ninety-eight; Coleman, one hundred and eighty- 
three: Perkins, one hundred and forty-eight; Hancock, one hundred 
and eleven ; scattering, five ; and the first three were declared elected. 

The election of two Directors for the two terms of two years each 
. was then declared in order. 

E. C. Singleterry, of Santa Clara, was elected by acclamation, the 
Secretary casting tne vote. 

The second was for the place made vacant by the resignation of 
Fred. Cox, Superintendent of the Park. 

Grove L. Johnson nominated Daniel Flint, and I. N. Hoag nomi- 
nated Mike Bryte, both of Sacramento. 

The vote resulted as follows : Whole vote, one hundred and eleven ; 
necessary to a choice, fifty-six ; Bryte received seventy-six votes and 
Flint thirty-three, with two scattering, and Mr. Bryte was declared 
elected. His election was made unanimous. 

For the short term of one year Captain G. A. Johnson, of San 
Diego, was elected by acclamation, the Secretary casting the vote. 

Grove L. Johnson offered the following resolutions, which were 
adopted : 

Resolved) That the President and Directors be, and they hereby are, 
. requested and instructed to examine into the feasibility of— 

Pirst — ^The removal of the stables from their present position at the 
Park to the eastern addition to the Park. 

Second— The remodeling of the ground at the Park now appro- 
priated to stables, and the erection thereon of buildings for slieep, 
cattle, and other stock, and for agricultural implements. 

Third— The placing of suitable walks in and upon the Park, and 
the protection of the same from use for any other purpose. 

And that said President and Directors report fully to the next 
meeting of the Society in reference thereto with suitable recommend- 
ations. 

^ The thanks of the Societj^ on motion of John F. Sheehan, were 
tendered to the retiring oificers. 
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The Society then adjourned. 

The financial report of the Society shows the receipts for eighteen 
hundred and seventy-six to have been fiftj^'-two thousand and forty- 
four dollars and seventy-five cents, and the disbursements fifty thou- 
sand five hundred and ninety-one dollars and eighty-eight cents. 



RAINFALL FOR THE SEASON OF 1876 AND 1877. 



BT SAHVRL H. OBRRISH^ SACRAHBNTO. 



September^ 1876 — ^28th, a sprinkle. 

October, 1876— 11th, a spriaklej 16th, 0.58; 17th, 0.27; 18th, 0.23; 25th, 0.15; 26th, 0.ir;L 
27th, 0.73; 28th, 0.88. Total for month, 8.32 inches. 

November, 1876 — 4th, a sprinkle; 11th, a sprinkle; 16th, 0.32; 18th, a sprinkle. Total for. 
month, 0.32 of an inch. 
' December, 1876 — Kot a drop of rain this month. 

January, 1877 — 1 1th, a sprinkle; 16th, a sprinkle of rain mixed with hail; 17th, 0.05;: 18th, 
0.55; 19th,. 0.67; 20th, 0.09; 21st, a sprinkle; 28th, 0.06; 29th, 0.70 j 30th, 0.79. Total for 
month, 2.91 inches. 

February, 1877— 1st, 0.37; 2d, 0.01; 12th, 0.51; 13th, 0.01; 20th, a sprinkle; 22d, 0.17. 
Total for month, 1.07 inches. 

March, 1877— Ist, 0.05 ; 2d, 0.10 ; 4th, a sprinkle; 5th, O.Ol . 6th, a sprinkle ; 9th, 0.12 ; 10th, 
0.34; 12th, a sprinkle; 21st, a sprinkle; 28th, a sprinkle; 29th, 0.06, rain and hail. Total for 
the month, 4.16 inches. 

April, 1877— 5th, sprinkles; 8th, a sprinkle; 14th, 0.02; 15th, 0.11; 19th, 0.04; 22d, a 
sprinkle. Total for month, 0.17 of an inch. 

Total rainfall for the season of 1876 and 1877, to April 26th, 8.16 inches. 
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WOOL REPORT OF E. GRISAR & CO.. 



FOR THE YEAR 1876. 



WOOL PRODUCTION. 



January — 770 

February 768 

March - 4,056 

April _ 31,2ia 

May 39,078 

June 12,779 

July 6,343 

August -.- 7,142 

September 21,451 

October 31,830 

November 11,256 

December 1,369 

Total _- 168,054 



Pounds. 
Of which there was spring wool, 

94,102 bags, weighing.. 28,230,600 

Spring wool shipped direct from 

the interior 1,834,919 

Total spring production 30,065,519 

There was faU wool received, 73,- 

962 bags, weighing 24,031,378 

Fall wool shipped direct from the 

interior 204,073 

Total fleece wool 64,300,970 

Pulled wool shipped direct from 
San Fmncisco 2,250,000 



Total production of California- 56^550,970 

On hand December 31, 1875, about 420,000 

Received from Oregon , 13,939 bags 3,823,600 

Foreign wool received, 1^54 bales 545,250 



Grand total — _ 61,339,820 

EXPORTS. 

Domestic, foreign, pulled, and scoured : 

Pounds, 

Per rail, inclusive of shipments from the interior 48,399,694 

Per steamer, inclusive of shipments from the coast • 1,844,222 

Per sail 2,344,396 

Total shipments-— 52,588,311 

Value of exports $8,200,000 

On hand December 31st, 1876, 12,266 bags _ 3,500,000 

Difference between receipts and exports has been taken by local mills. 

The weights of receipts and exports are gross. The usual tare of bags received is about three 
pounds each ; on pressed bales shipped, fourteen to sixteen pounds each. 

Fully two-thirds of the wool graded during the past year is Al. The balance is A2 and B. 
This proportion has been unchanged for the past seven years. 

The severe and long depression in business which has prevailed in the Eastern. States has 
naturally been felt in California, although in a lesser degree. Those who had to find an outlet 
for their wools in the eastern markets have suffered most. The wool growing interest here, 
second only to wheat in the value of exports, being deprived of any market except domestic 
consumption, has been severely tried by the general shrinkage in values. 

The woolen manufacturers having generally been unsuccessful for several years, their finan- 
cial standing had created a general mistrust, and caused eastern wool merchants to be very 
conservative in granting credits, and by this action reduced the facilities of buyers, and. limited 
the demand for consumption, which caused a momentary stagnation in busmess, and, conse- 
quently, during the entire spring season wools were sold at rates below the cost of production, 
and if we take into consideration the improved nature of the wools produced in California, prices 
were in reality lower than they have ever ruled before. 

California wools have become popular among manufacturers, and have gone into con- 
sumption with unexampled rapidity. Manufacturers who have never tried thera before have 
found it for their interest to use them. Although the production during the year has reached 
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sfa amount which a Tew years ago-would have seemed impossible, stoeks here to-day^ are una- 
'Sually small, although somewhat in excess of the supply a year ago. The impression is general 
among those best qualified to judge on this point, that the limit of production in the State is 
nearly reached, and that a decrease is probable, especially if any failure of rain should occur. 
Large portions of land in former years devoted to grazing have been put under cultivation j 
and in the South the division of the large ranches tends to diminish the area of land hitherto 
monopolized by sheep. In Oregon there is still room for a large increase, especially in the 
eastern division. Experiments made in Arizona have not proved successful, as the wool usu- 
ally received from there is inferior to similar wool grown in California, being of heavier shrink- 
age and harsher nature. 

Spring wools began to arrive at the end of March, and met with ready sale until the heavy 
receipts caused an accumulation which exceeded the capacity of the warehouses. After com- 
parative quiet for a short time business a^ain started, at a lower range of values, and continued 
active until the larger portion of the clip had been marketed. Early in July the improved 
feeling in eastern markets manifested itself here, and when fall wools began to arrive the 
spring dip was nearlv closed out. Prices ranged from ten cents for hurry and defective to 
twentv cents for strictly free. 

Fall wools commenced to arrive during August, and at first realized about the same prices 
the spring wools brought; under active competition, however, rates advanced rapidly, and 
many growers have obtained more for their fall than for their spring shearing. In fact, prices 
reached a higher range than those ruling during eighteen hundred and seventy-five. Fall 
wools met with ready sale until business was interrupted by political questions, and since the 
early part of November comparatively small sales have been made. The high prices obtained 
caused extensive shearing, but judging from the large proportion of lambs there will be a 
greater production of spring wool in eighteen hundred and seventy-seven than even eighteen 
hundred and seventy-six, always provided that the rainfall is sufficient to make pasture 
abundant. 

The condition of both clips has not fulfilled the expectations arising from the abundance of 
feed. Most of the clips of a year*s growth were heavily loaded with tag|s, arising from the rank 
growth of the grasses. As prices were low, growers were also less careful in forwarding their wool 
m merchantable condition, frequently wrapping tags and locks inside the fleeces. In the fall 
most of the southern wools contained more earth and sand than usual. The southern wools 
were in good condition, but very hurry and seedy. 

Oregon wools have been in remarkably good condition, but have contained a lesser amount 
of combing and delaine. 

Fine wools have been most wanted this year. We see no reason, however, to think that 
California can compete with Australia or South America in raising fine wools. A medium 
grade seems to flourish best, especially where semi-annual shearing is so general ; the result is 
longer staple and lighter shrinkage, and on an even market there would be less difference in 
value of fall and spring dips of medium grade than where effort has been made to raise exdu- 
'Sively fine wools. 
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ProducHoTi of California wool iahm from the books of E. Grisar & Co,, 
from 1854 ^o iS76, inclusive. 



1854 175,000 

1866 - 300,000 

1856 600,000 

1867 1,100,000 

1868 1,428,361 

1859— 2,378,250 

1860 3,055,325 

1861 - 3,721,998 

1862 6,990,300 

1863 6,268,480 

1864 7,923,670 

1865 8,949,931 

1866 8,532,047 



1867 10,288,600 

1868 14,232,657 

1869 15,413,970 

1870 - 20,072,660 

1871 22,187488 

1872 24,255,468 

1873 _ 32,155,169 

1874 - — 39,356,781 

1875 — 43^32,223 

1876. _ 66,550,970 

Total — 328,469,038 



Respectfully yours. 



Bon Francisco, January let, 1877. 



E. GRISAR & CO. 



STATISTICAL TABLES-1875 AND 1876. 
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■} 



Sir : I have the honor to submit the Report of the Directors, for 
the biennial term, viz., from July first, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-five, to June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven. 

The Legislature at its last session made an appropriation for repay- 
ment of the loan of twenty-seven thousand dollars, made by the 
Union Savings Bank of Oakland, on the security of the notes of 
forty-one gentlemen of Alameda County, for one thousand dollars 
each, and on receipt of the twenty-seven thousand dollars in July, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-six, the above loan was canceled, and 
the notes returned to the parties who so kindly came to the relief of 
the Directors, when to provide a shelter for the pupils had become 
an imperative necessity. 

The Legislature, at the same session, made an appropriation of 
one hundred and ten thousand dollars for the erection of permanent 
buildings. This sum was inadequate to erect one building capable 
of accommodating the increasing number of applicants desiring 
admission. The Directors resolved to spare no pains to procure 
such information as would enable them to carry out the trust con- 
fided to them' by the Legislature in the best possible manner, and 
therefore decided to send the Principal, Mr. Warring Wilkinson, to 
the Eastern States, during the vacation of eighteen hundred and 
seventy-six, that he might gather from the experience of others, and 
by his own observation, all necessary particulars respecting the con- 
struction of buildings and the system which offered the best sanitary 
conditions, and promised the greatest security from fire. 

On the return of the Principal, he submitted to the Board of 
Directors his views, the substance of which will be found in his 
report. 

After many meetings of the Board, and full discussion of the sub- 
ject, it was decided to adopt the segregated system for the following 
reasons : 

First — Less danger from fire. 

/Second— Isolation of sexes. 

Third — Better sanitary conditions. 
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Fourth — Economy of expenditure^ as additional buildings can be 
constructed when the needs of the Institution demand them. 

Plans were drawn by the architects, Messrs. Wright & Sanders, 
under the direction of the Principal, and after mature consideration 
one was adopted, and, in conformity to the Act, approved March 
eighteen hundred and seventy-five, was submitted to your Excel- 
lency, the Secretary of State, and the State Treasurer, and, with some 
modifications, was approved. 

Proposals for the new buildings were duly advertised in three daily 
newspapers in San Francisco, two in Sacramento, and one in Oak- 
land, for the space of four weeks. 

Bids were opened oh the twentieth of April, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-seven, at the Institution, in the presence of your Excellency 
and the Directors. 

The contract was awarded to the lowest bidder, W. E. Boone, in 
the sum of eighty-four thousand five hundred dollars, United States 
gold coin ($84,500 00), which amount, with the architects' fees and 
salary of Superintendent of Construction, will make the total cost 
about ninety thousand dollars. With this sum the Directors are able 
to provide accommodations for the number required by the terms of 
the Act, leaving a surplus of twenty thousand dollars towards putting 
up a Refectory. With a further appropriation of five thousand dol- 
lars, it is believed that this important feature of the plan can be 
carried out. 

The buildings contracted for are now in course of erection, and 
will be comfortable and convenient, while every precaution has 
been taken to make them fire-proof. 

The Directors have endeavored to limit the number of pupils to 
one hundred, in view of the, at present, restricted accommodations, 
and have been compelled to refuse admittance to many, the over- 
crowded state of the building creating great uneasiness for the health 
of the inmates. 

This overcrowding seemed to the Directors so perilous that it was 
determined to put up a small hospital for the treatment of con- 
tagious and infectious diseases, should such break out in the Institu- 
tion. A plan for two wards, with nurse's room and bath room, was 
accordingly drawn and a building erected with the labor of the shop. 
Experience proved that it was none too soon, for in October and 
November, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, that terrible scourge, 
diphtheria, became epidemic in the Institution, twenty-eight pupils 
being attacked. Owing to the unremitting care of the Principal, 
the Matron and nurses, and the unwearied zeal of the attending 
physician, only two cases terminated fatally, a ver^ small percentage 
of the number. Under the segregated system, it is hoped that any 
epidemic can be checked in its mcipiency. 

In regard to educational matters, which have been satisfactory, I 
beg to refer to the report of the Principal, herewith submitted. 

It is to be hoped that the incoming Legislature will make an 
appropriation to build an additional home, a refectory and school' 
house, %h.dX the operation of the work-shons may be resumed. At 
present the shop-rooms are utilized as reifectory and school-rooms, 
and all mechanical instruction has been suspended. We beg that 
your Excellency will call the attention of the Legislature to this 
want, as we find that a knowledge of handicraft has proved of great 



value to the graduates, giving them not only a means of providing 
for themselves, but of assisting their families. 

The unusual drouth of the past season has warned the Directors 
that a larger water supply must be provided for the increasing 
demands oi the Institution. The spring, which has heretofore suf- 
ficed for the ordinary needs of the family^ has this year been inad- 
equate for the house, much less for building purposes. The garden 
has been almost abandoned. In view, therefore, of present necessity 
and prospective increase of pupils, the Directors ask for an appro- 
priation of not less than five thousand dollars for development of 
water supply. 

The Directors ask the usual allowance for maintenance for two 
years, seventy-two thousand dollars. 

They further ask for an appropriation for an additional home, 
forty-nve thousand dollars. 

For a refectory, over and above the unexpended balance of last 
year's appropriation, five thousand dollars. 
• For a school-house and assembly room, fifty-five thousand dollars. 

For a laundry and boiler house, five thousand dollars. 

Also an appropriation for a dwelling house for the Principal, five 
thousand dollars. 

For furnishing the new buildings, ten thousand dollars. 

For increasing water supply, five thousand dollars. 

Total, two hundred and two thousand dollars. 

The Treasurer's cash report, herewith submitted, shows: 

• BEGEIFTS. 

From state treasury, payment of warrant for June, 1875, being balance of appro- 
priation for fiscal year ending at that date $3,000 00 

. From State treasury, appropriation for support for two years ending June 30, 1877- 72,000 00 

From State treasury, ibr improvement of grounds, etc ^*-.- 2,500 00 

From State treasury, appropriation for expenditures on temporary buildings 27,000 00 

From Principal, on account of pupils $2,904 75 

From Principal, on account of shops and miscellaneous 581 84 

3,486 50 

From advances by Union Savings Bank — 38,063 54 

$146,050 13 

E3kPENDITUBES. 

For salaries and wages $37,483 51 

For supplies 30,391 23 

67,874 74 

For water supply 440 30 

For interest paid on advances by bank 2,343 59 

For advances by Union Savings Bank, including $27,000 for temporary buildings. - • 57,093 55 

For Directors' expenses — $218 90 

For miscellaneous — 1 1,171 95 

For salary of Treasurer 1,000 00 

2,390 85 

For repayment of loan from Shop Fund 885 31 

For repayment of loan from Improvement Fund 3,470 5 

4,356 81 

For balance, cash on hand 11,551 29 

$146,050 13 
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Number of pupils received in the same period : 

DEAF AKD DUMB. 

Males __ 15 

Females 8 

23 

BUND. 

Males - 2 

Females - — 2 

4 

27 

DISCHARGED — IDEAS' AKD DUMB. 

Males 11 

Females — 3 

14 

BLIND. 

Males 4 

4 

18 
Died __ 3 

21 

Number remaining in the institution June 30, 1877 100 

Total receiving instruction during period 121 

The admirable and economical administration of every depart- 
ment by the Principal, Teachers, Matron, and other employes, for 
the past two years, deserves our commendation, particularly taking 
into consideration the great inconveniences of a small and crowded 
building, and the existence of an epidemic, which at one time 
threatened to decimate the pui)ils. 

There has been no malign influence, either within or without, to 
disturb the harmony so happily existing among the inmates. 

The diet^has been plain, but of a most generous character, and 
the appearance of the children speaks well for the care bestowed 
upon them. 

The Motije bequest now amounts to two hundred and thirty-eight 
dollars and twenty-eight cents. The Beideman bequest to one thou- 
sand one hundred and ninety dollars. The Organ Fund to eight 
hundred and ninety-one dollars and ninety-six cents. 

The^ bequest of Mr. Stone was contested by the heirs, and, after 
investigation by legal gentlemen, it was considered doubtful if the 
will was valid, and as the estate was small, and the expenses of liti- 
gation would be great, with the prospect of a doubtful result, it was 
deemed advisable not to press the claim. 

A compromise has been made with the heirs of .the Durham 
estate, which is in progress of settlement. This, with the other 
bequests above named, will be safely invested to carry out the wishes 
of the testators. 

The Directors desire to return to your Excellency their thanks for 
the kind interest you have taken in the affairs of this Institution. 

All of which is respectfully submitted on behalf of the Directors. 

J. MORA MOSS, President. 



EEPOET OF THE PEHfTOIPAL. 



To the Board of Directors of the California Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, and the Blind : 

Gentleman: I have the honor herewith to submit the twelfth 
report of this Institution, embracing the details of its conduct for 
the two years ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
seven. 

NUMBER OP PUPILS. 

Since the date of the last report there have been under instruction 
one hundred and twenty-one pupils* graduated and discharged, 
eighteen ; died, three. On the rolls at date, one hundred — tabulated, 
by classes, as follows : 

On the rolls, June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-five: 

DEAF AND DUMB. 

Males : - 40 

Females 24 

64 

BLIND. 

Males : 21 

Females 9 

SO 

Total, both classes 94 

The admissions since same date have been : 

DRAF AND DUMB. 

Males - - 15 

Females - 8 

23 

BLIND. 

Males _- - 2 

Females 2 

4 

Total, both classes _ 27 

There have been graduated and discharged since same date: 

DEAF AND DUMB. 

Males - ■- 11 

Females 3 

14 

BLIND. 

Males 4 

Females 

4 

Total, both classes 18 

Died.-v - ^ - - - — 3 

21 

2-n 
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On the rolls June .thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven : 

' DBAF AND DUUB« 

Males .- 44 

Females - _ 27 

71 

BLIND. 

Males __ 19 

Females 10 

. 29 

Total, both classes — 100 

This number is all that can be properly housed and cared for in 
the present buildings, and admissions during the past year have 
been limited to vacancies as they occurred from time to tirne. The 
names of applicants have been registered in order of application, and 
will, by sanction of the Board, be admitted in such order. 

The two important events in the history of the institution for the 
past two years have been the epidemic of diphtheria, which broke 
out last fall, and the "new departure" in the matter of buildings 
now in process of erection for the uses of the pupils. 

Those who have read our reports from time to time, already know 
that the health record of the pupils has been a source of thankful- 
ness and pardonable pride on the part of the oflScers and manage- 
ment. Since the opening of the school, May first, eighteen hundred 
and sikty, until September, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, only 
two deaths have taken place .within its walls. For an interval of 
twenty-six months the rooms devoted to hospital purposes were not 
occupied for. a single night. Considering that many of our pupils 
are constitutionally weak and predisposed to disease, these facts tell 
their own story as to the judicious regimen prescribed and care exer- 
cised by the officers. On the second of September, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-six, however, this happy immunity from sickness was 
broken, and that fearful scourge, which has carried off more than a 
thousand children in San Francisco during the past year, and in 
some interior towns has decimated the chud population, made its 
appearance in our midst The first case was that of a little girl from 
San Francisco, Sarah Bailey by name, who evidently brought the 
disease with her, as the symptoms were manifested the next day 
after her coming to school. The disease ran its course in four days, 
and terminated fatally on the sixth of September. As this case 
occurred immediately after vacation, when the house, furniture, and 
bedding had been thoroughly cleaned and renovated, it was hop;ed 
that, lacking local^ cause for its spread, the disease would end with 
the one sad little life. However, a thorough examination was made 
of water-closets, sewers, traps, and all those sources of danger which 
are popularly supposed to engender disease ; the most approved dis- 
infectants were freely used, and orders given to officers and pupils to 
report the first symptoms of unhealth. Three or four pupils were 
attacked, but the disease quickly yielded to medical treatment, and 
for a time it seemed as if the precautions used would result in stamp- 
ing out the scourge. But on the twenty-ninth of September, Dora 
Coulter, of San Andreas, a bright and interesting deaf mute, four- 
teen years of age, was taken down, and died within seventy hours 
from the time when she left the class-room ; her decease being fol- 
lowed by the death of James Lander, of Soulsbyville, on the fifth of 
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October, of membranous croup. Henceforth, for nearly two months, 
the Institution was little else than a hospital. Day after day new 
cases were reported, and though many of them were light, and all 
yielded to judicious remedies administered, the physical and nervous 
strain upon the officers who took part in the nursing was extremely 
severe. 

Especially severe it was upon the Matron, who, in addition to her 
ordinary domestic duties during the day, took upon herself the labors 
of a nurse and watcher at night. 

The physician of the Institution also deserves mention for his 
tireless energy and skill in the treatment of this dreadful disease. 

I am not prepared to say what was the cause of this prolonged 
epidemic. The drainage of the building is rapid and effective ; the 
water is of the purest quality, and its source, direct from the moun- 
tain side, renders contamination impossible; the site is wholly free 
from all malarious influences. So far, I have been able to discover 
but one possible explanation, namely, that some of the water used 
in scrubbing the floors seeped through the cracks, and was caught 
and held by the deafening instead of falling to the ground, where 
rapid evaporation would have rendered it innoxious. Certain it is, 
that when the deafening was removed, the diphtheria immediately 
ceased, and the normal good health of the Institution was reestab- 
lished and qontinued till the end of the term. 

In this connection, it is gratifying to remember the cheerfulness of 
the pupils and the confidence of parents during the severe ordeal 
through which we passed. There was no panic, no stoppage of school 
for a single day. The papers throughout the State gave notice of 
the sickness prevailing in the Institution, and inquiring parents were 
informed that no objection would be made to pupils going home; 
but only two availed themselves of this privilege, and thus we were 
enabled to carry the academic year to a successful termination with 
no inter rujjtion, save to individual pupils who temporarily were 
under treatment in our hospitals. 

THE NEW BUILDINGS. 

At the last session of the Legislature an appropriation of one 
hundred and ten thousand dollars was made towards the erection of 
buildings for the uses of this Institution. The appropriation seemed 
utterly inadequate to the requirements of the Act, viz.: To provide 
accommodations for one hundred and thirty pupils. The opportu- 
nity offered by the fire to begin anew and put vip buildings according 
to the most modern and approved judgments of experience was not 
to be lost. To put the money in an unfinished structure, which 
would be useless until further large sums were appropriated and 
expended, thus forcing the State to give more or lose what had 
already been spent — a common practice in these latter days — was 
not to be thought of. After mature deliberation, it was determined 
by the Board to send the Principal east, to gather from the expe- 
rience of others in the profession, and by his own observation, such 
suggestions, sanitary and otherwise, as would enable the Directors 
most wisely and economically to execute the important and respon- 
sible trust committed to their charge. 

In obedience to this authority, I left Oakland for the East on 
the morning of June tenth, and returned August twenty-sixth, 
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eighteen hundred and seventy-six. In my visits to the various 
institutions, I did not neglect to note the theories and results of the 
class-room, but, as at present, the housing our pupils is a more 
serious problem than their education, I studied, during my absence, 
systems of domestic management rather than methods of instruction. 
To this end, I considered it within the scope of my duty to visit not 
onlv kindred schools for the deaf and the blind, but also insane 
asylums, hospitals, reformatories, and private boarding schools, inas- 
much as certain general i>rinciples are involved in every congrega- 
tion of human beings in institutions, whether it be for educational, 
reformatory, or curative purposes. I made special journeys to con- 
sult specialists, and used every means to obtain trustworthy informa- 
tion and advice. I endeavored to free my own mind of all prejudice ; 
to guard against the dangerous fascination of novelty ; and when 
anything commended itself to my judgment, I sought to test it by 
objections rather than by arguments in its favor. I derived great 
advantage from private conferences with my professional friends. 
In consequence of large sums of money invested in buildings, many 
Superintendents are compelled to carry out systems of management 
which they do not approve of, but which they cannot publicly con- 
demn. They know and admit the evils of bringing larse numbers 
together, but are powerless to effect a change. Lacking the opportu- 
nity of a fire, the most progressive Superintendents, however, are 
cutting up dormitories into small rooms, or introducing dressing 
closets, dividing their sitting rooms, and building school -houses sep- 
arate from the main institution. The Directors of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb are probably the most conserva- 
tive body in America, yet^ in the new additions recently made to 
their buildings, every girl is provided with a private dressing-room, 
though they still sleep m large dormitories. The Illinois Institution 
has cut up the large dormitories into small rooms, accommodating 
from two to four pupils; has erected a school building and chapel at 
a distance of about five hundred feet from the main structure, and 
the Superintendent is waiting patiently for the opportunity of doing 
away with tJie congregate system altogether. In Columbus, Ohio, 
they have divided their two sitting rooms into six, so as to clasify, 
partially at least, their pupils according to age, while at Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, the Clark Institution, with less than one hundred 
pupils, is putting up two sets of buildings, separated by a street. In 
Boston, the Perkins^ School for the Blind has adopted, so far as relates 
to the girls, the full cottage or family system, and is only waiting for 
the means wherewith to perfect the same arrangement for the boys. 
It is not necessary here to present the great mass of details which 
I gathered during my journey. It will not be amiss, however, to 
recapitulate the substance of a report made to you in favor of the 
cottage system shortly after my return. As I then stated, I found a 
most extraordinary unanimity of sentiment, not only in my own 
profession but among all educators and medical men, in favor of 
segregation. The strong bonds of prejudice and precedent are still 
upon many, especially upon Boards of Directors who take a laudable 
pride in erecting imposing structures, but the great evils attaching 
to the herding of people under one roof are so apparent to Superin- 
tendents that the most earnest and progressive men are everywhere 
inquiring if there is not another and better way of securing the 
results aimed at. Out of this inquiry has come what is known as 
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the "cottage system," where the advantages of organization and 
numbers are obtained, and yet something nearer the normal condi- 
tions of social life is secured. The advantages of this system are: 

jF?r5^— Comparative safety from fire, or at least from the disastrous 
effects of a fire. Where buildings are isolated, ane may burn up 
without endangering the whole block, and, in that case,- the pupils 
thus unhoused can be easily crowded temporarily into the remaining 
buildings, and the educational work of the Institution proceed with- 
out interruption. 

Second— The isolation of the sexes. No one but a Superintendent 
can fully appreciate the responsibility of caring for young people 
of both sexes under the same roof. It involves continual anxiety of 
mind and watchfulness, and even then the reputation of the Insti- 
tution is at the mercy of any pair of weak or wicked pupils. I am 
no. believer in monasticism, but all needful association of the sexes 
can be secured by mingling at table, in the class-room, and at stated 
evening entertainments under proper supervision. 

Third— It offers a check to epidemics. The chance of a spread of 
contagion is much lessened, as a single house can be quarantined, 
and local causes of disease are much easier discovered in a small 
house than in a large one. There are also epidemics of wickedness 
as well as of sickness. Insubordination and evil passions are often 
engendered by simple force of numbers ; any one who has watched 
the progress of a street riot will understand what I mean. There is 
also a sort of " fun," not malicious, but often destructive, which is 
indulged in merely for the sake of an audience; take away the 
audience and the motive is lost. Segregation has this effect. 

Fourth— It offers opportunity for grading the pupils and regulating 
their association. It relieves the larger and older boys and girls from 
the interference and prying curiosity of small children. It also re- 
lieves the little ones from the domineering, and sometimes cruel, ten- 
dencies of larger boys. It enables the Superintendent to curb the 
influence of bad boys, as he would an infectious disease, by a sort 
of moral quarentine. 

Fifth — It is one step nearer to the family. Fifty in a house is a 

Sretty large family, but it is not so large as a hundred, or two hun- 
red. It makes possible some things that are hardly practicable in 
the congregate institution. If pupils go out to school ; if they go 
out to church; if they simply return from a crowd to a smaller 
crowd, it is a little like the normal conditions of life — an assimila-- 
tion to the home. Under the old system, the larger the Institution 
the less like a home it becomes, and the more like a barrack, with 
discipline partaking of a military rather than a parental character. 
The number of supervisory officers becomes enormously increased 
with a corresponding loss of responsibility for the general conduct 
of the Institution, each employe holding himself accountable only 
for his own department. The theory of Villette substitutes the 
theory of Rugby — ^the officers are resolved into a special detective 
force, and the pupil, surrounded by spies on every side, gradually 
comes to lose all sense of individual responsibility, and, like the 
Spartan youth, holds the sin of wrong-doing to consist in being 
caught at it, . 

Sixth — ^It takes away the last argument for the separation of the 
deaf and blind. With this system there is absolutely no reason why 
they should not be kept under one management, and thus save 
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the expense of an extra organization. The pupils and teachers have 
the stimulus of competition, and the advantages of compared expe- 
rience, and a common library and apparatus, while the diverse mis- 
fortune of the children tends to lessen their selfishness and isolation. 

Seventh — It offers facilities for indefinite enlargement. If a build- 
ing is erected large enough for a future generation, it involves a vast 
expenditure, much of which is idle capital, nay, worse than idle, 
because it requires a yearly outlay to keep the useless portion in 
repair. The Ohio Institute for the Blind is a case in point, where 
four hundred thousand dollars have been expended for less than one 
hundred and fifty pupils. The Michigan Institute for Deaf and 
Dumb and Blind was inclosed twenty years ago, and one portion 
after another of the interior has been finished off as necessities arose. 
The front building has just been completed, while the rear portion 
and wings are becoming dilapidated from long use. As a rule, how- 
ever, such buildings are erected piecemeal — ^first one wing, then 
another— each being cut up to make a portion do the work of the 
whole, and when the middle is finished the completed structure is 
painfully inconvenient and illy adapted to the purpose of an Insti- 
tution. With the cottage system every house is complete in itself, 
and'a family of fifty enjoys the safne comforts and conveniences that 
belong to an organization of three hundred. Expenditures keep 
pace with growth, and when an increase of forty or fifty is expected 
it is easy to obtain from a Legislature the thirty or forty thousand 
dollars necessary for their accommodation. The buildings can be 
renewed from generation to generation, without interruption of 
school, while slight errors of construction or plan in one house are 
easily remedied in another. The problems of heating and ventila- 
tion are vastly simplified. The sums expended by Sie New York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, on these two items alone, would 
house all our present pupils. The sanitary influences of light and 
sunshine can also be made available to a degree not possible in large 
buildings. 

Eighth— It is cheaper. The expense of housing the deaf and 
dumb, the blind, the insane, and sick, in combustible buildings, 
ranges frona one thousand to three thousand dollars per capita. In 
our old building it was about twelve hundred dollars. I am satis- 
fied that a thousand dollars per capita will be sufiicient under the 
cottage system to construct buildings practically fire-proof. The 
construction need not be so massive and expensive, nor the archi- 
tecture so imposing; a style that in a large building would look 
cheap and mean, might be quite appropriate and picturesque in a 
group of small ones. To combine all the departments of institution 
life under one roof is a difficult problem, and there must always be 
more or less sacrifice of one department to the exigencies of another. 
This problem becomes easy with segregated buildings, and simplic- 
ity of construction lessens cost. 

I should feel more hesitation about recommending this system if 
it were mere vague theorizing, but it is not an experiment. It has 
been adopted by the Ohio School for Soldiers' and Sailors' Orphans, 
where it has been in operation ten years, and with a present aggre- 
gate of six hundred pupils; by the Iowa Orphan School; by the 
Michigan State Public School ; by the Massachusetts School for the 
Blind ; and measurably by the Northampton School for Deaf Mutes. 
It is in successful operation in the Massachusetts Reform School for 
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Girls: in the Connecticut Reform School for Girls; and the Directors 
of the Reform School for BoySj at Meriden, Connecticut, have peti- 
tioned the Legislature for permission to sell their present congregate 
building, and erect a school on the same principle. The testimony 
of the Superintendents of these Institutions is unanimous in favor of 
its beneficence. Mr. Anagnos, of the Boston Blind Institution, who 
was bitterly opposed to its adoption by his father-in-law, the late Dr. 
S. G. Howe, now is enthusiastic in its praisei He says the moral 
improvement of the girls has been at least twenty-five per cent. 
He also declares it to be no more costly in the matter of current 
expense. Mr. Lathrop, of the Lancaster School, is equally positive 
in his assertion. Mr. Rockwell, of the Middletown School, says he 
cannot understand how anybody can think of adopting any other 
plan. A department of the New York Insane Asylum, at Ovid, has 
been organized on this principle. The great Johns Hopkins' Hos- 
pital, of Baltimore, which will combine everything that money and 
experience can purchase or suggest, will probably l)e constructed on 
the cottage plan. 

The above reasons and precedents w^ere deemed of sufficient weight 
to justify the Board in adopting the plan of segregated buildings, 
and Messrs. Wright & Sanders, of San Francisco, were appointed 
architects to develop the details of such a system, under the direc- 
tion of a committee and the Principal. Months were consumed in 
this labor with a result which, it is hoped and confidently expected, 
will be gratifying to the people of California, and of advantage to 
the Institution and its pupils. The plan provides for indefinite 
expansion. It embraces a central refectory, a school-house, and as 
many " homes," as they are called, as the increase of pupils may from 
time to time require. At present two "homes" are m process^ of 
erection, and will be completed in time for inspection by the coming 
Legislature. 

In accordance with the law governing the construction of State 
buildings, the plans were submitted to the Governor, Secretary of 
State, and. State Treasurer, and received their approval. 

After four weeks advertising for* proposals, the bids were opened 
on the nineteenth of April, and the contract awarded to W. E. 
Boone, for the sum of eighty-four thousand five hundred dollars. 
Ground was broken on the thirtieth of April, the seventeenth anni- 
versary of the opening of the school, and, at present writing, the 
uprising walls are approaching the second story. 

The construction of the buildings is of the most substantial char- 
acter. Nothing has been sacrificed to show, but every regard has 
been paid to comfort, safety and durability. A massive, concrete 
subfoundation of Portland cement underlies all the walls. The 
foundations are of stone, granite water table, and superstructure of 
plain brick, with granite sills, galvanized iron cornice, and slate 
roof. The partition walls throughout are of brick, interlaced and 
bonded strongly with iron. .All the staircases are of stone, and a 
spiral stone staircase, at the extreme end of the sleeping apartments, 
renders it impossible for the children to be cut off should fire, by 
anv chance, obtain possession of the middle portion. The exterior 
walls are lined, and the interior are built with hollow brick, and 
plastered without the use of lath or furring, so that there is no 
wooden communication between the different stories. The base- 
ment floor is laid three inches thick, with artificial stone. With all 
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these precautions, it is difficult to see how fire can obtain lodgment, 
and, if it does, the loss will be confined to a single building, the dis- 
tance between the different "homes" being ninety feet, 

THE SCHOOLS. 

In spite of limited quarters and the interruption caused by sick- 
ness, the work of the tlass-rooms has been most satisfactory. We 
labor under the disadvantage of imperfect classification, each teacher 
being obliged to instruct two divisions; but this evil can only be 
fully remedied by increased numbers. Meantime, the zeal and 
earnestness of teachers and pupils, to a great extent, make up for 
this disadvantage. 

Thorough examinations have been held at the close of each year, 
and continued over a period of ten days. The following schedule of 
the examination made in June, of the present year, will give an idea 
of the curriculum of study. 



INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OP THE DEAF AND 
DUMB, AND THE BLIND. 



ORDEB OF ANNUAL EXAMINATION BEGINNING JUNE FOURTH, EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SEVEN. 



Monday, June Foctbth. 

Department, Deaf and Dumb; Class /Seventh, Sietory; Text-book, Teachers' Lectures; Number 
qf pupils, eight; Teacher, Theophxlus D*JEstrella* 

Topics — ^TheDisoovery of America; The Indians; CortezandDeSoto; Settlement of Virginia; 
Massachusetts; King Philip's "War; Other Settlements; King William's War; Queen Anne's 
War; The French and Indian War; The Cause of the Revolution; The Beginning of the 
Revolution; Battleof Bunker Hill; Washington; The Declaration of Independence; Campaign 
of Seventeen Hundred and Seventy-six; The Surrender of Burgoyne; Valley Forge; Wyoming 
Massacre; Campaign of Seventeen Hundred and Eighty; Arnold; The End of the Revolution; 
Washington; Troubles with England; The War of Eighteen Hundred and Twelve; The 
Mexican War; The Great Rebellion; The Close of the Rebellion ; After the Rebellion. 

Time for examination^ one hour. 

Departtnent, Deaf and Dumb; doss Sixth, HisUsry; Text-book, Quaclcenbos' ** United States;" 
Number of pupils, five; Teacher, Theophilvs D'Estreila. 

Topics— Quackenbos' United States History, eighty pages; Four Hundred Years Ago; 
Christopher Columbus; The Discovery of America; Later Voyages of Columbus; Cabofc; 
Balboa; Magellan; Cortez; The American Indians; The First Settlements; Captain John 
Smith; The Virginia Colony; Dutch Settlements; Henry Hudson; The Pilerim Fathers; The 
Plymouth Colony; Other New England Colonies; Connecticut; The Pequod War; Maryland; 
Delaware; New Jersey; King Philip's War; Virginia; Indian Troubles; Bacon's Rebellion; 
Carolina; Pennsylvania; Indian Missions; French Explorers; King William's War: Queen 
Anne's War; The Southwest; Georgia; Washington's Expedition; French and Indian War; 
Braddock's Defeat; The Close of the French and Indian War; Troubles with the Governors. 

Time for examination, one hour. 
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Department, Deaf and Dumb; Class First, Ststory; Text-book, Weber's Outlines of Universal 
Sistory; Number of pupils, three; Teacher, George D. GoodalL 

Topics— Book One— A, The Eastern Races; B, History of Greece; C, History of Rome. 
Book Two — ^A, Migration of Nations; B, The Middle Age. 

Time of examination^ two hours. 

Department, Blind; Class, Second, History ; Text-book, Anderson*s Ancient and Modem His- 
tory; Number of pupils, seven; Teacher, Charles T, Wilkinson. 

Topics— France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Sweden and 
Norway, Denmark, Russia, and Turkey; History of the United States to the close of Johnson's 
Administration. 

Time of examination, two hours. 

Department, Blind; Class Iburth, History; Text-book, Quackenbos' '* United States f* Number 
of pupils, eight; Teacher, Mrs* A, B. GoodalL 

Topics — ^Discovery of America; Settlement of the Colonies; The French and Indian Wars; 
The Revolution; Formation of the Constitution, and the Election of Washington. 
Time of examination, one hour. 

D^artment, Deaf and Dumb; Class Third, History; Text-book, Goodrich's History of the 
World; Number of pupils, seven; Teacher, Poland P. Fowler* 

Topics — ^The Creation ; Garden of Eden; The Earth Peopled; Noah and the Deluge; The 
Tower of Babel ; Queen Semiramis and the King of the Indies ; King Ninias ; Sardanapalus and 
the End of the First Assyrian Empire; The Second Assyrian Empire; Cyrus and the Conquest 
of Babylon; Cambyses; Darius; Expedition of Xerxes into Greece; Darius the Third; Abra- 
ham; Removal of Jacob and Children to Egypt; Flight of the Hebrews and Destruction of 
Pharaoh and his Host; Wanderings of the Israelites in the Wilderness; Overthrow of the 
Midianites; Samson; Saul; Combat of. David andGroliath; The Wisdom of Solomon ; Visit of 
the Queen of Sheba; The Hebrew Prophets; Cmcifixion of the Saviour; Destruction of Jeru- 
salem ; Early History of China; Aneinlotes of the Chinese Emperors; Manners of the Chinese; 
Rise of Mohammed; Review of the History of Asia; The Geography of Africa, and its Inhab- 
itants; Menes or Misrain; Nitocris; Sesostris or Barneses; Tlie Catacombs; The Pyramids; 
TheSphynx; Queen Cleopatra; Sketches of Ethiopian History ; Curious Facts and Fables about 
Africa; Greece; The Grecian Lawgivers; Beginning of the Theban War. 

Time for examination^ one hour. 

Department, Deaf and Dumb ; Class Fifth, History; Text-book, Quackenbos* Elementary History 
of the United States; Number of pupils, nine; Teacher, Foland P. Fowler* 

Topics — Four Hundred Years Ago; Christopher Columbus; The Discovery of America; John 
Cabot ; Balboa and the Discovery of the Pacific Ocean ; Magellan ; The Conquest of Mexico ; 
The American Indians; Sir Walter Raleigh; Settlement of Jamestown; Captain John Smith; 
Pocahontas; Henry Hudson and the Settlement of New York; Settlement of New England by 
the Pilgrim Fathers; Story of Brown and Goodman; Roger Williams; The Pequod War; 
William Penn; John Elliot; Father Jaques; Marquette and Jbliet; La Salle; King William's 
War; King Philip's War; Mr. Williams of Deeriield; Washington's Expedition; Braddock's 
Defeat; DeSoto; Commencement of the Revolution; French and Indian War; Ethan Allen 
and the Capture of Ticonderoga ; Invasion of Canada ; Battle of Long Island ; Battle of Trenton ; 
Battle of Princeton ; Burgoyne's Campaign; Vallev Forge; Battle of Monmouth : Settlement of 
the Thirteen Colonies; Sames of Officers on both sides of the Revolution; List of Wars in 
which we have taken part ; Principal Events of seventeen hundred and seventy-five— of seven- 
teen hundred and seventy-six — of seventeen hundred and seventy-seven; Principal Events 
of the French and Indian War; Questions on the chronological table. One hundred and 
twenty-seven pages. 

Time of examination, one hour. 

Monday Evbkikg. 

D^artment, Blind; Class First, Theory qf Music; Text-book, Lectures; Number of pupils, 
seventeen; Teacher, George B. GoodalL 

Topics — ^Elementary instruction, embracing the theory of intervals. 
Time of examination, one-half hour. 

DepartTnent, Blind; Class Second, Theory of Music; Text-book, Lectures ; Number of pupils, 
twelve; Teacher, George R. GoodalL 
Topics — ^Elementary instructions; thorough base, harmony, and form. 
Time of examination, one-half hour. 

3-C) 
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Department, Mind; Class, Sarmont/; Text-book, Hichter; Number of pupils, twelve; Teacher, 

George B. GoodalL 

Topics — ^Bichter, Part I., completed. 
Time of examination^ one hour. 

Tuesday. 

Department, Deaf and Dumb; Class Ninth, Written Arithmetic; Text-book, Ray*s ^imwry 
Arithmetic; Number of pupils, seven ; Teacher, Senry Frank. 

The class has been taught the principles and practice of Notation and Numeration. Can 
count and write up to ten thousand, with exercises in Addition and Subtraction. 
Time of examination, one-half hour. 

Departm&nt, Deaf and Dumb; Class Eighth; Written Arithmetic; Text-book, *'Itings Exer^ 
cises;** Number of pupiU, eight; Teacher, Theophilus D^Estrella. 

Practice in Numeration and Notation, and examples in Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, 
and division. 
Time of examination, one-half hour. 

Departinent, Deaf and Dumb; Class Seventh; Written Arithmetic; Text-book, Jtobinson*s Rudi- 
ments of Arvthmetie; Number of pupils, five ; Teacher, Theophiltis DEstrella, 

Topics— Robinson's Rudiments of Arithmetic, to page 101; 1. Numeration and Notation; 
2, Exercises in Subtraction, with Oases I. and II. for analysis ; 3. Exercises in Multiplication, 
with Cases I. and II. for analysis; 4. Exercises in Addition, with Cases L and IL for analysis; 
6. Exercises in Division, with Cases I. and IL for analysis: 6. Promiscuous Examples of the 
Fundamental Rules; 7. Problems in Simple Integral Numbers; 8. Examples in Reduction; 9. 
Examples in Addition of Fractions; 10. Examples in Subtraction of Fractions; 11. Examples 
in Multiplica,tion of Fractions; 12. Examples in Pivision of Fractions; 13. Promiscuous Exam- 
ples in fractions. 

Time of examination, one hour. 

Department, Blind; Class Sixth, Written Arithmetic; Text-book, Robinson*s Progressive Arith- 
metic; Number of pupils, five; Teacher, Mrs, A. It. GoodalL 

Topics— Numeration and Notation; Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, Oanoella'* 
tion, and finding the Greatest Common Divisor and Least Common Multiple. 
Time of examination, one-half hour. 

Department, Deaf and Dumb; Class Fifth, Written Arithmetic; Text-book, Bobinson*s Hudi^ 
ments; Number qf pupils, seven ; Teacher, Foland F, Fowler, 

Topics — ^Book completed, except Metric System. 
Time of examination, one hour. 

Department, Deaf and Dumb; Class Third, Written Arithmetic; Text-book, Itobinson*s Mudi- 
ments; Number of pupils, nine; Teacher, Foland P. Fowler. 

Topics— One hundred and one pages completed. 
Time of examination, one hour. 

Department, Blind; Class First, Written Arithmetic; Text-book^ Robinson's Progressive; Numr 
ber of pupils, six; Teacher, Charles T. Wilkinson. 

The Class has completed the book. 

Time of examination, one and one-half hours. 

Department, Blind; Class Second, Written Arithmetic; Text-book, Bobinson*s Progressive; Num- 
ber of pupils. Jive; Teacher, Charles T» Wilkinson* 

Topics — Simple Numbers; Common Fractions; Decimals and Decimal Currency; Compound 
Numbers and Percentage. 
Time of examination, one hour. 

D^artment, Blind; Class Fourth, Written Arithmetic; Text-book, Robinson's Progressive; 
Number of pupils, two; Teacher, Charles T, Wilkinson, 

Topics — ^Simple Numbers; Common Fractions; Decimals and Decimal Currency^ to Reduc- 
tion. 
Time of examination, one hour. 
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Department, Deaf and Dumb; Class First, Algebra; Text-book, Davie^ Bourbon; Number of 
pupils, three; Teacher, George B. GoodalL 

Topics — Definitions; Fundamental Operations; Equations of the First Degree; Square Root 
and Radicals of the Second Degree; Equations of the Second Degree; Formation of Powers 
and Extraction of Roots; Formation/ Properties, and Summation of Series; Doearitbms, 
Interest, Combinations, and Probabilities; General Theory of Equations ; Solution of Numer- 
ical Equations, embracing Sturm's Theorem; Cardan's Rule, and Homer's Method. 

Time of examination, two hours. 

Department, Blind; Class Second, Algebra; Text-book, Davies' Elementary Algebra; Number 
of pupils, four; Teacher, Charles T* Wilkinson. 

Topics — Fundamental Operations; Formulas of Factoring; Fractions; Equations of the 
First and Second Degree; Arithmetical and Geometrical Progression and Logarithms. Book 
completed. 

Time of examination* two hours. 

Wrdnrsdat. 

Department, Deaf and Dumb; Class First, Geometry; Text-books, Davies* Legendre,and Olney; 
Number of pupils, three; Teacher, George B, GoodalL 

Topics — ^First part of Olney's Geometry, fifty-eight pages, which includes some of the impor- 
tant facts of science; followed by the First, Second, and Third Books of Davies' Legendre, 
including the definition of terras and elementary principles. 

Time of examination, one hour. 

Department, Deaf and Dumb; Class First, Plane Trigonometry; Text-books, Davies' Zegendre, 
and Olney; Number of pupils, three; Teacher, George B. GoodalL 

Topics — ^Davies' Legendre, beginning with the introduction to Trigonometry the subject is 
completed (60 pages) ; Olney, what relates to the subject of Plane Trigonometry is completed 
in Section 1. to Article XXXIII. (10 pages); Section V. complete (21 pages); Introduc- 
tion to Logarithms. 

Time of examination, one hour. 

Department, Blind; Class First, Mental Arithmetic; Text-book, *^ Robinson's Intellectual;'^ 
Number of pupils, eight; Teacher, Mrs. A. R. GoodalL 

Topics — ^Tables; Weights and Measures; Reduction of Denominate Numbers; Fractions; 
Addition and Subtraction. 
Time of examination, one hour. 

D^artment, Deaf and Dunib; Class Second, Mental Arithmetic; Text-book, " Colbum's Men- 
tal^' Number of pupUs, seven; Teacher, Foland P. Fowler. 

The class has gone over one hundred and thirteen pages of the book, which includes opera- 
tions in the Fundamental Rules, Fractions, and Percentage. 
Time of examination^ one hour. 

Departmmt, Deaf and Dumb; Class Sixth, Mental Arithmetic; Text-book, " Colbum's Mental;" 
Number of pupUs, eight; Teacher, Theophilus jyEstrella. 

The class has gone over forty-six pages. Including exercises in Addition, Subtraction, and 
Multiplication. 
Time of examination, one-half hour. 

Department, Deaf and Dumb; Class Third, Mental Arithmetic; Text-book, ** Colbum's Men- 
tal;" Number qf pupils, nine; Teacher, Foland P. Fowler. 

The class has ^one over one hundred and three pages. 
Time of examination, one hour. 

Department, Blind ; Class Fifth, Mental Arithmetic; Text-book, *' Colbum's Mental;" Number 
of pupils, eight; Teacher, Mrs. A. R. Goodalt, 

The class has finished the first four sections, including Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, 
and Division. 
Time of examination, one-half hour. 

Department, Deaf and Dumb ; Class Fourth, Mental Arithmetic ; Text-book, " Colbum's Mental /" 
Number of pupils, five; Teacher, Theophilus D'Estrella. 

The class has finished six sections, including exercises in the Fundamental Rules and Fractions. 
Time of examination, one hour. 
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Thursday. 

Department, Blind} Class First, Grammar; Text-book, " Brovm* 8 Grammar" ; 2fumMr of 
pupils, seven/ Teacher, Charles T. Wilkinson, 

The class has gone over one hundred and twenty-four pages of the book^ oompleting Ety- 
mology. 
Time of examination^ one hour. 

Department, Deaf and Ihtmh ; Class Sec&ndt Grammar and Composition; Text-book, none; Num- 
ber of pupils, ^ve; Teacher, Theopkilus D^Estrella, 

The dags has been drilled in the general principles of grammar and the use of symbols in 
parsing and analysis; weekly exercises have been given in composition, writing from slgns^ 
incorporating words in sentences^ and the expression of the pupils' own thoughts in written 
language. 

Time of examination^ one hour. 

Department, Deaf and Dumb; Class Third, Grammar and Composition; Text-book, none; Num- 
ber of pupils, eight ; Teacher, Theophilus D'JBstrella. 

The work of the class has been in the use of simple combinations of grammatical symbols; 
the use of the relatives; incorporating words in sentences, and writing compositions from ideas 
developed by the signs of the teacher. 

Time of examination^ one hour. 

Department, Deaf and Dumb; Class Iburtli, Lanmiage; Text-book, ** Jacob's Lessors ;" Num- 
ber <if pupils, fourteen ; Teacher, George B. GoodalL* 

Beginning with the simplest elements of thought, the noun, the pupils have been taught 
adjective and adverbial modifications, the building of the sentence, the use of prepositions, 
and the writing of short stories and letters. Much drill has also been given in the forms 
of colloquial language by means of questions i)repared by the teacher; these questions pertain 
to the dialogues of daily life, and the expression of needs and desires. The book has been 
completed. 

Time of examination, one hour. 

Department, Deaf and Dumb; Class Fifth, Language ; Text-books,** Peet*s Language Lessons** 
and *' Webh*s First Lessons;" Number of pupils, eighteen; Teacher, Henry Frank* 

Topics— 1. Writing names in the singular and plural number; adjectives in common use; 
the inflection of verbs in the actual and habitual present: the perfect and future tenses; exam- 
ples of the use of the other jparts of speech; various forms of questions, and answers, and sen- 
tences given on words and phrases; all from signs and the manual alphabet. 

2. Verbal exercises performed by the mutual action of the teacher and pupil. In a similar 
way are taught, by gradua] advancement, all the personal pronouns, nominative, possessive, and 
objective cases; singular and plural forms; the interrogatives, **who," "which," "what," "how 
many," and "where;" the inflections of case and number in nouns; the distinction to be ob- 
served between the definite and the indefinite article; the proper use of prepositions; the 
conjunction "and;" the words and characters expressing numerals up to one hundred; 
adjectives denoting colors and other properties of matter, and a considerable number of verbs. 

Time of examination, one hour. 

Department, Deaf and Dumb ; Drawing and Penmanship, 

The whole school is exer(!ised In peiimanship from one to two hours a week. The copy-books 
will be submitted for inspection. The drawing classes number eighteen^ under the instruction 
of T. D'Estrella. Specimens of work will be submitted. 



Friday. 

Department, Bltnd; Class First, Physical Geography ; Text-book, Warren* s Physical Geography; 
Number ofpwpHs, six; Teacher, Charles T, Wilkinson, 

The subjects treated are: General Structure and Distribution of the Lands; Continental 
Forms; Volcanic Phenomena; Hydrography; Springs, Bi vers, and their Geographical Distri- 
bution; The Ocean and its Movements; Meteorology; Properties of the Atmosphere; Tem- 
perature; Winds; Moisture; Climate and Electrics and Optical Phenomena; Organic Life, 
embracing Botanical and Zoological Geography and Ethnology. The book has been completed. 

Time of examination^ two hours. 
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DepartmAnt, Bhnd; Class Second, Geography; Text-book, M6ntieth*s Manual; Numher of 
pupils, six; Teacher, Mrs, A, R, Goodall, 

Topics — ^Angles; Circles; Degrees; Solar System; Attraction; Zones; Latitude and Longi- 
tude; Snow, Bain and Hail, and Tides. 
Time of examination, one hour. 

D^artment, Deaf and Dumb; Class Thtrdf Geography; Text-book, Montieth*8 Manual; Num^ 
ber of pupils, ^ve; Teacher, Theophilus D'Fstrella, 

Topics — ^Definitions of Land and Water Divisions; Definitions of Political Divisions; General 
Questions on the Eastern and Western Hemispheres; On North America, with History and 
Description; On the United States, with Geographical and Historical Description of each State, 
and particularly of California. 

Time of examination, one hour. 

D^artment, Deof and Dumb ; Class Fifth, Geography; Text, Camp*s Outline Maps ; Number of 
pupils, eight; Teacher, Theophilus D'Bstrella, 

Topics — ^Definitions of Land and Water Divisions, and General Questions on the Map of the 
Worid. 
Time of examination, one hour. 

Department, Blind; Class Fourth, Geography; Text-book, Montidh*s Manual; Number of 
pupils, six; TeacTier, Mrs, A, R, Goodall, 

The class has been instructed principally in tlie geography of California, its history, physical 
structure, and resources. 

Time for examination, one-half hour. 

Department, Deaf and Dumb; CUtss First, History of Science; Text-book, ** Bxdkley;" Number 
of pupils, three; Teacher, George B, Goodall, 

The book embraces an epitome of scientific discovery and progress, and has been completed. 
Time of examination, two hours. 



Friday Evening. 

Department, Blind; Class, Piano; Text-books, Plaidy, Czemey, and Wieck; Number of Pupils, 
twenty-four; Teacher, George B, Goodall, 

Topics— Technical Studies; Etudes; Solos and Duetts. 



Monday, June Eleventh. 

Depart7nent, Deaf and Dumb; Class First, Ethics; Text-book, ** Alden Christian Ethics^* 
Number of pupas, three; Teacher, George B, Goodall, 

The book, which has been completed, treats of the various moral duties and obligations of 
men to themselves, to each other, and to God. 
Time of examination, two hours. 

D&partment, Deaf and Dumb; Class Second, Bible Studies; Text-book, "Line upon Ltne;** 
Number of pupils, seven ; Teacher, Foland P, Fowler, 

The book is a studv of Old Testament history, from Adam to Joshua. Twenty-three chap- 
ters have been completed. 
Time of examination, one and one-half hours. 

Department, Deaf and Dumb; Class Third, Bible Studies; Text^booky " Precept upon Precept;** 
Number of pupils, nine; Teacher, Foland P, Fowler, 

The book is a Bible history of the earlier Prophets and Kings of Israel. The class has gone 
over twenty-six chapters. 
Time of examination, one and one-half hours. 

DepariTnent, Deaf and Dumb; Class Fourth, Bible Studies; Text-book^ "Precept upon Precept;" 
Number of pupils, five; Teacher, Theophilus D^FsireUa, 

Seventy-one pages have been studied. 
Time of examination, one hour. 
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Department, Deaf and Dumb ; Class Fifth, Bible Studies ; Texet-took, Peeffs Scripture Lessons i 
Number of pupils, eight; Teacher, TheophUus D^JEstrella, 

Topics — Adam; Caia and Abel; The Iilood; Abraham and Isaac; Lot; Rebecca; Jacob; 
Joseph ; Moses; The Ten Commandments; Joshna and the Judges. 
Time of examination, one bour« 

Department, Deaf and Dumb ; Class Sixth, Bible Studies ; Text-book, Peet*8 Scripture Zessom j 
Number of pupils, fourteen/ Teacher, George B, GoodalL 

The class has studied the first sixteen sections of the book. 
Time of examination, one hour. 

Department, Deaf and Dumh; Class Seventh, Bible Studies/ Text'book, Peet*s Scripture Lessons/ 
Number of pupils, seven/ Teacher, BCenry Frank. 

The Class has studied six sections in which the ideas of a God are developed. 
Time of examination^ one-half hour. 



Tuesday. 

Department, Blind/ doss First, Physiology; Text-book, Jlbtz^s ^* First Lessons /** Number of 
pupils, eight; Teacher, Charles T, Wilkinson, 

The book has been completed. 

Time of examination, one and one-half hours. 

Department, Deaf and Dumb; Class Second, Physiology; iext-book, JSbtze*s " First Lessons/* 
Number of pupils, seven/ Teacher, Poland P. Fowler, 

Topics^Structure of Higher Animals ; Bones; The Skeleton; The Head; Teeth; The Spinal 
Column, Bibs, and Pelvis; The Limbs; Ligaments; Cartilages; The Larynx; The Trachea; 
Muscles; Fat; The Skin; Hair and Kails: Excretion of the Skin; The Blood, its Uses; Circu- 
lation of the Blood; The Lungs; Respiration; Difference between Inspired and Expired Air; 
Ventilation; Comparison of the Heart and Lungs: The Three Most Important Requirements 
for Health; Air, and its Relation to the Human Body; Loss of Heat; Clothing; The Bed; 
Buildings; Pure Air. One hundred pages. 

Time of examination, one and one-half hours. 

Department, Blind/ Class First, Spelling: Text-book, ** Pronouncing Hand-book/* Number of 
pupils, thirteen; teacher, Charles T, Wilkinson, 

Book has been completed. 
Time of examination, one hour. 

Department, Blind; Class Second, Spelling; Text-book, ** Swinton's Word Book;" Number of 
pupils, ten; Teadier, Mrs, A, B, GoodaU, 

The Class has studied from the sixty-fifth page to page one hundred and one. 
Time of examination, one hour. 

Department, Blind; Beading Classes'; Number of pupils, fifteen; Teacher, Mrs, A. R, GoodalL 

Exercises in the First, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Readers. 
Time of examination, one hour. 



Tuesday Aftbrnoobt. 

Distribution of roll of honor and conferring of diplomas. 

Diplomas were given to : 

Thbophilvs D'Estbella , ^of San Francisco. 

WiLUAH H. Casson __ of San Francisco. 

Leonard S. Buttbrfield of Oakland. 

Mary Kerry , ^of Beckworths. 

Wtlliam M. Phillips of Yreka. 

Jambs C. Harlan — of Woodland. 

William H. Smith _ of Oakland* 
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The school has sTiffered a sad loss during the past year by the 
death of a valued teacher, Mr. Charks T. Smith, who died Novem- 
ber f^ighteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, of necrosis of th€ 
fikuIL Mr. Smith was a graduate of the Institution, and a young 
man of extraordinary ability and attainments, and many visitors 
and maembers of tho Legislature will remember the almost encyelo- 
pedic knowledge he used to display in his impromptu replies: t( 
questions given at our exhibitions or in the class-room. He showec 
great a<ptness for teaching, securing the respect and attention of hi 
class by his acknowledged intellectual superiority, and the love o 
his pupils, by the constant efforts he made, in school and out, to 
advance their welfare. His own moral development wast in later 
years rapid, but healthy. He was a consistent member of the Bap- 
tist Church, and by his" daily conduct showed that he knew how to 
live, and, therefore, was well prepared to die. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

For the first time since the occupation of the present site, Qie 
Institution has suffered from insuJBScient supply of water. The 
spring on the hillside has never failed till now, but the extraor- 
dinary drouth of the past season, and the increased demand in con- 
nection with the new buildings, nave rendered it necessary to make 
temporary arrangemeiits with a water company in the neighbor- 
hood. But the expense of water, at forty cents a thousand gallons, for 
as large a family as ours is too great, and immediate measures should 
be taken to develop any unused resources that may be within our 
reach. To this end a suitable appropriation should be asked of the 
Legislature. Until a report is made by Mr. Schussler, whom the 
Board has appointed to examine our resources, the sum needed can- 
not be definitely stated. 

FINANCIAL MATTERS. 

The treasury of the Institution presents the same gratifying fea- 
ture that has marked its statements for the last six years. The 
appropriation has sufficed for the current expenses, and such a sur- 
plus is carried forward as will render it unnecessary to ask for more 
than the usual seventy-two thousand dollars, although a large 
increase of pupils is expected upon the completion of the new build- 
ings. The actual receipts and expenditures legitimately belonging 
to the two years ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-seven, are as follows : 

GENERAL FUND. 

Br. 

Balance due June 30,1875 $8,760 85 

Received from State Treasurer, appropriatioD for two years, ending 

June 30, 1877 _ 72,000 00 

Received from Principal on account of Nevada pupils, clothing, shop, 

and miscellaneous sources 3,486 69 

Received from Shop Fund, balance due June 30, 1875 366 34 

$84,603 78 
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Cr. 

_By vouchers paid, current expenses for twentv-fonr months^ ending 

June 30, 1877 $67,874 74 

Cash paid office vouchers^ viz: 

Deficit in appropriation for cost of temporary buildings. _ 301 

Carriage hire 112 50 

Oolieciion charges 98 90 

Insurance _* ._ 396 50 

Interest 2,343 69 

Printing •_ 7 50 

Salary of Treasurer and Secretary 1,000 00 

KxtJ^nses connected with new buildings : 

Advertising- _ $230 25 

Rent of office -_ __. 17 60 

Traveling expenses of Principal east 627 70 

1,215 75 

$73,052 49 
Cash on hand June 30,1877 11,551 29 



$84,603 78 



Adding the itemized office'expenditures, three thousand nine hun- 
dred and sixty-two dollars, which belong properly to the expenses of 
the Institution, to the money paid for current expenses, sixty-seven 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-four dollars and seventy-four 
cents, and we have a total of seventy-one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-six dollars and seventy-four cents. Subtracting three thou- 
sand four hundred and eighty-six dollars and fifty-nine cents, the 
sum paid into the treasury for account of Nevada pupils, clothing, 
shops, etc., and the sum of sixty-eight thousand three nundred and 
fifty dollars and fifteen cents, gives the cost of this school to the 
State for two years, or a monthly expenditure of two thousand eight 
hundred and forty-seven dollars and ninety-one cents. 

Nothing has been done towards improving the grounds since the 
fire, as the new buildings will necessitate a change in the plan. The 
money received for improvements has been placed in a fund by 
itself, and is drawing interest. 

The mechanical department has also been suspended until the 
building we now occupy is left available for its original use. Mean- 
time the labor of the boys is utilized in the garden and about the 
house. 

We have to acknowledge the continued kindness of President 
Stanford, of the Central Pacific Railroad, for reduced rates of trans- 
portation for our pupils going to and from their homes. To those 
who are absolutely unable to pay anything he has given passes. The 
company is entitled to the gratitude of the pupils and their friends, 
and the thanks of the Directors. 

I desire, also, to make mention of the kindness of Dr. R. E. Cole, 
dentist, of Oakland, who has for many j^ears freely given his skillful 
services to all those pupils whose parents are unable to pay. 

The following papers have been sent free to the Institution, for the 
useof the pupils, and thanks are hereby tendered to the proprietors: 
Daily Fxaviinery and Pacific Rural Press, San Francisco ; Independent, 
Mexico, New York ; Deaf Mute Advance, Jacksonville, Illinois; Ken- 
tucky Deaf Mute, Danville, Kentucky; Cfhronicle, Columbus, Ohio; 
Index, Goloreido ; Monthly Pelican, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Mirror, 
Flint, Michigan ; Goodson Gazette, Staunton, Virginia. 
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In closing this report I desire to return my thanks for the cordial 
cooperation and support the Board has given me in every effort to 
advance the welfare and prosperity of the Institution and its inmates. 
The responsibilities of the past two years have made large demands 
upon your time and wisdom. Both have been given freely, without 
pay, or the hope of reward, save that satisfaction which comes from 
the conscientious discharge of an important public trust. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WARRING WILKINSON^ 

Principal. 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind, \ 
Berkeley, July 31st, 1877. ) 
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PEINOIPAL'S DISSEOTIOI^I'S 



OF CURRENT EXPENSES FOR TWENTY-FOUR MONTHS ENDING JUNE 
THIRTIETH, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SEVEN, 

Groceries and Jhr<mswns. 

Ammonia, 13 pounds $4 66 

Bacon, 233 pounds 37 50 

Bath-brick, 4 dozen 3 00 

Beans, 1,422 pounds 35 17 

Bread — 5 60 

Buckwheat, 1,050 pounds « 62 60 

Butter, ^,804 pounds 1,076 24 

Canned beef, 216 pounds 33 75 

Canned oysters, 2 dozen 4 60 

Canned salmon, 4 dozen ^ 10 60 

Capers, 2 dozen _. 8 60 

Cheese, 1,148 pounds 198 40 

Chloride of lime 1 — 2 80 

Cider - - 2 00 

Citron, 27 pounds 10 00 

Coffee, 2,667 pounds 690 94 

Cooking wine and brandy ^ 7 25 

Crackers, 1,167 pounds 77 30 

Cracked wheat, 900 jwunds 38 89 

Cranberries, 6 barrels 91 60 

Cream of Tartar, 86 pounds— 30 65 

Eggs, 569i dozen ._ - — - 240 49 

Extracts, assorted, 3^ dozen 6 63 

Fish, fresh, 613 pounds 66 77 

Fish, salt, 746 pounds 81 12 

Flour, 254J barrels 1,658 48 

Fruit - 439 99 

Fruit, dried, 1,871 pounds — - — 208 01 

Gelatine 3 25 

Ham, 450 pounds 83 09 

Hominy, 600 pounds 27 00 

Honey 2 00 

Hops, 25 pounds 7 00 

Horseradish, 10 dozen — 18 00 

Ice _ — 64 65 

Isinglass ^ 1 10 

Lard, 1,510 pounds 246 86 

Maccaroni, 6 boxes 6 25 

Meal, 870 pounds 31 62 

Meat, 60,243 pounds 4,866 74 

Mustard, 60 pounds 13 86 

Nutmegs, 4 pounds 4 43 

Oysters 1 25 

Pepper, 105 pounds — 26 38 

Pickles, 15 gallons.. 7 25 

Potatoes and other vegetables 690 09 

Potted meats __ 8 65 

Poultry— 187 40 

Raisins, 4 boxes 14 60 

Rice, 855 pounds _ _ 68 16 

Sago, 70 pounds 6 25 

Carried forward - |]2,287 80 



$14,958 2r 



31,123 8r 
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Current Expenses— Continued. 

Brought forward |12,28T 80 

Salad Oil, 6 dozen _ 65 60 

Saleratus, 72 pounds 4 68 

Sal soda, 1,963 pounds _. _. 62 4T 

Salt, dairy, 2,350 pounds 24 30 

Salt, pickling, 2,882 pounds . 30 40 

Saltpetre, 1 pound 25 

Sauce, U dozen— __ 9 13 

Sapolio 4 25 

Soap, brown, 3,264 pounds 164 00 

Soap, castile, 665 pounds 76 60 

Soap, toilet ^ 14 45 

Soda, carbonate, 72 pounds 5 04 

Spices.. __ 41 23 

Sugar, brown, 9,928 pounds 1,077 65 

Sugar, crushed, 2,479 pounds 318 30 

• Sugar, powdered, 660 pounds 89 70 

Sjrup, 6T6 gallons 342 09 

Tapioca, 48 pounds ^.. 3 60 

Tartaric acid 60 

Tea, 580 pounds 293 25 

Vermicelli, 3 boxes 3 65 

Vinegar, 249 i gallons 59 63 

Salaries and Wages* 

Principal and teachers $17,655 75 

Physician, clerk, and matron 4,918 27 

Servants and services 6,146 26 

Gardener, watchman, and laborers 2,403 69 

Clothing, 

Bark 40 

Belts, 1 dozen |4 60 

Blacking and brushes _ Ji 27 65 

Bodkins 60 

Buttons, needles, pins, and trimmings 30 98 

Calico, 201 yards 16 67 

Cambric, 29 yards 2 40 

Clothes brushes __ 90 

Coat 3 00 

Collars, linen, i dozen 1 25 

Collars, paper, 292 J dozen ^ 35 75 

Combs 20 60 

Corset -_ _ __ _,. _ 3 00 

Corset steels, § dozen 2 00 

Cotton, 8 dozen 6 60 

Crochet needles ' 80 

Drawers, i dozen . -.IIIIIIIIIIIIII 6 50 

Dressmaker 1 , 2 60 

Drill, 6 yards 1111.-111™! 1 20 

Elastic 18 

Flannel, 67 yards 1111111111111 15 83 

Handkerchiefs, white, 2i dozen _, 7 75 

Hat3,4| dozen 42 50 

Hooks and eyes 1 i 25 

Hose, 5 1-12 dozen 3 19 25 

Knitting cotton and yarn , 8 00 

Lace, 11 yards 9 90 

Leather and findings - 408 56 

Machine needles 1 60 

Machine oil __! 60 

Marking ink 1111111111111 1 25 

Merino shirts, 2^ dozen III-IIIIIIl 26 76 

Muslin -_ _ 3 so 

Nail brushes 2 25 

Neckties and bows, 3 dozen IIIII 4 60 

Carried forward $729 37 $46,082 14 
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Current Expenses — Continued. 

Brought forward $729 37 $46,082 14 

Night shirts — 2 60 

Oil silk - 1 50 

Overalls,4 dozen 33 00 

Pants, § dozen — 44 00 

Pinking leather 75 

Ribbon 1 V5 

Scarfs, J dozen — 2 00 

Scissors 75 

Sewing silk 30 

Shirts, check, 1 dozen 7 00 

Shirts, white, i dozen — 12 00 

Shirting, 160i yards.. — 17 33 

Shoes, 5 pairs 15 50 

Slippers 1 00 

Sponge : - 3 25 

Suits, 3* dozen 559 00 

Suspenders, 4 dozen 15 00 

Swiss 1 75 

Tape, 14 boxes 5 65 

Tarletan, 56 yards 17 20 

Thimbles , - 50 

Thread and cotton 53 03 

Tooth brushes - -— 25 

Trunk _ - 1 25 

Vests 6 00 . 

Wages, foreman shoe-shop 475 00 

Whalebone - 25 

Worsted 1 60 

2,008 48 

* Furniture. 

Ash barrel __ $6 60 

Bedpan and urinal 3 00 

Blankets, 51 pairs 243 95 

Brooms, 17 dozen 70 25 

Bureau - 32 60 

Cambric, 22 yards.: 2 20 

Carpet cleaning 26 00 

Carpet mat 1 00 

Churn 3 50 

Clock 15 00 

Clock tablets 2 00 

Cornice, 15 feet 7 50 

Cotton mops, 4 dozen 11 60 

Crockery and glasswai'e , 188 20 

Cmmbdoth 11 00 

Curtain bands 1 25 

Cutlenrand plated ware 38 75 

Cylinder desk 70 00 

Damask, 105 yards 67 89 

Door mats 4 00 

Drinking troughs 3 20 

Dusting brushes, 2 dozen 11 50 

Dustpans,! dozen 2 50 

Feather dusters, I 7-12 dozen 41 48 

Feather pillows, li dozen 45 90 

Fire buckets, axes, and hose 88 00 

Furniture varnish 4 00 

Glue, glue-pots, and brushes 3 70 

Ingrain, 2 yards 2 50 

Kitchen hardware and furniture 18 75 

Lamps and chimneys . — 62 05 

Looking-glasses... 6 00 

Making hair mattress and hassock 5 50 

Mattresses, 19.. 114 35 

Meat hatchet .- 2 50 

Carried forward - $1,206 92 $48,090 62 



2,080 53 
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•Current Expenses — Continued. 

Brought forward $1,206 92 $48,090 62 

Mop handles, 1 dozen 3 26 

Hosquito net, 3 yards 2 90 

Mouse and rat traps 76 

Napkins, 8 dozen 20 26 

Oilcloth, 8 yards 6 63 

Pails, 4 dozen 13 75 

Picture knobs and cord 6 37 

Plumbing tools 43 25 

Preserve cans, 13 dozen . 47 60 

Befrigerator 40 00 

Rugs - 10 25 

Sash oord — 10 25 

Scrubbing brushes, 2 dozen 8 75 

Sewing machine • 67 75 

Sheeting, 622i yards 128 66 

Stools, 3 dozen ™ 19 60 

Stoves 144 25 

Table L^ 2 50 

Thermometer 60 

Tinware and repairs 129 03 

Towels, 6 dozen 21 50 

Toweling, 418 yards _.. 61 58 

Turning _. 3 00 

Vases _. 5 25 

Window awnings, 8 80 00 

Wire-cloth, 255 feet , 15 29 

Woodware 1 00 

Building and B&pairs. 

Cement, 1 barrel $3 50 

Copper wire, 2 pounds 1 60 

Door springs ..- 25 

Glass and putty- 80 71 

Hose, 20 feet 6 00 

Iron trough and plug 61 75 

Lard oil, 1 gallon 1 25 

Laths, two thousand - 7 60 

Lime, 2 barrels 3 75 

Locks and hinges 25 

Lumber, 27,427 feet 644 36 

Painting _ • 208 90 

Paints, brashes, and oils 22 36 

Packing 2 87 

Plastering 66 65 

Plumbing, steam, and gas-fitting 138 62 

Red lead 75 

Sashes ..^ 4 00 

Shingles 4,000 12 13 

Sewer pipe, etc. 10 50 

Smokestack . , 64 00 

Varnish 25 

Wages, foreman of cabinet shop 1,636 06 

Zinc, 3 sheets ^_,. 5 25 

Fust and Lights, 

Candles, 40 pounds , ^_. $5 20 

Coal, 163 680-2240 tons 2,201 59 

Coal oil, 270 gallons 113 75 

Freight, hauling, and weighing gasolene . ^ 26 00 

Gasolene, 3,058 gallons 902 44 

Gasolene tank ^ 12 00 

Lamp wicks ^ 3 90 

Lard oil, 3 gallons 6 50 

Matches, 10 gross 19 06 

Carried forward $3,290 38 $53,143 31 



2,972 16 
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Current Expenses — Continued. 

Brought forwani $3,290 38 $53,143 31 

Wages of engineer — 946 00 

Wood, 7 cords .., — 106 00 

4,340 38 

Stable Account 

Barley, ground, 10,345 pounds $179 81 

Bran, 31,900 pounds — — - 323 47 

Brooms 1 50 

Castrating hogs 1 00 

Chamois skins 1 50 

Cracked corn, 1,643 pounds 82 64 

Curry-combs and brushes 7 40 

Harness and repairs 65 62 > 

Harness oil — 1 76 

Hay, 23 tons 369 57 

Hogs, 23 55 00 

Horses, 1 span — 385 00 

Lap blankets and dusters 7 60 

Oats, 8,469 pounds 198 11 

Repairs to wagon 40 00 

Rope, 14 pounds :._ 2 80 

Services of stallion and bull 77 60 

Shoiia, 85 pounds 1 49 . 

Sponge . 75 

Straw, 206 bales 112 90 . 

Wheat, 135 pounds 3 17 

Use of rake— — 2 00 

Veterinary services 26 65 

Wages, stableman and dairyman 1,328 33 

Whip .- 3 00 

3,218 26 

Laundry, 

Baskets and repairs $36 05 

Bluing, 76 pounds 22 61 

Brushes, 4 dozen 11 00 

Clock 3 50 

Clothes-line „ 2 00 

Clothes-pins, 2 boxes , 3 60 

Clothes-wringers, 2 24 60 

Flat irons, 4 2 40 

Fluting irons 60 

Fluting machines . 9 60 

Ironing range 30 00 

Mangle — _— 70 00 

Repaira to fluting machine 1 60 

Sal soda,2,233 pounds - 69 63 

Soap, 4,508 pounds 267 73 

Starch, 1,092 pounds - 107 31 

Starch pail 1 75 

Wages 1,975 25 

Washboards 1 06 

Washing 35 25 

Wax - 3 76 

2,668 63 

Hospital and Appointnients, 

Board paper.- $8 96 

Chimney 23 40 

Boors and windows . 44 88 

Furniture— 100 00 

Hardware - — 23 88 

Lumber, 9,085 feet 262 79 

Mouldings — 26 45 

Mantel 25 00 

Paint 25 50 

Plastering 90 72 

Carried forward- - $C3l 58 $63,370 58 
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CuRBENT Expenses— Continued. 

Brought forward $6S1 58 $63,370 Sa 

Plumbing 48 16 

Shingles, 10 M 35 00 

Turned post— — 2 50 

Valley for roof 1 64 

ns 78 

MiscellaneoiM. 

Advertising , $3 15 

Atomizer 6 00 

BaJe rope, 272 pounds — 39 27 

Baling hay 19 80 

Binding music and books 36 75 

Blacksmithing 311 50 

Books, stationery^ school apparatus, and supplies 824 84 

Carbolic acid — 13 25 

Cartage and wharfage . , 81 08 

Car tickets 25 30 

Cash to pupils 49 00 

Charges for "Fire Extinguisher" ,3 00 

Christmas expenses 27 20 

Consultation visit 10 00 

Convention assessment 2 75 

Cutting hay _ 11 50 

Dentistiy. — — 15 00 

Destroying squirrels 1 00 

Diplomas 72 50 

Expense of Clerk to city 20 25 

Expense of pupils returning to and from school 144 00 

Expense of exhibition before the Legislature 214 45 . 

Expense of pupils to concert, fair, and opera . 16 95 . 

Expense of pupils to dentist 1 50 

Expenses to Sacramento 11 15 

Express charges 133 00 

Fares 43 25 

Farm and garden implements 124 35 

Fireworks 54 68 

Flea powder 35 

Flower pots _. 3 35 

Fly paper 12 40 

Freight on supplies 106 67 

Fruit, shade and ornamental trees 31 90 

Fruitwax ,4 80 

• Funeral expenses of pupil Bailey 20 00 

Hardware 166 71 

Hens for poultry yard 21 00 

Honor roUs and tickets 62 75 

Horse keeping 76 95 

Aledicine and drugs 141 20 

Music 65 61 

Music-boards and stools 19 00 

Musical Examiner .- 5 00 

Plans •_. 4 50 

Plowing 29 25 

Postage stamps, and rent of post-office box 56 95 

Printing 49 90 

Bepairing and tuning musical instruments 53 10 

Repairs to carriage and buggy 69 05 

Seed oats, 1,525 pounds 1 26 68 

Seeds and plants 33 52 

Silicon 1 60 

Squirrel and other poisons 18 10 

Squirrel knives 7 00 

Stove polish 75 

Subscription, Deaf and Dumb Annals 67 25 

Surveymg 12 50 

Syringe - 3 25 

Carried forward $3,469 36 $64,089 36 
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Current Expenses — Continued. 

Brought forward - $3,459 36 

Telegrams * - 00 17 

Tools for cabinet shop ' 3 00 

Traveling expenses 181 25 

Toilet articles .,. 4 80 

Twine , 1 00 

Vaccination points— 22 80 

Wire netting , 13 75 

Wrappers -* - — 2 26 

Office Expenses. 

Carriage hire ,- $112 50 

Collection charges . --^ 98 90 

Insurance 396 60 

Interest — — 2,343 59 

Printing 7 50 

Treasurer's salary MOO 00 

Expenffes of New Buildings, 

Advertising $230 25 

Principal's expenses east , 527 70 

Bent of office _ - 17 60 

$775 45 

Water supply— — - 44030 



$64,089 36 



3,785 38 



3,958 99 



1,215 75 



$73,049 48 



5-0 
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TEEASUEER^S STATEMEl^T. 



GENERAL FUND. 

TnstiitUion fot the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind of Ocdifornm, 

RECEIPTS. I 

From State treasury, on appropriation for support $75,0 D- 

From State treasury, on appropriation for improvement of grounds, etc. 2,600 
From State treasury, on appropriation reimbursing the Board of Di- 
rectors for expenditures upon temporary building 2 7,0 00 00 

$104,500 00 

Prom Principal, on account of pupils $2,904 76 > 

From Principal, on account of shops and miscellaneous sources 681 84 

3,480 69 

From advances bv Union Savings Bank on account of Controller's 
warrants _ — - - — . 38,063 64 

$146,050 13 

I>TSBUBSR3fEXTS. 

For salaries and wages - 37,483 51 

For supplies - — - 30,391 23 

For water supply . 440 30 

For interest 2,343.69 

For advances by Union Savings Bank 67,093 55 

Directors* expenses 218 90 

Miscellaneous 1,171 95 

Salary of Treasurer _ 1,000 00 

2,390 86 

Transferred to special deposit, Shop Fund J -. 886 31 

Transferred to special deposit, Improvement Fund— 3,470 50 

4,356 81 

Balance, cash on hand ■ 11,651 29 

$146,060 13 

H. A. PALMER, Treasurer. 
June 30th, 1877, . . 



LIST OF PUPILS IN THE II^rSTITUTIOI^ 

SINCE JULY 1st, 1875. 



Naurs. 



J)eaf and Dumb — Males. 



Aldersley, Lyell 

Aronsohn, Martin 

Aronson Moses -- 

Best, William C 

Black, Joseph French . 

Christiansen, Lewis 

Christeen, Frederick William 

Colby, Edwin 

Oronin, Edmond ., 

Crosby, Greorge Lawrence 

Cummins, Alva C. 

Demaree, Ijouis Franklin - 

D'Estrella, Theophilus 

Dickerson, Benjamin F. 

Feehan, James Thomas 

Fankenstein, Leon 

Gard, Peter _ _.. 

Gautier, Paul Lewis 

Grady, Theodore 

Hannah, Andrew Milligan 

Hill, Eldridge B 

Hill, Mahlon S 

Hoke, Harmon A. , 

Holman, Willis O 

Lambert, Norman 

Lander, James 1 

Lynch, William Holden 

Mast, Herman X. 

McCabe, James — ' 

McCIure, William C ! 

McCormick, Francis - j 

McKail, James , j 

Afoesser, George E. 

Oldham. William G — i 

Palmer, Lewis Arthur „ I 

Rahmstorf, George Hy 

Redman, William W 

Reichsrath, Charles, . « 

Robinson, John Westley 

Roeenbaum, Nathan 

Santa Cruz, Jose 

Schlamm, Solomon _. 

Sehleweck,* Simon 

Sehreiner, Henry... 

S«lig, Kossuth 



Towns. 



Sulphur Creek - 
San Francisco— 
San Francisco— 

Suisun 

Pleasanton 

HoUister 

Sacramento. — 
Carson City,... 
San Francisco. - 
Napa- 



Santa Ana 

Dixon— _ 

San Francisco 

Millville 

Santa Bosa 

San Francisco 

Marysville 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 

Santa Barbara ___ 
Santa Barbara ... 

West Butte 

Linden 

Santa Barbara — _ 

Soulsbyville 

Tres Pinos 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 

Union ville 

Sonora 

San Francisco 

Santa Ana... 

Santa Bosa 

Wilmington 

Altamont Station . 

Santa Bosa*. 

Alameda 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 

San Franciscb 

Freeport 

San Francisco 



Counties. 



Colusa. 

... San Francisco. 
... San Francisco. 

Solano. 

Alameda. 

San Benito. 

Sacramento. 

-Ormsby, Nevada. 
... San Francisco. 
Napa. 



Los Angeles. 

Solano. 

San Francisco. 

Shasta. 

Sonoma. 

San Francisco. 

Yuba. 

San Francisco. 

San Francisco. 

San Francisco. 

Santa Barbara. 

Santa Barbara. 

Sutter. 

San Joaquin. 

Santa Barbara. 

Tuolumne. 

— Monterey. 

San Francisco. 

San Francisco. 

-Humboldt, Nevada. 

Tuolumne. 

San Francisco. 

Los Angeles. 

Sonoma. 

Los Angeles. 

Alameda. 

Sonoma. 

Alameda. 

San Fmncisco. 

San Francisco. 

San Francisco. 

San Francisco. 

San Francisco. 

Sacramento. 

San Francisco. 
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List of Pupils— Continued. 



Names. 



Sh attuck, Fran k B 

Sboaf, George Anton., 

Sievers, Charles 

Smith, Charles T 

Sullivan, Torrence W.- 

Taber, Henry W. 

Tilden, Douglas 

Willetts, Joshua M,>_. 
Winslow, William H., 
Wood, Benjamin M... 
Wright, Albert H 



Deaf and Dumb — F&nales* 



Aronsohn, Caroline . 
Awbrey, Eliza Bell . 
Ayers, Dora. 



Bailey, Sarah Jane . 
Bartels, Laura A.. 



Boothe, Meta M — 

Botto,Orelia 

Budd, Charlotte 

Bradley, Arrenia J.. 

Bradley, Catherine 

Coulter, Dora N. 

Cronin, Ellen 

Darling, Sarah T. J. 

Foland, Katie May 

Ford, Catheri ne ._. 

Gilbert, Angele 

Goss, Nancy Jane 

Hawkins, Sallie 

Henning, Emma Francis. 

Jones, Sophia A. 

Kerby, Mary 

Lewis, Josephine 

Lucas, Maggie 

Hadigann, Emma Jane,.. 

McTigue, Augusta ,_. 

Munson, Mary Elizabeth > 

Prout, Fanny E 

Roesler, Annie K 

Ross, Nellie 

Uhl, Anna M 

Warren, Annie 

Wallace, Gertrude Janet.... 



Blind— Males, 



Andrews, Luke 

Butterfield, Leonard S... 

Butterfield, Alonzo 

Casson, William Henry . 

Catoir, Jacob 

Damewood, William 

Dodds, Orrin 

Foley, Dennis 

Hodgson, Joseph 

Jackson, Stephen 

Knoblock, Ciiarles 

Iierch, Charles 

Loucks, Gid. L. 

Martin, Clement P. 

Moore, John T. 



Towns. 



Counties. 



,San Francisco. . 
Storey, Nevada. 
-San Francisco. 
.San Francisco. 
-San Francisco. 

Sierra, 

San Francisco. 



San Francisco 

Virginia City 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 

San Francisco 

Gibsonville 

San Francisco 

Carson Cityl 1 Ormsby, Nevada. 

Oakland j Alameda. 

San Buenaventura — .1 Ventura. 

Oakland | Alameda. 



San Francisco --I - — San Francisco. 

San Jose Santa Clara. 

Stony Point 1 1 Sonoma* 

San Jose j___ ___ Santa Clara. 

Oakland Alameda, 

Pope Valley _ — • Napa. 

Sutter Oreek-_ \ .Amador. 



Covelo . 
Lovelock 

Lovelock 

San Andreas.. 
San Francisco. 
Bear Valley .. 

San Juan 

San Francisco. 
San Francisco- 

lios Nietos 

King's River- 
Point Arenas.. 

Oakland 

Beckworth 

Ellis Stetion.. 

Woodland 

Mayfield 

San Francisco. 

Eureka ^• 

Oakland 

San Francisco. 

Napa 

San Francisco- 

Orange^ 

San Francisco. 



. Mendocino. 

Butte. 

Butte. 

Calaveras. 

_ San Francisco. 

Mariposa. 

San Benito. 

- San Francisco. 

- San Francisco. 
...Los Angeles. 

Fresno. 

... Mendocino* 

Alameda. 

.• Plumas. 

...San Joaquin. 

.- Yolo. 

...Santa Clara. 
. San Francisco* 

Humboldt. 

Alameda* 

. San Francisco. 

Napa. 

.San Francisco. 
...Los Angeles. 
. San Francisco. 



Woodland Yolo. 

Oakland..: Alameda. 

Oakland 1 Alameda. 

San Francisco.- ...j San Francisco. 

San Francisco ..j San Francisco. 

San Francisco. | San Francisco. 

Melrose Alameda* 

Eureka ._ Humboldt 

Sherlock Mariposa. 



San Francisco. 
San Francisco. 
San Francisco. 
Santa Rosa ... 

Vallejo 

San Francisco. 



- San Francisco. 
. San Francisco. 
. San Francisco. 

Sonoma. 

...Solano. 

. San Francisco, 
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List of Pupils — Continued. 



Naubs. 



Nagle, Harry M. 

Ortb, Louis 

Otero, Ehudaldo 

Smith, William H 

Staggs, William Amos— 

Thomas, Charles 

Towle, William Henry. 
Weider, Daniel, Jr. 



Blind — Females, 



Aitken^ Maggie 

Clement, Catherine 

Dal ton, Nellie A 

Fennel, Annie 

Haney, Louise 

Hardin, Nannie 

Maloney, Catherine E.. 
Morrison, Margaret E-. 

Penny, Ada 

Tenney, Mary Anne __. 



Towns. 



San Francisco. 
Sacramento — 
Los Anseles .. 

Oakland 

Denverton.-.- 
San Francisco. 

San Jose 

Oakland 



Benicia Arsenal. 
San Francisco — 

Vallejo 

San Francisco.-.. 

Bath. 

Petaluma 

Oakland 

Oakland 

San Josi^ 

San Francisco 



Counties. 



. San Francisco. 
.— Sacramento. 
...Los Angeles. 

Alameda. 

Solano. 

. San Francisco. 
... Santa Clara> 
Alameda. 



Solano. 

. San Francisco. 

Solano. 

. San Francisco. 

Placer. 

Sonoma. 

Alameda. 

Alameda. 

... Santa Clara. 
. San Francisco* 



RECAPITULATION.. 

J>eaf and Dumb, 

Males 1 1- 56 

Females — 32 

Blind, 

Males - 23 

Females —^ 10 

Tbtal— u-.-.: ^ - 
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TERMS OF ADMISSION. 



The California State Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind is located about four miles north of the City of Oakland. Be- 
tween San Francisco and Oakland a steam ferry plies almost every 
hour in the dajr, and from the latter city a horse railroad is now 
constructed, which lands passengers within easy walking distance of 
the Institution, 

First — ^The Institution offers its benefits to all deaf and dumb, or 
blind persons who are of age suitable for instruction, and who are 
of sound intellect, and free from vicious habits and contagious or 
offensive diseases. 

Second — No charge is made for pupils from this State, except for 
clothing and traveling expenses. 

Third — Pupils from other States or Territories are charged three 
hundred dollars per annum, payable quarterly in advance. No 
deduction is made from annual charge, on any account, except in 
cases of prolonged sickness. 

Fourth — The session begins on the fourth Wednesday of August, 
and closes the second Wednesday of June. Parents are earnestly 
requested to enter or return their children i)romptly at the begin- 
ning of the term. Only in extreme cases will the pupils be per- 
mitted to leave before school closes. 

Fifth — Pupils should be provided with comfortable clothing when 
they enter the Institution, and their wardrobe renewed twice a year. 

Sixth — ^AU moneys designed for pupils should be placed in the 
hands of the Principal; to whom, also, all letters of inquiry, etc., 
should be addressed. 

Parents or guardians of applicants for admission are requested to 
furnish written answers to the following questions: 

1. What is the name of the applicant? 

2. When and where was he born ? 

3. Is his deafness or blindness from birth; or is it from accident 
or disease? If so, at what age and from what cause did he become 
so? 

4. Is his deafness or blindness total or partial ? If the latter, what 
is the degree of hearing or sight? 

6. Have any attempts been made to remove his deafness or blind- 
ness ; and if so, what are the results? 

7. Are there any other cases of deafness, blindness, insanity, or 
idiocy in the same family, or among the collateral branches of 
kindred ? If so, how and wnen produced ? 

7. Was there any relation between parents or grand-parents before 
marriage ? 

8. Has the child had the small-pox, scarlet fever, measles, mumps, 
who(H)ing-cough ? Has he been vaccinated ? 

9. What are the- names, nationality, occupation, residence, and 
post-office address of his parents ? 

10. What are the number and names of their children ? 



BIENNIAL REPORT 



Board of State Harbor Commissioners 



THE TWO FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30th. 1877. 
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REPORT. 



To Hon. William Irwin, 

Governor of the State of California : 

In compliance with section two thousand five hundred and thirty- 
seven of the Political Code, the Board of State Harbor Commission- 
ers submit their report for the two fiscal years ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-seven. 

The details will appear in tlie following tabular statements: A, B, 
C, D, and E. 
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TABLE A. 

Board of State Harbor Commissioners' Biennial Report, showing the 
receipts and disbursements for the two fiscal years ending June 
80th, 1877. 

RECEIPTS. 



Montgomery and Francisco "Wharf 

North Point Wharf 

Battery Street Wharf 

Front Street Whaif 

Green and Union Street Wharf 

Vallejo, *' Front to Davis," Street Wharf 

Vallelo Street Wharfs.. 

Broadway Street Wharf 

Pacific Street Wharf,, 

Jackson Street Wharf 

Washington Street Wharf 

Oakland Ferries 

Market Street Wharf 

La Hue's Wharf 

Mission Street Wharf 

Howard Street Wharf 

East Street, « La Rue's to Howard," Wharf 

East Street Commutation Tolls 

Folsora Street Wharf.. 

Harrison and Spear Street Wharf 

Main Street Wharf _. 

Second and Beny Streets Wharf 

♦ Channel Street Wharf 

Channel Street, "South," Wharf.. 

Stuart Street Wharf 

Bay and Francisco Streets Wharf 

Fisherman's Wharf . 

Union Lumber Association 

Pacific Mail Steamship Co 

Central Pacific Railroad 

Merchant-s* Dr3''Dock 

United States Bai'ge Oflice, Front Street 

Space for buildings 

Space for scales 

Ticket redemption 

Legal expense 

Urgent repairs, for sale of old lumber 

Steam Dredgjer Purchase Account : For dredg- 
ing, sale of old scow, boiler, old iron, etc. 

Steam Dredger Expense Account ; Received for 

dredging 

Construction Account: Sale of old shed and 

lumber 

Office Appropriation : Sale of old stove 

Expense Account: Amount received rent of 
office 



1875-6. 



$3,070 35 
16,021 10 
11,109 22 
47,691 51 

4,624 54 

2,120 10 
23,147 13 
23,261 53 
27,906 55 
18,672 80 
12,091 62 
22,964 59 
14,987 59 

9,476 00 
15,987 18 
13,760 91 

6,436 09 
12,000 00 

7,747 25 
21,948 19 
11,967 66 

1,106 55 



1876-7. 



$4,691 20 
13,804 65 
10,127 25 
20,985 41 
40,161 24 



1,200 00 

120 00 

907 00 

1,800 00 

7,500 00 

28,933 73 

3,300 00 

240 00 



S. F. Harbor Imp. Fund, amount drawn . 



107 50 

250 00 

8 76 

123 05 

100 00 

491 25 



$372,078 74 
146,716 69 



24,378 00 

22,299 56 

39,862 85 

12,258 00 

19,575 91 

36,220 26 

13,454 00 

6,050 00 

21,081 04 

13,847 39 

6,243 02 

12.000 00 

12,162 87 

28,059 21 

22,862 76 

2,017 36 

3,959 65 

4,014 60 

1,SOO 00 



4,266 66 

7,600 00 
30,173 40 

3,300 00 
240 00 

2,750 00 
362 00 
250 00 



263 30 

5,168 30 

1,934 90 

336 00 
20 00 

216 60 



$448,087 25 
266,661 37 



Total. 



$7,761 65 

28,825 66 

21,236 47 

68,676 92 

44,775 78 

2,120 10 

47,525 13 

45,561 08 

67,769 40 

30,930 80 

31,667 53 

69,184 84 

28,441 69 

16,625 00 

37,068 22 

27,608 30 

12,679 11 

24,000 00 

19,910 12 

60,007 40 

34,830 41 

3,123 90 

3,959 66 

4,014 60 

2,400 00 

120 00 

907 00 

6,066 66 

16,000 00 

59,107 13 

6,600 00 

480 00 

2,750 00 

469 50 

500 00 

8 75 

386 36 

6,268 30 

2,426 16 

336 00 
20 00 

216 60 



$820,165 99 
413,378 06 



$1,233,544 05 



Table A. — ^Continued. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 



1876-6. 



1876-7. 



Total. 



Salaries of Wharfingers and Collectors 

Salaries of Commissioners and Secretary 

Salaries of special counsel 

Salaries of Chief Engineer and Assistant 

Salaries of Chief Wharfinger and Assistant ... 
Expense Account : Rent, fuel, stationery, etc... 

Urgent repairs 

Construction Account 

Dredging under contract 

Steam Dredger (Purchase Account) 

Steam Dredger (repairs and current expenses) _ 

Cleaning wharves 

Legal expense 

Sea Wall Account 

Profit and loss (recovering pig iron) 

Office appro{>riation 

Expenses paid (removing vessels) 

Overpaid dockage returned . 

Overpaid tolls returned 

Rent of wharf offices paid 

Wharf offices and furniture 

Cras used on Washington Street Wharf 

Ground-rent for Pacific Street Wharf office 

Harbormaster's Expense Account • 

San Francisco Harbor Improvement Fund, 
amount remitted 



$36,116 95 

- 12,880 00 

2,316 66 

1,000 00 

1,300 00 

4,135 34 

22,531 42 

139,468 83 

9,439 71 



31,362 99 

4,403 00 

70 40 

2,189 08 

565 47 

698 25 

240 00 



12 50 

26 00 

370 89 



250 00 
68 60 

249,450 44 



$41,823 28 

13,200 00 

2,333 34 

3,500 00 

4,800 00 

5,210 69 

25,122 65 

258,900 40 



15,354 46 
25,252 94 

1,825 90 
196 00 

1,619 70 



2,811 35 

70 00 

98 60 

34 65 

150 00 

1,203 39 

140 06 



192 00 
310,909 33 



$77,940 23 

26,080 00 

4,650 00 

4,500 00 

6,100 00 

9,346 03 

47,654 07 

398,369 23 

9,439 71 

15,354 45 

56,615 93 

6,228 90 

266 40 

3,808 78 

565 47 

3,409 60 

310 00 

98 60 

47 16 

175 00 

1,674 28 

140 05 

250 00 

260 50 

560,359 77 



$518,795 43 



$714,748 62 



$1,233,544 06 
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STATEMENT OF TONNAGE— 1864 to 1877. 

Entering the Golden Gate from foreign and domestic ports, taken from 
the books in the Merchants' Exchange. 





Tear. 


Number of Tons. 


1864 — 


739,190 


1866 . — 


708,556 


1866 


748,283 


1867 - - 


906,025 


1868 


1,106,825 


1869 — 


1,173,833 


1870 - 


1,067,888 



1871 

1872.. 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877.. (six months) - 



1,076,283 
1,247,719 
1,303,310 
1,557,108 
1,568,231 
1,794,234 
796,717 



The Board also submit the following statement, furnished by 
Hon. T. B. Shannon, OoUector of the Port, showing the commerce of 
San Francisco for a number of years past : 



Tablv a. 


Table R 


Table C. 


Table D. 




Exports of Foreign 
Merchandise to 
Foreign Countries. 


Exports of Domes- 
tic Merchandise to 
Foreign Countries- 


Exports of Domestic 
Merchandise, via 
Panama to the 
Atlantic Ports of 
the United States. 


Tear. 


Value. 


Tear. 


Value. 


Year. 


Value. 


Year. 


Value. 


1868- 
1869.- 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872- 
1873-. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
8mos. 


$18,723,738 
19,733,850 
19,714,001 
20,445,683 
39.704,854 
32,129,214 
31,529,631 
35,708,626 
37,606>40 

23,594,685 


1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
8mos 

Total. 


$2,823,475 
4,206,062 
3,445,297 
2,380,072 
1,853,838 
3,856,257 
3,288,344 
2,576,456 
3,600,216 

2,655,597 


1868. 
1869, 
1870- 
1871. 
1872. 
1873- 
1874- 
1875. 
1876. 
1877- 
8mos 

Total. 


$18,761,085 
34,141,150 
28,637,929 
16,176,852 
4M 77,650 
32,462,027 
SO,.*?! 1,920 
31,120,510 
34,141,901 

27,354,726 


1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872- 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
6nios 

Total. 


$31,634,654 
9,794,831 
2,950,419 
2,200,677 
4,078,519 
1,808,475 
2,550,307 
1,948,626 
1,448,790 

1,360,278 


Total- 


$287,890,722 


$30,684,594 


$294,285,650 


$59,775,675 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 



During past two years the receipts from all sources amount to 820,165 90 

And the disbursements to ___ 673,184 28 

Amount remitted to State treasury 560.359 77 

Amount draMrn from Statft treasury 413,378 06 

Increase of fund in State treasury 146,981 71 

Amount in State treasury June 30th, 1875 186,328 22 

Amount in State treasury June 30th. 1877 332.309 93 

The last biennial report gave a comparative statement of receipts 
and disbursements from the organization of the Board down to the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and seventy-five. The Board 
has inserted the statement in this Report, continuing it down to the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven. It will be 
well to reproduce it in every successive report, as it is not only a sum- 
mary of the business of the Board from its organization, in eighteen 
hundred and sixty-three, but enables a comparison to bo made 
between the business of the several years. 

It shows that since June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
two, there has been a constant increase in the revenue, although in 
May of that year the rates of dockage and tolls were reduced fifty 
per cent.; that the revenue for the two years ending June thirtietli, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, is the largest ever collected for 
a Tike period since the organization of the Board, in eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three, exceeding that of the two years ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, by four hundred and 
eighteen thousand five hundred and ninety-nine dollars and forty 
cents ($418,599 40); of the two years ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-three, by four hundred and thirty-four thou- 
sand eight hundred and four dollars and thirty-eight cents ($434,- 
804 38); of the two years ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-five, by one hundred and eighty thousand nine hundred 
and fifteen dollars and twenty-one cents ($180,915 21). It shows, fur- 
ther, that the percentage of cost in the collection of the revenue has 
been decreasing for the past four years; that for the year ending 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, it was seven- 
teen and sixty-eight one-hundredths (17i^%) per cent, which is 
the lowest rate since the organization of the Board, except for the 
fiscal year eighteen hundred and sixty-six and eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven, when the rate was reduced by a large amount hav- 
ing been received from the old wharf companies, in settlement of 
claims for several years illegal use and occupation of certain por- 
tions of the water front. 

SEA-WALL. 

During the past two. years no further work has been done on the 
sea-wall. 

By section two thousand five hundred and thirty-two Political 
Code, amended at the last session of the Legislature, a special com- 
mission, consisting of the Governor, Mayor of San Francisco, and the 
Harbor Commissioners, was appointed to select and locate a new 
line for a harbor embankment, or sea-wall, around the city front. 
After much careful consideration this has been done, all the mem- 
bers of the special commission concurring in the line adopted. 

As directed by section two thousand five hundred and thirty- 
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eight Political Code, as amended in eighteen hundred and seventy-six, 
two maps of survey, showing the change in the water front line, 
were duly authenticated on September twelfth, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-seven, one of which has been filed in the office of the 
Recorder of the City and County of Sau Francisco, and the other in 
the office of the Harbor Commissioners.* A detailed description of 
the line accompanies these maps. 

The position of this new line, and the considerations growing out 
of such change of the water front, will be presented in a separate 
report. At present it is sufficient to say that the construction of the 
sea-wall may now be resumed, and within a few years the most 
needed part be completed, if the Legislature will provide the means. 

WHARVES. 

During the past two years the old wharves at the foot of Pacific, 
Jackson, and Washington Streets have been removed, as they were 
in a dilapidated condition. New wharves have been built at the 
same points, at right angles to the new water front line, and of such 
length as to conform to a general pier-head line. The Jackson and 
Washington Street wharves have been covered with sheds, as the 
Board have concentrated there the fruit, vegetable, and market pro- 
duce trade, which required protection from the weather. The Board 
intend to pursue the same policy, as far as possible, with other 
branches of business, believing that such concentration will enable 
vessels to be more quickly docked after arrival, and their cargoes to 
be handled with greater dispatch and convenience, thereby saving 
both time and money. It may. too, relieve the Board from insisting 
on a rigid enforcement of the oitentimes inconvenient rule, that mer- 
chandise must be removed from the wharf within twenty-four hours 
alter landing. The ability to exercise a discretion in this particular 
will especially accommodate some of our home products, as lum- 
ber, hay, bricks, wood, etc. 

Three new slips for ferry boats have also been constructed at the 
foot of Market Street, as those already constructed were found to be 
inadequate to the accommodation of the increased travel to Oakland, 
and other points on the bay. Nearly all the travel is thus concen- 
trated at the foot of Market Street, which is the terminus of all the 
street railroads. 

These slips have been located with reference to the new water front 
line, and no more of them will be needed for years to come. 

The construction of these new slips required the removal of the 
Market Street Wharf and La Rue's Wharf. The latter was replaced 
by a new one adjoining the new ferry slips on the south. A wharf 
was also constructed adjoining the old ferry slips on the north. 

Other construction work done is as follows : 

Widening Spear Street front. 

Sheds along the front of the Oakland ferry slips. 

Widening Davis and Pacific Streets fronts. 

Widening Montgomery Street front. 

Widening Bryant Street front. 

Wharf along Channel Street (purchased). 

The cost of these structures is as follows: * 
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Paciiic street Wharf™ ^-. $30,388 00 

Washington Street Wharf _ $32,389 00 

Shed on same - - _ - 10,388 00 

42,777 00 

Jackson Street Wharf > $33,725 00 

Shedonsame 9,125 00 

42,850 00 

Three ferry slips and wharf on south side _ _ 96,990 00 

Wharf, north side of feny slips _ — . 5,912 00 

Widening Spear Street front „_ 19,155 02 

Shed alongfpont of ferry slips 5,157 50 

Widening navis and Pacific Street fronts _ 21,048 37 

Widening Montgomery Street front - _ 7,460 00 

Widenina: Bryant Street front 9,126 00 

Channel Street Wharf (purchased) _ -». 7,500 00 

The Construction Account (Statement B) does not include a portion 
of the cost of the three southern ferry slips paid after June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, but includes sixt^^-six thousand 
dollars, balance due on the northern ferry slips paid during the 
present fiscal term. 

The cost of removing superstructure and pulling up piles of old 
wharves has been as follows : 

Washington Street Wharf _ $7,176 00 

Jackson Street Wharf. _ 8,431 60 

Pacific Street Wharf 7,500 00 

The removal of La Rue's and Market Street Wharves was included 
in the contract for the three southern ferry slips. 

These structures are the first of the system of piers connected with 
the new water front, and all the work and materials were required to 
be of the very best kind. 

Notwithstanding this large expenditure for new structures, the 
Harbor Improvement Fund has been increased from one hundred 
and eighty-five thousand three hundred and twenty-eight dollars and 
twenty-two cents on June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
five, to three hundred and thirty-two thousand three hundred and 
nine dollars and ninety-two cents, on the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-seven, the rates of dockage and tolls being the 
same, except a reduction on salt and wool. 

The rest of the wharves and the outer half of the streets on the 
water-front are in a fair condition. Constant repairs at a cost of forty 
thousand seven hundred and forty-two dollars and seventy-eight 
cents, have been needed, such is the excessive wear and tear. In 
hopes of lessening such costs, one course of six-inch planking has 
been resorted to, instead of a course of four-inch. So far it has 
proved more economical. 

Additional wharves are very much needed now, and the growing 
commerce of the city, as shown in the tonnage statement herewith 
. submitted, is making the need greater every year. The repeal of the 
provision that the wharves should be projected only from the end of 
the streets, and the establishment of the new water front line, will 
now enable the Board to economize space by constructing piers on a 
regular system. This they propose to do at once, utilizing the old 
wharves so far as the new system will permit. A map will be sub- 
mitted with the report on the new water front line, showing the loca- 
tion of these new piers. 

There are certain branches of business, such as lumber, wood, hay, 
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and bricks, which require special accommodation. They need much 
room and exemption from the rule of immediate removal on being 
landed, and some early provision must be made for their accommo- 
dation. Our predecessors, for this purpose, asked of the Supervisors 
of the city a lease of the China Basin, which had been granted to 
the city, but the application was refused ; the present Board renewed 
it, stating the necessity, but it was again refused. It cannot be 
doubted that China Basin and the adjacent water front is the 
very place where these branches of business should be concen- 
trated. No part of the water front so entirely meets their special 
needs. The Board should be permitted to improve it for this 
purpose. It cannot be sold at all, nor leased by the city for 
more than j&ve years, which virtually withdraws it from com- 
mercial use. The special commission located the new sea-wall 
line across its front, and were unanimous!)^ of opinion that the 
Basin should be retained with free access to it through the sea-wall 
when constructed. The time of such construction is very uncertain, 
and may be distant, while the need for its being utilized is immediate 
and pressing. The subject is submitted for the consideration of the 
Legislature. 

Whatever action be taken, no divided jurisdiction over it or the 
streets bounding on it, should be allowed to exist between the city 
and the Harbor Commissioners. If it was good policy at all for the 
State to assume the management of the water front — ^a proposition 
which cannot be seriously questioned — then it follows that such 
jurisdiction should be exclusive of all other control. Concurrent 
jurisdiction is always a source of trouble. At this very moment 
parties are resisting the collection of tolls and dockage, on the plea 
of exemption by reason of special grants and leases made by the 
Legislature. If there be no remedy for the past error, at least there 
should be none such committed in the future. 

These remarks apply with equal force to Central Basin, also granted 
to the city, although the necessity for utilizing it is not so pressing. 

Under authority of section two thousand five hundred and twenty- 
five of the Political Code, the wharf on the north side of Channel 
Street, between Fourth and Fifth Streets, eight hundred and twenty- 
five feet long by thirty feet wide, was purchased from the private 
owner for seven thousand five hundred dollars, which was the value 
fixed on it by the Chief Engineer of the Board. 

Some spaces on the wharves and water front streets, which are 
subjected to great wear, are being covered with an asphaltum prepa- 
ration in hopes of protecting the planking. The cost for an inch 
thickness is six cents a square foot, with a guarantee that it shall 
be kept in order for three years at the contractors^ expense. 

Some piles, covered in different ways with asphaltum, have been 
driven at points specially infested by the Teredo and Limnoria, in 
hopes of discovering some escape from their ravages. 

Both are experiments, and will not be generally adopted until their 
efficacy has been assured. 

DREDGING. 

A statement is submitted showing the details of the dredging de- 
partment since June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy -four, at 
which date the contract system was abandoned. It will be seen that 
a reduction in cost has been made every year. 
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The cost per cubic jrard of mud removed (including all repairs 
and running expenses) is as follows: 

For the fiscal year 1874-5 l(Wir cents. 

For the fiscal j^ear 1875-0 9^^ cents. 

For the fiscal year 187&-7 Qjh cents. 

For the fiscal year eighteen hundred and seventy-three and eighteen 
hundred and seventy-four the cost per cubic yard was thirty-six cents, 
and in the last biennial report it is stated that advertisements for 
bids had failed to elicit any offer less than thirty-one cents per cubic 
yard. 

It is to be noted, however, that the sum of seven thousand one 
hundred and fifty-eight dollars and ninety-five cents ($7,158 95) was 
received from the lessees under the State for dredging done for them, 
which, if credited to the dredging account as earnings, would reduce 
the cost for the two years ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-seven, to seven and ninety-four one-hundredths (7x^) 
cents per cubic yard. 

When the present Board took ofiice the hull of the tug-boat Anasha, 
used for towing the mud scows to the dump ground, was found 
in such bad condition that at first it seemed necessary to condemn 
her, but an inspection made by competent persons showed that she 
might be rendered serviceable for years by certain repairs, which 
they indicated. This was done, and accounts for the item of repairs, 
eleven thousand six hundred and eighty-four dollars and forty-five 
cents ($11,684 45). 

It has been found that the present dredger and tug-boat, worked to 
their utmost capacity, cannot keep a sufficient depth of water in the 
docks. This, together with the excavation of a channel for the sea- 
wall, which should, and probably will, soon be commenced, and the 
necessity of dredging the basins to render them available, has 
induced*' the Board to construct another dredger and tug-boat and 
scows of larger capacity. They are now under way, and their cost 
will appear in the accounts two years hence. 

For the protection of the vessels, wharves, and other property 
along the water front, a steam fire pump of the most approved style, 
with hose connections, has been placed on the present tug-boat, and 
the tug-boat about to be built will be similarly provided. At some 
moment this expenditure will be far more than repaid in the saving 
of property. 

The present plan of dredging the docks, by dumping the mud into 
another part of. the bay, has been very unsatisfactory to the Board. 
The present law fixes the dump ground at any point of not less than 
fifteen fathoms of water; but it is difficult to say where this dumped 
mud finds a lodgment. Some of it, probably, finds its way back to 
the docks, only to be redredged. The Board believe that a plan can 
be devised for landing the mud ashore, and filling in the tidal flats in 
the southern part of the city front. It may turn out to be practi- 
cable to deposit it on the inside of the sea-wall when constructed, 
thus assisting to fill up the two hundred-foot thoroughfare, which 
the new water front line contemplates being laid out along the whole 
City Front. 

The Board will continue to give the subject the attention its 
importance demands. 
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In view of the constant supplies and repairs required in the dredg- 
ing department, the Board has appointed a reliable man, and of 
large experience as a mechanic, to supervise the details. No repairs 
are done except by his order and under his inspection, and the pur- 
chase of all supplies is made by him, and no bill is audited and 
allowed by the Board unless his written approval be attached thereto. 

The Board feel assured that the saving thus effected will far more 
than justify his salary. 

CLEANING WHABVES. 

There has been a large reduction in the past two years in this 
account. The last biennial report states the cost: 

For the year ending June 30th, 1874 $11,574 50 

For the year ending June 3Dth, 1875 4,333 12 

Total for two years _ $15,907 62 

The present biennial report shows the cost: 

Porthe year ending June 30th, 3876 $4,403 00 

For the year ending June 30th, 1877 1,825 90 

$6,228 90 

Difference $9,678 72 

The Board believe that, in this respect, the condition of the 
wharves, for the past two years, will compare favorably with that of 
any two previous years. 

LEASES. 

Adopting the words of the last biennial report, the Board " depre- 
cates the policy of leasing, by special Act of the Legislature or other- 
wise, portions of the water front, as such leases conflict detrimentally 
with the general system of collecting revenue for harbor improve- 
ments; afford no conveniences to commerce superior to those fur- 
nished under the general system; discriminate in favor of the lessees 
against others engaged in commercial pursuits; lessen the revenue, 
and give to the favored lessees control of larger portions of the city 
front than their business requires.'* 

Under such leases not less than four thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-four feet of the water front are now held, subject, virtually, to 
no iState control. 

The Act of February twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
six, amendatory of the Political Code, directed the Commissioners 
"to see that the lessees or their successors or assigns do not exercise 
rights and privileges that are not conferred by said leases." 

Early attention was given to this subject, and it soon became appar- 
ent that the Board, in several cases, disagreed with the lessees as to 
the nature and extent of the "rights and privileges" claimed by 
them. Without going into detail, it will be suflicient to say that the 
questions which have arisen are in process of decision by the Courts. 

Two cases, however, require more special comment. 

By the Act of March thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
the Legislature directed the Board to reduce the rates of dockage 
and tolls fifty per cent, on the general public wharves, and added 
that they may make a proportionate reduction of the rents of the 
leased wharves. On this Act the Board took the advice of their 
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attorney, who gave an opinion that it was mandatory on them to 
reduce also such rents. Thereupon, in eighteen hundred and seven- 
ty-two, the Board passed a resolution reducing tho rent of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company from one thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars to six hundred and twenty-five dollars per month ; of the 
California and Oregon Steamship Company, from one thousand two 
hundred and fifty dollars to six hundred and twenty-five dollars per 
month ; and of the Union Lumber Association from eight hundred 
dollars to four hundred dollars per month — such reduction to con- 
tinue at the pleasure of the Board. 

Not satisfied with the correctness of this opinion, or the policy of 
such reduction, a resolution was passed by the present Board rescind- 
ing the former resolution and restoring the rents. To test the legal 
questions involved, agreed cases were submitted to the Courts. That 
of the Union Lumber Association is still undecided in the Supreme 
Court. That of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company was decided in 
favor of the State, thereby increasing the Harbor Fund by about one 
hundred and fifteen thousand dollars during the unexpired term of 
the lease. 

No case was made with the California and Oregon Steamship Com- 
pany, as they desired to treat for a surrender of their lease. The 
Board agreed to pay three thousand dollars for the surrender of the 
lease and premises, and took possession early in January, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-seven. 

Since such surrender, the net receipts to June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-seven, about five and one-half months, have 
been (exclusive of some repairs) about seven thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-dollars, and for the months of July, August, and September, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, have been four thousand two 
hundred and one dollars and twenty cents. These figures amply 
justify the purchase, and forcibly illustrate the extreme impolicy, 
financially, of leasing any portion of the water front. Very properly, 
the authority of leasing is denied to the Board, and in no case 
should be exercised by the Legislature. 

RATES OF DOCKAGE AND TOLLS. 

Although not coming within the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, it may be mentioned that the 
Board reduced the dockage on all water craft below seventy-five tons. 
These small vessels are engaged mainly in the transportation of 
wood, bricks, hay, and market produce on the bay and its tributaries, 
at quite cheap rates, and their dockage charges were largely out of 
proportion to those of coast-wise and foreign vessels. The average 
reduction is about sixty-six per cent, on the former rates. 

It may be mentioned, also, that the tolls have been reduced on wool 
and salt. 

The Board is authorized " to fix and regulate from time to time the 
rates of dockage, wharfage, cranage, tolls, and rents," but the rates 
are not to exceed those established July first, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-four. These words seem to imply uniformity as nearly as 
may be, in the rates of dockage, without regard to the character of the 
vessel. Yet, there is agreat difference between the accommodations 
required by sailing vessels and ferry steamboats. The former need 
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for their business only common wharves, without sheds; after mak- 
ing fast to the wharf they remain there quietly till the day of depart- 
ure, entailing only ordinary wear and tear. Not so, however, with 
the latter; they require sheds and expensive slips, and their entrance 
and exit many times a day, with more or less headway, entails heavy 
cost on the Harbor Fund. 

It seems to the Board that there is just ground for some discrim- 
ination as to their respective rates of dockage. There is no legal 
objection in the way, for it has recently been decided by the United 
States Supreme Court (20 Wall Rep. p. 677), that dockage and wharf- 
age do not come within the constitutional' prohibition of levying 
tonnage duties; it being held that such charges are imposed merely 
for the use of structures designed for the safer and quicker handling 
of the ship's cargo. It is^ therefore, entirely a matter of State regu- 
lation, and the classification of vessels and their respective rates of 
dockage are legitimate subjects of legislative action. The attention 
of the Legislature is respectfully called to the matter. 

LOTS ON EAST STREET, BETWEEN JACKSON AND PACIFIC STREETS. 

By the Act of third of April, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, 
the Governor, the Mayor of the City, and the Harbor Commissioners, 
were appointed a Board of Arbitration, to compromise and settle 
with the claimants of these lots, and to obtain from them a convey- 
ance of the same to the State, for a price to be fixed by the arbitrators, 
and paid out of the Harbor Improvement Fund. 

Several conferences were had with the owners and their attor- 
neys, and their legal title and the good faith of the sale was discussed. 
On this latter point the testimony of one of the State Commissioners 
and of the auctioneer who made the sale, and other persons, was 
heard. Without detailing the facts, it is sufficient to say, that the 
Board was satisfied that the State Commissioners sold, and the pur- 
chasers bought the lots and paid the purchase money to the State in 
good faith, and under a misapprehension as to the true location of 
the red line of the Beach and Water Lot Act of twenty-sixth of 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-one; that in the twenty odd years 
of quiet occupation, under deeds from the State to their grantors, 
the owners had filled in and reclaimed the lots from the waters of 
the bay, at much expense, thereby giving the lots a value far beyond 
their original cost. 

A suit had been brought by the Harbor Commissioners to eject 
the owners, for the reason that the lots projected into and obstructed 
East Street. To do this they relied on the alleged defective title to 
the lots. The purpose of the Act of third of April, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-six, was to re-acquire so much of the lots as would 
be needed for opening East Street. But when the Board of Arbitra- 
tion came to consider the matter it appeared very probable, that in 
consequence of the proposed straightening of the water front line at 
that point, little or no part of the lots would be needed for an 
unobstructed thoroughfare along the water front, and that the re-ac- 
quisition of the land, at anything like its present value, would entail a 
heavy charge on the Harbor Improvement Fund. For these reasons 
the Board of Arbitration decided to proceed no further in the matter. 
But recognizing the right of the parties to some adjustment under 
the Act, they deemed it but right to dismiss the suit before alluded 
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to, without prejudice to the rights of either party, and this has been 
done. 

If the thoroughfare along the new water front is two hundred feet 
wide, then a small triangular piece of the land at the northeast cor- 
ner of the block will be needed, but compensation will be made by 
a much larger triangular piece, which will be added to the southeast 
corner of the same block. If the street is retained at its present 
width of one hundred and fifty feet, then none of the land will be 
needed. , ^ . « 

If the State chooses to assert a title to the land, irrespective of any 
need of it for a street, it can renew the litigation without prejudice 
to any of its rights. 

LITIGATION. 

The accompanying report of the attorney of the Board shows 
against whom and on what cause of action suits have been brought. 
Generally, it may be said, that they grow out of the resistance to the 
jurisdiction of the Board, extended by the amended section two 
thousand five hundred and twenty-four, Political Code, from the foot 
of Second, Third, and Fourth Streets, to the southern boundary of the 
city and county ; or the exercise of rights and privileges by the 
lessees of the State not conferred by their leases. 

The State should not be subjected to the necessity of bringing suit 
for the collection of the harbor revenue any more than of its general 
revenue. Yet the Board is advised that the proceedings for the en- 
forcement of the liens against vessels for dockage, and against goods 
and merchandise for tolls and wharfage, are very defective, and need 
amendments. The attention of the Legislature is respectfully invited 
to the subject. 

GENERAL. 

The present Act, in the main, is a good one, and a great improve- 
ment on the former Acts on the same subject. One of its good 
features is the contract system, after public advertisement for pro- 
posals in all cases where the cost of the work would exceed three 
thousand dollar?. That amountper month is allowed to be expended 
in repairs of urgent necessity. The Board has looked rather to the 
urgent necessity tlian the cost, and where the urgency did not exist 
whatever was the cost, the system of inviting proposals was adhered 
to. 

The abolition of the whole system of collecting tolls on merchan- 
dise passing on and off the wharves would be a great improvement. 
It would simplify the business of the Board, and reduce the cost of 
collection. Such authority is conferred on the Board, but they do 
not yet see how it can be discreetly exercised. The subject will 
continue to receive their attention. 

Respectfully submitted, 

WM. BLANDING, 
BRUCE B. LEE, 
A. M. BURNS. 
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REPORT OF THE ATTORNEY FOR THE BOARD. 



San Francisco, October 1st, 1877. 
To the Honorable Board of State Harbor Commissioners: 

The following report, showing the condition of the litigation per- 
taining to the jurisdiction of your office, is respectfully submitted. 

Oases pending in the Courts, wh^n I assumed the duties of my 
ollice, on the tenth of October, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, 
and a synapsis of the proceedings therein respectively : 

Soule et al, State Harbor Commissioners, vs, B. Holiday, Jr.— Nine- 
teenth District Court. 

Action commenced May eighth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
lour, to recover three hundred and ninety-five dollars and eighty- 
seven cents dockage. Judgment by default October twenty-fourth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-six. December first, default set aside! 
Cause still pending. 

People vs. Klumke, et aL— Fourth District Court 

This action was brought to recover possession of a portion of the 
city front, and damages. Judgment was rendered for plain tiifs, and 
without damages. Upon appeal by defendants to the Supreme Court, 
judgment was reversed and a new trial ordered. 

The cause was, by direction of the Board, dismissed November 
nrst, eighteen hundred and seventy-six. 

Soule et aL, State Harbor Commissioners, vs. Pope and Talbot— Nine- 
teenth District Court 

Commenced March seventeenth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
hye, to recover three hundred and ninety-two dollars, tolls and . 
wharfage. 

Soule et a?.. State Harbor Commissioners, vs. Pope and Talbot— Nine- 
teenth District Court 

Commenced December eighth, eighteen hundred and seventy-five, 
to recover one thousand and four dollars and fifty cents, tolls. ' 

ihe above cases against Pope and Talbot, were argued and sub- 
mitted to the Court on the twentieth of September, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-seven, and are yet undecided. 
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The issues in the two cases are identical, and involve the right of 
the Board to collect dockage and wharfage at Berry Street Wharf. 

Soule et al,. State Harbor Commissioners, vs. The San Francisco Gas 
Light Company — Nineteenth District Court 

Commenced July twelfth, eighteen hundred and seventy-five, to 
recover four hundred and fifty dollars and twenty cents, tolls. On the 
calendar for trial. 

Soule et at. State Harbor Commissioners, vs. The San Francisco Gas 
Light Company — Nineteenth District Court 

Commenced December eighth, eighteen hundred and seventy-five, 
to recover one thousand seven hundred and sixty-nine and sixteen 
one-hundredths dollars, tolls. On calendar for trial 

People vs. Mattocks — Police Court 

Prosecution for obstructing East Street, commenced November 
second, eighteen hundred and seventy-five. Defendant was con- 
victed, and on appeal to the County Court the judgment was affirmed. 

Pacific Transfer Company vs. The Board of State Harbor Commission- 
ers — Twelfth District Court. 

This action was brought June nineteenth, eighteen hundred and 
seventv-six, to recover two hundred and ninety-two dollars and fif- 
teen cents, tolls paid by plaintiff, and to restrain defendants from 
collecting tolls for the passage of its vehicles over the wharves whilst 
engaged in transporting travelers' baggage. The Court rendered 
judgment for defendants, and plaintilf appealed to the Supreme 
Court. On the twenty-fifth of September, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-seven, the appeal was argued and submitted. Decision 
reserved. 

CASES COMMENCED SINCE OCTOBER TENTH, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND 

SEVENTY-SIX. 

The People vs. The San Francisco Gas Light Company— Nineteenth 

District Court 

Commenced October twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
six, and now on the calendar for trial. , . - , n •. 

This case is to recover three hundred and thirty-four dollars and 
forty cents, tolls, and the same questions are involved as in the two 
preceding cases of the same title. ^ ^ j, ^^ 

The principal question is in regard to the rate of wharfage author- 
ized to be collected on coal landed upon the wharf, plaintiff claim- 
ing ten cents per ton, and defendant contending that the rates estab- 
lished by the Board fix six and one-fourth cents per ton wharfage on 
coal. 

The People vs. The Union Lumber Association— Fifteenth District Court 

This is an agreed case to determine as the ultimate question of the 
monthly rental due from defendant to plaintiff for the lease of the 
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wharf at the foot of Beale Street, i)laintiff claiming eight hundred 
dollars per month, defendants admitting their right to four hundred 
per month and resisting the balance. 

Defendants had judgment in the District Court, and plaintiffs 
appealed. The appeal was argued and submitted on the twelfth of 
March last, and is not yet decided. 

The People vs. Pope and Talbot— Nineteenth District Court 

This is an action to recover two thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
three and eleven one-hundredths dollars, tolls and wharfage, and is 
similar in all respects to the other cases against the same defendants 
hereinbefore cited. On the calendar for trial. 

ThePemle vs. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company— Nineteenth Dis- 
zr^cz i^onrz* 

This was an agreed case, and was finally determined by the 
feupreine Court on the twenty-ninth day of August last in favor of the 
plaintiffs. By this decision an important question is determined, and 
the people gam six hundred and twenty-five dollars ($625 00) per^ 
month Irom the first day of September, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-six, until the first day of January, eighteen hundred and nine- 

}L\''^^~^§3J^^^^^^^ one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars 
^$115,lluu 00). 

The People y&. The Southern Pacific Railroad Company— Nineteenth 
■LJ%Bzr%cz \y0urt. 

The People vs. Hooper et al— Nineteenth District Court. 

The two cases last mentioned, w^ere submitted upon agreed state- 
ments on the tenth of March, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven 
Froforma decisions rendered against plaintiffs, and appeals taken to 
the Supreme Court. 

AI^^x^"tt*^9'^ submitted in the former is, whether or not the Board 
ot btate Harbor Commissioners have the right to collect dockage, 
wharfage, and tolls at defendants' wharf; and, in the latter case 
whether the Board has the right to collect dockage from vessels 
occupying berths in Channel street, opposite Block Fortj^-three— 
delendants premises. 

The People vs. Tamer, Kennedy, and Sha^v— Twelfth District Court. 

This case was brought in Justice's Court, and on the eleventh of 
June, last, transferred, on motion of defendants, to the Twelfth Dis- 
trict Court. The right of the Board to collect wharfage at Channel 
btreet Wharf is contested in this case. Not determined. 

The People vs. H. F. Williams— Nineteenth District Court. 

This is an agreed case to determine the right of the Board to col- 
lect dockage and wharfage in Channel Street, on the south side oi 
Block beventeen. On the Calender for trial 
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Several suits of minor importance have been brought in the Justice's 
Court, and, in most instances, the demands have been paid. A few 

The crowded condition of the Court Calendars has prevented as 
speedy a determination of the suits referred to as was desirable, but 
all are now in a fair way to be adjudicated without much longer 
delay. 

The provisions of the Code of Civil Procedure, section eight hun- 
dred and thirteen et seq. for the collection of dockage and anchorage, 
and section two thousand five hundred and twenty-four of the Poli- 
tical Code, making the charge for wharfage and tolls a lien on mer- 
chandise landed on the wharves, are inadequate, and ought to be 
amended so as in the one case to provide for a judgment m rem. 
against the delinquent vessel, and in the other for the sale of the 
merchandise, after short notice to the owner or consignee. 



Respectfully, 



J. B. LAMAR, 
Attorney for the Board. 
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THE "STELA-IiS 1876 -A.3Srr> 1877. 



To His Excellency, 

William Ikwin, 

Governor of California: 

The Commissioners of Fisheries for the State of California, 
appointed under an Act of the Legislature, entitled " An Act to pro- 
vide for the restoration and preservation oi fish in the waters of this 
State," approved April second, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
respectfully submit their Fourth Biennial Report 
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SALMON (SALMO QUINNAT).. 

Before the discovery of the gold mines in California, nearly all of 
the tributaries of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers were the 
spawning beds of the salmon. Soon after mining commenced the 
sediment deposited by gold washing covered the gravel bottoms of 
the streams, The fish found no proper place on which to deposit its 
eggs, and after three or four years became extinct in those tributaries. 
The instinct of the fish leads it to return from the ocean to the stream 
in which it was born for purposes of reproduction. If this place, for 
any reason, is rendered unfit, it will not seek a new and appropriate 
place. In eighteen hundred and fifty the salmon resorted in vast 
numbers to the Feather, Yuba, American, Mokolumne, and 
Tuolumne Rivers for purposes of spawning, and many places, such 
as Salmon Falls, on the American, were named from the abundance 
of these fish. On the Yuba River, as late as eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three, the miners obtained a large supply of food from 
this source. At the present time no salmon enter these streams. It 
would be safe to estmiate that one-half the streams in this State to 
which salmon formerly resorted for si)awning, have, for this pur- 
pose, been destroyed by mining. As mining is the more important 
industry, of course, for this evU there is no remedy, other than by 
artificial means to increase the supply in those tributaries that are 
still the resort of these fish. The principal spawning grounds 
remaining, are the McCloud, Klamath, Little Sacramento, and Pit 
Rivers in the northern part of the State, and the San Joaquin and 
Merced in the southern. The short streams entering into the ocean 
from the Coast Range of mountains from Point Conception, in lati- 
tude 34^ 20' north to the boundary of Oregon, are also spawning 
grounds for salmon. The fish of the coast streams deposit their eggs 
in January and February, during the winter rains, when the streams 
are full, while the salmon of the tributaries of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin spawn in August and September, when the water is at 
its lowest stage. The salmon of the short coast rivers do not average 
as large as the Sacramento salmon, but they are probably the same 
fish with habits modified to suit the streams to which they resort. 

The salmo quinnat readily adapts itself to. a life in fresh water, and 
reproduces its kind where it has no opportunity to go to the ocean. 
When the dams were constructed on the small streams that go to 
make the reservoirs of San Andreas and Pillarcitos — which supply 
the City of San Francisco with water — ^as also when the dam was 
constructed on the San Leandro, to supply the City of Oakland, the 
young of the salmon that had spawned the year preyious to the erec- 



tion of these dams, remained in the reservoirs and grew to weigh, 
frequently, as much as ten pounds; these reproduced until the reser- 
voirs have been stocked. As the supply of fish increased the quan- 
tities of food lessened, so that the salmon have gradually decreased in 
weight until now, after nine years, they do not average more than 
two pounds. From the fact that, when food was in abundance, they 
grew to weigh from eight to twelve pounds, and that, as they increased 
in numbers, they averaged less in size, but still continued to spawn 
and produce young fish, it would seem that the Sacramento salmon 
may be successfully introduced into large lakes in the interior of the 
continent, where, in consequence of dams or other obstructions, they 
would be prevented from reaching the ocean. The history of this 
fish in these small reservoirs shows, that all that is requisite for their 
successful increase is the abundant supply of food, to be found in 
larger bodies of fresh water. Salmon, fully mature, weighing two 

Eounds, and filled with ripe eggs, were taken, in September, eighteen 
undred and seventy-seven, in the waters of San Leandro Reservoir. 
These fish were hatched in the stream which supplies the reservoir, 
and by no possibility had ever been to the ocean. The San Leandro 
is a coast stream, not exceeding fifteen miles in length, and empties 
into the Bay of iSan Francisco, It contains water in the winter and 
spring, at which time, before the reservoir was constructed, the sal- 
mon sought its sources for the purpose of spawning. There was 
never sufficient water in the months of August or September to per- 
mit the fish to reach their spawning grounds. After the construction 
of the reservoir, large numbers of salmon that came in from the 
ocean in January and February were caught at the foot of the dam 
and transported alive and placed in the reservoir above. The 
descendants of these fish thus detained in fresh water and not per- 
mitted to go to the ocean, have so far modified the habits of their 
ancestors that they now spawn in September, instead of in January 
and February. Inasmuch as these fish spawn in the McCloud, in 
the headwaters of the Sacramento, and at the sources of the San 
Joaquin, in the Sierra Nevada, in September, and in the short coast 
range rivers, in January and February, and as, when changed to 
other waters, their eggs ripen at a time when the conditions of their 
new homes are most favorable for reproduction, they show a plastic 
adaptability^ looking to their future distribution, of much practical, 
as well as scientific, importance. 

. The statistics hereafter given of the temperature of the water 
through which the Sacramento and San Joa^um salmon pass to reach 
their spawning grounds, show that they swim for hundreds of miles 
through the second hottest valley in the United States, during the hot- 
test portion of the year, where the mean temperature of the air is 92^ 
Fahrenheit, and of the water, 76"^. These statistics have been obtained 
from the record kept by the Central Pacific Railroad Company, and are 
for the months of August and September of the years eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-five, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, and eighteen 
hundred and seventy-seven. They are of importance as showing 
that the Sacramento salmon will enter rivers for spawning purposes, 
where the water is so warm that the eastern salmon {salmo salar). if 
it were to meet it, would turn back to the ocean. They are also 
of importance as illustrating the probability that there are many 
streams on the Atlantic Coast, from the Potomac to the Rio Grande> 
into which this fish could be successfully introduced. 



Mr. Livingston Stone, Deputy United States Fish Commissioner, 
in charge of the government hatching establishment on the McCloud 
River, reports officially that, in his opinion, all of the salmon of that 
river die after depositing their spawn. This is possibly true, but it 
does not account for the fact, that in the spawning season the 
McCloud contains grilse and fish evidently of three, iour, and five 
years old, unless we are to imagine that some salmon, after being 
hatched and going to the ocean, remain there two, three, or more 
years without returning to the parent stream for purposes of spawn- 
ing. Beyond doubt the salmon that spawn in the coast streams go 
back to the ocean, as they are frequently taken in the lagoons at the 
mouths of these rivers on their return. Somewhere on the tributa- 
ries of the Sacramento or San Joaquin, there are salmon that do not 
die after the act of spawning, for they are frequently taken in the 
nets of the fishermen in the brackish waters at CoUinsville and Rio 
Vista, on their return from their spawning grounds. If it were the 
fact that the Sacramento salmon so wideljr dijffered from other fish 
that it spawned but once and then died, it would detract from its 
value. This subject is one of importance, but at present the facts 
are so obscure that we have made considerable effort to obtain the 
opinions and the result of the observations of the men who are prac- 
tically engaged in the taking of salmon in the Sacramento River. 

The following, from the letter of a fisherman who has pursued the 
business of taking salmon for the San Francisco market during more 
than fifteen years, gives some facts and his theory, based on his 
observations. In reply to an inquiry on the subject^ he says : " As to 
the return of the seed salmon to the sea after depositing the spawn, I 
am inclined to the opinion of Mr. Stone, so far as the greater part of 
the female fish is concerned, I think very few of these, but many, 
though not all, of the males return. I should judge that five per cent, 
of females and twenty per cent, of males might be an approximation. 
I express this opinion difiidently. It is based on the style of fish caught 
in the lower part of the river (from Sacramento to CoUinsville). 
After about the twentieth of September, of the fish then dropping 
down the nets catch but few, for the reason that the net is drifting 
with the current, and the fish are doing the same thing, and in con- 
sequence, as a rule, the two do not come together, and the greater 
part of the return fish escape. When the run is upward, the net 
drifts with the current, and the fish swim against it, and the rule is 
reversed. The percentage named above is not that of return fish 
caught, but of fish that I estimate may have returned, judging by the 
very few return fish that are caught. It is a very cloudy subject to all 
fishermen. I have heard perhaps a thousand discussions on the river, 
at all times of day and night, at the head of the ' drift,' among men of 
the largest e^cperience — men right in the teeth of the business— men 
born to a boat and net, and grown gray and grizzled in their use— 
upon the point you raise, and the average conclusion always was that 
nobody quite knew how it was. Of one thing I am convinced, to 
wit, that return fish need no protection from the drifting gill net. 
Not one fish in ten could be caught in that way. No such thing as a 
run of salmon down the river ever occurs. The normal position of 
salmon is head to the current. Though drifting with the current, 
his head is toward it. In the light (or darkness) of these facts, you 
see how difficult it is to say, positively, what proportion of these fish 
that have delivered seed, return to the ocean. No man can say posi- 
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tively that the mass do not return. That some return is beyond 
doubt of a reasonable nature. If they all perish, it is certain that 
many survive long enough to reach the fishing grounds lying in the 
bays nearest the ocean. But I fail to see why the value of the Cali- 
fornia salmon is affected by the fact (if it is a fact), that the fish never 
spawn but once. I have a theory of the salmon of this river. It 
may not be scientific, but it is mine, and I can give reasons for it. 
It is this : the female salmon seldom or never spawns but once. The 
exceptions to the rule, if any, are few, and the second product of 
these exceptions is found in a salmon difiering slightly from the mass 
of fish found in the river. A goodly, though not the larger part of 
the male salmon that have assisted in reproduction, return to the 
ocean and *live long and grow broad,' and return to the river many 
times. On their return these fish constitute that class far above the 
average size. They reach thirty, forty, fifty, and even a greater num- 
ber of pounds in weight, while the average weight for which our 
meshes are sized is from sixteen to twenty pounds. The female spawn 
is not ripe for delivery, nor the male fish sufficiently mature for milt- 
ing, until they have made repeated trips between the ocean and the 
river. The yearly broods return periodically and in regular cycles ; the 
youngest fishes arrive earliest in the season, which begins about the 
first of November, and do not penetrate far the first time. In the 
order of their birth, the other broods arrive and return to the sea, 
until in August and September, the great seed run, consisting of 
mature fish, always on time, always urgent in their movements and 
purposes, passes up to the headwaters. Salmon of different ages are 
always coming in and going out to the sea. The older the fish the 
longer his stay in fresh water. The younger the fish (after he once 
leaves for the ocean), the more of flirting about the bays and brack- 
ish water near the mouths of the river, with short excursions up the 
river. The foregoing is the outline of a theory, though it is derived 
from, and apparently justified by, known truths in the history of the 
Sacramento salmon during the last twenty years. I believe it to be 
correct; that is to say, that in any year representations of the brood 
of any other year not yet extinct, enter the river, and that not one- 
fifth of the fish that enter the river in any given year go to the head- 
waters that year, but that more than four-fifths return to the ocean, 
and, consequently, that of all the fish that come in to the river each 
year, but about one-fifth go to the headwaters for purposes of repro- 
duction.'' 
The habits of the Sacramento salmon, while on their spawning 

f rounds in the McCloud River^ have been closely observed by Deputy 
[nited^ States Fish Commissioner Livingston Stone, and the result 
of his investigations has been published by Congress in the Report 
of the United States Fish Commissioner Spencer F. Baird. But little 
is known of their habits while in the ocean. They probably feed on 
shoals not many miles from the shore. They are occasionally taken 
in the nets of fishermen in the ocean not far from the Golden Gate, 
Many grilse, and a few mature fish, make their appearance in the 
bay of San Francisco in December and remain several weeks feed- 
ing upon smelts and other small fish. During this period thousands 
are taken with hook and bait on lines from the Oakland pier and 
other wharves. Many more are also taken in the nets of fishermen. 
After leaving the salt water of the bay they go to the brackish waters 
where the currents of the Sacramento and San Joaquin meet the 
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tide from the ocean. After entering the fresh water of the river they 
cease to feed. No food has ever been found in all the tens of thou- 
sands caught in the Sacramento. As it is of importance to obtain a 
knowledge of the habits of the salmon while it remains at the mouths 
of the rivers, playing back and forth between brackish and fresh 
water, before it makes its long and perilous journey to the head of 
the streani, we select from our correspondence extracts from a letter 
from Mr. Samuel N, Norton, of Rio Vista. Mr. Norton is a practical 
fisherman of many years experience, and the record of his close 
observation is of much value. He says : " I will give you a synopsis 
of one year's trip with the salmon, showing the general habits of the 
fish in all years while remaining in or passing through that part of 
the Sacramento River lying between its mouths and the point where 
the Feather River empties into it. For this purpose the Georgiana 
Slough, the Three-mile Slough around the head of Sherman Island, 
the San Joaquin River between these sloughs and the bay, and the 
Montezuma Slough leading into the northern arm of Suisun Bay from 
the Sacramento Kiver, are considered as mouths of the river with 
like functions and processes as the main trunk of the river. Indeed, 
some of the best fishing ground, at certain seasons, is found in the 
Montezuma, Three-Mile and San Joaquin. To commence with an 
anachronism, the spring run begins in the fall I In November and 
December a very few small (as fishermen use the word-;-say twelve 
or fourteen pounds each) bright salmon appear in the river, and if 
no rains occur, or only slight rains, an increase in their numbers is 
noticed, yet they are always very scarce in those months. There are 
never enough to half supply the local demand of the San Francisco 
and other home markets. At first, in November, we pick up occa- 
sionally on their return, the last dregs of the old seed run which 
occurred during August and September. These are usually male 
fish, very dark, ill-conditioned, lank-jawed, disconsolate looking fel- 
lows, who through misfortune, incompetency or other cause, — to me 
not more than presumable, — seemed to have failed in their mission 
up the river, or to have fallen into disgrace. The last of these soon dis- 
appear. The bright ones are the avant couriers of the great spring run, 
which thus, as I said, begins in the fall. With the first heavy rains 
the fish that have penetrated the river recede, or as we say^ back 
down before the thick muddy stream, retreat to tide- water m the 
bays and remain there reconnoitering and waiting a steady river 
current. Now is the time for good fishing in the bay and just in the 
mouths of the river. The fish are not very plentiful, but none being 
caught within the river proper, there is a great demand and great 
price against a small area of fishing ground, where all that 
had before penetrated the river are now concentrated. When 
the river becomes steady, that is, neither rising nor falling, the fish 
start up again, no matter how high the water may be, and by the 
varying moods of the river in sudden rise or fall, is the spring^run 
mainly governed. Sudden rise or fall alike will check them. Thus 
it often happens that for many weeks the fish will be taken in num- 
bers at Benicia and CoUinsville, in smaller numbers at Rio Vista, 
and none at all farther up. Again, there have been seasons when a 
steady run commenced m the early part of January, and by an 
almost uniform rate of increase reached its culmination in May. 
But this is exceptional. The spring run may be stated as commenc- 
2-0 
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inff in November and ending in July, and having its greatest strength 
inMay. Under the most favorable conditions the months of Novem- 
ber and December might be classed *very scarce;' January and 
February, 'scarce;* March, 'not scarce:' April, * plenty;' May, 
'very plenty;' June, 'not scarce;' Juhr, '^scarce.' Under unfavor- 
able conditions, November, December, January, and February would 
have almost none .at all; March, 'scarce;' April, 'not scarce;' May, 
'plenty;' June, 'scarce;' July, 'almost none at all' In defining the 
terms here adopted, let them be applied to the product of the labor 
of two men with their boat and net per day : 'Almost none at all' 
would mean two fish per week; 'very scarce,' two fish per day* 
'scarce,' six fish per day: 'not scarce,' eighteen per day; 'plenty,' 
thirty-six per day ; * very plenty,' seventy-two per day. There are times 
in the hight of the run, when a greater number than is here named 
might be caught with ease, but these are exceptional. In the great 
run three years ago, three hundred salmon per day might be caught 
with ease ; but in no other year, since the Anglo-American occupation, 
has there been sucli a run. It must not be understood that salmon 
can be caught at all times by fishing for them, even in the most 
limited nunibers above stated. There are times when one could not 
be caught in a month, if life were at stake upon it. I only intend 
to give a fair idea of the average business. You will readily deduce 
from it that there are not more than two months, during the spring run, 
when fish can be caught in excess of the demand for nome consump- 
tion. After the subsidence of the spring run in July they are often 
found in great numbers near the confluence of the Feather River with 
the Sacram ento. They have a taste for variety, it would seem, and the 
marked difi'erence between the cool, muddy water of the former and 
the warmer, limpid and clear stream of the latter, affords them great 
satisfaction. During the first half of August the mature seed fish start 
for the spawning grounds. All along the line, from the ocean to the 
most advanced posts along the river, the word (if fishes have words— if 
not, then wag) is onward and upward. They are on business, and on 
time ; they do not shy much, nor stop for trifles ; they rush at a drift- 
ing gill net determined to do or die, and of course generally die, if 
the net is sound. The run of August and September I have before 
described. As for the few belated fellows that are about in October^ 
they might as well be caught as not— and so, my year is out." 

At the time our last report was made, Mr. Charles Crocker had 
requested us to cause to be hatched, at his expense, and placed in 
streams that do not reach the ocean, a half million of Sacramento 
salmon. One half of these we determined to put in Kern River, 
which empties into Buena Vista and Tulare Lakes, and the other 
half in the Truckee River, which empties into Pyramid Lake, in the 
State of Nevada. The quarter of a million of eggs sent to Kern 
River, where their hatching was to be completed, unfortunately were 
lost. At the point on the river selected for hatching, the water con- 
tains too much alkali, it is supposed, and all the eggs died within 
twenty-four hours from the time they were placed m the hatching 
troughs. The other quarter of a million sent to the Truckee, were 
successfully hatched out and turned into that stream. They will go 
to Pyramid Lake the present season. They should return during the 
summer of 1878, and we are confident they will be taken in the 
Truckee weighing five or six pounds. Pyramid Lake is a body of 
water forty miles long and averaging ten miles in width, and has no 
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outlet. It contains an abundance of food. This experiment will 
demonstrate how large the Sacramento salmon will grow, with plenty 
of food, when confined entirely to fresh water. 

Since the organization of the Commission, we have caused to be 
hatched and placed in the streams of this State eight million three 
hundred and fifty thousand young salmon. These include one 
million paid for iii eighteen hundredand seventy-five, and presented 
by ex-Governor Leland Stanford. As the salmon is our most import- 
ant food fish, we deemed it of the greatest importance to keep up the 
supply. The numbers of fishermen are yearly increasing, as are also 
the numbers of persons who are consuming the fish. As railroad 
facilities are increased, and reach new points, the market becomes 
extended. The sea lions and seals at the outlet of the bay, being 

E reserved and protected by law, are also increasing. They now num- 
er thousands, and as each requires from ten to thirty pounds of fish 
daily, it was a serious question whether we could keep up the supply 
by the addition of two and a half million artificially hatched each 
year. Since our last report, a salmon " cannery " has been estab- 
lished on the Sacramento, at Collins ville, and another opposite the 
City of Sacramento. This CoUinsville canning establishment reports 
as having canned this year eight thousand five hundred and forty- 
two cases, of four dozen cans in a case, equivalent to thirty-four 
thousand one hundred and sixty-eight fish, weighing five hundred 
and forty-six thousand six hundred and eighty-eight pounds. 

Under the enlightened superintendence of Professor Spencer F. 
Baird, United States Fish Commissioner, the Sacramento salmon is 
being widely distributed to streams throughout the United States. 
The government establishment on the McCloud River annually 
hatches from six to ten million eggs. These are distributed to all 
States having appropriate waters, whose Legislatures have appointed 
Pish Commissioners. From this source the State of California has 
received, as a donation, a half million fish each year since eighteen 
hundred and seventy-four. In addition, we have expended a large 
part of our appropriation annually, in payment for the hatching of 
one or two million young fish, which, through the kindness of Pro- 
fessor Baird, have been furnished at the actual cost of hatching. 
The introduction of more than eight million young salmon into the 
headwaters of the Sacramento, since the organization of the Com- 
mission, in addition to the natural increase, has had the effect to 
keep up the supply, and reduce the local market price of these fish. 
It is reported that the " cannery " at CoUinsville lias purchased all 
the salmon it could consume during the past season at from twenty- 
five to forty cents each. 

Over-fishing, the absence of any close season, and no effort at arti- 
ficial increase, has at last had an effect on the salmon of the Colum- 
bia River, in Oregon, and complaint is made that this river, once 
thought inexhaustible, has begun to fail in its accustomed supply. 
This decrease has been so marked during the season that the " can- 
ners" have been compelled to pay from thirty to fifty cents each for 
salmon. . In the absence of legislation, the canning compani3S on 
this river have subscribed twenty thousand dollars, which have been 
placed under the control of Mr. Livingston Stone^ Deputy United 
States Fish Commissioner, to be expended in artificial hatching, and 
restocking that stream. Fortunately, intelligent legislation in Cali- 
fornia made provision for continuing the supply of fish in the Sacra- 
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mento before there was any marked decrease by over-fishing. It is 
not disputed that the salmon were more numerous in the Sacramento 
before their spawning grounds on the American, Yuba, Feather, and 
other rivers had been destroyed by mining. After the fish were 
destroyed in these tributaries, the supply of the State had to come 
Irom the other tributaries of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, on 
which there was no mining, and these latter streams furnished the 
normal supply. Before these became exhausted, the natural increase 
was supplemented by artificial hatching. 

,.}^ y^^^ connection a fact, of much practical as well as scieu- 
tine importance, may be stated as showing the advantages in 
numbers to be obtained by artificial hatching in comparison 
with the increase by natural methods. In eighteen hundred 
and seventy-six, Mr. Myron Green, foreman for Mr. Livingston 
btone, United States Deputy Fish Commissioner, at the McCloud 
Kiver, having observed in the river a favorite gravel bed where 
many salmon were depositing their eggs, carefully dug up the 
gravel and several thousand eggs. He separated the eggs from the 
gravel and placed the former, after counting them, in the hatching 
boxes. After twenty-four hours he found large numbers of these 
eggs turning white, showing that the milt had failed to come in con- 
tact with the eggs. After throwing out all the eggs found not to be 
tecund, there were left eight per cent, of the whole number gathered, 
which were found to be fertile. When the eggs and milt are arti- 
hcially brought in contact out of the water, it would be carelessness 
or inexperience that would prevent ninety-five per cent, of the eees 
from being fertilized. 

The following tables will show the numbers and weight of salmon 
transported on the railroads and steamboats from the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Rivers to the Cities of San Francisco and Stockton, 
Irom points on the river below the Cities of Sacramento and Stock- 
ton, from November first, eighteen hundred and seventy-five, to 
August first, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, and from Novem- 
ber hrst, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, to August first, eight- 
een hundred ami seventy-seven. They do not include the catch of 
the hsheries at Tehama or near the mouth of the Feather River, nor 
do they include the fish taken on the upper waters of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin, nor the salmon brought to market by fish- 
ermen m their own boats; therefore, to the totals should be added 
at least twenty-five per cent, to show an approximation of the actual 
catch : 
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STATEMENT 

Of salmon transported from the following stations on the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Rivers to San Franciseo and Sacramento^ from Novem- 
ber 1st, 1875, to August 1st, 1876. 

From thb FOLLOwiNa Stations to Bxv Francisco: 

0}Uins\>ille, New Tark of Pacific, Rio Viatat JBmmaion, Jersey Landing, Antiock, Benida, Clarka- 
burgh, Courtland, Martinez, Kentucky, Bradford, Sacramento, Valie^o, and Webba, 

127,843 loose salmon, weighing 3,196,075 ibs. 

2,433 boxes of salmon, weighing 486,030 ibs. 

3,118 sacks and baskets of salmon, weighing 811,800 lbs. 

168 barrels of cured salmon, weighing 31,600 lbs. 

512 barrels and boxes of smoked and dried salmon, weighing 102,644 lbs. 

Total 4,128,149 ibs. 

From the following Stations to Sacrauknto: . 
Cburtland, Benicia, Bio Vista, Cqllinsville, Smmaton, and ClarkshurgK 

1,116 loose salmon, weighing 29,150 ibs. 

106 baskets and sacks of salmon, weighing — « — 10,600 lbs. 

53 barrels of salmon, weighing 12,850 ibs. 

414 boxes of salmon, weighing 57,440 lbs. 

Fbou Antioch to Stockton. 

70 loose salmon, weighing 1,750 lbs. 

46 boxes of salmon, weighing 9,200 ibs. 

Total weight of salmon 4,249,139 ibs, 

KUMBKR OF StUBQBON. 

5,466 loose *sturgeon - 274,375 ibs. 

STATEMENT 

Of salmon transported from the following stations on the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Rivers to San Francisco and Sacramento, from Novemr 
ber 1st. 1876, to August 1st, 1877. 

Frou thb following Stations to San Francisco: 

CbUinamlle, New York of Pacific, Bio Vista, JEhnmaton, Jersey Landing, Antiock, Benicia, C larks- 
hurgh, Courtland, Martinez, Kentucky, Bradford, Sacramento, Vallejo, and Webbs. 

143,998 loose salmon, weighing 3,599,950 lbs. 

1,903 boxes of salmon, weighing 384,300 lbs. 

8,464 sacks and baskets of salmon, weighing 845,400 lbs. 

128 barrels of cured salmon, weighing 25,600 lbs. 

653 barrels and boxes of smoked and dried salmon, weighing 132,788 lbs. 

8,542 boxes canned salmon, weighing 546,688 lbs. 

Total 5,034,726 ibs. 

From thb following Stations to Sacraubnto : 
Courtland, Benicia, Bio Vista, CollinsviUe, Smmaton, and Clarksburgk. 

1,511 loose salmon, weighing 37,775 lbs. 

208 baskets of salmon, weighing 20,800 lbs. 

414 boxes of salmon, weighing . 74,350 lbs. 

47 barrels of salmon, weighing , 11,950 lbs. 

From Antioch to Stockton. 

106 loose salmon, weighing . 2,650 lbs. 

63 boxes of salmon, weighing 12,600 lbs. 

Total weight of salmon 5,194,851 ibs. 

KvMBER OF Sturgeon. 
5,913 loose sturgeon, weighing 295,660 ibs. 
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In our last report, after adding twenty-five per cent, to the state- 
ments of the catch which we obtained, we showed the total weight as 
transported from the same places, from November first, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-four^ to August, first, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-five, to be five million ninety-eight thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-one pounds. Adding the same percentage to the 
totals in the above tables, and they show the catch from November 
first, eighteen hundred and seventv-five to August first, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-six, to be five million three hundred and 
eleven thousand four hundred and twenty-three pounds, and from 
November first, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, to August first, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, six million four hundred and 
ninety-three thousand five hundred and sixty-three pounds. 

This shows a gain of more than a million of pounds in the legal 
catch over any year since the organization of the Commission, and 
may be ascribed to the fact that our waters are now beginning to 
feel the beneficial effects of the millions of salmon hatched arti- 
ficially and turned into the headwaters. We have no means of 
ascertaining the weight of fish taken out of season, but estimate that 
between August first and November first of this year, not less than 
two million pounds were taken in defiance of law, 

CLOSE SEASON FOR SALMON. 

We are informed that a determined effort will be made to induce 
the Legislature to alter the time of the close season, so that fishing 
for salmon may be permitted in August and September, and that the 
close season may be changed from these months to July. With this 
object in view, it is reported that the proprietors of the present " can- 
neries " and capitalists, who have in contemplation the construction 
of other " canneries," have been obtaining the evidence of fishermen, 
to present to the Legislature, to show that July is the proper month 
when fishing should not be permitted. 

As we have shown, in July the spring run of fish has about ceased 
and the fall run but commencing. It is one of the months when 
fish are most scarce. To permit unlimited fishing during all the 
months in the year except July would have the effect of exhausting 
our rivers of salmon within ten years. It is a simple proposition 
that if some of the ripe fish are not permitted to reach their spawn- 
ing grounds, they cannot reproduce naturally, neither can the United 
States nor the State obtain eggs from which to restock the river by 
artificial hatching. One of the fishermen who was approached with 
the object of obtaining his testimony in favor of a change to July, 
wrote to the Commissioners September thirtieth, as follows: " The 
close season should never, on any possible pretense or persuasion, be 
pressed outside the months of August and September to give oppor- 
tunity for fishing in those months. Kight there is the life of the 
matter. The regularity, the multitudes and urgency of the seed run, . 
the consequent ease and certainty of the catch, the fine weather for 
work, all present a weighty temptation to both catcher and canner." 
The obiect of a close season is, that some of the fish may be permitted 
to reach the headwaters to spawn. If they are not allowed to do so 
the race will soon be extinct. Cupidity and desire for immediate 
profit should not be permitted to influence legislation with the ulti- 
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mate result of the extinction of the last fish. The interest of the 
Bublic is that the fish be continued in the river. A change m the 
law that will omit August and September from the close season can- 
not but result in material and permanent injury, • 

TEMPERATURE OF AIR AND WATER, 

The following statistics will be found of much importance. They 
exhibit the temperature of the water and air at two stations, each on 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, taken for three years dur- 
inff the months the great army of salmon are passing up to their 
soawninff grounds. They will show conclusively that the bacra- 
mento salmon lives for weeks, if not months, in water much warmer 
than any other fish of the same family. They^also show the strong 
probability that these fish may be successful y introduced into rivers 
in still lower latitudes than those of which they are native— without 
doubt into the waters that flow into the Gulf of Mexico, and with 
many prospects of success into the rivers of Europe emptying into 
the Mediterranean : 
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ILLEGAL FISHING, 



There is a prevalent opinion throughout the State, that it is the 
especial duty of the Fish Commissioners to act as local police in 
each neighborhood and prevent violations of the law in relation to 
fishing during the close season. Much time is consumed in answer- 
ing questions on this subject, and informing correspondents by letter 
that it is the duty of every citizen to see that the law is obeyed. We 
believe the law which prohibits the catching or having in possession 
salmon from August first to November first has been more exten- 
sively violated during the present year than ever before. It is true 
the fish are not sold openly in the city markets, but we are informed 
that the fishermen have erected salting establishments and smoke- 
houses in various by-places on the sloughs between the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin, where the work of salting and smoking has been 
prosecuted more extensively than in any previous year, we learned 
that the canning establishment of Messrs. Emerson Corville & Co., 
at CoUinsville, only made a pretense of ceasing work on the first of 
August, and that they secretly persisted in violating the law. We 
caused them to be arrested and fined, upon which they quit work 
and promised hereafter to obey the law. The canning establishment 
near Sacramento was also reported as at work during the close sea- 
son. The proprietors have been indicted by the Grand Jury of Sac- 
ramento, and will be fined, if found guilty, during the next term of 
Court. It is well known that salmon, during the spawning season, 
are unfit for food. The fish canned, salted, or smoked at this period, 
if consumed or sold, will have the effect of giving the Sacramento sal- 
mon a bad reputation in the market. For this reason the " canners '* 
on the Columbia River cease work on the first of August in their 
own interest, and without any requirement of law. It is useless for 
the State to hatch fish and turn them into the river if there is no 
time in the year when they are permitted to reach their spawning 
grounds for purposes of reproduction. It would seem that when the 
State expends money in filling the river with valuable fish for the 
benefit of the public, and especially for the benefit of fishermen, 
that there should be sufficient intelligence and public spirit among 
local officers and the fishermen themselves to see the law obeyed and 
give the fish an opportunity to keep up the supply. If the Commis- 
sioners are to expend the appropriation in prosecuting violations of 
the law there will be no money to pay for the hatching of additional 
fish. Many of the fishermen acknowledge the justice and ultimate 
benefit of an observance of the law, and obey it, but very properly 
complain that their work ceases, while those who violate it reap a 
greater benefit* 

The following extracts from a letter received by the Commissioners 
from a fisherman who has followed the business of catching salmon 
on the Sacramento and San Joaquin for the San Francisco market 
during twenty years, will illustrate that, at least, the more intelligent 
and thoughtful of these men acknowledge the necessity of an observ- 
ance of the law* His letter also gives facts of importance as to the 
habits of the Sacramento salmon. Writing from Kio Vista, August 
17th, 1877, he says: "I understand the * cannery^ has shut down, 
but the greed for salmon is so great, I would not trust them without 
watching. As to the fishermen, they will be salting them all along 
the banks of the Sacramento and Lower San Joaquin (as far up as 
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the mouth of the Mokelumne) unless especial means are taken to pre- 
vent it. The Three-mile Slough, leading from one river to the other, 
around the head of Sherman Island, is also fine fishing ground, and 
more retired from public observation than any other. Many of the 
fishermen started off with their tanks, etc., the very day the * can- 
nery ' was reported to have stopped. Many of them are energetic, 
restless men, and the idea of doing something sly or contrary to law 

fives zest to their labor. Right here where I write a few boards have 
een thrown up shed-fashion by a party I need not now name. You 
may well believe salted salmon will be under it if some stranger does 
not prevent it. You may rest assured that the people who reside 
here will not be known as the initial instruments m punishing any- 
one for the violation of the salmon laws, although there are many 
who feel it ought to be respected. No doubt, public feeling and prac- 
tice will occup)r about the same status at Collinsville and wherever 
salmon fishing is a business. As I wrote to you the other day, now 
(August) is the time to protect the salmon. In review of long expe- 
rience and observation I opine that of all the salmon passing in the 
months of August, September and October, more than ninety per 
cent, pass between August tenth and October first. The seed run is 
always on time, not being like the spring run, accelerated or retarded 
by the differing moods of the river, caused by the winter and spring 
rains. If during the last named period (August tenth to October first; 
the law were rigidly enforced, you would find seed enough for home 
use and a good part of all creation beside. Indeed,*I think that one 
month out of the thickest of them, say August twentieth to September 
twentieth, would be quite sufficient, and therein I differ with you in 
opinion, no doubt. But you have not, perhaps, observed in person, as 
I have, the multitudes and urgency of the run at that time ; and this 
is almost uniform — ^it has not varied in time ten days in twenty 
years. Now, during the period of four or six weeks, the State, in 
view of the magnitude of the producing interest involved, ought 
surely to provide beyond peradventure for the enforcement of the 
law. The;statute names the taking or possession of salmon a crime, 
but in the public mind this crime is only an illegal act. You cannot 
force sentiment by act of the Legislature. The absence of sentiment 
excuses the citizens* apathy, and between ignorance and cupidity the 
salmon will suffer unless special agents of the State do for the public 
what the public have not yet quite learned they ought to do for 
themselves. Strangers are the best agents for this business. Citizens 
living in a fishing neighborhood do not feel like subjecting them- 
selves to the enmity and revenge of a rough class by complaint. 
And, again, in this salting business, the criminal acts are beyond 
observation, except by express intention, as the fish are caught chiefly 
in the night, and the salteries are usually situated away from public 
highways and thoroughfares." 

We have expended a part of the appropriation in prosecuting 
offenders against the law, out the field is so large and the profit so 
great, that but little good has been accomplished. The more fish 
hatched and placed in the river, the more numerous the fishermen, 
and the greater, apparently, the desire to make a profit from a viola- 
tion of the law. As has been stated, unless the fish are allowed, in 
their season, to reach their spawning grounds, the rivers will be 
exhausted Until the fishermen realize that the object of the law in 
creating a close season is the perpetuation and increase of the num- 
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Ders of tish, the law will continue to be violated. We see no remedy 
at present except, hereafter, to devote a larger portion of the appro- 
priation in preventing illegal fishing, and in prosecuting offenders 
against the law. This will require the use of a part of the appro- 
priation which should be devoted to increasing the number of fish 
placed in the river. If it is expected that the Commission shall 
employ special means to enforce an observance of the law, and also 
employ attorneys to prosecute offenders, it is necessary that the 
appropriation should be increased. It is not now suflSLclent for these 
purposes^ and also for the hatching of any large quantity of salmon 
with which to keep pace with increased fishing and the increasing 
numbers of sea lions. We have consulted with many of the fisher- 
men, and they admit that the law creating a close season should be 
obeyed, provided all be made to obey it. It is but proper to say, 
however, that they, at the same time, urge that the close season for 
salmon (August first to November first) is too long a period. In cor- 
respondence with one of these men, who has made a business of fish- 
ing for salmon on the Sacramento and San Joaquin for many years 
past, as to the necessity for an observance of the law, he says: *^I do 
not wish to be known as urging the enforcement of the law, or as a 
special informer against any party who has violated it. My reasons 
for this reservation affect alike my own peace and safety and that of 
many persons whom, I know, have no worse intention than to earn 
a living and obey the law, provided that others, less honest, are pre- 
vented from violating it with impunity. Your idea of a patrol boat, 
or boats, with officers, is the correct one, and I firmly believe that if, 
by this or other means, the prohibition were strictly maintained 
from Benicia upward, wherever there are practicalfishing grounds, 
during the period of one month at the right time, that the perpetua- 
tion of salmon in our rivers would be abundantly secured. Between 
the tenth of August and first of October more than ninety per cent, 
of the seed run passes, and has not failed to pass, during twenty 
years of my observation. If the whole of the seed run is not wanted 
for seed, they ought not to be so used, for the fish is just as good food 
then as at any other time, only the wastage is something more, the 
spawn being larger. On the Columbia River I understand that the 
fall run is almost or quite worthless. Not so on the Sacramento. 
Well, we may be proud of our river; it is the paradise of the sal- 
mon, and they seem determined to resist the devils — who also seem 
determined to drive them out— better than could be expected; but 
they will need help in the future. The nets for taking them are 
being multiplied and improved. The fishing grounds are better 
known than formerly. Such obstructions as snags in the river bot- 
tom are less common — ^many of them having been broken off or 
taken up by the nets and put out of the way, or covered by sedi- 
ment, so that a wider and longer sweep may be taken by the drifting 
net. Altogether, the salmon is sure to be exterminated, fight he ever 
so persistently, unless we help him. Surely the State can afford to 

faard him effectually one month in the year. The cupidity of the 
sh speculator, who only cares for the greatest number of cases he 
can pack and ship, should not be allowed to influence the statement 
of that time. Let it be somewhere between the tenth of August and 
the first of October. By the way, it seems to me that at the extreme 
upper waters, on the spawning grounds, the fish should be protected 
during their entire stay, excepting as needed solely for the purpose 
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of artificial hatching. But of this you are a better judge than I can 
be." 

While not agreeing with this intelligent fisherman as to the pro- 
priety of shortening the close season, we fully concur as to the 
absolute necessity of a patrol to prevent unlawful fishing while the 
salmon are passing up to their spawning grounds. We also concur 
in his suggestion that the salmon should be protected on their breed- 
ing beds. The most important spawning ground left in this State is 
the McCloud River, in Shasta County. Its banks are mainly com- 
posed of lava and limestone, and, so far as known, they contain no 
mines. By some inadvertence or intentional manipulation, this 
county was exempted from the law creating a close season for salmon, 
and the fish are persistently taken in this county for market, while 
in the act of reproduction on their spawning beds. We respectfully 
urge that Shasta County be reincorporated in the law, and that no 
salmon be allowed to be taken there during the close season, except 
for purposes of artificial propagation. 

The Chinese and others continue to use nets of a mesh much finer 
than is allowed by law, and the young of all kinds of salt water fish 
that spawn in the bays and estuaries, are persistently caught, dried, 
and snipped to China. The records of the Custom House show that 
there were shipped to China, from San Francisco, during the year 
ending July first, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, dried fish 
and dried shell fish valued at two hundred and ninety-three thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-one dollars. 

We have caused several arrests to be made for violations of this 
law, but it is impossible for the Commissioners to act as local police 
on all parts of the bay and rivers, and we see no remedy except in 
increasing the penalties for violations of the law, involving even, if 
necessary, the destruction of the nets, when used out of season. 
Unless in isome way the wise provisions of the statute are compelled 
to be observed, we can see no reason why our present abundance of 
fish will not decrease, as they have decreased in other States, in con- 
sequence of the disregard of wise enactments made for their preserva- 
tion and increase. Ordinarily salmon should reach their spawning 
grounds on the McCloud and Little Sacramento by the twentieth of 
August. As will be seen by the statistics heretofore stated, the catch 
was never so great as during the past fishing season. At the com- 
mencement of the close season, August first, the river was filled with 
fish, yet they were not permitted to reach their spawning places. 
Mr. Myron .Green, the deputy in charge of the United States fish 
hatching establishment on the McCloud, reported, September 
fifteenth, that there were ten salmon in the McCloud in eighteen 
hundred and seventy-six to one in eighteen hundred and seventy- 
seven. Up to that time but five million eggs had been taken, while 
nearly ten million had been taken in a corresponding period in 
eighteen hundred and seventy-six. The fish were in the Lower 
Sacramento more numerous than ever before, but they were caught, 
canned, salted, and smoked, in defiance of the law. It is estimated 
that the "canneries'' took fifty thdusand after the first of August, 
and that there were salted and smoked on the banks of the sloughs 
and other by-places, at least one hundred thousand more. If this is 
to continue, the Government hatching works will have to be removed 
to the Columbia,* and we will be compelled to import eggs from some 
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other State, even to keep up a partial supply of salmon in the Sacra- 
mento River. 

In addition to making the penalties more severe for violations of 
the law, we would recommend that the law be so amended that it 
shall be made a misdemeanor to fish for salmon with nets or traps 
between sunset on Saturday and sunrise on Monday of each week. 
This would give the salmon the freedom of the river one day in the 
week, do no injury to the fishermen, and go far towards continuing 
the supply in our rivers, 

SHAD (aLOSA PRiESTABILIs). 

Shad, in their season, are becoming quite numerous in the Sacra- 
mento River. The experiment of their importation to this coast has 
resulted satisfactorily. The river is of proper temperature, and fur- 
nishes an abundance of food for the young fish before they go to the 
ocean. There can be no doubt that the first shad brought from the 
Hudson River in eighteen hundred and seventy-one have been 
to the ocean, returned and spawned. No shad were placed in the 
river during the years eighteen hundred and seventy-four and eight- 
een hundred and seventy-five, yet shad two years old were quite 
numerous this year, and they must have been the product of the first 
importation. It may be safely asserted that we now have shad born 
in the Sacramento. As it is illegal to take this fish prior to December 
of this year, probably there has been no systematic fishing for them, 
yet numbers have been accidentally caught in traps and nets ; prob- 
ably not less than one thousand were thus taken during the winter 
and spring of eighteen hundred and seventy-seven. They return 
from the ocean at an earlier season of the year than in the 
northern Atlantic States, in this respect corresponding to the periods 
when they return to the rivers of South Carolina and Georgia. The 
first reported this year were taken in Sonoma Creek, January sixth : 
the latest, two at Sacramento, June twentieth. These latter were full 
grown fish, a male and female, on their return to the ocean after hav- 
ing visited their spawning grounds. There were placed in the Sacra- 
mento River, at Tehama, in eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
fifteen thousand young shad j in eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 
thirtv-five thousand; in eighteen hundred and seventy-six one 
hundred and twenty thousand, and in eighteen hundred and 
seventy-seven one hundred and fifteen thousand— in all, up to the 
present time, two hundred and eighty-five thousand. All of these 
were donations from the United States Government, but in some 
cases we have paid all, and in others a part of the cost of transporta- 
tion. We hoped during the past summer to import at least three 
hundred thousand, and had all the arrangements made for this pur- , 
pose, but failed in consequence of the " railroad strikes," which unfor- 
tunately took place at the time the young shad were ready for ship- 
ment. We are frequently urged to make larger importations of shad, 
and fill the rivers immediately. This is impossible with the appro- 
priation at our disposal. The eggs of the shad, after being taken, 
are hatched in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, while floating 
in the water, and the young almost immediately require food. From 
the Hudson to California in seven days, is the greatest distance and 
longest time that young shad have yet been transported. With the 
utmost care and attention it is doubtful if they could be kept alive 
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another day. We can, therefore, only receive in one shipment the 
eggs of the fish that can be caught in one night's fishing. This rarely 
exceeds one hundred thousand. As the cost of the passages of the 
necessary attendants from the Atlantic and their return, with 
express charges, etc., equals twelve hundred dollars, we have not 
felt authorized to make more than one importation a year. We 
believe, however, that by eighteen hundred and seventy-eight shad 
will be sufficiently numerous in the Sacramento to warrant the 
attempt at taking ripe fish for the purpose of artificial hatching 
in our own waters. Should we be successful, we can save the 
expense and risk of importation, and all our appropriate rivers 
can, in a few years, be filled with this valuable fish. Having 
this in view, we would respectfully ask that you recommend the pas- 
sage of a law restricting the catching of shad at all other times except 
between January first and April first, of each year. This, if faithfully 
observed, would give a part of the fish an opportunity to reach their 
spawning places. 

It is well known that salmon, after going to the ocean, invariably 
return to the river of their birth for purposes of reproduction, and 
this was supposed to be the instinct of the shad, yet we have infor- 
mation of a shad having been taken at Wilmington, and others in 
Russian River and in the Columbia, points on the coast separated 
by more than four hundred miles. It may be possible that as these 
fish become more numerous they will return in schools to the Sacra- 
mento, the young following their elders who have once made the 
journey. Should they continue to enter different rivers on their 
return from the ocean they will soon stock all on the coast that are 
appropriate to them. 

WHITEFISH (COBEGONAS ALBA). 

In January last we received from the United States Fish Commis- 
sioner a donation of three hundred thousand eggs of the whitefish. 
These were successfully hatched under the superintendence of Mr, 
J. G. Woodbury, at the State hatching house at Berkeley, and the 
young fish were distributed as follows: Seventy-five thousand in 
JDonner Lake ; fifty thousand in Sereno and other lakes near the 
Summit, in Placer County; and one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand in Lake Tahoe. Including twenty-five thousand placed in 
Clear Lake in eighteen hundred and seventy-three, and twenty-five 
thousand in Tulare Lake in eighteen hundred and seventy-five, 
there have been planted in the waters of this State three hundred 
and fifty thousand of these valuable food fish. We believe they 
have lived in Clear Lake, also in Tulare. It was reported in a Lake 
County paper, that a whitefish wasHaken in Clear Lake April tenth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-six, which measured a foot in length. 
We have no positive information that they have found a congenial 
home in Tulare Lake, but have heard reports that a few have been 
seen. As these fish can only be taken with a net, and as these are 
rarely used on these lakes, their waters will have an opportunity to 
become fully stocked before they are extensively fished. There can 
hardly be any doubt but they will succeed in Tahoe and other lakes 
near the summit of the Sierra— the climate, water, and food being 
not dissimilar to those of Lakes Michigan, Huron, and Superior, in 
which they are indigenous. These fish live upon small Crustacea, 
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found. on the rocky and gravel bottoms of lakes. They grow to 
weigh an average of one and a half pounds, and constitute the most 
important food fish of the people living near the great lakes. Pro- 
fessor Baird, in his report to Congress, says : " Few fishes of North 
America will better repay efforts for their multiplication/' We are 
promised a further supply of eggs during the present winter, and 
shall continue receiving eggs, and hatching and distributing these 
fish to all the mountain lakes that are accessible during the winter 
months. 

CATFISH {PIMELODUS CATTUS). 

The seventy-four Schuykill catfish imported in eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-four, and placed in lakes near Sacramento, have 
increased to a vast extent. They already furnish an important 
addition to the fish food supply of the City of Sacramento and 
vicinity. Prom the increase we have distributed eight thousand four 
hundred to appropriate waters, in the Counties of Napa, Monterey, 
Los Angeles, Fresno, Tulare, Santa Cruz, Shasta, Solano, Alameda, 
San Diego, Yolo, Santa Barbara, and Siskiyou. These, should they 
thrive and increase as they have in Sacramento, will furnish an 
abundance of valuable food in the warm waters of the lakes and 
sloughs of the interior, and replace the bony and worthless chubs 
and suckers that now inhabit these places. It may be proper to call 
attention to the fact that these fish have become so numerous in the 
lakes near Sacramento that they can now be obtained in any quan- 
tity for stocking other appropriate waters in any part of the State. 

CARP. 

In exchange for California trout eggs sent to the Department of 
Agriculture of Japan, we received,in May last, eighty-eight Japanese 
carp. These were all young fish. We have had them placed in the 
aquarium, at Wood ward's Garden, where they are regularly fed and 
cared for. When they shall have arrived at maturity they will be 
placed in some appropriate lake or slough in the interior, and their 
increase will be used to stock the warm waters of our valleys. Mr. 
Sekizawa Akeiko, of the Agricultural Department of Japan, in 
writing to us of these fish, says : " They grow very fast. In three 
years they may be a foot and a half in length. We consider them 
one of the best fish in fresh water." 

Professor Baird, United States Fish Commissioner, imported from 
the headwaters of the Danube a number of the king carp. These 
are now breeding in ponds at Druid Hill, near Baltimore. The 
increase will be ready for distribution during the coming summer. 
We are promised a large consignment. The king carp is considered 
the most valuable and delicately flavored food fish of the carp fam- 
ily. These and the Japanese carp, when they can be distributed to 
all the sloughs, reservoirs, and lakes of the interior, will furnish a 
valuable increase of fish food. They will be a very excellent substi- 
tute for the worthless and unpalatable fish of the warm waters of the 
great valleys in the interior of the State. 
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AWA (CHANGS CYPBINELLA) AND MULLET. 

In exchange for some salmon and trout eggs, sent to the Hawaiian 
Islands, we received, in July last, nearly one hundred fish called 
**awa." These we placed in a small stream at Bridgeport, in Solano 
County, where they could have free access to brackish and salt water. 
They are said to be the most valuable food fish of the Hawaiian 
Islands, of fine flavor, and thrive in fresh, brackish, and salt water. 
Where they have access to salt water, they grow to weigh an average 
of five pounds. We have reason to believe they will find congenial 
homes, and grow and multii)ly in the waters of this State. In Decem- 
ber, we are promised a consignment of the Hawaiian Islands mullet, 
said to be a superior food fish, which also lives equally well in fresh 
or salt water. 

TROUT. 

In January, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, we purchased 
one hundred and thirty-three thousand Eastern trout eggsisalmo 
fontinalis), which were received in good condition, and hatched at the 
State hatching house, at Berkeley. We also purchased forty-five 
. thousand eggs of the McCloud River trout {salmo irridea), which were 
hatched at the same place. The former we caused to be distributed 
in proper streams m Siskiyou, Contra Costa, Alameda, Placer, 
Nevada, Santa Cruz, San Mateo, Monterey, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Yuba, and Santa Clara Counties. The latter in streams in Tulare, 
Placer, Sonoma, Mendocino, Santa Clara, and Monterey Counties. 
The McCloud River trout is a valuable fish, of fine flavor, and, often 
reaching four pounds in weight. It grows more rapidly than any 
other trout with which we are acquainted. No more valuable variety 
of trout could be distributed. So many of our streams have been 
depleted of trout by mining, sawdust, and illegal fishing, that more 
should be done towards restocking them. But the salmon has so 
much commercial value, and gives employment to so many people, 
that we have felt it to be necessary to devote the greater part of the 
appropriation to keeping up the supply of this fish. 

BLACK BASS, EELS, AND LOBSTERS, ETC. 

The black bass placed in Napa and Alameda Creeks have increased ; 
many have been caught, and by June, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-eight, the young can be planted in other appropriate streams. 
It is said that a few eels have been caught, but they have not become 
numerous. We hear reports of a few lobsters having been taken m 
the Bay of San Francisco, near Redwood, but none have as yet been 
brought to us for identification. It is also reported that tautog have 
been seen in the market of San Francisco. A majority of the varie- 
ties of fish imported from the Atlantic States have become acclimated, 
and are increasing in our waters. If any portion of the appropriation 
can be spared from the hatching of salmon, we will make another 
attempt at the importation of a car load of lobsters and eels. ^ Sufe- 
cient experience has now been had to insure success in bringing 
lobsters alive across the continent. Could they be successfully intro- 
duced in quantities into the waters of the Pacific Coast they would 
be a valuable acquisition to our food supply.' 
4-0 
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HATCHING-HOXJSE. 

We find the State hatching-house, at Berkeley, to be too small for 
the quantities of fish required to be hatched. In addition, the sup- 
ply of water is uncertain and unreliable. During the last spring the 
State nearly suffered a serious loss of young fish in consequence of the 
failure of water. We are under obligations to Mr. Chabot, of the San 
Leandro Water Works, for facilities afforded us in this emergency, 
and to our Foreman, Mr. J. G. Woodbury, for his ready resources 
and untiring energy in saving the young fish then in the hatching 
troughs. Should the Legislature make the necessary appropriation, 
we deem it advisable to procure a proper location with an abundant 
supply of water on which to erect a larger State hatching-house. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEES. 

We would urge that the fishery interests of this State are so impor- 
tant, and are increasing so rapidly, that at each session, the Legislature 
will be importuned to make changes in the laws which regulate this 
industry. It appears to be, therefore, necessary that each House 
should now have a standing committee on fisheries. Such commit- 
tees could take testimony which would be valuable, and they could 
then prepare intelligent and enlightened legislation, which would 
have the effect of continuing and increasing the supply of food fish 
in our waters. Other coast States have found this to be not only 
necessary but profitable. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

The following is an account of the receipts and expenditures since 
the last report : 

BEOEIPTS. 

August 4, 1876— By cash on hand last report $1,295 42 

February 9, 1877 — By cash appropriation for fiscal year 6,000 00 

January 6, 1877 — ^By cash returned, express on salmon eggs for New Zealand 11 60 

February 7, 1877 — ^By cash returned, express on salmon eggs for New Zealand 13 00 

May 31, 1877 — By cash returned, Sporiman's Club 2 25 

July 10, 1877 — ^By cash appropriation for fiscal year 6,000 00 

$11,322 17 

BXPKNDITURKS. 

October 7, 1875 — ^To expenses, 250,000 salmon eggs to Kern River $51 00 

October 7, 1875— To telegram to Bakersfield 1 00 

October 10, 1875 — ^To Myron Green, balance expenses to Kern River. 69 61 

December 10, 1876 — ^To W. Bassett, expense transporting catfish 10 00 

January 11, 1876 — ^To W, F. Hubbard, labor salmon hatching on 

Truckee 160 00 

January 11, 1876— To telegram to L. Stone 1 12 

February 8, 1876— To A. Preece, copying report for State Printer 60 00 

February 8, 1876 — ^To discount on sale of silver 6 25 

February 8, 1876 — ^To L. Stone, on account purchase of trout eggs 111 25 

February 8, 1876 — ^To W. F. Hubbard, balance in full hatching salmon 

eggs- -_ __ __ 279 25 

February 8, 1876 — ^To expressage on salmon trays to Redding 3 00 

February 8, 1876 — To L. Stone, balance in full on trout eggs 87 62 

March 17, 1876 — ^To J. G. Woodbury, transporting trout to Lake 

and Kapa Counties 82 36 

March 22, 1876 — ^To express and telegram 1 15 

March 29, 1876— To expenses incurred by J. D. Farwell 63 36 

Carried forward ._ $956 76 $11,322 17 
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Brought forward $956 76 $11,322 17 

July 8, 1876 — ^To drayage and freight on air pump for shad 38 80 

July 27, 1876— To telegram to Holyoke, Maas.,on shad 13 60 

August 8, 1876 — ^To labor and ice for shad at Sacramento 4 75 

August 10, 1876— To Wells, Fargo & Co., expressage on shad from 

Holyoke, Mass .%.. - 146 60 

August 12, 1876 — ^To fare and expenses of Clark and Bean with shad. 421 44 

August 12, 1876— To return fare of Clark and Bean to Washington 228 60 . 

October 18, 1876 — ^To prosecutions under salmon law, freight, tele- . 

gram, etc 46 75 

December 12, 1876 — ^To David GriflBn, labor and care trout 60 00 

January 4, 1877 — ^To telegrams December 12th, 22d, and January 4th 7 65 

January 4, 1877 — ^To express on whitefish eggs from Michigan 23 00 

January 4, 1877 — ^To wire cloth and repairs to hatchmg house 45 85 

January 4, 1877 — ^To express on trout eggs from New Hampshire 39 67 

January 9, 1877 — ^To wire cloth, fares of Woodbury, and telegrams 

to New Hampshire 27 32 

January 10, 1877 — ^To telegram to Michigan, etc., wire cloth 4 85 

January 15, 1877 — ^To Woodbury, one month's salary, hatching 150 00 

January 17, 1877 — ^To express on whitefish eggs from Michigan, dray- 
age and telegram 27 64 

January 23, 1877 — ^To Ellis, one month's labor, $60, express on trout 

eggs from New Hampshire, etc 106 60 

January 24, 1877 — ^To Livingston Stone, on account of transportation 

of lobsters— _ _ 142 60 

January 27, 1877 — ^To Expense of transporting whitefish to Donner 

Lake — 30 00 

February 6, 1877 — ^To carpenter work on hatching house, freight, etc., 63 65 

February 9, 1877— To Livingston Stone, hatching 1,600,000 salmon— 1,600 00 
February 19, 877 — ^To express on trout eggs, New Hampshire, and 

telegram 27 05 

February 12, 1877 — ^To express on land-locked salmon eggs, Maine, 

and telegrams 16 16 

February 14, 1877— To transporting whitefish to Tahoe, Capital Sav- 
ings Bank advanced 98 11 

February 28, 1877 — To freight, cans, transporting trout, and telegram 7 65 
February 28, 1877— To Woodbury, salary, $150 j Ellis, labor, $60 ; and 

transporting fish, etc. 258 70 

March 6, 1877 — ^To Stone and Hooper, 133,400 trout eggs. New Hamp- 
shire .- 481 71 

March 6, 1877 — ^To transporting trout to South Yuba and American, 

etc 22 32 

March 19, 1877— To Woodbury, salary one month 150 00 

March 26, 1877— To transporting trout and whitefish, etc. 47 20 

March 26, 1877 — ^To iron pipe for hatching house, express, and tele- 
grams 101 72 

March28, 1877— To Seth Green, balance due, $50 60; Ellis, one 

month's labor, $60 110 60 

March 28, 1877 — ^To express, etc, on cans and fish 6 04 

March 28, 1877 — ^To ice used in transporting fish 32 95 

April 13, 1877 — ^To Ellis, six days' labor, $12,* express and telegrams, 

$8 90— - - 20 90 

April 15, 1877 — ^To Woodbury, salary $150, and freight on eggs and 

fish, $23 75 173 50 

April 2 3, 1877— To fish to Russian River, cartage, etc 14 70 

April 27, 1877— To expense of trout to North Fork of American River 10 75 
Majr 1, 1877 — ^To fourteen days* labor to Dunn, and freight on dis- 
tributing fish ,» 82 15 

May 28, 1 877— To express charges and labor 33 10 

May 3 0, 1877 — Importation of carp from Japan 30 00 

May 81, 1877 — ^To Woodbury, two weeks' services and telegram 75 80 

June 23, 1877 — ^To expenses, fares, and labor on shad, Sacramento 

and Tehama 96 00 

July 10, 1877— To discount on silver — ^27 60 

July 12, 1877— To Clark and assistants, shad at Tehama, ice and tel- 
egram 79 55 

July 17, 1877— To Whittier, catching and distributing catfish 41 26 

July 20, 1 877— To Green, 46,0 McCloud trout eggs, etc 1 82 

July 27, 1S77 — ^To expenses, importation and distribution of fish, 

Honolulu 26 50 

Carried forward : $9,317 13 $11,322 17 
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Brought forward $ 9,317 13 $11,322 U 

July 31, 1877 — ^To purchase twenty cans for transporting fish 100 OD 

August 14, 1877— To catching and distributing 1,000 catfish 83 00 

August 16, 1877 — ^To H. D. Dunn, prosecution violations of salmon 

law - 100 00 • 

August 31, 1877— To N. Lovely, two weeks* labor 25 65 

September 8, 1877 — ^To N. Iiovely and assistant, one week 28 00 

September 9, 1877 — ^To Henry Pitzer, catching and distributing 

7,000 catfish— __ 60 00 

September 21, 1877 — ^To Lovely and Bradley, ten days work at Collins* 

ville — 1 _ _ 43 00 

October 3, 1877— To Young, gathering statistics 40 00 

October 3, 1877— To fares and expenses of witnesses. People vs. Cor- 

ville 64 38 

October 6, 1877 — ^To Flynn, twenty days, witness. People vs. Cor- 

ville, and express 52 50 

October 6, 1877— To Oowdery & Preston, People vs. Labella, Gari- 
baldi ACorville _ 242 75 

October 11, 1877— To Kimber and Whittier, catfish for Siskiyou, and 

ice 66 63 

October 19, 1877— To fees of Sheriflf of San Joaquin, serving notices. 2 60 

October 19, 1877— To Purser Australia, care of fish 2 60 

October 29, 1877— To United Stales, on account hatching salmon 600 00 

November 2, 1877 — ^To freight, fish cans, and carlage 1 25 

November 8, 1877— To J. B, Farwell, bill transporting trout, Ala- 
meda ^ 10 66 

November 16, 1877— To H. C. Marks, copying report 60 00 

November 16, 1877 — Amount on hand to balance . 3,563 13 

$11, 322 17 $11,322 17 

This balance of three thousand five hundred and sixty-three dol- 
lars and thirteen cents will be consumed in payments to become due 
for the salmon now hatching on McCloud River, and in the expense 
to be incurred in the hatching of white fish eggs, and other fish eggs 
promised to be donated by the United States during the present win- 
ter. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

B. B. EEDDING, 

S. K THROCKMORTON, 

J. D. FARWELL, 

Commissioners of Fisheries. 

San Feancisoo, Cal., November 10, 1877- 
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COMMISSIONERS OF FISHERIES. 



UNITKD STATES. 

Spencer F. Baird Waahington, I). 0. 

ARKANSAS. 

N. H. Fish Pine Bluffs. 

J. R. Steelman Little Rock. 

N. B. Pearce Fayetteville. 

CALIFORNIA. 

S. R. Throckmorton San Francisco. 

B. B. Redding . San Francisco. 

J. n. Farwell ,- - San Francisco. 

CONNBCTICUT. 

William M. Hudson - Hartford. 

Roberto. Pike Middletown. 

James A. Bill . Lyme. 

GBORGIA. 

Thomas P. James , 

(Duties embracing the work of the fish interest assigned to Commissioner of Agriculture.) 

IOWA. 

Samuel B, Evans Ottumwa. 

B. F. Shaw ^ . Anamora. 

Charles A. Haynes Waterloo. 

KENTUCET. 

Pack Thomas Louisville. 

MAINB. 

E. M. Stillwell Bangor. 

Henry O. Stanfield — Dixfield 

MARYLAND. 

T. B. Ferguson . Baltimore. 

T. W. Downes Denton. 

UASSACHUSKTTS. 

Theodore Lyman Brookline. 

Asa French - South Braintree. 

E. A. Brackett . Winchester. 

MICHIOAN. 

George Clark Ecorse. 

A. J. Kellogg Allegan. 

E.R. Miller.. Richland. 

UINNESOTA. 

R. O. Sweeney St. Paul. 

Robert Owesly 

William Golcher , 

KBW HAMPSHIRS. 

Colonel Samuel Webber - Manchester, x 

AlbinaH. Powers Grantham. 

Luther H. Hayes Milton. 

NEW TORE. 

Horatio Seymour Utica. 

Robert R. Roosevelt New York City. 

Edward M. Smitts Rochester. 
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KBW JBBSET. 

B, P.. Howell - Woodbury. 

J. R. Shortwell Rahway. 

G. A. Anderson Trenton. 

George Ricardo — -Hackensack. 

OHIO. 

John 0. Piaher Coshocton. 

John H. Klipput - Columbns. 

Robert Oummings Toleda 

PBNKSTLVANIA. 

J. H. Reeder Eaaton. 

B. L. Hewett Hollidaysburg. 

James Dnffy Marietta* 

RHOBK ISLAKD. 

Kewton Dexter Providence* 

Alfred A. Reed, Jr. Providence. 

John H. Barden ' Sdtuate. 

UTAH TEBBTTORT. 

A. P. Rockwood Salt Lake City. 

(Superintendent of Fisheries^ Zion's Co-operative Society.) 

VEBMONT. 

M, C. Edmunds a_^ Weston. 

M. Goldsmith , RuUand. 

TIB6INIA. 

A. Moseley Richmond. 

W. B. Robertson Lynchburg. 

M. G. Ellyzer Blacksburg. 

wiscoNsiir. 

William Welch Madison. 

A. Palmer , Bescobel. 

P. R. Hoy Racine. 

DOUINION OF CANADA. 

W. F. Whitcher Ottawa. 

W. H. Vining __ _.St. John's, N. B. 

(Inspector of Fisheries for New Brunswick and Nova Scotia.) 
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CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 



REPORT 



SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 



Mr. President: Your committee, appointed at the last session of 
the Senate, and charged with the investigation of questions con- 
nected with Chinese immigration to this State, beg leave to submit 
the following report: 

Since the adjournment of the Senate we have been in session at 
San Francisco and Sacramento, and have taken a large amount of 
reliable testimony bearing upon the subject 

We have transmitted to the Governor, to bo sent to the Congress 
of the United States, a memorial (prepared for the committee by- 
Senator Pierson) setting forth the views of your committee. 

We have also prepared an address to the people of the United 
States, in which your committee discuss at length the questions 
involved. 

Of these documents, more than ten thousand copies have been by 
your committee distributed through the mails to members of Con- 

gress, Governors of States, and to the newspapers of the Union, 
opies of these documents are herewith submitted. 

Since the preparation of the memorial and address the Congrega- 
tional Church of this State has, in an authoritative manner, given 
to the world the opinion of its large and respectable membership 
upon the subject under consideration. This being the first expres- 
sion upon the subject by a church organization, and one that will go 
far to dissipate an erroneous impression that exists in religious circles 
in the East, we have deemed it advisable to submit herewith the res- 
olutions unanimously adopted at the recent session of the General 
Association of Congregational Churches and ministers in California, 
and also a very able address delivered before that body by Rev. S. 
V. Blakeslee. 

We also herewith submit for your consideration — 

1. An Essav on Chinese Immigration, by Judge Boalt, a distin- 
guished member of the San Francisco Bar. 

2. A series of able papers upon the subject, by H. N. Clement, of 
San Francisco, which lately appeared in the Argonaut, a literary 
journal published in that city. 

3. The opinions of Professor Draper and Goldwin Smith, as to the 
dangers of this immigration. 

4. An extract from an editorial of the London Times. 

^ 5.^ A paper read at the annual meeting of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation of America, held at Saratoga, New York, September seventh, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, by the Hon. Edwin B. Mead, a 
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member of the Congressional Committee charged with the investiga- 
tion of this subject 

We note a marked change in the expressions of the Eastern press 
since the circulation of the testimony taken by this committee, and 
are confident that the interest of our people in this behalf will speed- 
ily receive fit recognition at the hands of the General Government. 

Since the presentation of our first report to the Governor of this 
State the popular feeling against Chinese immigration has steadily 
increased. Wherever organization has enabled voice to be given to 
this sentiment it has been heard in unmistakable tones. Religious, 
social, and labor organizations throughout the State have united in 
protests against this growing evil, and we can safely assert that, with 
the exception of those who have been directly employed as counsel 
by the Chinese companies, public opinion in California is wholly and 
entirely in direct repugnance to this class of immigration. Not in 
the form of force or violence, not in the spirit of mob or massacre, 
but in an earnest and emphatic appeal to the law-maker, the treaty- 
making power — ^the Federal Government — ^to turn back this tide and 
to free the land from what is a monstrous evil and promises to be a 
lasting curse. 

The people of California have patiently endured this burden for 
years ; they will continue patiently to endure it until all peaceable 
and lawful means have been exhausted.. The late ebullitions of riot- 
ous feeling in our large cities toward the Chinese are not to be con- 
strued as meeting with the approbation of the people of this State, 
Threats of fire and sword have proceeded from a very few— not from 
the people. The public at large have but one disposition upon this 
grave subject, and that is an open and pronounced demand upon the 
Federal Government for relief; and they sincerely believe that that 
demand will be listened to and granted. 

The sum of two thousand dollars was appropriated to defray the 
expenses of the committee. Of that sum eighteen hundred and 
forty dollars has been expended, as follows: 

Paid Phonographic Reporter $1,000 00 

Paid Sergeant-at-Arms^ 250 00 

Paid postage and mailing expenses 436 8& 

Paid Bradley & Rulofson 50 00 

Paid for reporting for use of committee speeches delivered 

in Union Hall, April, 1876 65 60 

Paid for stationery, expressage, telegrams, etc 37 55 



$1,840 01 



A detailed account of these expenditures will, by our Secretary, be 
submitted to the Committee on Contingent Expenses, to which we 
respectfully ask this portion of our report be referred. 
Respectfully submitted. 

HAYMOND,! 

LEWIS, 

DONOVAN, 

McCOPPIN, ^ Committee. 

ROGERS, 

PIERSON, 

EVANS, 
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TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES UPON THE 
EVILS OF CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 



PREPAREB BY A COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 



To the People of the United States, other than those of the State of 
California: 

Fellow-citizens : On the third day of April, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-six, in the Senate of the State of California, the Hon. 
Creed Haymond, Senator from the Eighteenth Senatorial District, 
offered the following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

£e it resolved by the Senate of the State of Calif omia. That a committee of five Senators be 
appointed, with power to sit at any time or place within the State, and the said committee 
shall make inquiry : 

1. As to the number of Chinese in this State, and the effect their presence has upon the 
social and political condition of the State. 

2. As to the probable result of Chinese immigration upon the country, if such immigration 
be not discouraged. 

3. As to the means of exclusion, if such committee should be of the opinion that the presence 
of the Chinese element in our midst is detrimental to the interests of the country. 

4. As to such other matters as, in the judgment of the committee, have a bearing upon the 
question of Chinese immigration* And be it further 

Resolved, That said committee * * * shall prepare a memorial to the Congress of the 
United States, which memorial must set out at length the facts in relation to the subject of this 
inquiry, and such conclusions as the committee may have arrived at as to the policy and means 
of excluding Chinese from the country. And be it further 

Resolved, That said committee is authorized and directed to have printed, at the State Print- 
ing OfiSce, a sufficient number of copies of such memorial, and of the testimony taken by said 
committee, to furnish copies thereof to the leading newspapers of the United States, five copies 
to each member of Congress, ten copies to the Governor of each State, and to deposit two 
thousand copies with the Secretory of State of California for general distribution. And be it 
further 

jResolved, That such committee shall ♦ ♦ * furnish to the Governor of the State of Cali- 
fornia two copies of said memorial, properly engrossed, and the Governor upon receipt thereof, 
be requested to transmit, through the proper channels, one of said copies to the Senate and the 
other to the House of Representatives of the United States. And be it further 

Resolved, That said committee have full power to send for persons and pajiers, and to admin- 
ister oaths, and examine witnesses under oath, and that a majority of said committee shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Resolved, That said committee report to the Senate, at its next session, the proceedings had 
hereunder. 

To the investigation with which we were charged — quasi mdicial in 
its character, and in the unsettled state of the country of the highest 
importance— we addressed ourselves, having but one object in view, 
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the a^scertainment of truth. The facts herein stated are found from, 
evidence adduced before us by all parties in interest. The results in 
the memorial to the Congress of the United States and this paper 
stated are the solemn convictions that have been forced upon our 
minds. 

NUMBER OP CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 

There are in the State of California over one hundred thousand 
subjects of the Empire of China. Of this number, all but about 
three thousand are male adults, and that three thousand are females 
held in slavery by their own people for the basest purposes. The 
male adult Chinese population in this State very nearly equals the 
number of voters in the State. Their influence upon our interests 
are much more serious than it would be if this population was made 
up of families. Then, according to the accepted ratio, it would onlv 
represent a male adult population of about twenty thousand. This 
is a view of the situation not fairly presented as yet to the citizens of 
our sister States. 

THE EFFECT OF THE PRESENCE OF THE CHINESE UPON THE SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL CONDITION OF THE STATE. 

It has often been said that the State of California is the " Child of 
the Union." It is certainly true that her citizens are the representa- 
tives of society as it exists in the other States. They brought with 
them to this State that love of law and order which is part of the 
traditions of our race, and far from eastern civilization have founded 
upon the Pacific Coast a State Government and municipal govern- 
ments which for a Quarter of a century and more have compared 
favorably with any known to civilization. The laws have been 
enforced, financial obligations have been met with religious iSdelity, 
and in all things governmental we have been worthy— we urge it with 
a just pride— of that exalted station Which the States of this Union 
have taken in the world's empire. We call the attention of the 
Representatives in Congress from our sister States to these facts, that 
when they come to the consideration of the grave problem forced 
tipori this State, and upon the Union, they may not attribute the 
evils which have resulted in this State from Chinese immigration to 




door, as it might have brought it or some other to yours. 

All must aamit that the safety of our institutions depends upon 
the homogeneity, culture, and moral character of our people. It is 
true that the Republic has invited the people of foreign countries to 
our borders, but the invitation was given with the well founded hope 
that they would, in time, by association with our people, and through 
the influence of our public schools, become assimilated to our native 
population. 

The Chinese came without any special invitation. They came 
before we had time to consider the propriety of their admission to 
our country. If any one ever hoped they would assimilate with our 



people that hope has long since been dispelled. 
The Chinese have now lived among us, in i 



considerable numbers. 
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for a quarter of a century, and yet they remain separate, distinct 
from, and antagonistic to our people in thinking^ mode of life, in 
tastes and principles, and are as far from assimilation as when they 
first arrived. 

They fail to comprehend our system of government ; they perform 
no duties of citizenship ; they are not available as jurymen ; cannot 
be called upon as a posse comitatus to preserve order, nor be relied 
upon as soldiers. 

They do not comprehend or appreciate our social ideas, and they 
contribute but little to the support of any of our institutions, public 
or private. 

They bring no children with them, and there is, therefore, no pos- 
sibility of influencing them by our ordinaty educational appliances. 

There is, indeed, no point of contact between the Chinese and our 
people through which we can Americanize them. The rigidity 
which characterizes these people forbids the hope of any essential 
change in their relations to our own people or our government. 

We respectfully submit the admitted proposition that no nation, 
much less a republic, can safely permit the presence of a large and 
increasing element among its people which cannot be assimilated 
or made to comprehend the responsibilities of citizenship. 

The great mass of the Chinese residents of California are not 
amenable to our laws. It is almost impossible to procure the con- 
viction of Chinese criminals^ and we are never sure that a convic- 
tion, even when obtained, is m accordance with justice. 

This difiiculty arises out of our ignorance of the Chinese language, 
and the f^ict that their moral ideas are wholly distinct from our own. 
They do not recognize the sanctity of an oath, and utterly fail to 
comprehend the crime of peijury. Bribery, intimidation, and other 
. methods of baffling judicial action, are considered by them as per- 
fectly legitimate. It is an established fact that the administration 
of justice among the Chinese is almost impossible, and we are, there- 
fore, unable to protect them against the persecutions of their own 
countrymen, or punish them for offenses against our own people. 
This anomalous condition, in which the authoritj^ of law is so gener- 
ally vacated, imperils the existence of our republican institutions to 
a degree hitherto unknown among us. 

This mass of aliens are not only not amenable to law, but they are 
governed by secret tribunals unrecognized and unauthorized bylaw. 
The records of these tribunals have been discovered, and are found 
to be antagonistic to our legal svstem. 

These tribunals are formed by the several Chinese companies or 
guilds, and are recognized as legitimate authorities by the Chinese 
population. They levy taxes, command masses of men, intimidate 
interpreters and witnesses, enforce perjury, regulate trade, punish 
the refractory, remove witnesses beyond the reach of our Courts, 
control liberty of action, and prevent the return of Chinese to their 
homes in China without their consent. In short, they exercise a 
despotic sway over one-seventh of the population of the State of 
California. 

They invoke the processes of law onljr to punish the independent 
action of their subjects; and it is claimea that they execute the 
death penalty upon those who refuse obedience to their decrees. 

We are disposed to acquit these companies and secret tribunals of 

2 
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the .charge of deliberate intent to supersede the authority of the 
State. The system is inherent and part of the fibre of the Chinese 
mind, and exists because the Chinese are thoroughly and perma- 
nently alien to us in language and interests. It is nevertheless a 
fact that these companies or tribunals do nullify and supersede the 
State and National authorities. 

Their government in the main may be just, but is subject to the 
terrible abuse which always belongs to irresponsible personal gov- 
ernment But whether just or unjust, the fact remains, that they 
constitute a foreign government within the boundaries of the 
Republic. 

That we have not overstated the facts, we beg to refer briefly to 
some of the testimony of Teputable witnesses, given under the sanc- 
tion of an oath, before this Committee. 

James R. Rogers, a San Francisco officer of intelligence and expe- 
rience, testifies as follows, (see volume of testimony herewith trans- 
mitted, p. 61) : 

A. — I do not know of my own knowledge that such a tribunal 
exists (secret Chinese tribunal). I only know that when a China- 
man swears differently from what they want him to his life is in 
danger. They sometimes use our Courts to enforce their orders, just 
as policy may direct. They have no regard for our laws, and obey 
them, so far as they do, only through fear. 

D. J. Murphy, District Attorney of the City and County of San 
Francisco, and one of the ablest and most experienced criminal 
lawyers in the State, testifies as follows, (Evidence, pp. 82 and 83) : 

Q. — In your official capacity, have you been brought into contact 
with Chinese? 

A. — Yes, sir ; I have looked on my docket for two years, and I find 
that of seven hundred cases that I examined before the Grand Jury 
one hundred and twenty were Chinese, principally burglaries, grand 
larcenies, and murders— chiefly burglary. They are very adroit and 
expert thieves. I have not had time to examine for the last two and 
a half years, but the proportion has largely increased during that 
time. 

Q.— Do you find any difficulty in the administration of justice, 
where they are concerned ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. In capital cases, particularly, we are met with per- 
jury. ^ I have no doubt but that they act under the direction of 
superiors, and swear as ordered. In many cases witnesses are spir- 
ited away, or alibis are proven. They can produce so many wit- 
nesses as to create a doubt in the minds of jurymen, and thus escape 
justice. In cases where I have four or five witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion, they will bring in ten or fifteen on the part of the defense. They 
seem to think that numbers mus.t succeed, and it very frequently so 
happens. It frequently occurs that before the Grand Jury, or on 
preliminary examination, witnesses swear so as to convict, but on 
the trial they turn square around and swear the other way. I have 
heard it said that they have secret tribunals where they settle all 
these things, but I know nothing of that. It is my impression that 
something of the kind exists, and I think they sometimes use our 
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Courts to enforce their decrees. I have had to appeal to Executive 
clemency for pardon for Chinamen sent to the State Prison by false 
swearing, under circumstances which led me to believe them to have 
been the victims of some organization of that kind. 

Q. — ^Innocent men can be convicted? 

A. — ^Yes ; and I have no doubt innocent men are convicted through 
the medium of periury and "jobs" fixed up on them. I have had 
doubts, during the last three months, in cases of magnitude, involv- 
ing long terms of imprisonment. 

Q. — ^Among reputable lawyers of this city, who have had expe- 
rience with Chinese testimony in the Courts, what value has that 
testimony, standing b;^ itself? 

A: — By itself, and without being corroborated by extrinsic facts or 
white testimony, it is very unreliable. 

Mr. Ellis, Chief of Police of the City of San Francisco, and who 
has been attached to the police force of that city for twenty years, 
testifies as follows, (Evidence, p. 112) : "That it is generally believed 
that the Chinese have a Court where differences are settled; and 
that, if, in secret, it determines to convict or acquit a Chinaman (on 
trial before our Courts) that judgment is carried out. In a great 
many cases I believe they have convicted innocent men upon per- 
jured evidence." 

Ah Dan, the Chinese interpreter of one of the Sacramento Courts, 
testifies as follows, (Evidence, pp. 121 and 122) : 

Q. — Do you know District Attorney Jones ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you tell him last week that some of them threatened to 
kill you? 

A. — ^Ycs, sir; some of them. A man came to me a few days ago 
and told me they were going to kill a Police Court interpreter, 
advising me to leave the city, because he said somebody would come 
and kill me; some men had put up rewards, and some men whom I 
did not know were coming from San Francisco to kill me. I was 
before the Grand Jury and explained the game of " tan," and for this 
they put up the reward, and I am to be killed by three men from 
San Francisco I don't know. The reward offered for my life is five 
or six hundred dollars. I have heard of rewards of this kind being 
put up here and elsewhere. I have not seen any here, but have in 
San Francisco. They are in Chinese, and posted up, saying that 
these men will make agreement, if some man Kill another, to pay the 
murderer so much money. These agreements for murder are red 
papers written in Chinese, and say they will give so much money on 
condition you kill so-and-so, naming the person. If the murderer 
is arrested they will get good counsel to defend him. If he is sent 
to prison, they will pay him so much money to recompense him, and 
if he is hung they will send so much money to his relatives in China* 

Q. — ^Did you go to officer Jackson and ask him not to subpoena 
you, if he could help it, in the Hung Hi case ? 

A. — ^Yes. I said to him, " I don't know about the case. If you 
put me on the stand, and it don't go as they want it, they will blame 
me." 

Q. — Didn't you tell him you were afraid they would kill you? 
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A, — I did tell him so. 

Q. — ^You were afraid ? 

A.— Yes, sir. I told Charley O'Neil some put up money to kill 
me. He told me not to fear— to keep a look out for myself. In case 
I testify here to all I know, I'm afraid they will kill me. 

Mr. Charles T. Jones, who for several years past has been the able 
and efficient District Attorney of Sacramento County (the county in 
which is located our State Capitol), testifies as follows, (Evidence, 
pp. 124 and 125): ♦ >v , 

A.— During my term of office I have had considerable to do with 
Chinese criminals, and always have great difficulty in convicting 
them of any crime. I remember well the case of Ah Quong, spoken 
of a few moments ago by Ah Dan. At the time I was defending 
three parties charged with kidnaping, and I had Ah Quong as 
interpreter, knowing him to be honest and capable. The circum- 
stances of the case were these: A Chinaman wanted to marry a 
woman then in a house of prostitution. She desired to marry him, 
and he went with two of his friends to the house. She went with them. 
They drove out of town to get married, when the Chinaman who 
owned her heard of it and started some officers after her. She was 
arrested and surrendered to these Chinamen, with instructions to 
bring her into Court next day. I had this man to interpret for me, 
being well satisfied that she would swear that she was not being kid- 
napped. The next day the owners brought into Court a woman whom 
the defendants informed me was not the one at all, but another. 
The attorneys for the other side insisted that it was, believing 
the statements of their Chinamen to that eflect. The case was 
postponed for two or three days, when it was shown that the woman 
ofifered was not the one taken away. This interpreter told me they 
would kill him as sure as these defendants were not convicted. We 
went out of the Court-room, and he told me he was afraid to go on I 
street. I told him not to go then, but I did not think they would 
trouble him. Half an hour afterwards he was brought back, shot in 
the back, and a hatchet having been used on him, mutilating him 
terribly. This was in broad daylight, about eleven o'clock in the 
morning, on Third and I streets, one of the most public places in 
the City of Sacramento. There were hundreds of Chinese around 
there at the time, but it was difficult, in the prosecution of the case, 
to get any Chinese testimony at all. It happened that there were a 
few white men passing at the time, and we were enabled to identify 
two men, and they were convicted and sent to the State Prison for 
life, after three trials. They attempted to prove an alibi, and after 
swearing a large lot of Chinamen they said they had twenty more. 
The Chinese use the Courts to gain possession of women. Sometimes 
it happens that where a man is married to a woman, they get out a 
warrant for his arrest, and before he can get bail they have stolen 
the woman and carried her off to some distant place. I have had 
Chinamen come to me to find out how many witnesses I had in 
cases. If they found out they would get sufficient testimony to over- 
ride me. Before I was District Attorney I have had Chinese come 
to me to defend them, and ask me how many witnesses I wanted, 
and what was necessary to prove in order to acquit. 
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Q. — ^Do you often find that upon preliminary examinations and 
before the Grand Jury there is enough testimony to warrant a con- 
viction, but on the trial these same witnesses swear to an exactly 
opposite state of facts ? 

A. — ^Very frequently. 

Q.— To what do you attribute that? 

A.— I attribute that to the fact that they had tried the case in Chi- 
nese Courts, where it had been finally settled. I have records in my 
office of a Chinese tribunal of that kind, w^here they tried offenders 
according to their own rules, meted out what punishment they 
deemed proper, etc. These records were captured in a room on I 
street, between Fourth and Fifth. I had them translated by an inter- 
preter from San Francisco, and used them on the trial of the rob- 
bery cases. The records recite that the members enter into a solemn 
compact not to enter into partnership with a foreigner ; that a cer- 
tain man did so, and the company offers so manjr round dollars to 
the man who will kill him. They promise to furnish a man to assist 
the murderer, and they promise, if he is arrested, they will employ 
able counsel to defend him. If convicted, he should receive, I think, 
three dollars for every day he would be confined, and in case he died, 
certain money would be sent to his relatives. These records appeared 
in evidence and were admitted - also, a poster that was taken from a 
house, offering a reward for the killing of this man. This poster was 
placed on a house in a public street. Being written in Chinese, of 
course they alone knew its contents, and informed us of them. 

Mat. Karcher, for many years past Chief of Police for the City of 
Sacramento, testifies as follows, (Evidence, pp. 128 and 129) : 

Q^ — Do you know anything about their putting up offers of rewards 
upon walls and street corners, written in Chinese, for the murder or 
assassination of given Chinamen? 

A.— Yes. Of course I could not read Chinese, but I secured some 
of these posters, and had an interpreter from San Francisco come up 
here and interpret them. They were rewards for the murder of some 
Chinamen who did something contrary to their laws. Thev have 
their own tribunals where they try Chinamen^ and their own laws to 
govern them. In this way the administration of justice is often 
defeated entirely, or, at least, to a very great extent. I know this, 
because I was present at a meeting of one of their tribunals about seven 
years ago. There was some thirty or forty Chinamen there, one 
appearing to act as Judge. Finally, the fellow on trial was convicted 
and had to pay so much money, as a fine for the commission of the 
offense with which he was charged. Generally, their punishments 
are in the nature of fines ; but sometimes they sentence the defend- 
ant to death. In cases in the Police Court we have often found it 
difficult to make interpreters act. They would tell us that they 
would be killed if they spoke the truth; that their tribunals would 
sentence them to death, and pay assassins to dispatch them. About 
two years and a half or three years ago Ah Quong was killed. Dur- 
ing the trial, at which he was interpreter, there were a great many 
Chinamen. I stationed officers at the doors, and then caused each 
one to be searched as he came out of the room, the interpreter haying 
told me that he feared they would murder him. Upon these China- 
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men I found all sorts of weapons— hatchets, pistols, bowie-knives 
Chinese swords, and many others. There were forty-five weapons iu 
all, I think, concealed about their persons in all kinds of ways. The 
interpreter testified in that case, and half an hour after leaving the 
Court-room he was brought back, shot, and cut with hatchets. He 
was terribly mutilated, and lived only a few moments after being 
brought to the station-house. The murderers were arrested, but 
attempted to prove an alibi, and had a host of Chinese witnesses 
present for that purpose. Although there were some hundreds of 
Chinese present at the time of the murder, the prosecution was forced 
to rely upon the evidence of a few white men who chanced to see the 
deed committed. We were opposed at every turn by the Chinamen 
and the Chinese companies. As a general thing it is utterly impos- 
sible to enforce the laws with any certainty against those people, 
while they will themselves use our laws to persecute innocent men 
who have gained their enmity. They seem to have no ideas con- 
cerning the moral obligation of an oath, and care not for our form 
of swearing. 

Lem Schaum, a Christian Chinaman, testifies as follows, (Evi- 
dence, p. 139) : 

Q-~Ji_^.y<^^ '^^ovr anything about notices of rewards being posted 
up in Chinese quarters in San Francisco or here, for the punishment 
ot certain men— a notice of this kind: Five hundred dollars or six 
hundred dollars will be given for the assassination or murder of 
someChniaman? 

A.— I do. That is a Chinese custom. When members of a com- 
pany do anj^thing against the rules of that company they are pun- 
ished. Suppose one member of a company comes to me and says: 

do and steal a woman from a Chinaman," and I do so for him. 
Because I favor him, his enemies prove I stole the woman, and put 
?I^i^:.^^^^^^ of five hundred or one thousand dollars to have me 
killed. That is the way they do. 

Q-— Do they post those rewards up publicly ? 

A.— I think not ; I think they do that in secret. 

Q-.~Has it been your experience that those secret judgments are 
carried into execution? 

A.—' * * Every time. 

Q.— Almost every time a judgment is entered that a man shall die, 
and they offer so much money to have him killed, the man is killed r 

A.— Exactly. 

Q- — They take every advantage? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.— That is regarded as a death sentence? 

^•T7T®®> sir. The man knows he has to die, but gets out of the 
way if he can. 

Q.— That makes it difficult for any Chinamen, if they are disposed, 
to protect women? ^ 

A. — Yes, sir. 

^—}^ ?; Chinaman takes a woman to the Mission, that sort of 
reward will be offered? 
A.— Yes, sir- most likely. 
Q.— Do you know of their custom of settling cases that get into the 
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Courts? For instance, a Chinaman is arrested for kidnaping one 
of these women. Do you know anything about their settling that 
among themselves and keeping the testimony away from the* Courts? 

A. — I believe they do that. 

Q.— They have some sort of tribunal in which they settle this thing 
for themselves? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Have they a tribunal which punishes for offenses against their 
customs? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. For instance, suppose I should march myself out 
and kill a Chinaman. I am brought before the company and made 
to pay a fine. They take the money and send it back to the family 
of the killed party to support his mother. 

Q.— If you kill a member of the See-yup Company, the See-yup 
Company will determine, through this tribunal, that you shall pay 
so much money? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.— Suppose you pay that money? 

A.— Then I will be all right. 

Q.— They would not try to punish you by law? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q — Suppose you refuse to pay the money? 

A. — ^I must go through the American Courts. 

Mr. Ellis. Chief of Police for San Francisco, testifies as follows, 
(Evidence, p. 112): 

Q.— What are the difficulties in the way of enforcing laws in cases 
where the Chinese are concerned? 

A.— The Chinese will swear to anything, according to orders. 
Their testimony is so unreliable that they cannot be believed. 

Q.— What is the greatest difficulty in the way of suppressing pros- 
titution and gambling? 

A.— To suppress these vices would require a police force so great 
that the city could not stand the expense. It is difficult to adminis- 
ter justice, because we do not understand their language, and thus 
all combine to defeat the laws. 

Q. — What is their custom of settling cases among themselves, and 
then refusing to furnish testimony? 

A. — It is generally believed to be true that the Chinese have a Court 
of arbitration where they settle differences. 

Q.— After this settlement is made, is it possible to obtain testimony 
from the Chinese? 

A.— If in secret they determine to convict a Chinaman, or to accjuit 
him, that judgment is carried out. In a great many cases I believe 
they have convicted innocent men through peijured evidence. 

Mr. Davis Louderback, for several years past Judge of the Police 
Court of San Francisco, testifies as follows, (Evidence, p. 93): 

Q. — ^What do you know about the habits, customs, and social and 
moral status of the Chinese population of this city? 

A. — I think they are a verv immoral, mean, mendacious, dishonest, 
thieving people, as a general thing. 
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Q.; — What are the difficulties in the way of the administration of 
justice where they are concerned? 

A. — ^As witnesses, their veracity is of the lowest degree. Thev do 
not appear to realize the sanctity of an oath, and it is difficult to 
enforce the laws, where they are concerned, for that reason. They 
are very apt, in all cases and under all circumstances, to resort to 

{)erjury and the subornation of perjury. They also use our criminal 
aw to revenge themselves upon their enemies, and malicious prose- 
cutions are frequent. 

Mr. Charles Wolcott Brooks, for sixteen years Japanese Consul in 
San Francisco, and one of the attaches of the Japanese Embassy to 
the Great Powers, testifies (Evidence, p. 37) that one of the great 
difficulties about this immigration "is the organization of a foreign 
hostile force within the territory of the United States. It is a very 
difficult thing, however, to tell how you are going to administer jus- 
tice when Chinese tribunals of that kind exist. It is practically 
impossible. The Chinese are very deceitful, and that very deceit is 
an indication of a weaker race. A weak man makes up in lying 
what he lacks in strength. They feel that weakness, and they con- 
ceal it by strategy and deceit." 

And, again, (Evidence, p. 38) : 

"The Chinese are bad for us, because they do not assimilate and 
cannot assimilate with our people. They are a race that cannot mix 
with other races, and we don't wish them to. The Chinese are bad 
for us, because they come here without their families. Families are 
the centers of all that is elevating in mankind, yet here we have a 
very large Chinese male population. The Chinese females that are 
here make this element more dangerous still." 

And, again, (Evidence, pp- 42 and 43): 

Q. — Do you think that they (the Chinese) have any particular love 
for our institutions? 

A. — I don't think they have any at all. They come purely as a 
matter of gain— as a matter of dollars and cents. If it is profitable, 
they will come. If it is not profitable, they will not come. The very 
fact of their retaining their own dress and customs, and keeping 
themselves so entirely separate, as a people, shows that they have not. 
Contrast them with the Japanese. The Japanese who go abroad are 
persons who have money to spend, and they go for pleasure and infor- 
mation. They adopt the manners and customs of Americans. Our 
dress and our language they seek. The Chinese come abroad, not to 
spend, but to accumulate. They maintain their own customs and 
language. The Japanese like our institutions. The Chinese do not, 
but hate us most cordially, and hate the Japanese more than any 
other people — a hate which is as cordially returned by the Japanese. 
There is nothing in common between them. In eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, the population of China was four hundred and thir- 
teen million two hundred and sixty-seven thousand and thirty. 
That is the latest census that I have any account of. 

Q.— Japan is a young, growing country? 
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A. — ^Yes, sir. Compared with China, it is like comparing a young, 
growing nation with an old, dying one. It is generally supposed 
that they are the same race; but this is not so. They are of abso- 
lutely different origin, and there is no sympathy, no similarity 
between them, They are an enterprising people. I think that the 
Japanese are of Turkish blood; of the same race as the Turks or 
Arabians. 

HUMAN SLAVERY. 

The Chinese have, through certain guilds or companies, established 
a peculiar, but revolting, kind of slavery upon the Pacific Coast. 
Hundreds of Chinese women are bought and sold at prices ranging 
from three to eight hundred dollars. These women are compelled 
to live as prostitutes for the pecuniary profit of their owners; they 
are under constant and unceasing surveillance; they are cruelly 
beaten if they fail to make money for their owners; and they are 
left to starve and die uncared for when they become sick or unprofit- 
able. The great majority of these slaves do not know that they have 
rights, though they would be glad to escape if they could. Some- 
times they wish to marry and escape with their chosen husband, but 
they are speedily kidnaped and returned to their owners. 

Sometimes their owners invoke the aid of our Coui*ts, arrest the 
Chinese who seek to marry these women, upon some criminal charge, 
and keep them in prison until they obtain possession of the women, 
when the prosecution is suffered to go by default. "Warrants are 
easily procured for these purposes, because our officers are ignorant 
of the Chinese language, and because of the extraordinary cunning 
of the Chinamen who control this business. And thus these women 
are held in slavery for life without hope of relief. . 

We do not charffe the better classes of the Chinese, or the six com- 

Sanies, with complicity in this crime, and we are confident that they 
esire the suppression of this evil. It is evident, therefore, that this 
form of slavery is sustained by an organization which is all-powerful 
as against the six companies and the municipal and State govern- 
ments of California. 

The Rev, Otis Gibson, a clergyman of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, formerly a missionary to China, and now at the head of the 
Chinese Mission of that church in the City of San Francisco, testifies 
as follows, (Evidence, p. 33) : 

The women as a general thing are held as slaves (referring to the 
Chinese women in this State). They are bought or stolen in China 
and brought here. They have a sort of agreement, to cover up the 
slavery business, but it is all a sham. That paper makes the girl say 
that she owes you four hundred dollars or so, passage money and 
outfit from China, and has nothing to pay. I being the girl, this 
man comes up and offers to lend me the money to pay you if I will 
agree to serve him, to prostitute my body at his pleasure, wherever 
he shall put me, for four, five, or six years. For that promise. of 
mine, made on the paper, he hands him the four hundred dollars, 
and I pay the debt I owe you according to contract. It is also put in 
the contract that if I am sick fifteen days no account shall be taken 
of that, but if I am sick more than that I shall make up double. If 
3 
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I am found to be pregnant within a month, you shall return the 
money and take me again. If I prove to have epilepsy, leprosy, or 
am a stone woman, the same thing is done. 

Q. — ^Are these contracts regarded as moral among the people who 
make them? 

A. — ^Well, there is a certain class of knaves among Chinamen who 
have no morals at all. 

Q. — ^These contracts are sustained by the great mass of Chinamen 
here, are they not? 

A. — I think there is in existence now-— there has been — a company 
of men engaged in this traffic of women ; not the six companies, but 
a guild like the Washing Company. They have their rules and their 
regulations, and they stand by each other. One of these companies 
is called the Hip-ye-Tong. When a Chinaman runs away with a 
woman from one of these brothels and marries her, he is followed by 
these companies and asked to pay them her value or look out for the 
consequences. It is a common thing for them to use the processes of 
our Courts to protect their interests — ^their assumed rights. If a 
woman escapes from a brothel, she is arrested for some crime, and 
possession is obtained in that way. Where she marries, the chances 
are that both man and woman will be arrested, or the man will be 
arrested and the woman run off to some other place. Sometimes 
Chinese come to me to get married. I don't care to marry them, and, 
to discourage it have set my price at ten dollars, whereas the 
Justices' fees are only two dollars. They seem to have a sort of indefi- 
nite and unreasonable idea of protection when they come to me. 

Q. — ^You used the term " stone woman." What do you understand 
by that? 

A. — I did not know and asked them. They said it was a woman 
so naturally disabled that a man could not have any intercourse 
with her. 

Q. — ^Then, so far as the women are concerned, they are in slavery, 
with more hard features than have been known to white races? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. And even after the term of prostitution service is 
up, the owners so manage as to have the women in debt more than 
ever, so that their slavery becomes life-long. There is no release 
frotn it. 

Q. — ^When these people become sick and helpless, what becomes of 
them? 

A. — ^They are left to die. 

Q. — ^No care taken of them ? 

A. — ^Sometimes, where the women have friends. 

Q. — Don't the companies take care of them ? 

A. — ^Not frequently. 

Q. — ^Is it not a frequent thing that they are put out on the side- 
walk to die, or in some room without water or food? 

A. — I have heard of such things ; I don't know. I don't think 
they are kind; I think they are very unkind to the sick. Some- 
times the women take opium to kill themselves. They do not know 
they have any rights, but think they must keep their contracts, and 
believe themselves under obligations to serve in prostitution. 

Q. — ^What is their treatment ? Is it harsh ? 

A. — ^They have come to the asylum all bruises. They are beaten 
and punished cruelly if they fail to make money. When they become 
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worn out and unable to make any more money, they are turned 
to die. 
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The Rev. A. W. Loomis, a Presbyterian clergyman, at the head of 
the Chinese Mission established by his church in San Francisco, 
says, (Evidence, pp. 65 and 66) : 

These Chinawomen that you see on the streets here were brought 
for the accommodation of white people, not for the accommodation 
of Chinese ; and if you pass along the streets where they are to be 
found, you will see that they are visited not so much by Chinese as 
by others — sailors and low people. The women are in a condition of 
servitude. Some of them are inveigled away from home under prom- 
ise of marriage to men here, and some to be secondary wives, while 
some are stolen. They are sold here. Many women are taken from 
the Chinese owners, and are living as wives and as secondary wives. 
Some have children, and these children are legitimate. 

Q. — ^These women engaged in prostitution are nothing more than 
slaves to them ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; and every one would go home to-day if she were free 
and had her passage paid. 

Q, — ^They are not allowed to release themselves from that situa- 
tion, are they ? 

A. — I think they are under the surveillance of men and women, so 
that they cannot get away. They would fear being caught and sold 
again, and carried off to a condition even worse than now. 

Q. — ^Are not the laws here used to restrain them from getting 
away— are they not arrested for crime? 

A. — Oh, yes. They will trump up a case, have the woman arrested, 
and bring people to swear what they want. In this way they manage 
to get possession of her again. 

Q.— Have they at any time interfered with the women brought to 
your mission? 

A.— -We have not at our Mission, but I think Mr. Gibson has had 
interference from them. 

Q. — Do you know what they do with the women when they become 
sick and useless ? 

A. — ^I do not know. I have seen some on the street that looked in 
bad condition, and I have heard of their being abandoned to die, but 
I have never seen any case of that kind. 

Q. — Do you know how they treat these people? 

A. — ^I understand they treat them very badly. Women have come 
to the Home with bruises and marks of violence on their persons. 
I think their condition is a very hard one. 

Q. — ^Then it is a slavery which, from the very first, destroys body, 
soul, and everything else ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; and the women would be glad to escape from it if 
they knew they would be protected. 

Mr. Alfred Clark, for nineteen years past connected with the police 
force of San Francisco, and for the last eight years Clerk of the Chief 
of Police, testifies as follows, (Evidence, p. 63) : " In regard to the 
vice of prostitution, I have here a bill of sale of a Chinawoman, and 
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a translation of the same." Witness submits a paper written in 
Chinese characters, and reads the translation, as follows : 

An agreement to assist the woman Ah Ho, because coming from 
China to San Francisco she became indebted to her mistress for pass- 
age. Ah Ho herself asks Mr. Yee Kwan to advance for her six hun- 
dred and thirty dollars, for which Ah Ho distinctly agrees to give her 
body to Mr. Yee for service of prostitution for a term of four 
years. There shall be no interest on the money. Ah Ho shall 
receive no wages. At the expiration of four years Ah Ho shall be 
her own master. Mr. Yee Kwan shall not hinder or trouble her. If 
Ah Ho runs away before her time is out, her mistress shall find her 
and return her, and whatever expense is incurred in finding and 
returning her Ah Ho shall pay. On this day of agreement An Ho, 
with her own hands, has received from Mr. Yee Kwan six hundred 
and thirty dollars. If Ah Ho shall be sick at any time for more than 
ten days, she shall make up bjr an extra month of service for every 
ten days sickness. Now, this agreement has proof— this paper 
received by Ah Ho is witness. 

TUNG CHEE. 

Twelfth year, ninth month, and fourteenth day (about middle of 
October, eighteen hundred and seventy-three.) 

The Chinese women are kept in confinement more by fear than by 
anything else. They believe the contracts to be good and binding, 
and fear the consequences of any attempt at escape. 

Mr. Clark was recalled, and testified as follows, (Evidence, 
p. 69): 

Q. — ^Suppose a Chinawoman escapes, what do the owners do ? 

A. — Follow her and take her back. If they fail, they generally 
have her arrested for larceny, and get possession in that way. They 
use the processes of our Courts to keep these women in a state of 
slavery. Thejr do not let them get out of their clutches, however, if 
they can help it, for they know that there is no legal way of reclaim- 
ing them. When they become sick and helpless, there are instances 
where they have been turned out to die. The bones of women are 
not returned to China, as are the bones of the men. The six companies 
do not control this woman business ; it is under the management of 
an independent company, called the Hip-ye-Tong. Whether they 
import the women or not, I don^t know, out they look after afiFairs 
here. A Chinaman married a woman at Gibson's, and after the 
marriage received notice that he must pay for the woman or be dealt 
with according to the Chinese custom. He was made to believe 
that he would suffer personally if he did not comply with their 
demands. Acting upon information, we arrested a number of them, 
and got some of their books, which we had translated. On the rolls, 
I think there were one hundred and seventy women. Seven or eight 
Chinamen were arrested, but all the witnesses we could get for the 
prosecution did not exceed three or four, and no conviction was had. 

He also produced other " bills of sale" similar to the one above 
quoted, which had been taken by the police. 
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Mr. Andrew McKenzie, a local officer, testifies as follows, (Evi- 
dence, p. 89) : 

Q, — How are Chinese women held here? 

A. — I think Mr. Rogers can inform you on that point better than 
I can. He was employed by the Chinese up at the barricoon. * * 

Q. — What do you mean by barricoon ? 

A. — ^A place where women coming from the ships are placed. It 
is underneath the joss-house or the old theatre fronting on St. Louis 
Alley, and running to Dupont Street. They are kept there until 
apportioned out. 

Q. — Is it not a notorious fact that these Chinese prostitutes are held 
as slaves, subject to the pleasure of their owners? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Wong Ben, a Chinaman in the service of the San Francisco police 
force, testifies as follows, (Evidence, p. 100) : 

Q. — ^Who bring the Chinese women here? 

A. — ^Wong Fook Soi, Bi Chee, An Geo, and Wong Woon. 

Q. — ^What do these men do? 

A. — ^They keep gambling-houses and houses of prostitution. 

Q. — ^To what company do these men belong? 

A, — An Geo belongs to the See-yup Company ; Wong Woon to the 
Sam-yuf> Company. That fellow has got lots of money. He buys 
women in Chma for two hundred or three hundred dollars, and 
brings them out here and sells them for eight hundred or nine hun- 
dred dollars, to be prostitutes. 

Q. — How do they get those women in China? 

A. — ^InTartary. They are " big feet" women, and are sometimes 
bought for ninety dollars. When they bring them out here thej^ 
sell them for nine hundred dollars. 

Q.— What do they do with them? 

A. — ^They make them be prostitutes. If they don't want to be 
prostitutes they make them be. 

Q. — Can they get away? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — What do they do with them when they get sick and can not 
work any longer? 

A. — ^They don't treat them well at all. They don't take as much 
care of them, whether they are sick or well, as white people do a dog. 
Chinawomen in China are treated first rate, but in California these 
" big feet" women are treated worse than dogs. 

Mr. Bovee testifies as follows, (Evidence, p. 108) : 

Q. — ^Are these prostitutes bought and sold and held in bondage ? 

A. — Yes ; that has always been my idea. 

Q. — How do they treat their sick and helpless? 

A. — I have seen them thrown out on the street and on the side- 
walk, and I have seen them put into little rooms, without light, bed- 
ding, or food. They were left to die. 

Q. — ^What opportunities have these women to escape, if they should 
desire? 
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A.-r-I don't see that they have any at all, for where a woman escapes 
a reward is offered and she is brought back. Where they can get her 
in no other way they use our Courts. 

Charles P. O'Neil, an officer of the Sacramento police force, testi- 
fies as follows, (Evidence, p. 115) : 

Q. — Do you know how these women are held— whether they are 
owned by anybodv, or whether anybody claims to own them? 

A. — Only from heresay. I have heard them (the Chinamen) fre- 
^[uently say that they bought them. On one occasion I was called 
into a Chinese house, and there saw four hundred and fifty dollars 
pass between a woman and a man. They wanted me to be a witness 
to the fact, and I witnessed it. Some time afterwards the woman told 
me that her boss had sold her for four hundred and fifty dollars. 
That was the contract I witnessed, but it being in Chinese I did not 
understand it at the time. The woman soon after committed suicide. 
She did not like this man to whom she had been sold, and committed 
suicide by drowning. From my experience as an officer, I know that 
these women are kept under close surveillance. 

Q — ^jg jt possible for them to escape, or is there any reasonable 
probability that any of them could escape from that servitude? 

A. — ^No; not without they are protected by the white people. I 
have known them to attempt to escape, and have known them to 
have been sent for and brought back. To do this they use different 
means, principally money. They use, also, the machinery of the 
American Courts to enforce these contracts, it being customary to 
have these women arrested for larceny or some crime, in order to get 
the more secure i^ossession of them. In the prevention of this thing 
the principal difficulty lies in the fact that we don't understand their 
language. We do not know what they^ are getting at, and they will 
tell such well concocted stories that it is almost impossible to get at 
the truth as we can with white persons. A Chinaman has a right to 
go before a magistrate and make out that a crime has been commit- 
ted by a person, and a magistrate, having no means of ascertaining 
the truth, must issue his warrant. 

This officer also testifies that these women are kept closely con- 
fined, and are often beaten ; that when one of them became sick or 
helpless they are turned out to die. 

Mat. Karcher, for many years Chief of Police for Sacramento City, 
testifies, (Evidence, p. 131) : 

Q. — Do you know what they do with their sick when they become 
helpless and unable to make more money? 

A. — ^Put them in some out-house, or on the sidewalk, to die. 

Q. — ^Without food or bedding? 

A. — Generally. I have found men and women, both, in that con- 
dition. I have found them by accident, while hunting for other 
things — stolen goods, criminals, etc. 

Q.— You found women without food or drink, and without cov-. 
ering? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 
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Q. — ^And death would have come from disease or starvation, or 
both? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. — Is that the common way of disposing of these wonuen when 
they become useless ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir, if not the only way. 

Q. — They are less cared for than are useless domestic animals by 
the white race? 

A. — ^A great deal less. 

And, again, Mr. Karcher testifies, (Evidence, p. 128) : 

A. — ^Where one is young and good looking, and makes plenty of 
money, she is well treated. Those who are unable to malce much 
are treated very badly. 

Q. — How young are the youngest that you know of as being held ? 

A. — ^I have seen them as yoking as fifteen years. 

Q. — ^What chance have they to escape from this life,if they desire? 

A. — ^They have very little chance. 

Q.— Why is that? 

A. — Because the Chinese will swear to almost anything, and if one 
is taken away by another she is simply run off into another locality 
to be sold into slavery again. Sometimes the farce of marrying is 
gone through with in order to get the woman, who may be beyond 
their reach. As soon as the newly-made husband gets possession of 
his bride, he turns her over to her former owners. 

Q. — Do you know of cases where they have had Cliinamen arrested 
and convicted of crime simply because they have interfered with 
them? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. The arresting officer and the District Attorney have 
to be very careful lest they be made the instruments of sending inno- 
cent men to State Prison. 

Mr. Duffieldj an officer of the San Francisco police force, testifies 
as follows, (Evidence, p. 80) : 

Q. — How many families are there among the Chinese ? 

A, — ^Very few. I have never seen a decent, respectable Chinawo- 
man in my life. 

Q. — ^What is the understanding here in regard to the manner in 
which these women are held ? 

A. — ^They are held in bondage, bought and sold. I have had bills 
of sale translated by Gibson. 

Q. — ^Is it ijossible for these women to escape from that life, even if 
they desire it? 

A.— Sometimes the Chief of Police can give some protection, but 
it is customary for the owners to charge them with crimes in order 
to get possession of them again. Sometimes they kidnap them, and 
even unscrupulous white men have been found to assist them. 

Q. — Do you know what they do with them when they become sick 
and helpless? 

A. — ^They put them out on the street to die. I have had charge of 
the dead myself, on the street. I have seen sick and helpless women 
turned out in that way. 
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Lem Schaum, an intelligent Chinaman, a convert to Christianity, 
educated by Mr. Rowle and the Revs. Drs. Moore and Gamble, of 
Oakland, in this State, testifies as follows, (Evidence, pp. 136 and 
137): 

Q. — Do you know how these bad women are brought here? 

A. — They are stolen and bought in China, and brought here the 
same as we buy and sell stock. 

Q, — Their condition is a very horrible one, then? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know how they are treated? 

A. — Yes, sir. The parties who own them generally treat them 
pretty roughly. If they don't go ahead and make money the owners 
will give them a good thrashing. 

Q. — ^Is it not very common, when those women try to get away, for 
the people who own them to have them arrested for larceny, and 
things of that kind? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — They are held by fear of punishment if they try to escape ? 

A. — Exactly. 

Q. — There are cases where Chinamen have cut them all to pieces 
with knives for running away, are there not? 

A. — I have never seen any, out this is what I have heard. 

Q. — They torture them ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do they buy and sell these women here? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^And hold them in slavery? 

A. — Exactly. 

Mr. Oliver Jackson, a Sacramento police officer, testifies as follows, 
(Evidence, p. 143) : 

Q. — Do you know how these Chinese prostitutes are held — ^whether 
in slavery or not? 

A. — I think they are all held in slavery. They are all bought and 
sold the same as horses and cows, bringing prices according to age 
and beauty. 

Q. — Do you know how they are treated? 

A. — ^As slaves, and punished as the owners may choose. 

Q. — ^What sort of punishments are inflicted? 

A. — I do not know, only from hearsay. 

Q- — What chance have these women to escape if they should so 
desire? 

A. — Very little chance. Where they do get away they are gener- 
ally caught and brought back to the owners again. 

Q. — ^Do they resort to the processes of our Courts in order to recover 
women who have escaped ? 

A. — Yes, sir; in a great many cases to my knowledge. They will 
swear out a warrant for her arrest for grand lanceny or some felony. 
Sometimes it is sworn out against the man who has her, and some- 
times against both. As soon as they get possession of the woman, 
they trifle with the cases until they fall through. It is almost impos- 
sible for a woman to escape. 
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Q. — Do you know what is done with these women when they 
become sick, helpless, and incurably diseased? 

A. — ^Where they see that they will be of no further use to make 
money, they turn them out on the sidewalk to die. I have seen men 
and women also turned out to die in this manner. I have found 
dead men while searching for stolen property, and have had the 
Coroner attend to them. 

CHINESE PROSTITUTION. 

We now come to an aspect of the question more revolting still. 
We would shrink from the disgusting details did not a sense of duty 
demand that they be presented. Their lewd women induce, by the 
cheapness of their offers, thousands of boys and young men to enter 
their dens, very many of whom are inoculated with venereal diseases 
of the worst type. Boys of eight and ten years of age have been 
found with this disease, and some of our physicians treat a half dozen 
cases daily. The fact that these diseases have their origin chiefly 
among the Chinese is well established. 

The Hon. W. J. Shaw, a distinguished citizen of this State, whose 
opportunities for investigation have been ample, declares, (Evidence, 
p. 16) ; " That prostitution in China is not regarded as a disgrace, but 
IS regarded as a profession or calling. That the condition of the 
lower classes is as near that of brutes as can be found in any human 
society." Indeed, the Chinese appear to have very little apjjreciation 
of the weaker sex. Says Mr. Shaw, (Evidence, p. 16) : " It is nor are 
occurrence when a girl is born to place it on the street and abandon 
it to its fate.'' And, again, (Evidence, p. 19) : " The women in China 
occupy the same position as in most parts of Asia — virtually slaves ; 
mere creatures, to pander to the wishes of the males, and promote 
their happiness." And Mr. Charles Walcott Brooks, who, from his 
position, opportunities, and ability, is high authority upon this topic, 
observes, (Evidence, p. 42): " That the population of China has been 
decreasing lately, caused, in a great measure, by the scarcity of 
women. They drown their females as we drown kittens." 

Dr. H. H. Toland, a man standing at the head of his profession, 
testifies as follows, (Evidence, pp. 103 and 104) : 

" I have practiced medicine in this State twenty-three years." 

Q. — ^And during that time have you had one of the leading posi- 
tions, from a medical point of view, in this city ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— You are the founder of the "Toland Medical University?" 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^A member of the San Francisco Board of Health? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Of what institution were you a graduate? 

A. — ^Transylvania University, Kentucky, in eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two — one of the first Western Universities that was established 
at Lexington, Kentucky. 

Q. — It has been stated that these Chinese houses of prostitution are 
open to small boys, and that a great many have been diseased. Do 
you know anything about that? 
4 
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A.^-I tnow that is so. I have seen boys eight and ten years old 
with diseases they told me they contracted on Jackson Street. It is 
astonishing how soon they commence indulging in that passion. 
Some of the worst cases of syphilis I have ever seen in my life occur 
in children not more than ten or twelve years old. They generally 
try to conceal their condition from their parents. They come to me 
and I help screen it from their parents, and cure them without com- 
pensation. Sometimes parents, unaware of what is the matter, bring 
their boys to me, and I do all I can to keep the truth from them. 
Q. — ^Are these cases of frequent occurrence? 
A.^Yes, sir. You will find children from twelve to fifteen that 
are often diseased. In consequence of neglect, they finally become 
the worst cases we have to treat. 

Q. — What effect will that have upon the health of the community, 
in the end ? 

A. — ^It must have a bad effect, because a great many of these 
children get secondary syphilis, and it runs until it becomes almost 
incurable. Under the most favorable circumstances it takes a long 
time to eradicate it, but when it becomes constitutional, it is an 
exceedingly difiicult thing to cure it. When they come to me for 
treatment, they sometimes have secondary syphilis; sometimes 
chancre ; sometimes a tertiary form. Under most favorable circum- 
stances it takes two or three years to eradicate syphilis. 

Q. — ^Unless you have complete control of the patient for that time, 
is it not certain that the seeds of the disease remain in the system 
through life? 

, A. — It destroys life. I can show a dozen cases in the County Hos- 
pital, where, if they recover, it will be after a long course of treatment, 
and some of them will not recover at all. . The whole system becom es 
poisoned and debilitated. They are so diseased, and the system is so 
exhausted, perhaps by a big sore, or something of that sort, that they 
^ cannot be cured. 

Q. — ^When syphilis assumes a secondary and tertiary form, what 
effect will it have upon the children of such persons? 

A.— The disease is hereditary, and will be transmitted to the 
children. I have positive evidence of that in a family that I have 
been treating, where the children are diseased. The father had the 
disease when he married a healthy woman, and of three children 
born every one exhibited symptoms of syphilis. 

Q.— From your observation what would you say as to the effect it 
must have upon this community if these Chinese prostitutes are 
allowed to remain in the country ? 

A.^It w^ill fill our hospitals with invalids, and I think it would be 
a very great relief to the younger portion of the community to get 
rid of them. 

Q.— Judge Hager says, when he was in the United States Senate, 
and endeavored to take some steps to prevent immigration of this 
people, he was met by the proposition that their coming to this coun- 
try tended to advance Christian civilization, and the humanitarians 
of the East would not aid him for that reason. What is your 
opinion? 

A. — It does not tend to the advancement of Christian civilization, 
but it has the contrary effect. There is scarcely a single day that 
there are not a dozen young men come to my office with syphilis or 
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gonorrhoea. A great many of them have not means to be treated 
properly and the disease runs on until it becomes constitutional ; and 
in nine cases out of ten it is the ruin of them. I have treated a 
great many boys, and I have treated the parents. Sometimes the 
parents would come, and after going through a course of treatment 
would bring their children. 

Mr. Pierson — To what extent do these diseases come from Chinese 
prostitutes? 

A. — I suppose nine-tenths. When these persons come to me I ask 
them where they got the disease, andthey generally tell me that they 
have been with Chinawomen. They think diseases contracted from 
Chinawomen are harder to cure than those contracted elsewhere, so 
they tell me as a matter of self-protection. I am satisfied, from my 
experience, that nearly all the boys in town, who have venereal dis- 
ease, contracted it in Chinatown. They have no difficulty there, for 
the prices are so low that they can go whenever they please. The 
women do not care how old the boys are, whether five years old or 
more, so long as they have money. 

Q. — ^Then the maintenance of this population in our midst, instead 
of advancing civilization, would seem to be a crime against it? 

A. — ^That is my opinion. 

Mr, Dono'yati— Have you ever read or heard of any country in the 
world where there were so many children diseased as there are in 
San Francisco? 

A. — ^No, sir. I lived in a town of one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred students, and we had not many public houses, but the stu- 
dents were not near so diseased, in proportion to their number, as are 
the boys here in this city. 

Mr, IIaymond—GB,n you approximate the number of boys affected 
here during any given year? 

A. — ^I cannot tell exactly, because my attention has not been par- 
ticularly directed to it; but I treat half a dozen every day in the year 
of three hundred and sixty-five days. 

Q. — Is not that a fearful condition of things? 

A.— It is most frightful. Generally they are improperly treated, 
and the syphilis or gonorrhoea runs on from week to week until 
stricture results, and that is almost as bad as constitutional syphilis, 
because it requires a long time to cure it. 

Mr. Gibbs, Chairman of the Committee on San Francisco Hos- 
pitals, testifies as follows, (Evidence, p. 88) : " There *are many cases 
of young men in the hospital suffering from syphilis contracted in 
the Chinese quarter.'' Mr. David C. Woods testifies as follows, (Evi- 
dence, p. 113) : 

Mr. Haymond— How long have you resided in this State ? 
A. — ^Twenty-five years off and on. 
Q.— What position do you hold ? 
A. — Superintendent of the Industrial School. 
Q. — How long have you occupied that position ? 
A. — ^Two years and three months. 

Q. — Do you know anything about the effect the presence of a large 
Chinese population has upon the boys that are growing up here ? 
A.— I think it has a very bad effect. I find that the larger propor- 
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tion of boys who come to the school, large enough to cohabit with 
women, are afflicted with venereal diseases. 

Q.— How many boys are usually in that school? 

A. — One hundred and eighty, on an average. 

Q.— What proportion do you think are affected with that disease? 

A.— I think that, during the time I have been there, fifty have 
come with venereal diseases. 

Q. — Do you attribute that to the presence of Chinese prostitutes in 
this city? 

A. — ^They tell me so themselves. I question them, and they say 
they got it in Chinatown. 

Q. — ^What are the ages of those boys? 

A, — We have had them as young as thirteen, with gonorrhoea ; they 
have all sorts of venereal diseases. There is no time that I have less 
than two or four down with them. 

Mr. Karcher testifies as follows, (Evidence, p. 131) : 

Q.— Would boys be liable to visit the houses of white prostitutes? 

A. — ^They would not be so liable. 

Q.— Why is that? 
. A.— The prices are higher, and boys of that age will not take the 
liberties with white women that they do in Chinatown. In addi- 
tion to that, it can be said on behalf of the white women that they 
would not allow boys of ten, eleven, or fourteen years of age to enter 
their houses. No such cases have ever been reported to the police, 
while the instances where Chinese women have enticed these youths 
are very frequent. Some three years ago two boys, one thirteen and 
the other fifteen, were taken from a Chinese house of prostitution and 
brought to the Station House. One belonged here and the other to 
San Francisco. I met tlie San Francisco boy about a month after- 
wards, and found him suffering from a loathsome disease, which he 
said he contracted in that house. 

Dr. Shorb, a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, and a 
member of the Board of Health of the City of San Francisco, fully 
corroborates the testimony of Dr. Toland. All physicians agree that 
the result must be a marked increase of disease in the generation to 
come. 

The people of California are thus compelled to endure a form of 
slavery more obnoxious than any hithe^-to known in the history of 
the world, and we are more helpless in this connection than the Col- 
onies of England which are allowed to govern their internal afiairs 
without interference from the home government. 

CRIMINAL CLASSES. 

The Pacific Coast has become a Botany Bay to which the criminal 
classes of China are brought in large numbers, and the people of this 
coast are compelled to endure this affliction. We do not claim that 
all the Chinese belong to the criminal classes, for many well-behaved 
people are found among them. There are various grades of charac- 
ter among these people : The merchants and business men, who are 
often worthy of high esteem ; the cooks and house servants, who are 



often bright and trustworthy ; a class of laborers who are diligent, a 
class of laborers who are extremely dishonest, and a large number of 
professional thieves and fighters. 

We are confident that the criminal class outnumber the others m 
the proportion of seven to one. These criminal classes entail upon 
our city, county, and State governments an expense that we are not 
able to bear — ^indeed, an adequate effort to meet the necessities of the 
situation would bankrupt our treasuries. Our police force, our con- 
stabulary, and the machinery of our judicial system, are over- 
whelmed by the pressure of these necessities without ascertainable 
advantage to our people. . . , , 

An additional and very heavy expense is imposed upon our people 
by the care of their sick, who are invariably cast into the streets and 
abandoned by their companions. A further expense is laid upon our 
people by their refusal to conform to our fire ordinances ; indeed, our 
cities and villages are in constant danger of extensive conflagrations 
by reason of their mode of living. 

And while these people entail upon us these heavy expenses they 
evade the payment of taxes to an extent not tolerated in any other 
country. They contribute nothing to the support of our hospitals, 
and the cost of maintaining the Chinese in our State Prison is in 
excess of the whole amount of property taxes paid by the Chinese 
population. And yet we have no means of knowing whether these 
convicts in our prisons are justly imprisoned or the victims of the 
malice of their own countrymen. ^ -. 

We claim that these facts, proved by the evidence of good men, 
show a condition of afiairs which threaten, in time, to undermine 
the foundations of the Republic within the scope of country now 
occupied by the Chinese. 

Upon the topics last referred to, we maybe pardoned if we call the 
attention of Congress to some of the evidence taken before this com- 
mittee. , . . , , , , , 

Mr. F. F. Low, a distinguished citizen who has held many posi- 
tions of honor and trust under the State and Federal Government, 
among which have been that of Governor of California, Eepresenta- 
tive in Congress, and Minister to China, says, (Evidence, p. 6): "That 
the immigration comes, with but slight exceptions, from the single 
Province of Canton, and that it is of the lowest class.^' 
• The Eev. Otis Gibson (Evidence, p. 27), testifies as follows: 

Q^_From what class is our Chinese immigration? 

A. — From the lowest class. 

Q.— By that you mean laborers. 

A ^— "Yes sir 

q!— Do you mean degraded in a moral sense? ^ , ^ii. • 

A.— I think they are the lowest class of people. Most of the Chi- 
nese who come to this country are ignorant — ^very. I do not think 
there is one in five that can read a page of a book, and not one in 
ten that can read a small tract, or book, or newspaper through intel- 
ligently. Nearly all of them can read the signs over the stores; 
nearly all can do that much reading, but to take a book and read it, 
they cannot do it. 
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. Mr. W. J. Shaw says, (Evidence, p. 19): 

Regarding their honesty, I can mention this fact, which may inter- 
est the Committee: I was assured by all the merchants with whom 
I conversed on the subject in the towns that I visited in China, 
where there are foreign merchants residing, that nobody hired a 
Chinese servant without taking a bond from some responsible per- 
son tliat he would be responsible for any thefts that servant might 
perpetrate. It was considered there, among those with whom I con- 
versed on the subject, that Chinamen are so constituted that they 
must sooner or later steal something. It is their nature. Conse- 
quently they are not trusted in any house until they bring their 
bondsmen. When thefts are committed, and they are not of rare 
occurrence, the bondsmen pay for the things stolen. As far as I 
know and heard, no one thought of hiring a servant without taking 
a bond to meet any deficiency caused by theft. 

Mr. Altemeyer, an old resident of San Francisco, and a member of 
the firm of Einstein Brothers & Co., boot and shoe manufacturers, a 
firm that at one time employed from three to five hundred China- 
men, testifies as follows, (Evidence^ p. 50): 

Q. — ^Have yovi any contract for recompense for anything they steal? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. It is to the effect that in case a man is dishonest, or 
steals anything, the agent shall be responsible. 

Q. — ^Have you found them dishonest? 

A. — I have, in several instances. 

Q. — ^Are they honest or dishonest, as a rule? 

A.^They will bear close watching. I think they will take things 
whenever they can get a chance. ^ 

Q. — ^Has not your company compelled the Chinese company to 
make up losses amounting to four thousand dollars or five thousand 
dollars, from your Hayes Street establishment? 

A. — Yes, sir; we made the contractors pay for all the goods we did 
not find. I think we made them pay one thousand dollars. They 
found a good many of the goods themselves and returned them to 
us. The goods were found in the boarding and lodging-houses* 
^ Q, — From what you know about Chinamen would you, under any 
circumstances, be willing to trust them without watching? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Captain R. H. Joy, of Liverpool, and master of the British steamer 
Crocus, testifies as follows, (Evidence, pp. 76, 77, and 78): 

Q. — ^When did you arrive in California? 

A. — ^Two days ago. I came here in command of the British 
steamer Crocus. 

Q. — Did you bring any Chinese passengers? 

A. — Yes, sir; eight hundred and eighty-two. 

Q. — What is the character of these people? 

A. — They do not hold a very good character in their own country. 
Thej'^ were not so much trouble, however, as the papers have repre- 
sented. The accounts as published were highly embellished. We 
had a little trouble at first, but very soon stopped that. 
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Q.— Is this class a desirable one for any country to have? 

A. — I don't think it is, because of the low moral condition of the 
people. 

Q.^Have you been in Australia? 

A. — I have. 

Q.— How are the Chinese treated there? 

j^^ — ^Not very well. The inhabitants found that they were being 
crowded out by the Chinese, and have commenced driving them 
from the country. Large numbers are leaving. I brought two hun- 
dred and forty from Singapore, where they came from Australia in 
the Brisbane. I left them at Hongkong. 

Q.— As an Englishman, what would you think if they were to 
overrun your country? 

A. — It would behoove the Englishmen to drive them out. 

Q.— Why? 

A. — ^They work for low wages, and they are not the class of people 
that we would like to have in our own country. 

Q.— Why is it they can work for lower wages? 

A. — ^They can live cheaper. A handful of rice, with water, will 
sufiice for their meals. 

Mr. Haymond— How do their morals compare with those of the 
English working classes? 

A.— They are very much lower in every way. 

Q,_^liat effect, do you think, the introduction of thirty thousand 
or forty thousand Chinamen into an English city would have? 

A.— Their standard is so much lower, I don't think they would be 
allowed in any English city, and I hope never to see that happen. 

Q^ — ^In the vicinity of Canton, does an immense number of people 
live on the rivers? 

A. — ^Yes. A great many live in boats, following the occupation of 
fishermen, and working around the ships. 

Q,_What is the character of that people as law-abiding citizens? 

A.— The Chinese Government is very rotten, and exercises but lit- 
tle control over these men. The mandarins levy as much tribute as 
they can on the peoi)le around them. I suppose they must pay, in 
their turn, to some higher authority. 

Q. — Are any of them engaged in piracy? 

A.— I would not like to say. 

Q^^What is the prevailing impression among seamen who visit 
that port, as a rule? 

A.— There are very many different opinions. The general opin- 
ion is not very favorable. 

Q. — How do these people compare with the same classes of Eng- 
lish or German, about their homes? 

A.— They are very much lower— far inferior. 

Q. — ^Are their cities and towns clean or dirty? 

A. — ^Very dirty, indeed. When one has been in a Chinese city 
once, he has no ambition to return to it again. 

Q. — Have you visited the Chinese quarters in Australia? 

A.— Yes, in Melbourne. 

Q.— How are they there? 

A. — ^Very dirty. Of course they are compelled to keep the streets 
clean, but that is as far as their cleanliness goes. I think the people 
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are driving them out, now. It is being done by the people them- 
selves, not by the government. 

Q. — ^Are there many women imported to that country?. 

A. — I never saw any women there at all. 

Q. — ^Do you think they would permit the landing of a ship load of 
prostitutes? 

A. — I think it most certain that they would not. 

BAYARD TAYLOR ON THE MORALS OF THE CHINESE. 

Bayard Taylor says of them in his work entitled " India, China, 
and Japan,'' published in eighteen hundred and fiftv-five: "It is my 
deliberate opinion that the Chinese are, morally, the most debased 
people on the face of the earth. Forms of vice, which in other 
countries are barely named, are in China so common that they excite 
no comment among the natives. They constitute the surface level, 
and below them are deeps and deeps of depravity so shocking and 
horrible that their character cannot even be hinted. There are 
some dark shadows in human nature which we naturally shrink 
from penetrating, and I made no attempt to collect information of 
this kind; but there was enough in the things which I could not 
avoid seeing and hearing — ^which are brought almost daily to the 
notice of everjr foreign resident— to inspire me with a powerful aver- 
sion to the Chinese race. Their touch is volluiion, and, harsh as the 
opinion may seem, justice to our ovm race demands that they should not 
be allowed to settle on oursoiL Science may have lost something, but 
mankind has gained, by the exclusive policy which has governed 
China during the past centuries.'' 

CRIMINAL PROPENSITIES OP THE CHINESE. 

Mr. D. J. Murphy, District Attorney of San Francisco, testifies, 
(Evidence, p. 83): " That from seven-tenths to eight-tenths of the 
Chinese population of San Francisco belong to the criminal classes.'* 

Chief of rolice Ellis testifies, (Evidence, p. Ill): 

Q. — It is in testimony that there are about thirty thousand Chinese 
living in this city (San Francisco), the most of them residing in seven 
or eight blocks. Do you know what proportion of that population is 
criminal ? 

A. — I should say that there are about one thousand five hundred 
or two thousand regular criminals. 

Q. — Including those who violate the city ordinances in relation to 
fires and health, and those who live off the wages of the criminal 
classes, what is the proportion? 

A. — ^I think almost the entire population. 

Q. — Excluding from consideration the Chinese quarter, how are 
the laws and ordinances enforced in this city, as compared with other 
American cities ? 

A. — ^Favorably. 

Mr. Duffield (Evidence, p. 48), testifies as follows : 

Q. — ^How is this population (Chinese) as to criminal propensities? 
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A. — ^They are a nation of thieves. I have never seen one that 
would not steal. 

Q. — What is the proportion of criminals to the whole number? 
What is the proportion of men who follow crime for a livelihood? 

A. — I call a man who will steal a criminal. 

Q. — ^Then nearly all will be criminals? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know anything of their spiriting away witnesses and 
compounding crimes? 

A. — Yes, sir. They will do it all the time — from the Presidents 
down. 

Q. — Have they some means of settling cases outside of Court? 

A.— They all do it. 

Q. — And there is no means of getting testimony outside of the 
Chinese? 

A. — No» sir. 

Q, — And they settle crimes whenever they can do so? 

A. — Sometimes one company will prosecute another, but where 
they can settle for money, they will do it. 

Q. — Have they any regard for justice here? 

A. — No, sir; not a bit. 

Q. — How does their testimony stand in the Courts? 

A. — ^They think no more of taking an oath than they do of eating 
rice. They have no regard for our oaths at all. Their own oaths 
they regard as sacred, and the only wav you can get them to tell the 
truth is to cut oflF a rooster's head and burn China paper. They fol- 
lowed that system here in early days, but not lately. 

Q. — Is it not often the case that on a preliminary examination 
there is testimony enough to convict a man, but when you come to 
the trial these same witnesses testify exactly the reverse, or else will 
not testify at all ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

John L. Durkee, Fire Marshal for twelve years past, of San Fran- 
cisco, testifies as follows, (Evidence, p. 63): 

Q. — ^What has been your experience with fires in the Chinese 
quarter? 

A. — They burn pretty badly. A fire in the Chinese quarter is very 
troublesome, for the reason that there are so many partitions. Out 
of an ordinary room they will make two and three stories, and when 
a fire gets in there it is hard to get at it. They are the most careless 
people with fire that I ever saw in my life. There are as many fires 
there as in the balance of the city, and it is a miracle that there are 
not more. 

Q. — You have been through a great many of these buildings, have 
you not? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — How do th'ey conform to the laws and ordinances of the Board 
of Supervisors in relation to the fire ordinances? 

A. — ^They don't conform at all. They are more trouble than all 
the white people put together. 

Q. — From what part of the United States did you come? 

A. — New York. 
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Q. — How does the Chinese quarter here compare with the worst 
parts of New York of twenty-five years ago, in point of cleanliness? 

A. — I could not make the comparison, this is so infinitely filthier. 
I never saw a place so dirty and filthy as our Chinese quarter. 

Q. — Do you know the Globe Hotel, and its condition? 

A. — I have not been in it for some time, but when I was there, it 
was like the balance; probably a little worse, if possible. 

Q. — How near to the City Hall have the Chinese extended their 
quarters? 

A. — ^They are within sight and hearing distance all around here, 
and very close to the business part of town. Property around here 
is constantly depreciating in value, because of the approach of the 
Chinese. The whites cannot stand their dirt and the fumes of 
opium, and are compelled to leave their vicinity. This part of the 
city has grown very little in eight years, while other portions have 
grown very much. Houses occupied by Chinese are not fit for white 
occupation, because of the filth and stench. Chinamen violate the 
fire ordinances, and unless we catch them in the act we cannot con- 
vict. They all swear themselves clear. The only way I can account 
for our not having a great fire in the Chinese quarter is, that the 
wood is too filthy and too moist from nastiness to burn. It has too 
much dirt on it to catch fire. 

THEY PAY NO TAXES. 

Mr. Badlam, Assessor of San Francisco, testifies, (Evidence, p. 82): 
" The population of San Francisco is about two hundred and fifty 
thousana ; of that about thirty thousand are Chinese. The Chinese 
pay about one three-thousandths part of the taxes." 

The committee addressed circular letters to each County Assessor 
in the State, and from returns received, the assessed value of all 
property, real and personal, assessed to Chinese in this State, does 
not exceed one million five hundred thousand dollars. The rate of 
State tax is sixty-four cents on each one hundred dollars in value, 
and if the whole tax was paid, the revenue derived by the State from 
the property tax laid upon property held by Chinese would not 
exceed nine thousand six hundred dollars. 

The assessed value of all the property in the State is, in round 
numbers, six hundred million. 

The total population of the State is about seven hundred and fifty 
thousand, and the Chinese population is more than one-sixth of the 
whole. 

The Chinese population, amounting to at least one-sixth of the 
whole population, pays less than one four-hundredth part of the 
revenue required to support the State Government. 

The State appropriates ten thousand dollars per month for the 
support of the State Prison, the earnings of the prisoners falling that 
much short of maintaining the prison. It will be seen that the net 
cost to the State for each prisoner is about thirty cents per day ; and 
this without taking into consideration the cost of prison buildings. 

The net cost to the State of keeping one hundred and ninety-eight 
Chinese prisoners in the State Prison is not less than twent^^-one 
thousand six hundred dollars per annum, a sum twelve thousand 
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dollars in excess of the whole amount of the property tax collected 
from the Chinese population of the State. 

SANITARY ASPECTS OF THE SUBJECT. 

But we desire to call your attention to the sanitary aspect of the 
subject. The Chinese herd together in one spot, whether in city 
or village, until they transform the vicinage into a perfect hive — 
there they live packed together, a hundred living in a space that 
would be insufficient for an average American family. 

Their place of domicile is filthy in the extreme, and to a degree 
that cleansing is impossible except by the absolute destruction of the 
dwellings they occupv. But for the healthfulness of our climate our 
city populations would have long since been decimated by pestilence 
from these causes. And we do not know how long this natural pro- 
tection will suffice us. 

In almost every house is found a room devoted to opium smoking, 
and these places are yisited by white boys and women, so that the 
deadly opium habit is being introduced among our people. 
• Leprosy, that scourge of eastern nations, exists among them to 
some extent, and may oe greatly increased by immigration and con- 
tagion. 

Small-pox is domesticated among them by innoculation, and they 
are rarely free from the disease. 

Senator Lewis, a member of this Committee, who made a personal 
inspection of the Chinese quarter of San Francisco, testifies as fol- 
lows, (Evidence, p. 45) : 

"We went into places so filthy and dirty I cannot see how these 
people lived there. The fumes of opium, mingled with the odor 
arising from filth and dirt, made rather a sickening feeling creep 
over us. I would not go through that quarter again for anything in 
the world. The whole Chinese quarter is miserably filthy, and I 
think that the passage of an ordinance removing them from the city, 
as a nuisance, would be justifiable. I do not understand why a pes- 
tilence has not ere this raged there. It is probably owing to the lact 
that this is one of the most healthy cities m the world. The houses 
would be unfit for the occupation of white people, for I do not see 
how it would be possible to cleanse them, unless you burn up the 
whole quarter, and even then I doubt whether you can get rid of the 
filth.^' 

Officer Duffield (Evidence, p. 47,) testifies: 

Q. — Taking the Chinese quarter as a whole, is it as filthy as it can 
be? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. It cannot be much dirtier. 

Q. — Were you ever in New York City? 

A.^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Was there any part of that city, as it.existed twenty years ago, 
that could be compared with the Chinese quarter? 

A. — No, sir. The Five Points could not be compared with it. The 
Chinese quarter is dirtier and filthier than the Five Points were. 
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Mr. Supple testifies, (Evidence, p. 80): "They live in small places 
more like hogs than human beinpjs." . * 

Mr. Ellis, Chief of Police for San Francisco, testifies as follows 
(Evidence, p. Ill): ' 

Q. — ^Are you acquainted with the Chinese quarter of this city? 
A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^What is their condition in relation to cleanliness? 
A. — ^Very foul and filthy. 

Q. — Do you know of any quarter of any American or European 
city that will compare with it for filth? 
A. — ^No, sir. 

THE STATE GOVERNMENT POWERLESS. 

It may be suggested that a remedy for these evils can be found in 
action by the State Government, or the influence which well regu- 
lated society wields in its own defense. To this suggestion there are 
many conclusive answers. The City of San *Francisco is one of the 
best governed cities in the world. Its police force is as able and 
efficient as any, and yet the concurrent testimony of its most expe- 
rienced and reliable officers is, that it is impossible to suppress or 
punish crimes committed by the Chinese population. This popula- 
tion is chiefly confined to seven or eight blocks. These blocks con- 
stitute homes of refuge for the criminal classes. Secret tribunals, 
when arrests are made, interfere to protect the guilty and to punish 
the innocent. Our Courts swarm with Chinese witnesses, ready and 
willing to commit perjury to defeat the ends of justice. In the lan- 
guage of District Attorney Murphy: "Such witnesses, in most cases, 
raise by their testimony that doubt in the minds of jurors, which, 
under our system, requires an acquittal." We cannot in this com- 
munity assume that a man is guilty and punish him. We must pro- 
ceed according to the forms of law and establish guilt beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt. These are cardinal rules in the administration of 
criminal jurisprudence by all English speaking people. These rules 
fail when applied to a people who have no ideas of justice in com- 
mon with ours; to a people which, in its own land, cannot be 
restrained from crime and outrage even by the power of a despotic 
government. 

It may be urged that local laws would prevent Chinese prostitu- 
tion, and the consequences which flow from it. In reply, we beg to 
submit that in the nest goverened cities in the Eastern States all 
eflbrts to prevent prostitution have failed. If failure has been the 
rule without a single exception in the Eastern cities, what success 
could be expected from local laws on this coast, when the problem 
to be solved contains every factor known to the evil in the East, and 
has added that of an alien race which esteems it a legitimate busi- 
ness, and by craft and subtlety uses our laws to protect it. We must 
meet facts in the face. It is a fact, beyond question, that so long as 
this traffic in women ia permitted there is no power in the State Gov- 
ernment sufficient to protect our people from its consequences. The 
State Government has exhausted every power to that end, and has 
failed to prevent the importation of these female slaves. Stringent 
laws were enacted by the State Legislature to prevent this traffic, l^ 
eighteen hundred and seventy-four the steamer Japan arrived at the 
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port of San Francisco from China, having on board twenty-one Chi- 
nese women, some of whom had been purchased and some stolen 
from their homes. The Commissioner of Immigration, acting under 
the State law, forbid their landing and required their return to their 
hon>es. The State Courts sustained his action and the women were 
about to be returned when a writ of habeas corpus was Issued from 
the Circuit Court of the United States, and upon final hearing the 
Sl^te law was held to be in violation of the Federal laws. The effect 
of the judgment of the Federal Court was to rive these women to 
their owners, and they were in fact taken to theT>arracoons and por- 
tioned out to their masters. This is probably the first instance in 
the history of the world in which the great writ" has been used to 
consign human beings to a slavery worse than death. Let us remind 
you that the hearts of the Northern people were stirred when, in 
obedience to the mandates of the Federal Constitution and laws 
made in pursuance thereof, fugitive slaves were returned to their 
masters. That afterward, during the civil war, the whole power of 
the Federal Government was used to abolish slavery where it existed 
by virtue of local laws and the wishes of the people. California's 
Constitution, framed more than a quarter of a century ago, and 
adopted by a nearly unanimous vote, declares that neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude shall exist within her limits, save as a 
punishment for crime. Her generous people have alwaj's upheld 
that sentiment. Yet, to-day, within her borders, in defiance of her 
laws, against the wishes of her people, slavery does exist in a form 
more loathsome than ever knoM^n m a white community. It exists 
by virtue of the power wielded by Federal Courts. We will not 
believe that the people of our sister States are cognizant of these 
horrible facts. We bring them to your attention, and demand, in 
the name of humanity, that all obstacles placed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the emancipation of these unfortunate beings, or to the 
prevention of this traffic in human bodies and souls, be removed. 
The people of this State have done their duty ; the responsibility for 
a further continuance of this state of affairs rests with the people of 
our sister States. 

CAUSE OF CHRISTIANITY NOT ADVANCED. 

^ An idea is abroad that the cause of religion and Christian civiliza- 
tion is to be advanced by the presence of this people in our midst. 
There is no foundation in fact for the notion that by means of the 
Chinese on this coast the religion of mercy, love and gracious charity 
is to be giveji to the people of the Chinese Empire. We have over 
one hundred thousand Chinese in this State, and it is more than 
likely that in the last twenty-five years four times that number have 
in this State been brought in contact with our people and churches. 
Yet, of all this vast horde, not four hundred have been brought to a 
realization of the truths of Christianity. Nor is this the fault of our 
people. Earnest, faithful. Christian men and women have, with a 
devotion seldom equaled, given to the cause their best endeavors. 
Christian missions have been founded, and Christian ministers have 
labored. The wealth of the churches have been poured out in vain. 
These great efforts have been futile. It is safe to say that where one 
soul has been saved, placed to the credit side, by reason of the pres- 
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ence of the heathen hordes on this coast, a hundred white have been 
lost by the contamination of their presence. The Eev. Otis Gibson^ 
after nine years of zealous labor, says he has baptized thirty-six per* 
sons. (Evidence, p. 34.) The Presbyterian mission in San Francisco, 
under the charge of the Rev. A. W. Loomis, an earnest and zealous 
missionary laborer, has in seventeen years made eighty converts. 

The Rev. H. H. Kice, of Sacramento, a Presbyterian clergyman of 
more than ordinary ability, testifies as follows, (Evidence, pp. 161 
and 162): 

A.— I am a minister of the gospel. I am pastor of the Westmin-- 
ster Presbyterian Church, in this city. 

Q. — State generally what efforts have been made by your church 
towards the conversion of the Chinese in our midst? 

A.— There are two classes of efforts being made in relation to Chi- 
nese advancement, one secular and the other religious, although 
they are blended to some extent. We have a night school on Fourth 
Street, taught by a member of our church, where the Chinese are 
taught to read, and are given the elements of an ordinary school 
education. We do not teach them anything about the principles of 
our government. I believe that ought to be taught by the gov- 
ernment. The government ought to sustain Chinese schools, 
and, as far as possible, modify the ignorance of the Chinese race. 
The persons attending our school are mostly adults. We think it 
is our duty, because the Board of Education has not thus far opened 
the public schools to the Chinese, to educate them, for we are con- 
vinced that Chinese immigration, if left to itself, will simply be a 
flood of heathenism poured on American soil. It is therefore the 
duty of the government to rise up and control it, and teach the Chi- 
nese American customs, and give them an education, in order to civ- 
ilize them. Our mission night school simply aims to give them 
a purely secular English education. They must be educated or 
excluded, and I do not believe it is possible to exclude them. The 
result of the meeting of the Chinese and the American civilizations 
is that the Chinese will come to this country, no matter what meas- 
ures are taken to prevent it Their education is, therefore, a public 
necessity, and a move in the nature of self-protection. The burden 
of educating them ought not, however, to be thrown upon the State 
of California, but should be sustained by the Federal Government. 

Q.— It is exclusion on the one hand, or education on the other? 

A. — I will say that it is exclusion or education, and you cannot 
exclude them. 

Q.— You assume that it is a public necessity that they be educated? 

A. — It seems so to me. 

Q. — Do the Chinese come to this country to live? 

A.— No. 

Q. — ^They are here for some temporary purpose? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

The Rev. J. H. C. Bonte, Rector of Grace Church (Episcopal), in 
Sacramento City, a gentleman of culture and of deservedly high 
standing in the ministry, and one who has given to the question 
under consideration deep study, testifies as follows, (Evidence, pp- 
163 and 164): 
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Q. — Have you had occasion to examine the effect which Chinese 
immigration is having upon the people of this State? 

^^_Yes, sir. I have talked with the medical faculty in regard to 
the subject, and I have considered the question from a religious 
standpoint. • The general moral effect has been very bad upon the 
young of this country. My judgment is based upon facts I have 
gained mostly from medical men in this city.* 

Q. — Men of* standing in their profession? 

A.— The ablest and best. The general effect, according to all the 
testimony I have gathered of their presence, has been deplorably 
bad in that direction. The conversion of the Chinese to Christian- 
ity is a consummation hoped for and believed in by every Christian. 
I have no doubt whatever of the power of the gospel to regenerate 
the whole Chinese Empire. But Christian men differ as to the 
method by which this result is to be accomplished— the precise man- 
ner of reaching the Chinese. In the opinion of many good observers 
who have made this subject a study, this great result is to be accom- 
plished through Chinese instrumentality, and in their own country; 
while others believe that China is to be reached through the conver- 
sion of the Chinese in America. The former believe that the char- 
acter of a nation is not to be changed by mere preaching, but by a 
steady process of religious training and culture, under teachers of 
their own race. The missionary work of the past proves the fact 
that a heathen nation can be generally or permanently transformed 
only while in a settled condition, and while living in their natural 
surroundings. Christianity cannot be imposed upon China, but 
must be put into the Chinese ; and this work will be slow until they 
undertake it themselves. The Chinese in California are not in a 
favorable condition to hear the gospel. They are here simply for the 
purpose of making money, and as they find the great body of our 
own people engaged in the same enterprise, their love of money-get- 
ting becomes intensified by contact with our own people. They are, 
therefore, in a state of intense enthusiasm for gain, and sacrifice, like 
many of our own countrymen, everything for this one object. The 
Christian Church in California finds one of its greatest obstacles in 
this passion among our own people, and if it operates disastrously in 
the work of converting our own people, it must be even more so in 
the Chinese work. Again, the Chinese now in this country are con- 
tinually on the move, and it is almost impossible to keep up a con- 
tinuous influence upon any one of them. We have control of them 
only for a few weeks or months, when they go to localities where 
nothing is or can be done for them. I cannot see, believing as I do 
in the necessity of thorough Christian training, an opportunity of 
doing them much good while in this country. Even those who may 
remain a year or two in the same place live under conditions which 
neutralize our efforts. The Christian teacher gains their attention 
only for a few hours, while their old ways and ideas have their con- 
tinuous attention. They learn lessons, hear sermons, and learn 
Christian songs, then return to their inaccessible dens, where they 
again come under the sway of their old system. In my mind it is 
very doubtful whether a well-trained Christian could maintain his 
Christian character under similar conditions. Again, the Chinese 
are very keen observers, and let nothing pass unnoticed. We teach 
them Christianity, but they see our hoodlumism and crime, and 
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wonder that our people reject a religion which we seek to give them. 
They easily discern the fact that the Christian people are in a small 
namority. The missionaries in all lands have found their greatest 
obstacle m their own irreligious countrymen, and here the same 
obstacle operates with increased force. Under these circumstances 
we have no right to expect special results in the conversion of the 
Chinese who live among us. Besides, the Christian Church in Cali- 
forma is engaged in a severe struggle for its own existence. The 
nomadic habits of the people, their eager desire to make large for- 
tunes, their lack of religious training, weakens the church very 
materially. The mass of the people of California came here at an 
early day, and they lived for many years without church privileges, 
and do not feel the necessity of churches as the people of older coun- 
tries do. They do not stop long enough in their struggles to think 
that their early Christian training at home made them what they are, 
gave them their sense of right and wrong, imparted to them their 
great energy and hopefulness, and therefore they undervalue the 
church. For these and other reasons the Christian Church in Cali- 
fornia is very weak. The church of the Pacific slope is not organ- 
ized for the stupendous undertaking of converting the Chinese. The 
clergy are fearfully overworked, and besides, they have no special 
training for this peculiar work. The laity do not live long enough 
in a place to get into harness and learn the art of working among 
the Chinese. Besides, both men and women in* California work 
harder than the people of any other country; are more intensely 
occupied, and have less leisure. The Christian Ch urch of the Pacific 
slope IS therefore unprepared for this great emergency. The church 
has do*ie its best, but that is comparatively little. It is foolish for 
Christian people in the East to expect much in the work of convert- 
ing the Chinese, from the church of this country. In my judgment, 
the Chinese exercise as much influence among the people of this 
coast in favor of paganism as the church among the Chinese in favor 
of Christianity. The Christian Church will continue its work as 
long as the Chinese remain among us, but it will accomplish com- 
paratively little, unless the church of the East throws its whole force 
into the work. The grand contest, which is to end with the conver- 
sion of China, must be carried on in China. The work in California 
I fear, only retards our final success in China. What they see of 
Christianity here, from their standpoint, must impress them very 
unfavorably. As a Christian minister, I take no part in this opposi- 
tion to the Chinese. The Christian Church believes, of necessity, in 
the brotherhood of man, and works for the salvation of all men 
indiscriminately, because they are men for whom Christ died. But 
this is a doctrine which the State cannot, at present, administer or 
establish. The State is organized for the protection and develop- 
ment of local institutions, ideas, and interests, and cannot permit 
the presence of systems that threaten its existence. The church is 
organized to establish the Kingdom of Christ throughout the world, 
and means to do it. The Chinese question is, therefore, mainly a 
question for statesmen, and must be determined from their stand- 
point. 

Q-— I>o you think that the missionary work in California has been 
well and faithfully done, and that it has borne as good fruits as pos- 
sible, under the circumstances? 
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A. — Undoubtedly. 

Q. — Do you know anything about the difference between the 
Japanese and the Chinese? 

A. — I have had more intimate associations with the Japanese than 
with the Chinese, and there is certainly a very wide difference 
between the two nations. 

Q. — Do the Chinese have any appreciation of a republican form of 
government? 

A. — I have never found one that had the faintest conception of 
what it was. 

Q. — How are the Japanese? 

A. — ^They seem to have an instinctive knowledge of our institu- 
tions. I have read essajrs by even young Japanese girls, and they 
seem to have an instinctive insight into things as they are. ^ As far 
as I have seen the Japanese, they have come to the conclusion that 
the secret of all our greatness is in the Christian religion, I talked 
with one of the most distinguished Japanese gentlemen that ever 
came to this country, and he told me that while they might carry 
over a great many of our fine arts and fine things, still they could 
not retain them unless they took our Christianity to sustain theni^ 
In dress and appearance, Japanese coming here try to imitate Ameri- 
cans. They stop at hotels, etc., and live like Americans. I am utterly 
amazed at the difference between the Japanese and the Chinese. I 
am convinced that through Japan we are to work the conversion of 
China. 

Q. — What do you think of Senator Sargent's proposition to restrict 
immigration to ten on a ship? 

A.— It would be certainly a very desirable thing, if it can be done. 
If further immigration were stopped, I think that the churches, by 
a .concerted action, could reach these Chinese here, and, perhaps, 
make our efforts in China of more avail. The nomadic habits of 
those here are a great drawback. There is scarcely a Chinaman 
here that has not been in from ten to twenty places on the coast, and 
it is very difficult to Christianize such reamers. 

Mr. Andrew Aitken, an old and much esteemed resident of Sacra- 
mento, testifies as follows, (Evidence, pp. 157 to 160): 

Q, — ^What knowledge have you as to the efforts made on this coast 
by the Christian people to convert and bring to Christianity the 
Chinese people? 

A. — My knowledge, as far as I have assisted and observed the 
labors of others, is that it is beneficial. 

Q.— What is beneficial— what has been done? 

A.— Teaching them to read the English language, studying scrip- 
ture, and quite a number have been converted to Christianity. There 
have been nine of them made members of the Presbyterian Church ; 
of that number, one has died. 

Q. — For what length of time have you observed these matters? 

A. — I have been giving my personal attention for about three 
years— two years and a half or three years. I have been Superin- 
tendent of the Chinese School in the Presbyterian Church. That 
school is on the corner of Sixth and L streets, and is under the man- 
agement of the Presbyterian Session. 
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. Q.— How long is it since it was established ? 

A.— About two years and a half or three years. 

Q.— How many Chinamen are attending it? 

A.— On an average, about sixty last year; sometimes more and 
sometimes less; mostly adults. 

Q.— Eight or nine Chinamen have been converted ? 

A.— Nine joined our church, one died, and eight are now mem- 
bers. The first named j oined three years ago, and the balance within 
a year and a half. Generally, the same persons attend school regu- 
larly. There is a class that we call the "Bible class," composed of 
some six or seven, that are always there. 

Q.— During the time that you have known of these missionary 
efforts have the members of the church been zealous, and has every- 
thing been done that can be done to bring about a conversion of the 
Chinese? 

. A.— Yes, sir. In the evening school they are taught to read, and 
in learning they are very quick and accurate. 

Q.— Do you teach them concerning any of the principles of the 
government? a' ^ 

A.— No. 

Q- — Do they seem to know anything of them ? 

A.— We have never attempted to do anything in that direction • 
we merely teach them to read. ' 

Q.— Do you know of anything that could have been done by your 
church or Its members, within the bounds of reason, towards edu- 
cating and Christianizing the Chinese, that has not been done? 

A.— I think a little more might have been done had we started 
years ago; but since we started we have done everything that could 
be reasonably expected. I think our school is the largest school in 
the city. 

xY^^X^^^/?]^ ^^"""^ anything about the condition of the Chinese in 
the City of San Francisco ? 

A.— Only by hearsay. 

Q.— What effect do you think this Chinese immigration would 
have upon Cahforma should it be continued to the extent that it is 
now carried — three thousand five hundred or four thousand a 
month ? 

. . ^~} ^^ ^^* think it would be beneficial, especially the importa- 
tion ol so many lewd women; that is the greatest fault I see in the 
^^??^?ration of Chinese. I am not in favor of seeing a great influx 
ot Ohinese any more than any one else, but those that are here it is 
our duty to try and elevate and educate. 

x9i-~''-^^^i^^'^^^^^®^ ^^^ fi^^y thousand of these Chinese should 
settle in California it would be necessary that they should be raised 
Irom their present condition? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— What effect do you think their presence in this city has upon 
the morals of the community— do you think that it is good or bad.' 
taking it as a whole? , 

., ^•— I think, as a whole, that it has not been good— that is, taking 
the worst class. The majority are rather inclined to corrupt the 
morals of others. 

Q.— Taking the Chinese members of the Presbyterian Church, 
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what has been their conduct since— do you see any decided change 
in them ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — A very material one? 

A,— Yes, sir. They seem to have a great reverence for anything 
that is religious. They are very attentive to lessons and learn to 
have a regard for praying. They seem to have more respect for 
prayer than even our own people. , . xo 

Q. — How is it regarding their business relations — are they honest? 

A. — I see no reason to doubt that. 

Q. — Do you see any difference between them and the Chinese here? 

A.— Yes, a marked difference. They do not associate with them, 
but keep by themselves. Those who are Christians associate with 
themselves or with white people, 

Q. — Do you know what their opinion is about the effect of this 
large immigration into the country? 

A.— I do not. , . „. , 

Q^_Do you find in this city, among the intelligent people, any 
desire to resort to force or violence against the Chinese here? . 

A. — No, sir. . 

Q.— And the general impression is the impression you have ? 

A "Vrg sir 

Q.*— You express the general feeling, when you say that they are 
here and must be protected, and that it would be a disgrace to our 
country to have any attacks made upon them? 

A.— Yes, sir. That would show them that we are no better than 
they are. , , . . « 

Q,_Are there other mission schools in this city? 

A.— The Methodist Church has one, and the Congregational folks 

have one. , ,. ^i « 

Q.— Do you know how many students are attending them? 

A "^No sir. 

Q* — Do Vou know how many church members there are ? 

A.— I think one or two belong to the Congregational, and one or 
two to the Methodists. 

Q. — How is your school and mission sustained ? 

A.— The night school is sustained by the Board of Presbyterian 
Missionaries. Mr. Loomis sends me money every month to pay the 
rent and the teacher. 

Q.— Can you fix about the annual expense ? 

A.— One hundred and thirty dollars for rent; three hundred dol- 
lars for teacher ; porter, three hundred dollars ; total, seven hundred 
and thirty dollars, besides light and fuel. About one thousand dol- 
lars a year is the cost of keeping up that school. 

Q.— In that, of course, you do not include the labors of yourself? 

A.— There is no one paid except the teacher. All the other labor 
is voluntarily given. The gas is furnished by the church. 

Q^ — ^Are there any Chinese women attending that school ? 

A.— No, sir. There is one little half-Chinese girl that comes to our 
regular Sabbath School. 

Q.— Is she living with a white family ? 

A.— Yes, sir ; but you could not tell hut what she was pure white. 

Q.— You do not find any prejudice among the members of your 
church to their education and advancement, do you? 
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A. — ^There is nothing said; but since this Chinese question came 
up some have absented themselves from school. Young men com© 
in and listen to the singing, and I sometimes ask them if they will 
teach, but they refuse, saying they don*t like Chinamen, or make 
some such remark as that. 
Q«— Do they adopt the style of dress of white people ? 
A. — No. I do not think that has anything to do with it. Every 
nation has its customs in regard to dress, etc. 

Q. — What is the employment of these persons that belong to your 
church ? 
A.— Some are engaged in washing, and some are servants. 
Q. — Do you knowhow they are received by the Chinese who are 
not Christians? 

A.— They are persecuted a good deal. I will state that a boy living 
with Judge Curtis, and who died a year ago, was as good a Christian 
as ever lived in the world. He was the first Chinese member of our 
church. 
Q.— Do you meet with opposition from the mass of the Chinese? 
A.— Yes, sir. During lastyear, last winter, they tried to kick up a 
fuss at the night school, on Fourth Street, and I had to get a force of 
policemen to protect the school. They came there, and made noises, 
and tried to prevent boys from coming in. Since I got the police 
there has been no disturbance. 
Q.— These converts are not very well treated by the Chinese? 
A.— No. They are persecuted. 

Q. — Your converts do not associate with the mass of the Chinamen? 
A. — ^They do not make them their associates as they did formerly. 
They have to associate with them more or less, the same as we Chris- 
tians associate with our kind. 

Q. — From the manner in which they are received they would not 
naturally associate with them? 
A.— No. 

Q.— Do they express any intention of returning to China ? 
A. — Some of them do. We had a colporteur here who returned to 
China with the determination to preach in his own country. Since 
lie went away there is another young man who is filling his place 
and preaching in the Chinese language about five minutes every 
Sunday night to those who cannot speak English. Quon Loy was 
the teacher, and he had great influence among the Chinese. He was 
among them continually, was an industrious man, and a good Chris- 
tian. 

Q. — Is not one of the difficulties in the way of the conversion of 
Chinese their migratory habits— that is, moving about from place to 
place ? 

A. — That would prevent more from uniting. One intended to join 
our church last spring, but he wished to go to San Francisco and 
unite with some of his acquaintances. I think it is a greater task 
for Chinamen to become Christians than it is for our own people, 
because they undergo more persecution and opposition amongst 
their own people; so it is a sacrifice they have to make. I have 
found these Chinese^ converts are very attentive to their duties, are 
present at communion service, and have as much regard for the 
solemnity of the occasion as any of us. 
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Q. — Have they any idea of the principles under which this country 
is governed ? 

A. — I do not know. 

Q.— Don't you think it would be a good thing to' educate them in 
that, in your mission schools? 

^. — Yes, it would be. They seem to be very much taken up with 
reading, and, when they once learn, they read the papers. This 
Quon Loy writes as pretty a hand as you or I, and writes as pretty a 
letter as you would want to read. This boy, that lived with Judge 
Curtis, wrote a beautiful hand. 

Q. — Senator Sargent has introduced a bill into the United States 
Senate, providing that hereafter not more than ten Chinamen shall 
be brought to this State on any one ship. What is your idea as to 
the passage of such a bill? 

A. — I think it would be beneficial to restrict the immigration in 
that way. I believe in that fully. 

Lera Schaum, a Chinese convert to Christianity, and a most 
remarkable man, testifies as follows, (Evidence; pp. 138 and 139): 

Q. — Do you know whether the Chinese Government is in favor of 
its people coming here or not? 

A.7-It is not in favor of it, but the government can't help itself. 
The policy of the Chinese Government has been exclusive. It 
desires to keep its people at home. This immigration is mostly from 
the Province of Canton. 

Q. — ^Suppose the mass of that immigration was stopped, do you 
think it would have any influence on our commercial relations with 
other parts of China? 

A. — No. I think this immigration must stop. I say it is not only 
ruining Americans, but it ruins the Chinese. Their wages, we notice, 
come down every day. A short time ago Chinamen got thirty-six 
dollars a month working on the railroad. What do they get now? 
Twenty-six dollars per month — one dollar a day. This immigration 
must be stopped in some way. 

Q. — Do you think, if proper representations were made to the Chi- 
nese Government by intelligent Chinamen, as to the state of affairs 
here, they would willingly aid in stopping it— stopping this immi- 
gration of the lower classes here? 

A. — The government, I am afraid, would not be able to do it. It 
has eighteen provinces, and a revolution in every province almost. 

Q.— 5t is claimed that if we were to attempt to stop it ourselves the 
Chinese Government would be offended ? 

A. — No, they would not be offended ; but they would be very glad 
to do that, the same as I am. The Chinese Government would be 
only too glad to prevent their people coming to this country. 

Q. — ^What is the general opinion of Christian Chinamen with 
whom you associate in this State as to the policy or impolicy of hav- 
ing this Chinese immigration continue without any limits? 

A. — ^We think that this immigration must be stopped. It must be 
stopped in some way, and then w^ can look after those Christians 
educated in this country. We want to stretch forth our hand as far 
as we can so as to instruct them about a better world than this. That 
is our object, and a good many of them are going back to preach at 
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home. Looking at this thing from a Christian standpoint, I think 
that Christianity is not advanced by this immigration, and I would 
give anything in the world to have it stopped. 

Q.— In the Eastern States, when we proposed to check this immi- 
gration, or to limit it to the better class of Chinese, we were met 
with this proposition: that Chinese immigration to this country 
would have the result of Christianizing China. I understand yfeu to 
say that the immigration, such as is coming here now, don't tend to 
the advancement of Christianity? 

A. — ^It does not. 

Q.— So it would be better, then, from your standpoint as a China- 
man, to stop it, for by stopping it you would make more Christians? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

We are of the opinion that the evidence quoted fairly represents 
the situation from a humanitarian standpoint. That it shows how 
great the effort has been to civilize and convert these people — how 
wholly that effort has failed. We find that even here the Chinaman, 
true to his instinct, and in violation of our laws, resorts to force to 
resist the influences that true men and good women in their devo- 
tion would throw around him. 

A close examination of all the facts convinces us that wide-spread, 
dangerous, and corrupting outbreaks of immoral conduct are pre- 
vented only by fear of the hot indignation of our people, and their 
consequent forcible exile from this country. Once convinced that 
they are not to be molested, restrained, or regulated, and they will 
give manifestations of immorality which will shock and confound 
the public mind. 

We cannot bring our public schools to bear upon this population, 
for the reason that the State does not contemplate the education of 
adults, and could not bear the expense even if we could reach them 
in that way. 

Are the people of the United States, now struggling with as great a 
burden of taxation as they can well bear, prepared to adopt the sug- 
gestion of the Rev. Dr. Rice, and attempt the education of the male 
adults that China may throw upon this coast? If not, we must 
exclude them, or imperil society itself. Upon this point all agree. 

THK INFLUENCE OF' CHINESE UPON FREE LABOR. 

We now call attention to an aspect of the subject of such huge 
proportions, and such practical and pressing importance, that we 
almost dread to enter upon its consideration, namely, the effect of 
Chinese labor upon our industrial classes. We admit that the Chinese 
were, in the earlier history of the State, when white labor was not 
attainable, very useful in the development of our peculiar industries ; 
that they were of great service in railroad building, in mining, 
gardening, general agriculture, and as domestic servants. 

We admit that the Chinese are exceedingly expert in all kinds of 
labor and manufacturing; that they are easily and inexpensively 
handled in large numbers. 

We recognize the right of all men to better their condition when 
they can, and deeply sympathize with the overcrowded population of 
China. 
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But our own people are the original settlers of California, their 
children, and recent immigrants from the East and Europe. They 
cannot compete with Chinese labor, and are now suffering because of 
this inability. This inability does not arise out of any deficiency of 
skill or will, but out of a mode of life hitherto considered essential 
to our American civilization. 

Our people have families, a condition considered of vast import- 
ance to our civilization, while the Chinese have not^ or if they have 
families they need but little to support them ixh their native land. 

Our laborers cannot be induced to live like vermin, as the Chinese, 
and these habits of individual and family life have ever been encour- 
aged by our statesmen as essential to good morals. 

Our laborers require meat and bread, which have been considered 
by us as necessary to that mental and bodily strength which is 
thought to be important in the citizens of a Republic which depends 
upon the strength of its people, while the Chinese requii-e only rice, 
dried fish, tea, and a few simple vegetables. The cost of sustenance 
to the whites is four-fold greater than that of the Chinese, and the 
wages of the whites must of necessity be greater than the wages 
required by the Chinese. The Chinese are, therefore, able to under- 
bid the whites in every kind of labor. They can be hired in masses ; 
they can be managed and controlled like unthinking slaves. But 
our laborer has an individual life, cannot be controlled as a slave by 
brutal masters, and this individuality has been required of him by 
the genius of our institutions^ and upon these elements of character 
the State depends for defense and growth. . , , , 

To compete with the Chinese, our laborer musk be entirely changed 
in character, in habits of life, in everything that the Republic has 
hitherto required him to be. i. , .1 i :, 

As a matter of fact, the Chinese have monopolized the laundry 
business, cigar making, the manufacture of slippers, the manipula- 
tion of sewing machines, domestic servitude, harvesting, fruit gath- 
ering, railroad building, placer mining, fishing, the manufacture of 
silk and wool, and many other occupations. 

As a natural consequence the white laborer is out of employment 
and misery and want are fast taking the places of comfort and 

Now, to consider and weigh the benefits returned to us by the Chi- 
nese for these privileges and for these wrongs to our laboring classes. 
They buy little or nothing from our own people, but import both 
their food and clothing from China; they send their wages home; 
they have not introduced a single industry peculiar to their own 
country; they contribute nothing to the support of our institutions; 
can never be relied upon as defenders of the State ; they have no 
intention of becoming citizens; they acquire no homes, and are a 
constant tax upon the public treasury. 

At this point we refer briefly to the testimony given upon these 
questions, in order that you may be satisfied we have not overstated 
the difiiculties. Mr. Shaw (Evidence, pp. 18 and 19,) testifies : 

Q,— How is the condition of the laboring men in China to be com- 
pared with the condition of those who are here ? 

A.— It is undoubtedly going from misery to comfort. The amount 
of destitution in China is very serious. Pekin, in my opinion, is one 
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of the filthiest cities to he found. There is what is called a Chinese 
City of Pekin and a Tartar city. The Chinese city is filthy to a 
degree almost beyond belief, I have seen tricks perpetrated in the 
streets of Pekin proper that would only be tolerated in brutes in a 
civilized country. When I was there I wondered how ladies could 
go into the streets at all, and I was told that they hardly ever did : 
that they never attempted to walk in the streets, but when compelled 
to go out used the conveyances of that country. When they wanted 
exercise they were carried to the walls of tlie city, where they could 
walk without seeing sights that would be disgusting. Those streeta 
are filthy beyond what should ever be seen among human beings. 
The great mass of the people, it seemed to me, were ignorant, and 
not in a position to be removed from ignorance. They have, it is 
true, a system of education, but that system of education is confined 
to certain hooks written four thousand years ago. They think thera 
is no knowledge anywhere that is not found in those books, and as a 
consequence, their learning, from the highest to the lowest, must be^ 
very limited, according to our ideas. 

Rev. Mr. Loomis testifies as follows, (Evidence, pp. 54 and 65): 

Q.— What wages are received in China ? 

A.— I think from three to five dollars a month. 

Q. — ^And board themselves? 

A,— Well, I don't know about that. I think servants in Hong- 
kong, Canton, and Macao receive three dollars or four dollars a 
month, where they are employed in families. Then they board with 
the families, I think. On the farms they board themselves. 

Q— How much will it take to support the family of a laboring man 
in China, where he has a wife and two or three children ? 

A.— Three or four dollars a month. Some live on less than that. 
Everything is very cheap. A man who acquires three hundred dol- 
lars or four hundred dollars is rich— esteemed comfortably well off. 
There are large land holders and heavy merchants there who are 
very wealthy. 

Mr, Altemeyer testifies, (Evidence, p. 51) : 

Q.— Is the employment of Chinese labor here detrimental to the- 
employment of white labor? 

A.— Yes, sir ; there is no question but that it keeps white men from 
coming here, while those who are here cannot get work. 

Q.— Is it not true that the lighter branches of trade and manufac- 
tures, which in other places are filled by boys, are here filled by 
the Chinese? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q'— This deprives both boys and girls of occupations ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.— Are they skillful? 

A.— They are quick at imitation. They learn soon by looking on. 
Then they go off in business for themselves. For business men to 
employ Chinese, is simply putting nails in their coffins. Every 
Chinaman employed will be a competitor. The result must be the 
driving from the country of white business men and white laborers. 
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White laborers could not live as they do, and the result would be a 
ruinous competition for the whites. The Chinese merchant can live 
as much cheaper than the white merchant as can the Chinese 
laborer live cheaper than the white laborer. When such a thing 
gets full headway the whites will be displaced. I have made this 
thing a very careful study, and my experience teaches me that these 
views are correct. 

Mr. Duffey testifies as follows, (Evidence, pp. 125 and 126) : 

Q.— Why can they (the Chinese) afford to do work cheaper than 
white men? 

A. — ^They can work cheaper than the white man because they 
have no families to support, and therefore live much cheaper. Their 
living does not cost them over fifteen cents per day. Take a labor- 
ing man here who has a wife and two children dependent upon him, 
and his expenses at the very least are two dollars and fifty cents a 
day, and he must live very economically to make that amount do. 
Where a laboring man has no family, his necessary expenses will be 
from one dollar and seventy-five cents to two dollars a day. He 
can board for twenty dollars a month, and his washing, clothing, etc., 
will make up the balance. Most of the Chinese here wear clothes of 
Chinese manufacture, consume goods imported from China, and all 
their dealings are against the American interests. Where they do 
not board themselves, they can be accommodated — boarded and 
lodged— at houses in Chinatown for one dollar and fifty cents a 
week, and less. 

Mat. Karcher, ex-Chief of Police for jSacramento, testifies, (Evi- 
dence, p. 131):* 

Q. — In San Francisco, at an early day, and in Sacramento, there 
were few boys fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen years of age in the country ? 

A.— Yes, sir. * n^^ ^ 

Q.— And the places occupied by boys in other countries were filled 
by the Chinese? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — So that the result was, that when hoys came along m the nat- 
ural growth of the country there was no work for them to do ? 

A. — That is correct. 

Q. — ^We have an element in San Francisco, and a small element 
here, known as hoodlums. Might not the growth of that element be 
justly attributed to the presence of this people in our midst? 

A.— I think nine-tenths of it may. In other countries boys find 
employment in this light work, but here it is done by the Chinese. 

Mr. Oliver Jackson testifies as follows, (Evidence, p. 144) : 

Q. — How much a day can Chinese laborers of the lower classes sup- 
port themselves upon ? 

A.— :They can live on ten cents a day. White men cannot board 
themselves for less than fifty cents a day. The Chinese evade all the 
tax they can, A poll tax receipt is passed around from one to the 
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other, and they swear themselves clear of paying whenever they can, 

Q, — Do they import much of their food and clothing from China? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. They spend very little money with Americans. 
They come here, stay until they get some money together, and then 
go home again. While they are here, they are sending money home 
all the time, 

Q. — ^From what you have seen, do you think the presence of the 
Chinese here tends to the advancement of Christian civilization ? 

A. — It has the reverse effect. It is also degrading to white labor ; 
instead of learning good, they are learning vice. They are becom- 
ing educated only in thievery, and perjury, and everything bad. 

Mr. Karcher testifies as follows, (Evidence, pp. 132 and 133) : 

The Chinese live together, fifteen or twenty in a small room, and 
do their cooking there and sleep there. This enables them to live 
upon probably ten cents a day, or seventy cents a week, while a 
wnite laborer would be under an expense, at the very least, of twelve 
dollars a week. The Chinese use Chinese clothing, live upon Chi- 
nese rice, and deal with Chinese merchants. The Chinese washer- 
man has taken the place of the white washerwoman. He has 
usurped the place of the white girl in families. He has driven white 
laborers from the factories, the fields, and the ordinary work of labor- 
ers. He has invaded a large portion of our manufacturing institu- 
tions, displacing white labor, male and female. He has been ena- 
bled to do this from the fact that he works for less than is necessary 
to support the most economical of white laborers. It has been stated 
in Eastern papers that the Chinese on this coast are abused, and that 
they are not protected by the laws. That is not so. It is because the 
laws have been well enforced in California that the people have 
stood this thine so long as they have. If we should send a popula- 
tion of this kind to anylarge city in the United States, and the work- 
ingmen should understand the character of the Chinese as we under- 
stand it, they would rise up and prevent their settling among them. 

Mr. James Galloway testifies as follows, (Evidence, pp. 155 and 
156) : 

Their (the Chinese) operations in the mines have often been very 
profitable. These mines are nearly all worked by companies. Com- 
. panics bring up scores of them and hire them out, or buy or locate 
claims, and set them to work on them. The company comes down 
in the evening and takes possession of the gold. These companies 
supply the rice and other provisions, tools, etc., for these fellows who 
work in the mines. When a person hires one or more of these 
Chinamen, it is usual, if not universal, to settle with the head man 
of the company; and if you turn ojff one, he will bring you another. 
They appear to control all their movements, and take their earnings 
as though they were their property. Companies often locate mines 
on their own account, but generally get some person to locate the 
ground, and then buy from them, and thus they think they get a 
better title. They work much poor ground, but have also worked 
many hundred of rich claims, and have taken out a large amount of 
gold. For several seasons I resided on the banks of the Yuba, and 
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used to see their clean-up, and know that for years several companies 
made as high as from four dollars to twelve dollars per hand to the 
day. This money (so far as my opportunities enabled me to judge, 
and my opportunities were of thel)est,) nearly all left the mines m 

Eossession or ownership of Chinamen. They have no property, or 
ut little, in mining camps or in the mines, that is worthy of the 
Assessor's or Tax-gatherer's notice. They get the gold aiid go scot 
free, as a general rule. Nearly all the ground they have worked 
could now be profitably worked by white labor— some of it would 
pay richly. They were not safe neighbors where they had large 
camps and the whites were few. They are ingenious and imitative, 
and can work wet diggings as well, if not better, than white men. In 
our mining towns they now occupy most of the domestic positions 
that women and girls did before their immigration to the mines. 
Many poor persons — ^widows, in some cases, with children— have 
been displaced by these Chinese laborers; especially is this the case 
in the laundry business and cooking. They do carry away our gold, 
and without any power of our getting any revenue from them. From 
my observation, I would say their presence in the mines is as inju- 
rious to our citizens living in them as in the cities, with this addi- 
tion, that they carry away more wealth, and give less return, than in 
the latter places. Their morals are as bad. Their opportunities of 
committing outrages upon persons, and violating rights of property, 
are greater, while their punishment is less certain — ^being more diffi- 
cult. 

It appeared in proof that no Chinaman, unless he is a Christian, 
can leave this State without a permit from one of the six companies. 
The Pacific Mail Steamship Company will not sell them tickets with- 
out this permit, (Evidence, p. 26). 

" In considering the Chinese (juestion, it is necessary to remember 
that however true economic axioms are, their applicability depends 
upon the character of the convictions held by those who are to exer- 
cise final judgment regarding them. Thus, it may be perfectly true, 
in an economic point of view, that capital ought to be free to employ 
the cheapest labor it can procure. It may also be perfectly true that 
the employment of cheap labor stimulates manufactures and quickens 
the creation of capital. But it does not at all necessarily follow that 
the efi'ects of an unlimited supply of cheap labor are beneficial to 
the majority, and in a country where the majority rule it must be 
ultimately impossible to gain consent to economic systems which 
cannot be shown to produce this general satisfactory result. Nor are 
the staple arguments of the political economists proof against the 
single fact that under a government by universal sujffrage it is.impos- 
sible to persuade the masses into accepting a ruinous competition 
with cheap labor. But in truth there are two distinct theories of 
political economy at present in conflict, and it is easy to see that 
their radical differences are due to the differences of political system. 
The European theory may be said to leave the personal equation out 
of consideration altogether. It assumes at the outset that the pro- 
duction of capital is the alpha and omega of industry and commerce, 
and it takes for granted that wealth means success. Cheap labor, 
according to this theory, is always acceptable, and competition should 
be left free to regulate wages. If the workingman cannot earn more 
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than bread and water because of the fierceness of competition, he 
must accept his meager fare cheerfully, and console himself with the 
reflection that the laws of supply and demand have settled his lot 
for him, and that complaint is useless. In countries where the voice 
of labor is powerless, and where the usage of centuries has accus- 
tomed men to this life-long struggle for the bare necessaries of life, 
this theory is endured. But the United States represent a different 
form of government ; a form of government which begins by recog- 
nizing popular rights, and goes on recognizing them to the end. 
Here the people are the government, and, as in all nations, the 
majority must work for a subsistence, the question whether the 
majority shall work for starvation wages, or shall insist upon reason- 
able remuneration, can only be answered in one way. And thus, 
out of this more popular form of government, has arisen what may 
be called the new political economy. This is the theory that takes 
largest account of the personal equation, instead of ignoring it; 
which lays down the proposition that the greatest happiness to the 
greatest number is the true end and aim of all legislation and gov- 
ernment, and which holds that great aggregate wealth is a far inferior 
desideratum to general moderate prosperity. It is from this especially 
American standpoint that the Chinese question must be discussedf, 
for assuredly it will at last be settled in accordance with these views. 
Let it be shown that without the Chinaman our local industries 
would be paralyzed; that our manufacturers could not compete with 
Eastern rivals; that a great many undertakings involving much 
capital would fail— all this may be granted, and yet all this is insig- 
nificant when the broader aspect of the question comes to be consid- 
ered. For after all, what is it that we are doing here upon the 
Pacific Coast? 

" Are we engaged in building up a civilized empire, founded upon 
and permeated with the myriad influences of Caucasian culture ; or 
are we merely planted here for the purpose of fighting greedily, each 
for his own hand, and of spoiling a country for whose future we 
have no care ? If the latter, then indeed we should welcome Chinese 
labor, and should encourage its advent until it had driven white 
labor out of the field. But if we have higher duties— if we owe obli- 
gations to our race, to our civilization, to our kindred blood, to all 
that proclaims our common origin and testifies to the harmony and 
consistence of our aims — ^then assuredly we must decide that the 
Chinaman is a factor hostile to the prosperity, the progress, and the 
civilization of the American jpeople. And be it observed, that how- 
ever broad our philosophy, it must necessarily be limited by race, 
nationality, and kindred civilization. We owe allegiance to those 
whose blood runs in our veins; to those who boast a community of 
ancestry, of literature, of progress in all its forms and phases. 
Europe, not Asia, appeals to us, and we should be recreant to those 
instincts which are often the safest guides if we imperiled the future 
of our own race by subjecting them to a competition for which they 
are unfitted, and the only effect of which could be to brutalize and 
deteriorate them. There are some very ' advanced ' thinkers who 
maintain that competition is the truest test of superiority, and who - 
even go so far as to assert that if American labor cannot compete 
with Chinese labor the fact proves its essential iniferiority, and indi- 
cates the Chinese as the coming race. Now, perhaps, if we were on 
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the lookout for a civilization, and were prepared to judge dispas- 
sionately between all comers, we might be persuaded by such argu- 
ments, and might regard with indifference, or even approval, the 
prospect of the Mongolianization of this whole country. But as the 
case stands we already possess a civilization, and it is American, and 
not Chinese. Imperfect as it may be, and full of defects, it is at least 
our own, and it represents the labors, the thoughts, the aspirations, 
the struggles of men of our own race and blood. To it we must there- 
fore cling, and whatever possibilities of development we have must 
be grafted upon it. For the Chinaman we have no hard feelings, 
and no senseless hatred. We willingly admit that he offers a tre- 
mendous temptation to capitalists, and to all others who need work 
done at low rates. But when all is said that can be said in his favor 
we still fall back upon the consideration that it is American and 
not Chinese civilization that we are trying to build up, and that 
since Chinese labor means An^erican destitution we must rid our- 
selves of it. To such as think differently we would further say : Do 
you believe that the intelligent millions of workingmen who possess 
votes in these United States can be persuaded into abandoning what 
is practically the defense of their means of livelihood ? The Chinese 
question has not as yet penetrated throughout the country, but it 
will, and then the verdict will be given. At bottom it is the poison 
of slavery that rankles in this Chinese question, and the people 
must realize that truth also. It is not a mere question of compara- 
tive wages, but of civilization and progress." ^ 

A serious objection to slavery as it existed in the Southern States 
was that it tended to degrade white labor. The very same obiection 
exists against Chinese labor in this State. The recent troubles in 
San Francisco are attributed to a class commonly known as " hood- 
lums" — ^young men who have grown up in idleness, without occupa- 
tion of any kind, and who, in various ways, prey upon society. This 
class is peculiar to San Francisco. Many of our best thinkers argue 
that it owes its existence to the presence of a large Chinese popu- 
lution. For several years after the settlement of this State by 
Americans, the population was an adult population. There were no 
boys. The Chinese naturally fell into the positions occupied by and 
did the work that in other countries was assigned jto boys. As boys 

t;rew up they found these places filled by Chinese, and very naturally 
ooked upon the labor they performed as servile and degrading. 
Their pride — whether true or false is immaterial — kept them from 
entering the lists by the side of an abhorred race. If this view of 
the subject is correct, a fearful responsibility rests at the door of the 
advocates of Chinese labor. The Chinese are employed as agricul- 
tural laborers. The employment in most cases is not of individuals, 
but is of a drove, held m some sort of dependence by a head man 
or agent of the Chinese companies. The workmen live in sheds or in 
straw stacks, do their own cooking, have no homes, and are without 
interest in their work or the country. The white laborer who would 
compete with them must not only pursue the same kind of a life, 
but must like them abdicate his individuality. The consequences 
would be lamentable even if the white laborer should succeed by 
such means in driving the Asiatic from Ijhe field. We would, in 
that event, have a laboring class without homes, without families, and 
without any of the restraining influences of society. 
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The slave owner at the South had an interest in his laborers, and 
even if the voice of humanity was silenced, yet that interest made 
him care for them. He gave them houses to live in, took care of 
them in sickness, and supported them when old age rendered them 
incapable. The owner of Chinese laborers in this State has no such 
interest His interest is co-extensive with and limited by the ability 
of his slave to earn money. In sickness he turns him over to the 
charity of the public. When disabled by age, he leaves him to 
fate. It takes no prophet to foretell that if white labor is brought 
down to the level of Asiatic labor the white laborer will meet like 
treatment. 

Again, it can be truly said that slavery and its interests produced 
at the South a large body of intelligent and able statesmen, who, in 
the conflict between capital and labor, threw into the scale the 
weight of their power in behalf of labor. Their constituents were 
the proprietors of labor. The representative naturally consulted the * 
interest of his constituents, and was invariably found the power- 
ful advocate of industrial interests. This was a favorable side of 
slavery as it existed in the Southj and to this extent, at least. South- 
ern slavery exercised a beneficial influence wholly lacking in .Chinese. 

The slaves of the South were, as a race, kind and faithful. The 
Chinese, as a race, are cruel and treacherous. In this — ^by contrast — 
all the advantage was with Southern slavery. 

On the whole, it is our judgment that' unrestricted Chinese immi- 
gration tends more strongly to the degradation of labor, and to the 
subversion of our institutions, than did slavery at the South. It has 
all of the disadvantages of African slavery, and none of its compen- 
sations. 

LOSS TO THE COUNTRY FROM THIS IMMIGRATION. 

The effect of this immigration is to prevent that of a more desirable 
class. There, again, in the mere matter of dollars and cents, the 
country at large is loser. These people bring no money with them, 
while it is assumed, on the most credible evidence, that one hundred 
dollars at least is the average amount in possession of each European 
immigrant. A well known social economist estimates the capital 
value of every laborer that comes from Europe and settles in this 
country at fifteen hundred dollars. This value rests upon the fact 
that such laborer makes this country his home, creates values, and 
contributes to the support of the nation. The Chinese laborer, on 
the contrary, makes a draft upon the wealth of the nation; takes 
from instead of adding to its suDstance. Not less than one hundred 
and eighty million dollars in gold have been abstracted from this 
State alone by Chinese laborers, while they have contributed nothing 
to the State or national wealth. 

Given in place of one hundred and twenty-five thousand Chinese 
laborers the same number of male European immigrants, and the 
result may be stated in figures, as follows : 

Amount of money brought into the country, $100 each— $12,600,000 
Capital value of 125,000 European male laborers, at $1,500 

each 1 187,500,000 

Add gold abstracted by Chinese laborers 180,000,000 

$380,000,000 



Thus, it is beyond question that, from a purely financial point of 
view, tile United States is loser nearly four Jiujidred miUions £d^^^^ 
lars W Chinese immigration-a sum which, if distributed through- 
out the country, now would go far toward alleviating present want 

^"k KaJtrue that no real objection existed to the presence of a 
large Chinese population, if it was true that the wrong and injury to 
the whites existed only in the imagination of the people of this 
country, even then we would insist that this immigration be restricted. 
This is a Republic, dependent for its existence, not upon force, but 
upon the will and consent of the people, upon their satisfaction with 
the government. When that satisfaction ceases, will and consent 
will be withdrawn. Therefore, it behooves the representatives of 
the people, charged, in part, with the administration of that govern- 
ment; to wisely consider not only real, but fancied causes of dissatis- 
faction If it ibe found that the presence of the Chinese element is a 
constant source of irritation and annoyance to our people^ that it is 
S here to assimilate and become part of the body politic, that no 
eood, or but little, results from its presence, it does seem that tne 
mere dissatisfactiok of the people with its presence should be cause 
for grave concern on the part of the government. 

COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WILL NOT BE AFFECTED BY BESTRICTION. 

But it is said that action on our part, tending to restrict Chinese 
immigration, would redound to the W^^^ ?f <^<>^^,^^^^^^^^^ 
with that empire. There is not the slightest foundation, in fact, for 
any such notion. The Government of China is opposed to the immi- 
gration. All of the witnesses agree upon this point. ^^,,,„x 

The people of the Eastern States of the Union may not at present 
directly suffer from competition with these people, but they cannot 
but bf sensible that State lines constitute no ^^J-J.^^ ^^ to th^^^^ 
ment of the Chines^that as soon as the Pacific States are fill^^^ 
this population it will overflow upon them. The Chinese E^^^^^ 
could spare a population far in excess of the population of the United 
Statesfand not feel the loss. Unless th s influx of Chinese is pre- 
vented all the horrors of the immigration will ^^^ few years b^ 
brought home to the people of the Eastern States. While the States 
east of the Mississippi do not directly feel the effects of Chinese 
imL^grati^^^^ are indirectlv affected by it. .The. eastern manu- 
facturer, for instance, of coarse boots and shoes, is driven out of the 
cSnia market. He finds it stocked with the products of Chinese 
labor. The profits that would accrue to the manufacturer in the 
east, and his employ6s, have been diverted, and flow m a steady 
stream to China. 

THE UNARMED INVASION. 

Already, to the minds of many, this immigration begins to assume 
the nature and proportions of a clangerous unarmed mvasion of our 
soil Twenty years of increasing Chinese immigration will occupy 
the entiTe pLlfic Coast to the exclusion of the white population 
Many of our people are confident that the whole coast is yet to 
Kmfa mere colony of China. All the old empires have been 
conquered by armed invasions, but North and South America, and 
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the Continent of Australia, have been conquered and wrested from 
their native inhabitants by peaceable, unarmed invasions. Nor is 
this fear entirely groundless as to the Pacific Coast, for it is in keep- 
ing with the principles which govern the changes of modern dynas- 
ties, and the advance guard is already upon our shores. The immi- 
gration which is needed to offset and balance that from China is 
retarded by the condition of the labor question on this coast, and 
we have reason to expect that within ten years the Chinese will 
equal in number the whites. In view of these facts, thousands of 
our people are beginning to feel a settled exasperation — a profound 
sense of dissatisfaction with the situation. Hitherto this feeling has 
been restrained, and the Chinese have had the full protection of our 
laws. It may oe true that, at rare intervals, acts of violence have 
been committed toward them ; but it is also true that punishment 
has swiftly followed. Our city criminal Courts invariably inflict a 
severer punishment for offenses committed upon Chinese than for 
like offenses committed against whites. ^ The people of this State 
have been more than patient — ^we are satisfied that the condition of 
affairs, as they exist in San Francisco, would not be tolerated with- 
out a resort to violence in any eastern city. It is the part of wisdom 
to anticipate the day when patience may cease, and by wise legisla- 
tion avert its evils. Impending difficulties of this character should 
not, in this advanced age, be left to the chance arbitrament of force. 
These are questions which ought to be solved by the statesman and 
philanthropist, and not by the soldier. 

Adopted at a meeting of the Committee held in the City of San 
Francisco, August thirteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven. 

CREED HAYMOND, Chairman. 

Attest: Frank Shay, Secretary. 
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OF THE SENATE OF CALIFORNIA TO THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 



To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, 

Your memorialists respectfully represent unto your honorable 
bodies as follows: 

That on the third day of April, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, 
in the Senate of the State of California, Creed Haymond, Senator 
from the Eighteenth Senatorial District, offered the following resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted: 

£e it resolved hy ihe Senate of the State of Oalifomia, That a oommittee of five Senators be 
appointed, with power to sit at any time or place within the State, and the eaid committee shall 
make inquiry : 

1. As to the number of Chinese in this State^and the effect their presence has upon the social 
and political condition of the State. 

2. As to the probable result of Chinese immigration upon the countxy, if sach immigration 
be not discouraged* 

3« As to the means of exclusion, if such committee should be of the opinion that the presence 
of the Chinese element in our midst is detrimental to the interests of the country. 

4. As to such other matters as, in the judgment of the committee, have a bearing upon the 
question of Chinese immigration. And be it further 

Hesolved, That said committee ♦ ♦ * shall prepare a memorial to the Congress of the 
United States, which memorial must set out at length the facts in relation to the subject of this 
inquiry, and such conclusions as the committee may have arrived at as to the policy and means 
of excluding Chinese from the country* And be it further 

Resolved, That said committee is authorized and directed to have printed, at the State Prints 
ing Office, a sufficient number of copies of such memorial, and of the testimony taken by said 
committee, to furnish copies thereof to the leading newspapers of the United States, five copies 
to each member of Congress, ten copies to the Governor of each State, and to deposit two 
thousand copies with the Secretary of State of California for general distribution. And be it 
farther 

Resolved, That such committee shall * * ♦ furnish to the Governor of the State of Cali- 
fornia two copies of said memorial, properly engrossed, and the Governor, upon receipt thereof^ 
be requested to transmit, throxigh the proper channels, one of said copies to the Senate and the 
other to the House of Bepresentatives of the United States. And be it farther 

Resolved, That said committee have full power to send for persons and papers, and to admin« 
ister oaths, and examine witnesses under oath, and that a majority of said committee shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Resolved, That said committee report to the Senate, at its next session, the proceedings had 
hereunder. 

Subsequently, on motion, the Senate increased the number of the 
committee to seven, and the following Senators were appointed on 
said committee: Senators Haymond, McCoppin, Pierson, Donovan, 
Rogers, Lewis, and Evans. 

That under the authority of the resolutions we have inquired into 
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.the subject of Chinese immigration into the United States, and par- 
ticularly into the State of California, and into the past, present, and 
probable future results of this immigration upon our people; and 
from the evidence adduced before us, whereof a report and argument 
is also herewith presented, we respectfully submit the following con- 
siderations: 

The State of California has a population variously estimated at* 
from seven hundred thousand to eight hundred thousand, of which 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand are Chinese. The additions 
to this class have been very rapid since the organization of the State 
but have been caused almost entirely by immigration, and scarcely 
at all by natural increase. The evidence demonstrates beyond cavil 
tbat nearly the entire immigration consists of the lowest orders of 
the Chinese people, and mainly of those having no homes or occupa- 
tions on the land, but living in boats on the rivers, especially those 
in the vicinity of Canton. 

This class of the people, according to the castes into which Chinese 
society IS divided, are virtually pariahs— the dregs of the population. 
None of them are admitted into any of the privileges of the orders 
ranking above them. And while rudimentary education is encour- 
aged, and even enforced among the masses of the people, the fisher- 
men and those living on the waters and harbors of China are 
excluded by the rigid and hoary constitutions of caste from all par- 
ticipation in such advantages. 

It would seem to be a necessary consequence, flowing from this 

^the 

- ._ -^- _^- _ , ^ «^« ^** ^^ ****>^ *v,i vj -ii V ^ wx 1^x117 XVI cxgu crim- 
inals m our State Prison, one hundred and ninety-eight are Chinese 
—nearly two-fifths of the whole— while our jails and reformatories 
swarm with the lower grade of malefactors. 

The startling fact also appears that the actual cost of keeping these 
one hundred and ninety-eight State prisoners alone exceeds by twelve 
thousand dollars per annum the entire amount of revenue collected 
by the State from all the property assessed to Chinese. 

But the criminal element m the Chinese population is very much 
greater than the figures above given would indicate, for conviction 
lor crime aniong this class is extremely difiicult. Our ignorance of 
the Chinese language, the utter want of comprehension by them of 
the crime of periury, their systematic bribery, and intimidation of 
witnesses, and other methods of baffling judicial action, all tend to 
weaken the authority of our laws and to paralyze the power of our 
Courts, 

A graver difficulty still is developed in the existence among the ' 
Oliinese population of secret tribunals unrecognized by our laws and 
m open defiance thereof, an imperium in imperio that undertake and 
actually administer punishment, not infrequently of death. These 
tribunals exercise the power of levying taxes, commanding masses 
of men, intimidating interpreters and witnesses, enforcing periury, 
punishing the refractory, removing witnesses beyond the reach of 
process, controlling liberty of action, and preventing the return of 
Chinese to their homes in China. In fact, there exists amongst us 
tribunals and laws alien to our form of government, and which 
practically nullify and supersede both National and State authority. 
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The Chinese females who immigrate to this State are, almost with- 
out exception, of the vilest and most degraded Class of abandoned 
women. The effect of this element in our midst upon the health and 
morals of our youth is exhibited in the testimony. Its disgusting 
details cannot, for obvious reasons, be enlarged upon in this memo- 
rial. These women exist here in a state of servitude, beside which 
African slavery was a beneficent captivity. The contracts upon 
which their bodies are held under this system are fully explained 
and set out in the evidence, and we submit more than sustain what 
might otherwise be regarded as an extravagant deduction. 

The male element of this population, where not criminal, comes 
into a painful competition with the most needy and most deserving 
of our people— those who are engaged, or entitled to be engaged, in 
industrial pursuits in our midst. The common laborer, the farm 
hand, the shoemaker, the cigar maker, the domestic male and female, 
and workmen of all descriptions, find their various occupations 
monopolized by Chinese labor, employed at a compensation upon 
which white labor cannot possibly exist. Amelioration of this hard- 
ship might be possible to a limited extent if the proceeds of this 
labor were invested in our State; distributed among our people, and 
made to yield a revenue to the government for the protection 
afforded by it to this class of our population. But the reverse is the 
fact, for of six hundred millions of taxable property in this State, m 
the last fiscal year, but one million and a half was assessed to Chinese. 
Thus one-sixth of the entire population pays less than one four- 
hundredths part of the revenue required to support the State Gov- 

And, in addition to this alarming fact, we find that of the one 
hundred and eighty millions, if not more, earned by them during 
their continuance here, the whole is abstracted from the State and 
exported to China, thus absolutely impoverishing instead of enrich- 
ing the country affording them an asylum. The sharp contrast 
between the results of that kind of labor and of white labor with its 
investment in homes, its accumulation of wealth, and additions to 
our revenue, must be obvious even to a partial mind. Fertile lands, 
that scarcely require tillage to produce a harvest, are lying idle, par- 
tially because the laborer that would purchase and improve them 
can earn nothing above a bare support wherewith to buy, while the 
Chinese, who can by their habits of life practically subsist on noth- 
ing and save money, export their savings instead of here accumu- 
lating property. What the one hundred and eighty millions of 
solid gold shipped from California to a foreign country would pro- 
duce, if retained here by white labor and invested in the soil, m the 
homes and firesides of our own race, requires no illustration or argu- 
ment. California, instead of being a State of cities^ might be a State 
of prosperous farms; instead of being in a condition (considering 
her extraordinary natural advantages) of wonderful yet healthy 
progress, we find her so retarded in her growth as to amount almost 

to retrogression. ^ . . . , i. • i. ixvi? i 

It is a trite saying, however, that competition m labor is healtmul. 
True— but not between free and slave labor; and the Chinese m 
California are substantially in a condition of servitude. Ninety- 
nine one-hundredths of them are imported here by large com- 
panies under contracts to repay to the importers out of their labor 
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the cost of their transportation and large interest upon the outlay, 
and these contracts frequently hold their subjects for long periods! 
During the existence of these contracts the Chinese are, to all intents, 
serfs, and as such are let out to service at a miserable pittance to 
perform the labor that it ought to be the privilege of our own race 
to perform. Even were it possible for the white laborer to maintain 
existence upon the wages paid to the Chinese, his condition never- 
theless becomes that of an abject slave, for grinding poverty is abso- 
lute slavery. The vaunted ''dignity of labor" becomes a biting 
sarcasm when the laborer becomes a serf. 

Irrespective, however, of this slavery by contract, the Chinese who 
inundate our shores are, by the very constitution of their nature, by 
instinct, by the traditions of their order for thousands of years, serfs. 
They^ never rise above that condition in their native land, and by 
the inexorable decrees of cast, never can rise. Servile labor to them 
IS their natural and inevitable lot. Hewers of wood and drawers of 
water they have been since they had a country, and servile laborers 
they will be to the end of time. Departure from that level with 
them is never upward; the only change, apparently, is from servi- 
tude to crime. 

The pious anticipations that the influence of Christianity upon 
the Chinese would be salutary, have proved unsubstantial and vain. 
Among one hundred and twenty-five thousand of them, with a resi- 
dence here beneath the elevating influences of Christian precept and 
example, and with the zealous labors of earnest Christian teachers, 
and the liberal expenditure of ecclesiastical revenues, we have no 
evidence of a single genuine conversion to Christianity, or of a single 
instance of an assimilation with our manners, or habits, of thought 
or life. There are a few, painfully few, professing Christians among 
them, but the evidence confirms us in asserting that w^ith these the 
profession is dependent to a great extent upon its paying a profit to 
the professor. Those Christians who hailed with satisfaction the 
advent of the Chinese to our shores, with the expectation that they 
would thus be brought beneath the benign influences of Christianity, 
cannot fail to have discovered that for every one of them that has 
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any possibility that in the future education, 
religion, or the other influences of our civilization can effect any 
change in this condition of things. The Chinese in California are 
all adults. They are not men of families. The family relation does 
not exist here among them. Not one in a thousand is married ; and, 
m addition, their habits of opium eating are practically destructive 
of the power of procreation. So that whatever improvement might 
otherwise be anticipated from instilling into the comparatively 
unformed and respective minds of a young and rising generation the 
educational and religious maxims that control our own race is thus 
effectually precluded. 

Above and beyond these considerations, however, we believe, and 
the researches of those who have most attentively studied the Chinese 
character confirm us in the consideration, that the Chinese are 
Incapable of adaptation to our institutions. The national intellect 
of China has become decrepit from sheer age. It has long since 
passed its prime and is waning into senility. The iron manacles of 



caste which prevail in that empire are as cruel and unyielding as 
those which chain the sudras in Hindostan to a hereditary state 
of pauperism and slavery. As an acute thinker has sagaciously 
observed, the Chinese seem to be antediluvian men renewed. Their 
code of morals, their forms of worship, and their maxims of life are 
those of the remotest antiquity. In this aspect they stand a barrier 
against which the elevating tendency of a higher civilization exerts 
itself in vain. And, in an ethnological point of view, there can be 
no hope that any contact with our people, however long continued, 
will ever conform them to our institutions, enable them to compre- 
hend or appreciate our form of government, or to assume the duties 
or discharge the functions of citizens. 

During their entire settlement m California they have never 
adapted themselves to our habits, modes of dress, or our educational 
system, have never learned the sanctity of an oath, never desired to 
become citizens, or to perform the duties of citizenship, never discov- 
ered the difference between right and wrong, never ceased the wor- 
ship of their idol gods, or advanced a step beyond the musty 
traditions of their native hive. Impregnable to all the influences 
of our Anglo-Saxon life, they remain the same stolid Asiatics that 
have floated on the rivers and slaved in the fields of China for thirty 
centuries of time. , ^ .^ . n,^ i? j 

In view of all this we inquire, what are the benefits conferred upon 
us by this isolated and degraded class? The only one ever suggested 
was "cheap labor." But if cheap labor means white famine it is a 
fearful benefit. If cheap labor means not only starvation for our 
own laborers, but a gradual, yet certain, depletion of the resources of 
our State for the enriching of a semi-civilized foreign country, it is a 
benefit hitherto unknown to the science of political economy. If 
cheap labor means servile labor, it is a burlesque on the pohcy ol 
emancipation. And if this kind of cheap labor brings in its tram 
the demoralization consequent upon the enforced idleness of our own 
race, the moral degradation attendant upon the presence in our 
midst of the most disgusting licentiousness, and the absolute cer- 
tainity of pestilence arising from the crowded condition and filthy 
habits of life of those who perform this so-called cheap labor, it were 
well for all of us that it should be abolished. , ^ r.. ^ 

We thus find one-sixth of our entire population composed ot Otn- 
nese coolies, not involuntary, but, by the unalterable structure of 
their intellectual being, voluntary slaves. This ahen mass, con- 
stantly increasing by immigration, is injected into a republic ot 
freemen, eating of its substance, expelling free white labor, and con- 
tributing nothing to the support of the government. All of the 
physical conditions of California are in the highest degree favorable 
to their influx. Our climate is essentially Asiatic in all its aspects. 
And the Federal Government by it legislation and treaties fosters 
and promotes the immigration. What is to be the result? Does it 
require any prophetic power to foretell? Can American statesmen 
project their vision forward for a quarter of a century and convince 
themselves that this problem will work out for itself a wise solution ( 
In that brief period, with the same ratio of increase, this fair btate 
will contain a Chinese population outnumbering its free men. w hite 
labor will be unknown, because unobtainable, and then how long a 
period will elapse before California will, nay must, become essen- 
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tially a State with but two orders of society— the master and the 
serf— a lesser Asia, with all its deathly lethargy? 

Or, on the other hand, may we not foresee a more dire result? 
Is it not possible that free white labor, unable to compete with these 
foreign serfs, and perceiving its condition becoming slowly but inev- 
itably more hopelessly abject, may unite in all flie horrors of riot 
and insurrection, and defying the civil power, extirpate with fire and 
sword those who rob them of their bread, yet yield no tribute to the 
btate? This is a frightful possibility, but we have within a brief 
period witnessed its portents, and had it not been for the untiring 
vigilance of the conservative portion of our people, we might have 
seen not only the Chinese quarters, but our cities, in ashes, and fam- 
ilies homeless, and the prosperity and good fame of California shat- 
tered and disgraced. 

It is no answer that these uprisings are the work of the criminal 
classes only— they have a root deep as the sense of self-preservation. 
Throughout the length and breadth of California the white laborer 
knows the effect of this grinding competition. He reads it not in 
books, nor in the press; he learns it from no lips; he feels it in the 
empty pocket, the hopeless search for labor, and the gaunt want that 
sits at his hearth. 

The duty devolves upon us to suggest a remedy for the suppressioa 
of this immigration. 

The Chinese now here are protected by our treaty obligations and 
laws, and that they will continue to receive that protection the peo- 
pie and government of this State will be responsible. If further 
immigration is prevented they will gradually return to their own 
country, and the occupations in which thev are now engaged will be 
supplied with laborers and immigrants of our own race. The tem- 

ger of the people of California is such that the employment of 
hmese will be, as it has to a considerable extent already been, dis- 
couraged, and this will effectually compel their departure. 

As to future immigration, neither a total nor partial abrogation of 
the Burlmgame treaty will afford relief. The mass of, indeed the 
entire immigration comes from the port of Hongkong, a British 
Colony. No alteration in our treaty stipulations with China could 
have the slightest effect upon the passenger trade of that port. 
^ The British Colonies of Australia have, like us, suffered^under the 
incubus, and have recently endeavored by hostile legislation, and in 
some instances by force, to effect the exclusion and obstruct the fur- 
ther ingress of Chinese. Those agitations, coupled with the earnest 
and uniform policy of Great Britain of suppressing any traffic resem- 
?j 1 Z^^'^® trade, convince us that an appeal to that country 
would lead to the desired result. Indeed, we may well assume, in 
view of the amicable relations existing between the English Cabinet 
and people and the United States that, in the absence of any urgent 
reasons addressing themselves peculiarly to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, it would, upon proper diplomatic representations, cordially 
cooperate with our own government in arriving at a satisfactory 
remedy. 

With the Chinese Government there need be no difficulty. As: 
will appear by the report, that government is opposed to the emigra- 
tion of its people, and in our judgment, founded upon reliable evi- 
dence, would readily consent to a modification of existing treaties; 



and for this reason, also, such modification would not necessarily 
disturb in any manner our commercial relations with China. 

We would, therefore, most respectfully suggest as the means of a 
final solution of this grave and ever increasing difficulty : 

Pi^^t—j^iy appeal to the Government of Great Britain to cooperate 
with our own government in the absolute prohibition of this trade 
in men and women; and ^ ^ ., . ^ • ui. 

Second— The joint and friendly action of the two coxintnes with 
the Empire of China in the abrogation of all treaties between the 
three nations permitting the emigration of Chinese to the United 

And in the meantime we earnestly recommend legislation by Con- 
gress limiting the number of Chinese allowed to be landed from any 
vessel entering the ports of the United States, to, say, not more than 
tfin 

This policy would in a great degree tend to a redress of the griev- 
ances that now sorely afflict our State, and threaten to overshadow 
her prosperity. 

And your memorialists will ever pray, etc. 

Adopted at a meeting of the Committee held in the City of San 
Francisco, August thirteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMISSION. 



CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 



On the third day of April, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, in 
the Senate of the State of California, the Hon. Creed Haymond, 
Senator from the Eighteenth Senatorial District, offered the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

£e it resolved by the Senate of the State of 'Calif omiat That a committee of five Senators be 
appointed, with power to sit at any time or place within the State, and the said committee shall 
make inquiry: 

1. As to the number of Chinese in this State and the effect their presence has upon the social 
and political condition of the State. 

2. As to the probable result of Chinese immigration upon the country, if such immigration 
be not discouraged. 

3. tAs to the means of exclusion^if such committee should be of the opinion that the presence 
of the Chinese element in our midst is detrimental to the interests of the country. 

4. As to such other matters as, in the judgment of the committee^ have a beieiring upon the 
question of Chinese immigration. And be it further 

Mesoived, That said committee, on or before the first day of December, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-six, shall prepare a memorial to the Congress of the United States, which memorial 
must set out at length the facts in relation to the subject of this inquiry, and such conclusions 
€ts the committee may have arrived at as to the policy and means of excluding Chinese from the 
country. And be it further 

Mesolved, That such committee is authorized and directed to have printed » at the State Print- 
ing Ofiioe, a sufficient number of copies of such memorial^ and of the testimony taken by said 
committee, to furnish copies thereof to the leading newspapers of the United States, five copies 
to each member of Congress, ten copies to the Governor of each State, and to deposit two thousand 
copies with the Secretaiy of State of California for general distribution. And be it further 

Meffolved, That such committee shall, on or before the first Monday in December* eighteen 
hundred and seventy-six, furnish to the Governor of the State of California two copies of said 
memorial, properly engrossed, and the Governor, upon receipt thereof, be reauested to transmit, 
through the pi-oper channels, one of said copies to the Senate and the other to the House of 
Representatives of the United States. And be it further 

Jtesoioed, That said committee have full power to send for persons and papers, and to admin* 
ister oaths and examine witnesses under oath, and that a majority of said committee shall 
constitute a quorum. And be it further 

Ite.'iolved, That said committee shall have power to employ a Sergeant-at-Arms, at a comJ)en- 
sation not to exceed two hundred and fifty dollars, and a phonographic reporter at a compensa- 
tion not to exceed one thousand dollars, and that two thousand dollars of the Contingent Fund 
of the Senate be set aside, out of which such compensation and the contingent and traveling 
expenses of the committee shall be paid upon the order of the Chairman thereof. And be it 
further 

JReitolved, That said committee report to the Senate, at its next session, the proceedings had 
hereunder. 

Subsequently, on motion, the Senate increased the number of the 
Committee to seven, and the following Senators were appointed on 
said Committee : Senators Haymond, McCoppin, Pierson, Donovan, 
Rogers, Lewis, and Evans. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMISSION. 



TESTIMONY 



TAKEN BEFORE A COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
APPOINTED APRIL 3, 1876, 



State Capitol, ) 

Sacramento, April 4th, 1876. j 

The Committee appointed by the Senate of the State of California 
to investigate the subject of Chinese immigration met at two o'clock 
p. M. 

Present— Senator Haymond, Chairman; Senators Evans, Lewis, 
Donovan, McCoppin, Rogers, and Pierson. 

Frank Shay was elected official reporter, and Cronk, Sergeant- 

at-Arms. 

The Committee adjourned to meet at the City of San Francisco on 
the eleventh day of April, eighteen hundred and seventy-six. 



San Francisco, April 11th, 1876. 

t to adjournment — pvi 
members — ^and proceeded, to take testimony, as follows: 



The Committee met pursuant to adjournment— present, all the 
di 



P. F. Low sworn. 

Mr. Pierson — How long did you reside in China? 

A — I resided there about three years and a half. 

Q, — In what parts of China? 

A. — Chiefly in Pekin ; that was mjr residence. 

Q, — Are you familiar with the immigration of Chinese to this State? 

A. — Not from personal observation, because I was in a different 
part of the empire than from -whence this immigration comes. 

Q. — From where does it come? 

A. — Principally from Hongkong. 

Q. — What position did you occupy in China? 

A. — Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States to the Em- 
peror of China. 

Q. — Du ring what years ? 

A. — Eighteen hundred and seventy, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, and a portion of eighteen 
hundred and seventy-three. 
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. Q. — Have you any knowledge of the terms upon which the Chinese 
emigrate from China lo this country, either officially or personally? 

A. — I have no knowledge. 

Q. — Is it voluntary or involuntary? Do they come voluntarily, or 
are they sent here ? 

A. — Before I can answer that question perhaps it will be well for 
me to state that the emigration from Hongkong is not from China, a 
fact which seems to have been lost sight of by almost everybody that 
discusses this question. The Island of Hongkong is a liritish pos- 
session, ceded to the British Crown by the Government of China, and 
is organized, I think, the same as Australia. It is a British Colony, 
governed the same as any other British possession. 

Q. — Under no jurisdiction of the Chinese Empire at all? 

A. — No more than Canada. How these people get to Hongkong I 
do not know. I suppose they go in sam-pans, in boats, steamers, and 
all sorts of ways, and then emigrate from Hongkong to San P^an- 
cisco. 

Mr. McCoppin—Don^t the Chinese come from different parts of 
China to Hongkong to take ships there, just as emigrants from Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland used to go to Liverpool? 

A.— Yes, sir. But take the Chinese here and you would not find 
one in a thousand — probably one in five thousand-^but that came 
from Kwang-tung, the province of which Canton is capital. There 
are their homes; they are all from one section of the country. We 
have anglicized " Canton f made that name out of the original Chinese 
words " Kwang-tung." So far as it appears from all evidences, all 
the emigrants from Hongkong are freemen; indeed, I understand 
that the British emigration law forbids anybody but voluntary emi- 
grants embarking; forbids a vessel clearing unless all the emigrants 
on board are voluntary emigrants, and that is to be certified to before 
the vessel can have a clearing. 

Mr. Pierson — Who is the American Consul at Hongkong, now? 

A. — It is not easy to tell you that, the mutations of office are so 
frequent. David G. Bailey was the last one that I heard of. 

Mr. Evans — You are then of the impression that the people do not 
come here as peons, under contract — that that theory is not correct? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — You think that they come here as free people? 
' A. — On the face of it, yes ; that is the only impression that I hav6. 

Mr. Pierson — Do you know of the existence in Hongkong, or any 
part of China, of companies such as they have here? 

A. — ^These companies all have agents in Hongkong. 

Mr. McCo2)pin— Each company here has an agency there? 

A.-7I do not speak from absolute knowledge, but that is my under- 
standing. The Chinese people are made up of guilds, of all sorts and 
kinds, and rule, in this manner, everything sold — as tea, silks, etc., 
even to the transportation on wheelbarrows. It is all governed by 
guilds or associations, and these, probably, have some general head- 
quarters in China; probably at the hospital to which the companies 
here telegraphed a short time since. 

Q. — I suppose that is the place where all the people are received or 
taken prior to being shippea ? 

A. — That is my belief; I do not know. These people deny that 
such are the facts; practically, all Chinese come here through means 
advanced by these companies or individuals, or by . people hejre, 
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through these companies. I think it is by no means sure that the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company is not importing Chinese to-day 
through these companies. I know the Central Pacific Eailroad 
Company did it. 

Mr. Evans — Oftentimes friends and relatives here send for their 
friends and relatives there, donH they? 

A, — There may be individual cases, but not many. I know the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company imported thousands and thousands 
of coolies through Chinese agents, and that they advanced money for 
passage, and took it out in work, with a bonus. 

Mr. Pierson — Do you understand that these Chinamen here come 
under contracts, and that they must work themselves free from them? 

A. — Their contract is simply to repay the amount advanced for 
their passage, with a sufficient bonus to recompense them for the risk, 
interest, etc. In other words, if they advanced forty dollars for pas- 
sage they exacted that they should pay one hundred dollars, perhaps, 
in" return, to be deducted from wages — five dollars a month or ten 
dollars a month, after they arrive; after they work that out they are 
free. 

Q. — In an interview between you and a Chronicle reporter . 

A. — That was a very imperfect report. 

Q. — I did not gather what your ideas were about the Burlingame 
treat3^ From your answers, I infer that no modification of the treaty 
can help us? 

A. — You can see that yourself. Suppose the Chinese come from 
Australia, any inhibition in the Burlingame treaty could not have 
anything to do with them. Divest yourself of the idea that Hong- 
kong is China, and you have the question in a nutshell. 

Jlfr. McCoppin — So that any modification of the Chinese treaty . 

A. — If the British Government and the United States Government 
should agree to any inhibition regarding the emigration of Chinese 
from a British port, then the Chinese Government might have cause 
for a grievance, for they had a treaty with this country, but a modifi- 
cation of the Burlingame treaty could have no effect one way or the 
other. 

Q. — ^Is not the whole remedy of this evil with Congress? Has it 
not the power to pass laws restricting this class of immigration? 

A. — ^It is not easy to map out. 

Q. — Is not the power there? 

A. — Yes, sir; the same as — it all lies there, if anywhere. It is not 
an easy problem to solve by any means, because of our ti-eaties with 
China.' We derive a large portion of our rights and privileges in 
China from the fact of the ** favored nation " clause in those treaties; 
that is, when China makes a treaty with the United States, France, 
Great Britain, and all other countries, it is usual, and I think it is 
universal, to insert this "favored nation " clause, which reads sub- 
stantially as follows: "That any rights other than those granted in 
this treaty, that have or may be granted to any other nation, shall 
inure to the nation that makes this treaty ;" so that all our treaties 
with China contain that clause, and a very large proportion of our 
rights that we have there comes through the operation of the 
" favored nation '' clause in our treaties, that we have gathered from 
other treaties. 

Mr. Piei'son — ^The great mass of the immigrants here, of the Chinese, 
is of the very lowest order of Chinese, is it not? 
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. A. — ^They are the laboring classes, and, usually coming from sea- 
port towns, might be considered the lowest class of laborers; the 
agricultural laborers ranking next to the officials. 

Q. — Then we get most of our Chinese immigration from seaport 
towns? 

A. — I am assuming that they come from the neighborhood of Can- 
ton — ^boatmen and men M'ho work for hire, or the common class of 
laborers. Agricultural laborers are regarded with great consideration 
in the social ethics of China; indeed, agriculture has been ennobled 
by the action of the government In the gradation of Chinese 
society the officials hold the highest rank ; next come the agricul- 
tural laborers ; then themanufacturers,whoincrease values by work- 
ing raw materials into articles of use; then the trader, let him trade 
in anything— peanuts, or dry goods at wholesale. They are dealers 
all the same ; they exchange commodities, producing nothing. 

Q. — His caste is lower than the laborer? 

A. — Yes, sir. Then we have the professional man — ^he is lower 
still. A lawyer in China is pretty nearly as bad as actors and bar- 
bers, who are without the pale of social life. 

Mr. Donovan — Then the lawyers are a stage above actors and bar- 
bers? 

A. — Yes, sir. When I say lawyers, there is practically no such 
thing; there are men who hang about the Courts, but they answer 
more to the description of French notaries or conveyancers — men 
who draw papers. There are no differences in their grades. 

Mr. Fierson — Where do we get the bulk of our immigration? 

A. — From the laboring classes. 

Q. — ^What are the customary wages of laborers in China? 

A. — From ten to twenty cents a day. Perhaps ten cents will be 
nearer the average for common laborers. 

Q. — ^They support themselves out of that? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — How do those people live ? What is their social position there ? 
Do they live on the water or on the land? 

A, — They live on the land, with the exception of around about the 
Citv of Canton, where a great many people live in boats, knowing 
no law. They make their homes in boats, but that is a very small 
portion of the population. China is an immense empire, and we are 
only dealing with the little fringe around the edges. We know com- 
paratively little of the interior. 

Q. — I was asking to see if we drew the mass of our immigration 
from seaport towns? 

A. — I assume we do, for the laborers; the men who own a little 
piece of land and cultivate it will not come here, because they are 
independent. Those only who are obliged to work for wages will 
come. I speak now of the mass. Of course some merchants come 
here, because they will go anywhere where there is profit to be made 
in trade and traffic. 

Q, — Now as to their education — can the lower classes of people 
read and write ? 

A. — Most of them can, to a certain extent. 

Q. — ^What is their system of education; is it a governmental sys- 
tem? 

A. — No, sir. It is all private education. They have neighborhood 
schools that are supported by the voluntary contributions of the 
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neighborhood ; sometimes by assessments levied, but that is all vol- 
untary. There is nothing compulsory in it. 

Q-lWhat about their domestic relations in regard to marriage? 

A.— It is incumbent upon every man to marry. This is the cus- 
tom of the country. The public opinion of the people makes it 
absolutely compulsory, and everybody does marry. Even at a young 
age, marriage contracts are made by the parents of either side, and 
they are betrothed from infancy, frequently. As soon as they are old 
enough to marry, they marry. * . , ^, . 

Q. — Do we get any considerable proportion of married Chinamen 
here? 

A.— Very likely. 

Q. — Do they leave their wives in China? 

A. — ^They leave their wives at home. 

Q,_Ig it not a fact that the great bulk of the Chinese women that 
come here are prostitutes ? 

A. — ^That is to be presumed. I assume that as the fact. 

Mr. Evansr—'Row are the people there— in China— as regards chas- 
tity? 

A.— The bulk of the people are chaste. It is only around large 
cities where we have immorality and vice. On this point I have the 
testimony of those who have traveled a great deal in the interior, 
where immorality on the part of married women is punished with 
terrible severity— where they are tabooed from society. 

Mr. Pierson— Are men restricted by the laws of China to one wife? 

A.— No, sir. The others, after the first, are called wives, and the 
children are legitimate, too. A Chinaman who has wealth can take 
as many wives as he chooses — as many as he can support. It is a 
mere matter of bargain and sale with the parents. If a family have 
a surplus of girls that cannot be betrothed in the regular way, they 
dispose of them as second and third wives, 

Mr. Donovan— They can have as many wives as they can buy? 

A.— Yes, sir. But the second, third, fourth, and fifth wives are all 
subordinate to the first; she is mistress of the household. 

Q.— Can the women have as many husbands as they like? 

A. — ^No; they are restricted. ^ * j, 

Mr. Pierson — What do you understand to be the population of 
China? 

A.—It is popularly thought to be four hundred millions, but my 
opinion is that it is overestimated. Three hundred millions would 
be a fair estimate, although we have so little data that it is impossi- 
ble to tell with anything approaching accuracy. The population of 
China has decreased in the last century very largely. That don't 
admit of doubt. 

Q.— From what causes? . . 

A.— From rebellion, insurrection, famine in certain districts, 
and more than all, the consumption of opium; for it is an estab- 
lished fact, I think, by the medical fraternity, that the confirmed 
opium eater is incapable of procreation. 

Q.— Do you understand, Governor, that there is any particular 
prevalence in China of syphilitic diseases? 

A. — No more than here. 

Q.— Or elephantiasis? . 

A.— In the southern provinces. Elephantiasis is in Hongkong, as 
in all tropical countries. 

10 8 
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Q. — It is common, then, to India and southern China? 
A. — To all tropical countries — Central America, for instance* 
Q. — ^Any prevalence of leprosy? 

A. — Leprosy is not uncommon in China, although it is not preva- 
lent in the north of China. Goitre, a swelling of the glands of the 
throat, is frequent, and is supposed to come from the water. The 
whole valley on the northern part of the Yang-tse-kiang is impreg- 
nated with muriate of lime, and this disease was attributed to the 
lime water. Whether this was the cause, or not, I do not know. 
Mt, J/cCo29pm— The introduction of opium, was that in this century? 
A.— In ti)e 3''ear eighteen hundred, according to the best statistics 
* I could obtain, the importation of India opium into China was about 
four thousand chests, one hundred and thirty-three pounds each, 
according to the best data I could obtain. In the year eighteen hun 
dred and seventy-three, or we will take the year eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one, the importation of opium into China was ten thou- 
sand five hundred tons. In addition to that, the native production 
amounts to fuller the foreign importation. 
Q. — The English first introduced opium there? 
A. — ^Yes, sir; it came from India— the East India Company. 
Mr. Pierson— How far is the Island upon which Hongkong is 
situated from the mainland? 

A. — Oh, it is just a passage for the ships of the Chinamen; not 
farther than from here (City Hall) to Goat Island. 
Mr. Evaiis—Do you know the area of that island? 
A.— I do not know. It is just a rocky sort of island, a forbidding 
sort of place, although they have spent a great deal of money improv- 
ing it. 
Q. — ^Whatisthe population? 

A.— I won't pretend to say. It is very largely Chinese. Most of 
the population is Cliinese. There must be half a million, I suppose. 
Mr. McCoppin — What benefit, if any, does America, as a nation, 
derive from this immigration from China^ outside of its trade? Does 
the immigration give the right to Americans to go into China, and 
trade to any extent, and have they availed themselves of it? 
A. — Very largely. 

Q. — I mean outside of Hongkonff — China proper? 
A.— There is a good trade with Shanghai. On the Yang-tse-kiang 
Eiver there is a line of steamers owned by Americans, where they 
must have, I should think, fifteen, perhaps not as large as the largest 
river steamers in America, but larger than anjr we have here; larger 
than the steamer Capital. The freight-carrying capacity of those 
steamers^ is between two thousand five hundred and three thousand 
tons, besides a large passenger capacity. 
Q. — Owned by Americans? 
A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Where do they run? 

A.— Run from Shanghai to Hang-kow; that is the head of naviga- 
tion. 

Mr, Pierson — Have you any idea how large an American popula- 
tion there is in China to-day? 

A. — I cannot tell from memory. I have some books that I can 
consult, and give a pretty accurate estimate. We have a very large 
trade in cotton goods in China, also in heavy cottons and drills and 
twilled goods. During the war, when cotton was high, the English 
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dug into the trade, and counterfeited our trademarks, thus securing 
the bulk of the trade, which they have kept ever since, by making 
lighter goods, and sizing them differently. I have seen bales of 
drills at Hang-kow marked "Lawrence Mills, Mass.," that never saw 
the United States. « , -. * . 

Mr. Donovan—Do you think there are five thousand Americans in 

China? ^ , , . , , , 

A.— I should say yes, for a guess. I do not speak from knowledge. 

Q.— Do you think that would be a fair estimate? 

A.— I would not like to make an estimate without consulting some 
statistics, since it would be a wild sort of a guess. 

Mr. Pierson— From what source do you think we would be able to 
get any accurate information as to the terms upon which the Chinese 
come to this country? ^ «. . i 

A. — You can get it only by digging down into those affairs here. 

Q^_\Vould the Minister to China be able to give any information? 

A.— Oh, no! 

Q.— There are Consuls . 

A.— There are Consuls; but the government does not provide them 
with any machi nery. They give them Secretaries ; but they are posted 
two hundred miles from where the emigrants come. 

Q.— Then what we do get will have to be obtained here? 

A.— This seems to be the place. 

Q.— Practically, I understand you, if any such system exists as 
involuntary emigration . 

A.— You can hardly call it involuntary emigration. 

Q.— If that system does exist, it is in violation of our treaty, is it 

A.— It is in violation of our treaty, and in violation of the Chinese 
law. The Chinese themselves are opposed to the exportation of 
coolie labor, more than we are to the immigration. They have three 
great griefs against foreign nations. One is opium ; the second is 
coolie emigration. When I speak of coolie emigration, I mean as it 
has gone on in years past, as the exportation of coolies from Macao 
to Peru and Havana. Those coolies thus taken away undercontract, 
we know, were ill-treated, and the contracts violated. The Chinese 
felt very sore about this, and appointed a Commission a year ago; 
and I think they abrogated .their treaty with Spain on account of it. 
Spain had a sort of treaty that permitted the taking away of contract 
labor, and they shut down on it. I sustained them in it, too. 

Mr. Donovan-— The proposition, as I understand it, is that as long 
as they keep the contract the Chinese take no exceptions; but when 
they break the contract they do take exceptions. ^^ ,. , 

A.— It takes a long story to explain that. When the English and 
French captured Pekin, in eighteen hundred and sixty, they made a 
supplemental treaty, which nrovided, among other things, that the 
Chinese might be taken under contract to go abroad, under such 
rules and regulations as might be prescribedf by government. The 
view of th6 English was to get laborers to take to the West India 
possessions, where they wanted labor, and subsequently Alcock, the 
British Minister, together with the French Government, concluded 
some articles of agreement by which contracts might be made. These 
contracts required five years service and the return of the men by 
the contractors, etc. So many conditions were required that the 
British Government rejected the articles, and since that there has 
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been nothings Involuntary emigration, or emigration under con- 
tract, has been and is discouraged by the Chinese Government, You 
must understand that this treaty was made under duress. It was 
dictated to China, with cannon planted around her capital— Pekin. 
That treaty was written for them. They did not write it themselves, 
and they have obstructed, in every way possible, emigration other 
than free emigration. 

Mr. ifcCbppm— What is the name of the gentleman, in China, con- 
nected with the American Embassy? 
A« — Mr. Williams. 
Q.— Where is he? 

A. — He sailed on the last steamer for China. He has been Secre- 
tary of the legation, speaks the Canton dialect as well as English, 
and if you had some man like that here your Committee could gain 
much information of value. He goes among the Chinese and talks 
with them in their own language. His residence is Pekin. 

Mr, Pieraon— Villi you explain the modus operandi of shipping men 
— the forms that they have got to go through with in order to ship 
them at all? 

A.— I don't know. That is what I want to find out. Whatlknow 
is, that a manifest— a list of passengers, with their various occupa- 
tions. All appear to be free, voluntary emigrants, and the Consul 
certifies to that fact, nothing to the contrary being asserted. 

Mr. Donovan— li seems that the Chinamen who come here have 
some sort of a contract with some one, by which their bones are to be 
returned to China in case of death? 
A. — That seems to be the fact. 

Q.— And they won't come here except under contract to take their 
bones back? 
A. — I assume that to be the case. 

Mr. Pierson — You assume they all do come under contract? 
A.— So I assume. Forty or fifty dollars is the passage money by 
steamer. You take a common laborer, one who has not that amount 
of mo!iey, and advance it ; he agrees to work it out. Those who have 
that much money will not come, because they are independent. 

Mr, McCoppin—l suppose that to be buried in China is a part of 
the religion of that country. 

A. — It comes from Confucius' doctrine of the worship of ancestors; 
but then a great many Chinese go to the East Indies, die there, and 
their bones are never brought back to China. It is a short distance, 
and I presume those who go there do so on their own hook, there 
being no contract by which some one must see to the sending back of 
the bones. At the same time there is that feeling among the Chinese, 
inculcated bjr their religion— if religion it may be called— that they 
sleep better if they can have their descendants make offerings at 
their graves when they are buried. They think they will be happier 
in the other world, and all of them, therefore, desire it. 

Mr, Piirson—li they ship here under contract, it is in direct viola- 
tion of the British colonial laws, as well as our treaty? 
A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — So that thQ British Government must wink at their deception? 

A. — ^Yes; it seems as if they must. The English Government has 

a law for ferreting out the fact whether they are free emigrants or 

not. If they are free, they are permitted to go on board the English 

ships. At the present time there are very severe pains and penalties 
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provided for the importation of coolies in American vessels; but 
these do not appl v to loreign governments. Where emigrants embark 
in English vessels they are beyond the reach of our laws. 

Q.— Have you any means of knowing, approximately, the number 
of Chinese in California, or in San Francisco? 

A. — No, sir; I have a sort of general impression that the number 
is overestimated. Of course the statistics of those who have arrived, 
and the departures by steamers for China, and the number of deaths, 
might be ascertained. A great many go back to China. They come 
here because they have good wages, and after serving two or three 
years they have a competence, and away they go. In the autumn a 
great many go home, so as to be there during the Chinese new year, 
and have a grand blow-out. 

Mr, Haymond— Is it not your impression that the immigration here 
is an off-shoot of the coolie trade, the only difference being that that 
trade is under the auspices of the government, while this is a private 
enternnse" 

A,— No; I think this immigration sprung up originally from the 
building of these great railroads. They brought us a large Chinese 
immigration to this coast. 

Q^ — You have spoken of free emigration and enforced emigration, 
how would you class this? . i. -n v 

A.— I class this as enforced emigration; but that is hardly the 
proper name for it, because they are not bound to any certain term 
of service, as I understand it. The contract is simply to repay 
advancements made for passages, with a certain bonus to pay for 
interest and risk 

Mr, McCoppin—I suppose that Chinamen wishing to come to this 
country, in the hope of bettering their condition, and not having 
money to pay the passage, make contracts with these companies to 
pay them back for advances made, with interest, etc.? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Mr, Evans — Don't you know white immigrants that came to Cali- 
fornia that way? . 

A.— Yes, sir; and they never kept their contracts as the Chinese 
do. There was a very large sprinkling of immigration that came to 
California that way in fortjr-nine. 

Mr, Donovan— Do the Chinese keep their contracts better than the 
Americans ' 

A.— They don't know our laws here, and the companies have such 
absolute power over them that they keep their contracts. The guilds 
have absolute power over them here and in their own country. 

Mr, PiersoTi— Has the Chinese Government any tribunals in Hong- 
kong? 

A.— It is an entirely British Colonial Government The Chinese 
have no government there. 

Q.— Are Chinamen tried in British tribunals? 

A. — Certainly. 

Mr. Haymond— You say the guilds in China have absolute control 
over them. To what extent— to the extent of life and liberty? 

A.— They cannot take a man's life by law, but they can persecute 
and depress him. 

Q.— He then is absolutely at their mercy? 

A.— You take the merchants' guild— the tea merchants' guild for 
instance; it decides that the members shall not sell tea below a cer- 
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great power of these Chinese companies over the people here is due, 
in a measure, to the fact that the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
will not sell them tickets for China until they get certificates from 
their companies, and the companies will not give the certificates until 
the people shall have paid their debts. 

Mr. Donovan — I have been told that the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company have a contract with the Chinese companies, tliat it will 
not sell Chinamen tickets unless they get certificates from tlie com- 
panies that they are free ; that they have served their term of servi- 
tude? 

A. — Substantially that is a fact I recollect having a conversation 
with Mayor Otis about it, and he said that company had to conform 
to the wishes of the companies, because the trade was worth too much. 
I know, from my knowledge of the Chinese people, that very few can 
raise money enough to pay for a passage here. Somebody has to pay 
it. ^ A common laborer, who has fifty dollars, will not come here ; he 
is independent. 

Mr. llaymond— And this money is advanced by the companies, and 
they enforce payment by having a contract with the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company by which they can keep these Chinamen here 
until they shall have paid everything? 

A. — ^That is their safety in making advances; but that is only a 
supposition on my part — ^an opinion I have formed from facts that 
have come under my own observation. 

Q. — Is it not the prevailing opinion in the neighborhood of the 
ports from which these people are shipped, that a great many are 
shipped against their will — for instance, the women? 

A. — No. 

Q. — It is with their consent? 

A. — Yes, sir. Where a woman is under age she has very little to 
say. The parents make contracts to sell them in marriage, or any- 
thing else they please. 

Mr. Doiwvan — As I understand it, the parents have a right to make 
marriage contracts, and the woman really has no control of herself 
in China? 

A. — Nor the boy either. 

Q. — I mean the woman; if she is of age and unmarried? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — And consequently the women that come here must be sold or 
given away? 

A, — That would be a fair assumption. 

Q. — ^And brought to this country for . Of course we know 

the purposes for which they are brought here? 

A. — ^There may be some exceptions ; but that is the general assump- 
tion, 

Mr. Haymond—How long have j^ou been a resident of California? 

A. — I have been a resident here since the fourth of June, eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine. 

Q. — What business have you been engaged in ? 

A.— Merchant and banker. I have been Governor of the State, 
member of Congress, Collector of the Port of San Francisco, and 
Minister to China. 
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Q. — What commodities or products of the United States are now 
sold in China— exported in any quantities? 

A. — Most every product of the country. Quite a large trade has 
sprung up between here and there in domestic produce, breads tuffs, 
etc. 

Q.-— Are these consumed by China proper or by the foreign popu- 
lation ? 

A. — They do not go to the interior, and are consumed principally 
by the foreigners. The Chinese themselves could not afford to live 
on flour. As the Chinese become more anglicized they may change 
in this respect. Flour is a sort of luxury there just now, and cannot 
be used extensively. 

Q. — What is the general condition of the working classes, as com- 
pared with that of the working classes of this country? 

A. — More average comfort, according to their ideas of comfort. 
According to our ideas, it would be misery. There arc fewer abject 
poor. That comes partly from the fact .that labor is honorable, and 
everybody works; everybody is expected to work, and a drone has 
no sympathy. 

Q. — l)o you know the average amount required to support a laborer 
per day? 

A.— I can judge from the fact that the wages are small, and that 
the families are supported on them. 

Q. — Ten cents a day ? 

A. — Yes; and in foreign settlements a common laboring coolie, 
employed by a foreigner, would get five or six dollars a month. Out 
of that they support considerable families, but they make the fami- 
lies work also. Every individual works— the wife works, and all 
work. 

Mr. Donovan — Could the Collector of the Port do anything to pre- 
vent these people coming here as they do? 

A. — No. When the manifest comes to him properly certified, I 
don't think the Consul would have the power to go behind it. 

Q. — How many children, as a rule, do families average, that are 
supported on ten cents a day? 

A.-— *About the same as it is here. 

W. J. Shaw sworn. 

Mr. Raymond — State generally what you know of the social and 
political condition of the Chinese in their own country, their habits, 
mode of life, manner in which they work, wages, and customs 
generally. 

A. — I went to China when I was abroad. I went to Shanghai, to 
Tien-tsin, to Pekin, the Great Wall and back, up^ the Yang-tse-kiang, 
and into the interior about five hundred and fifty miles. I visited 
several of the chief towns, and studied the country and the people 
as well as I could ; but I don't know that I have anything new to 
communicate. I found the Chinese a peculiar people. Their g;ov- 
ernment is one of the most remarkable that I have ever studied. 
While it is hardly any government at all, yet it maintains a kind of 
control over the largest population of any one government in the 
world. I attribute this to what we may call their religion. They are 
educated in a manner ever the same — similar to that which prevailed 
in Christendom three hundred years ago. They are taught that all 
the knowledge that is of real value is found in the works of Confucius. 
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In their schools they are educated in his works ; and the learning to 
be found in them, and in the works of his contemporaries, constitute 
the whole of their system of education. Among the most striking 
features of that education is their devotion to parents; and that 
parental relation seems to me to alFord some clue to their extra- 
ordinary condition governmentally« They live in families, and 
sometimes these families are very large. I* have been assured that 
sometimes twenty to forty married people constitute one family, and 
they bring up their children all together. It is a family relation 
emphatically ; and in such a country, under such a condition of 
things, there is very little necessity for governmental interference. 
The families are held responsible for the conduct of their children. 
When a child of bad habits, disregarding the example and teachings 
of his parents, becomes uncontrollable, and the parents don't know 
what to do with him, they have the right, as I am assured — o, right 
that is very often practiced— to rid the world of that child. They 
say : ** We can do nothing with this child. It will only disgrace us ; 
and it is better for us to drown him in the river than to bring him 
up in this way." Their teachings lead them to literally worship 
their parents. I have seen them bow reverentially to their parents 
as a pagan would to his god. The idea of resisting parental authority 
is regarded with horror; and it does not enter their minds, except 
under extraordinary circumstances. The consequence is, that the . 
parental rule of the family provides a rule for the whole country,, 
without the interference of government, as we understand it. In 
some districts^ however, particularly in the interior, up the Yang-tse- 
kiang River, it is customary for the natives to form expeditions to 
rob from village to village ; and as they increase the number of vil- 
lages captured, the horde becomes more extensive, and they continue 
on robbing and pillaging until their numbers amount to almost an 
army. I was shown on the Yang-tse-kiang Eiver an extensive ter- 
ritory recently pillaged. The whole place was devastated. The 
central government has no particular power over them. I was told 
that when such occurrences happened, the government would send 
its mandate to the Governor of the province, insisting that order 
should be preserved. Sometimes they succeeded in quelling the 
disturbances, and sometimes they were quelled by the voluntary 
dispersion oi the members of the gangs. I was assured that in that 
country these things are not of rare occurrence. I was also assured 
that a very large portion of the population, particularly the working 
population, were simi)ly slaves — ^some of them slaves from birth ; but 
as a rule, or at least in very frequent instances, they were enslaved 
in a manner not unknown to foreign nations, being sold to pay debts. 
A very large proportion of the laboring classes composes this latter 
class. The labor of agriculture is ..encouraged by the example of the 
Emperor himself At certain times in Pekiri he holds the plow 
himself. It is undoubtedly to show that the government has a high 
respect for agriculture. But although this high example is set, and 
agriculture is so ennobled, yet it is in China, like everywhere else in 
the Old World — the real work is done by the lower classes. The 
highest members are those who are considered to be nearest the 
Courts. The army proper consists of agriculturists; that is to say> 
the members are given ground to cultivate, and they cultivate the- 
land, thus maintaining themselves and their families by their own 
labor. They are not paid salaries as in other countries, but are made^ 



to earn their own living in that way. The regular army in China is 
considered, in villages where it is sent to quell disturbances, as the 
most dangerous element that could visit them, because they are 
usually hungry, and consider themselves at liberty to help them- 
selves to any provisions or property that are loose. Shortly after the 
Tae-ping rebellion, I was told that the towns preferred the visits of 
the rebels to the visits of the regular army. 

Mr. Pierson — What do you understand by coolie labor? 

A. — ^Slave labor, I should understand; what we call slave labor; 
perhaps more closely resembling peonage than strictly slave labor. 

Mr, Haymond — There is no obligation on the part of the person 
holding them to take care of them ? 

A. — What the law may be on that point I cannot say. 

Mr. Pierson — How long were you in China, Mr. Shaw? 

A. — I do not remember. I think about three or four months. 

Q. — During what year ? 

A. — Eighteen hundred and sixty-eight. 

Q. — Were you in Hongkong? 

A. — Yes; I remained m Hongkong some little time, two or three 
weeks, 1 think, visiting in that vicinity. 

Q. — ^Do you know anything about the mode of the shipping of 
Chinese to this port? 

A. — I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. Rogers — How do these Chinamen you see here compare with 
the generality of the Chinese? 

A. — ^The masses are about the same as we see here. In cases where 
they are better here, the change is caused by the better country. 

Q. — Are the women there very little lower than these we see here? 

A. — ^The women there are, of course, in a verv peculiar condition. 
Prostitution, for instance, in China, is not regarded as a disgrace, but 
is regarded as a profession, a calling, like that of beggary, or any of 
the low professions — a, condition in which they must remain, because 
they have been occupying it. It is supposed that they are not respon- 
sible for it. The condition of the lower classes is as near, as I should 
think, that of the brutes as any human exhibition can be found any 
where in human society. In Pekin, I visited the Sisters of Mercy, 
who have a society there, and I saw in that house children, girls from 
infancy, still un weaned, up to fourteen and fifteen years of age. I 
was assured by the Sisters — and have no question of its truth — ^that 
those children were picked up, for the most part, by them, out of the 
streets. Frequently mothers have brought their girl children to the 
Sisters, and voluntarily delivered them, to be raised by them ; and it 
was no rare occurrence when a girl was born to place it on the street, 
abandon it to its fate, because the parents had no means to bring it 
up. I cannot give any accurate idea as to the number I saw in 
that institution. At that time I gained" the impression that infanti- 
cide and the abandonment of female infants were things much prac- 
ticed there — to an extent unheard of amongst us or any other nation. 
At Tien-tsin more Sisters have a convent, and most of the inmates 
were children picked out of the gutters, where they were left by their 
parents. The inmates of this convent, as you are aware, were mas- 
sacred by the Chinese population on one occasion, under the accusa- 
tion that they were bringing up these children as Christians. That 
organization is sustained by the Catholic Church ; they are Catholic 
institutions, sustained as they are in other countries. Most of the 
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Sisters in the convent at Pekin were French, two of them, I think 
being Irish by birth. They were sent there and maintained as those 
organizations are in other countries. I found the numbers in these 
institutions to be governed by the room in their buildings more tlian 
the supply. They were all filled, and there were subjects for many 
more besides — female children abandoned by their parents. 

Q.— How does living in Chinese cities compare with living here? 

A.— Their living here must be very far superior to their living 
there. I mean the laboring classes; what would be called there the 
coolie class. So far as I observed, they seemed well satisfied if they 
got plenty of rice. 

Q.— What wages did they get? 

A. — That I never went into sufficiently to 'give me any proper ideas 
as to the rule of wages. With regard to the coolies, their wages would, 
of course, simply be their rice. 

Mt. Donovan— Do they have more wives than one? 
^ A.— Yes, sir. They are allowed to have as many as they want. 
Strictly speaking, they have but one wife. That wife is permitted, 
and it is considered no disgrace to encourage the husband to have as 
many more women in the same house as he can support. They are 
his concubines. They would more nearly correspond, according to 
our ideas, to concubines than to wives. They have a claim for sup- 

Eort, and the children are the children of the wife. In law they are 
eld to be the legitimate children of the father. They are credited 
to the first, or legal, wife. The wife, when she loves her husband, 
considers that she does him a kindness in inviting in others to assist 
m the domestic relations. 

^ Q.-— I understood you to say that in these little villages and places 
in China^ where one makes war upon another, they feel that they 
have a right to decide that quarrel without respect to the central 
government, and punish criminals as they see fit. The central gov- 
ernment is of secondary consideration? 

A. — Yes, sir ; somewhat so. 

Q-— And regarding these guilds or companies, is their authority 
regarded as paramount to that of the government? 

A.— As I understand it, these guilds or companies are formed as a 
?.^^A of mutual protection societies. The members have a strong 
leeli ng for their com panics, and would be ready to obey any reasonable 
request, and sometimes any unreasonable request. They consider 
themselves as strictly amenable to the companies, and if these com- 
panies undertake to enforce any rule made by them, they will gen- 
erally do it. . 

^, Q-—Ifj i" China, they respect their companies more than they do 
their government, they would be the same here, would they not? 

A.--So I should imagine. ^ I should explain those raids that I men- 
tioned more fully. It IS not an uncommon thing in Asia for raids to 
be made. On the borders of British India, for instance, communities 
som^tinies lose their crops; they are short of food and become hun- 
gry, and, as is natural in that stage of society, they go somewhere 
where they can get food; they therefore make raids into India, fre- 
quently on British subjects. Sometimes the English Government 
has felt obliged to go into the interior to punish persons making those 
raids. Ihe Chinese Government has no power to suppress these 
raids, and punishment must come from other sources, if at all. The 
natives raid when they a^e hungry and want food, and these hungry 
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spells come on whenever they are desired, it seemed to me. In Sing- 
apore the condition of the Chinese was a subject of constant reflec- 
tion and observation to me. In that city, at the time I was there, 
there was, as 1 was told, over eighty thousand Chinese. They were 
given a portion of the town to inhabit, and that portion swarmed 
with them. I was assured that sometimes they became exceedingly 
troublesome to the government, owing to their being liable to get into 
quarrels. When they got into a quarrel they would be destitute of 
reason, and would be like wild beasts, rushing through the streets, 
stabbing and killing others. In Java, several years ago, the Dutch 
prohibited their immigratioa into the interior of that country, they 
were feared so much,.because of their influence over the native pop- 
ulation, and they are now, oi; were, when I was there, only allowed to 
trade in the interior when given a special government permit so to do. 

Q. — ^In what respect? 

A. — ^In trade; they were so much more unscrupulous, cunning, 
and selfish in making bargains than the natives of Java. The East 
India Malays are quite a dfferent character of men from the Chinese. 
The Chinese are superior to them in cunning, and they take such 
advantages, especially in Java, that they found it necessary to pro- 
hibit altogether their going into the interior of the Island. They 
have been used, however, to advantage in the tin mines of Banca. 
In that work they have been very serviceable. 

Mr. Pier$on—Do you understand that the Chinese Government 
favors or desires to repress Chinese emigration? 

A. — It is understood that the government does not desire the 
Chinese to leave the country, but whether their leaving is or is not 
in violation of any regulations of that government, I do not know. 

Mr. Evans— From what part of China do the Chinese, who come to 
this coast, come? 

A.— From Canton, and from provinces bordering upon that part of 
China. 

Q. — Under whose control is that part? 

A.— Canton is under the Chinese. Hongkong would be the place 
from which they would ship for California. This is a British Colony. 
There would be no difliculty for any number of persons to leave 
Canton, where there is a constant connection by steamers, for Hong- 
kong, where they could ship for California, The mass of Chinese 
immigrants do not come from Hongkong. They simply go there for 
the purpose of embarking. The mass go there, for that is the only 
place where they can leave the country for America. 

Q. — Do you understand that these guilds or companies are in the 
relations of families? 

A.— Th ey are quite different. They are societies having no parental 
relations. 

Mr. Haymond — How is the condition of the laboring men in that 
country to be compared with the condition of those here? 

A.— It is undoubtedly going from misery to comfort. The amount 
of destitution in China is very serious. Pekin, in my opinion, is one 
of the filthiest cities to be found. There is what is called a Chinese 
city of Pekin and a Tartar city. The Chinese city is filthy to a 
degree almost beyond belief. I have seen tricks perpetrated in the 
streets of Pekin proper that would only be tolerated in brutes in a 
civilized country. When I was there 1 wondered how ladies could 
go into the streets at all, and I was told that they hardly ever did; 
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that they never attempted to walk in the streets, bnt when compelled 
to go out used the conveyances of that country. When they wanted 
exercise they were carried to the walls of the city, upon the top of 
which they could walk without seeing sights that would be disgust- 
ing. Those streets are filthy beyond what should ever be seen 
among human beings. The great mass of the people, it seemed to- 
me, were ignorant, and not in a position to be removed from igno- 
rance. They have, it is true, a system of education, but that system 
of education is confined to certain books written four thousand years 
ago. They think there is no knowledge anywhere that is not found 
in those books, and, as a consequence, their learning, from the high- 
est to the low^est, must be very limited, according to our ideas. 

Mr. Pierson — Do they read and write? 

A.— They are taught to read and write in the common schools that 
are throughout the whole country. It is not a governmental system^ 
but is kept up by their peculiar system of office-holding. A person 
cannot hold office except he have an education in the books I havo 
described. Those books teach a high system of morals, and they 
learn them. About three hundred years ago there were persons who 
believed that all the knowledge of any value was embraced in the 
Bible, and that office-holders should be compelled to have a thorough 
knowledge of its contents. That is the rule in China regarding the 
works of Confucius. The consequence is, that although our people 
have the idea that the Chinese are very well educated, they are pos- 
sessed of only a very limited one. Although they are required to 
read and write, and to know Confucius, yet that knowledge in itself — 
all they have— is so inadequate to the demands of the present age, 
that we may say that they have no education at all. 

Mr, ifaymond— What was the received opinion among Americans, 
English^ and other intelligent people in China, as to the character of 
emigration to this country, whether free or servile? 

A.— With regard to that, I would not like to say. Regarding their 
honesty, I can mention this fact, which may interest the Committee: 
I was assured by all the merchants with whom I conversed on the 
subject in the towns that I visited in China, where there are foreign 
merchants residing, that nobody hired a Chinese servant without toe- 
ing a bond from some responsible person that he would be responsible 
for any thefts that servant might perpetrate. It was considered there,, 
among those with whom I conversed on the subject, thut Chinamen 
are so constituted that they must sooner or later steal something. It 
is their nature. Consequently they are not trusted in any house 
until they bring their bondsmen. When thefts are committed, and 
they are not of rare occurrence, the bondsmen pay for the things 
stolen. As far as I know and heard, no one thought of hiring a ser- 
vant without taking a bond to meet any deficiency caused by theft, 

Q. — Are the women considered to amount to anything? 

A.— The women in China occupy the same position as in most parts 
of Asia — virtually slaves; mere creatures, to pander to tlxe wishes of 
the males, and promote their happiness. 

Mr, Donovan — ^You have given us a description of the literature of 
the Chinese; now, take their architecture. How does that compare 
with other works dating back, say four thousand years— the pyra- 
mids, for instance, of Egypt? 

A. — ^The architecture of the Chinese, if it deserves that name, is 
the most primitive of any now in use. In Pekin, for instance. 
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although it is one of their largest cities, I did not see three houses 
two stories high, outside of the palaces, which are inclosed within 
the city by themselves. I onlv heard of one house in the city more 
than one story high. I was told by a Father of the Catholic Church 
that, when they were erecting their church, they unwittingly erected 
a steeple. After that steeple wa^ up, they were notified that they 
must take it down. Then they found that there was a law prohibit- 
ing any one from building a house more than one story high, the 
reason given being that they should not be so high as to enable the 
occupants to look-^over into the Emperor's palaces, and see his 
grounds. In that case the Fathers compromised by agreeing not to 
put up a stairs or ladder to get into the steeple. 

Mr. Pierson — Of what are their buildings mostly constructed ? 

A, — Of brick and wood. There are some structures in Pekin — as, 
for instance, in the Temple of Heaven — ^that are quite commendable. 
There is a high altar there, made of white marble, and the archi- 
tecture is good. Here the Emperor, when he is a man grown, sacri- 
fices animals. The place called the Temple of Heaven is very 
pretty. The roofs are tiled ; and as regards architectural beauty, 
those temples will compare favorably with similar buildings in other 
countries. The dwellings in the city, however, are far inferior. 

Mr. Donovan— Is the architecture equal to that of any of the great 
nations dating back four thousand years, or those of the present time? 

A, — I think not. It is quite inferior to that of the Egyptians, the 
Latins, and Greeks, and other nations of antiquity. Their literature 
is better than their architecture. I have the works of Confucius and 
Mensius translated into English. I have examined them with some 
attention, and regard them as works of great credit. The morals 
they teach are certainly very commendable, and will compare favor- 
ably with the moral teachings of other books of that age. Outside 
of those works I have never read any works of the Chinese. The 
Chinese, so Dr. Williams says, are almost destitute of imagination. 
They have no poets, as we understand them. What they^ have is of 
the most inferior, commonplace character. Their music is quite 
destitute of harmony. Their writings are devoid of wit. Their 
novels are exceedingly simple stories, such as our little boys and girls 
read here. 

Mr. Pierson — Are their officers elected or appointed? 

A.— They are appointed by the government. They have competi- 
tive Examinations . but they are only in the works I have mentioned, 
so that the choice is confined to persons educated according to the 
government method. 

Q. — Do you know of any diseases peculiar to China? 

A.— I do not. 

Q. — Is there a great deal of leprosy there? 

A. — There is said to be a great deal in certain districts.^ 

Mr. Haymond — ^How long have you resided in California? 

A.— Ever since June, eighteen hundred and forty-nine. 
"" Q. — What positions have you held in California? 

A. — I have never held any except what you gentlemen now hold. 
Besides that, I was District Attorney here in this city (San Francisco) 
in eighteen hundred and fifty. I was in the State Senate twice. That 
is all. 

Q, — From what you have seen of those people, and from what you 
know of your own knowledge, what effect do you think a large emi- 
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gration from that country to this would produce on our social and 
political condition? 

A. — It would have the most deplorahle effects. It seems to me 
that a large Chinese immigration would cheapen labor to such a 
degree that white labor could not compete with them. 

Q. — ^Why would they cheapen it? Why can these people work 
cheaper? 

A,— For the reason that the Chinaman, from his birth, is educated 
to live cheaply, to live on the smallest amount possible to be con- 
ceived of. I suppose that a penny a day would feed a Chinaman in 
China very comfortably indeed. Those habits of living he brings 
with him to this country; and he can live here for so much less than 
can men of our own race, that with even one-half the wages he can 
obtain sufficient living, and an egual amount of profit with free labor. 

Q.— Do they bring their families with them? 

A. — ^They do not I am told that there are some Chinese mer- 
chants here who have their wives; but, as a rule, the women will 
not leave China at all. When their husbands want to leave China 
they tell them to go, but they will not go with them. 

Q.— Every steamer that comes here from China brings a number 
of Chinawomen. Do you know from general repute the character of 
those women? 

A. — ^The general understanding here is that they are of the lowest 
kind ; that these women are, as a rule, prostitutes. 

Mr. Lewis — About what proportion of the people in China are what 
you call people of rank? 

A. — It would be impossible for me to say. I suppose that nobility 
there is hereditary, although men on passing examinations are enti- 
tled to hold office, and that diploma places them in the ranks of a 
sort of nobility, none below them being permitted to hold any civil 
office. There is caste in China to certain extents. The guilds have 
employments of various kinds, and they make their members adhere 
to those employments. This amounts, to a certain extent, to caste, 
but it bears no resemblance to caste in India, 

Mr. Evans— Yon said, awhile ago, speaking of the women, that as 
a rule those coming here are prostitutes. How is it regarding the 
married women ? Are they chaste or lewd ? 

A. — As I understand it, they are entirely chaste. They are not 
permitted to be otherwise. They are never allowed to be placed in 
a position where they can be tempted, for they are always confined 
to their residences. 

Q. — How is infidelity in the wife looked upon in China? 

A. — It would be considered as a serious oiiense. With concubines 
it would be quite a different thing. If with the consent of the man, 
the concubine could do as she wished. Her offense would be in 
doing it without his consent. 

Mr, Donovan — ^Then a man has one wife and a dozen concubines? 

A. — Yes, sir ; the number is not limited. 

Q. — ^These latter can do as they like and go where they please, but 
it is an offense for the mother to be " irregular?" 

A. — ^Yes, as I understand it ; they are his slaves and do his bidding. 

Q. — ^Then a man could have his wife here and bring over a dozen 
concubines and let them out for purposes of prostitution ? 

A. — I suppose that there would be no domestic difficulties about it. 

Q. — It would not be opposed to any moral ideas the Chinese have? 
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Q — The first effect of Chinese immigration would be to degrade 
labor. What effect would it have on the nianufactunng interests of 
the country, and the commercial interests, if all the labor were per- 
formed by Chinamen instead of by white men ? Would it ha ve the 
efiect of discouraging and preventing manufactures, and decreasing 
the amount of wages paid the white men employed in manufactories ( 

A— I have never been engaged in mercantile i.>ursuitsor manu- 
facturing, but would so imagine. They would destroy some branches 
of white labor; but I understand that there are many branches of 
industry which demand low-priced labor in order to be successfully 
carried on. I have been informed that Chinese labor is necessary to 
carrv on some kinds of manufacturing business. The Chinese can 
do certain kinds of inferior work as well as anybody else, and being 
obtainable so much cheaper, are preferred, and are even necessary. 

Q— If the Chinese were employed generally would the market tor 
productions not be necessarily destroyed, owing to the difference 
between their wants and the wants of the white laborer displaced by 

^,_I would rather not answer that question, because I am so 

imperfectly advised. ^ , .^ ^i_. ♦ m * o w i;i 

Mr Pierson— In other countries do the Chinese assimilate ? Would 

they intermarry and adapt themselves to the habits and customs of 

A — Thave known cases of that kind. The Governor of the Island 
of Ternate, one of the East Indies, had married a Chinawoman. He 
told me that he found her exceedingly attentive to all his wants, and 
he rather liked it They told me also that there were several cases 
where the Dutch had married Chinese, and I was also told that it 
was not a rare occurrence for the English girls to marry Chinamen, 
but of that I have no information further than hearsay. 

Mr Lewis— Do you know anything about any inducements that 
this people have, other than their own volition, for coming to this 

county ^^^ j^o not know. I believe that they regard it as de^rable 
to come here— those who are laboring people. They have a diff^erent 
idea of this country from what they have of most countries. 

Q _Do you know, from your own observation and experience^ how 
Chinamen, who have been here and returned to China, regard it? 

A.— I am told that they speak more kindly of the Americans than 

of any other nation. ^ -, xi_ • j j: *^ 

Q^_Then the sentiment is a favorable one, and the inducement to 

come here great? , . ^ . ^ ♦i. x- xv 

A —I should say that up to the time of the recent agitation they 
were more friendly disposed towards Americans than towards any 
other nation. . , ^ ^, ., 

Mr Evans—Is not one of the greatest inducements the wages they 
get here— ten cents there and fifty and seventy-five cents here? 
* A— Yes, sir. There is one other fact that occurs to me at this 
moment ; it is a fact that their treatment here has probably been 
rather too good for their own interests. When they^ first came here 
in considerable numbers they never thought of getting into a street 
car but would ride on the outside— either on the front or rear plat- 
form. They did not feel themselves at liberty to sit on the inside, 
especially in close contact with ladies and gentlemen. On my return 
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h€ire, after an absence of several years of travel, I was greatly sur- 
prised to find not only the increase in numbers, but to see the great 
change in their customs towards the white people. I daily find 
them — those of the lowest class, and sometimes, I fear, not clean — 
inside the cars in close juxta^josition to ladies. On the streets, they 
are more aggressive and more independent than they were some years 
ago. I think, myself, that we are very much to blame, because there 
are men amongst us who encourage them to " assert their rights," as 
they call it, and make themselves of importance, and they are not so 
much to blame as these persons who have miseducated them. 

ifn Lexvis — Have you discovered in China admiration for our insti- 
tutions, or was it our M'ealth they admired? 

A. — ^They have no knowledge of our institutions. They simply 
want to come here to get money to take to China in order to be better 
off* than they otherwise would be. 

Q.— You do not know of any of them speaking favorably of our 
institutions? 

A.— I do not think they have any knowledge of them, or if they 
have they believe that nothing cau be compared to China and her 
institutions. 

Mr, Rogers—Jyid. you hear any reason given why they are so anxious 
to have their bones returned to China? 

A. — The Chinese are an exceedingly superstitious people, and they 
have very extraordinary customs. During the lives of their parents, 
they literally worship them. When they die, they believe that if they 
do not take care of the remains of their parents and relatives they 
will suffer in consequence of it. That is my understanding of it. It 
is entirely a religious matter, and that is done to please the spirits 
of the departed. The bones are therefore taken back to their own 
country and buried, that the spirits of the dead may be propitiated. 

Mr. Donovan — Do you know anything about contracts that they 
must go back, and if made with the government, company, or with 
individuals? 

A. — I do not. I presume that they must come here under such 
contracts, as the bones are returned by the respective companies. 
When these Chinamen come here,, they do so as perfect strangers, 
and, being without means, would become lost were it not foi- the 
presence of these companies or associations, which look after them. 
They are taken care of as soon as they arrive, and are maintained 
until employment is found for them. 

Mr. Lewis— Do you know anything about the inducements on the 
part of the Chinese Government that led to this Burlingame treaty? 

A. — I was here when Mr, Burlingame arrived, and it so happened 
that I was in China when the treaty reached there. Fj'om Tien-tsin 
there is no regular mail, and the Consul asked me to carry up the 
mail for him. In that mail was the Burlingame treaty, and in one 
of the newspapers which I took from here was a printed copy of the 
treaty. They did not have any copy of the treaty except this news- 
paper, and it was sought after. It immediately became the topic of 
conversation in Pekin, and it was there a matter of surprise tHat it 
had been made. It was understood that Burlingame did not have 
the power to make the treaty. From that I infer, and I presume that 
the inference is correct, that the Chinese Government did not make 
any effort to get the treaty, and, for a time, did not know whether 
they would confirm it or not. I got the impression that it was quite 
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a voluntary thing on the part of Mr. Burlingame. and, indeed, I had 
the highest official authority for knowing that the Chinese Govern- 
ment had invested Mr. Burlingame with na such authority, and 
had not requested the United States to make any such treaty. The 
knowledge of it was a surprise to the Chinese Government, and all 
foreign ministers at that court, including our own. 

Q. — What is your impression as to the effiect the abrogation of that 
treaty would have? Would you regard it as a public calamity ? 

A.— Not at all. 

Mr. ^vana— Suppose it were abrogated ; could it prevent immigra- 
tion? • 

A. — ^Not unless some other steps were taken. I don^t think they 
came in consequence of the treaty. They were coming before the 
treaty was made, just the same as now. J don't think that the aboli- 
tion of that treaty would change their coming in the least. 

Mr. Lewis— Soin^ people say that the abrogation of the Burlingame 
treaty will injure our commercial relations. Don't you think that if 
these relations are necessary they will go on, treaty or no treaty? 

A. — Decidedly. 

Q.— You think that the passage of laws to prevent their coming 
here would be unwise? 

A.— It can be accomplished in a friendly way, I think. What is 
known as the Burlingame treaty has had nothing to do with immi- 
gration. It would have been just the same had the treaty never 
been made. To abolish the treaty for the especial purpose of pre- 
venting their coming here would not only not accomplish its object, 
but would turn the Chinese against us. In that view such a step 
would be impolitic. If there was a simple abrogation of the treaty 
it would have no effect one way or the other. It is highly desirable 
not to offend the Chinese Government. They are a numerous people, 
and we have a good trade with them. I think that we can quietly 
accomplish everything desired without offending them in the least. 
We can accomplish much by asking them to prevent the emigration 
of the lowest classes— the coolies. That is very likely the only 
objectionable feature in this immigration. Tell them how it affects 
us and I think they will act. 

Mr. Haymond—Do you regard this whole immigration as coolie 
immigration? 

A.— The mass of it; by no means the M^hole. There are a great 
many Chinese who come to this country for the purpose of learning 
the English language, and engaging in trade. That portion, how- 
ever, is very small when compared with the great mass. 

Mr. Levns— Do you know whether their term of servitude extends 
over all time, or is it to last only until a certain amount of money is 
paid? 

A. — ^I do not know the details. ^ 

Mr. Donovan— Are there any Chinese shipped here from China 
proper, or are they all shipped from Hongkong? 

A.— They must take the steamer at Hongkong. They is no other 
place where they coine from. 

Q,_What is your belief as to the association or mixture of an infe- 
rior and a superior race? What is the effect upon the superior ? 

A.— It tends to degrade that race. 

Q,— Does it tend to elevate the inferior race? 
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A. — It is most likely that the inferior race would be benefited by- 
contact with the superior race. 

Q. — Then the result, as you understand it, is that contact with the 
Chinese benefits them and deteriorates the race to which we belong? 

A. — ^Mere contact of the two races would not necessarily deteriorate 
the superior race, because the superior race will not allow that con- 
tact to become too close, 

Mr. Lewis — Do you know whether it is the law and custom of that 
people to discourage any sort of improvement in China? 

A. — ^It is habit. It is their education. They believe they have 
now all knowledge, and will not countenance innovations. It 
amounts to a law ; it is custom. They believe the books of Confucius 
contain everything, and having mastered them, there is nothing 
more to learn. 

Mr, Donovan — ^Then, while we benefit them, they will do us as 
much injury, will they not? 

A. — I am not aware of their having been of any great service, except 
to persons desiring cheap labor. There are, of course, certain enter- 
prises in this country that have been benefited by Chinese labor. 

Mr. Ilaymond — ^Take it as a whole, what is the effect of Chinese 
immigration upon the State? 

A. — At the present time, I would hate to say that they produced 
greater injury than benefit, but if continued to any considerable 
extent it might injure our countrv. 

Mr. Lewis — When we consider that there are four hundred million 
of them, and their inducement in coming here is our money, would 
not an immigration under such circumstances work serious injury 
to American labor? 

A, — It seems to me that there is danger oi it. 

Committee adjourned until to-morrow, April twelfth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-six, at eleven o'clock a. m. 



SECOND DAY. 

San Francisco, April 12th, 1876. 

Rev. Otis Gibson sworn. 

Mr. Pierson — What is your profession? 

A. — A clergyman. 

Q. — How long have you been such? 

A. — Since eighteen hundred and fifty-four. 

Q. — Have you ever resided in China? 

A. — ^Ten years — ^from eighteen hundred and fifty-five to eighteen 
hundred and sixty-five — at Foo-chow. It is one of the five ports open, 
and is half way between Canton and Shanghai. It is the largest sea- 

})ort in China for the export of tea. It is about fifty or sixty miles 
irom Hongkong. 
Q. — ^Did you pursue your profession there? 

A. — Yes, sir; I was a missionary to the Chinese of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 
Q. — Do you know anj^thing of Chinese immigration? 
A. — I have seen a great deal and heard a great deal of it. 
Q. — From what part of China does most of the immigration come? 
A. — ^These Chinese here are nearly all from the Canton province. 
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They come down the river, and are shipped from Hongkong — ^a 
British port. 

Q. — How long has it been such ? 

A.— Since the result of the opium war of eighteen hundred and 
forty-four. It was a part of the settlement of that war. 

Q. — Do you know upon what terms the Chinese are imported into 
this country? 

A. — ^They come free. I think all Chinamen come free, except the 
women. Many come under some kind of an engagement I have 
never seen engagements made; but constant intercourse with China- 
men, and the knowledge I have of them here, leads me to believe 
that Chinamen who are poor and wish to get here, make a promise 
with some one who will advance them enough money for passage, to 
repay this money with a large percentage of interest. The advancing 
party runs the risk of non-payment. I know one case of a young 
man in my school. Forty dollars was advanced him for passage, 
and for this he had to return one hundred dollars. When Chinamen 
come here in that way, they are taken charge of by one of the six 
companies, and kept until work is found for them. Sometimes they 
have to keep them for three or four weeks. Sometimes these men 
run away, and the company loses whatever was advanced. 

Q. — Is there any sort of a contract by which service is "pledged for 
any specified time — during life, or until the money is repaid ? 

A.— I understand the contract to be, that they are under obligation 
to pay this back out of the first money they get, but in an amount 
double or treble the amount advanced for passage. 

Q. — Do you know what means the Chinese companies have for 
enforcing that sort of a contract? 

A. — ^The Chinese companies at the present time, and since I have 
been in this country, so far as I know, have no criminal power, and 
do not exercise any. The six companies, so far as the people are 
concerned, are arbiters. When they cannot arbitrate the case, they 
go into our Courts. The six companies derive a large portion of 
their power from the fact that the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
will not sell tickets to Chinamen unless they have a permit from the 
companies or from the missionaries. The price of a passage to 
ilongkong is, I think, forty dollars; but the Chinamen can^t get the 
ticket unless he is a Christian, or has the stamp of the six companies. 
That, I understand, is the extent of the power which the companies 
have over the Chinamen here.^ Some years ago, when there was 
opposition between here and China, the fare was only twelve dollars. 
Two men of my Mission applied for tickets, but were refused; the 
contract being, that unless tney had the stamp of the six companies, 
they must pay one hundred dollars. It w^as finally agreed that any 
person having my name and belonging to my church could go for 
the ordinary price. 

Q. — ^So that even now a Chinaman who has not paid his debts to 
the various companies cannot go back unless he is a Christian, or has 
your sanction ? 

A. — He must have" my name, or that of any one of the missionaries. 
I suppos there are one thousand Chinamen in this ountry who 
would return to-day if they could return on paying the passage money. 

Mn Levyi^ — ^What is the character of these companies — associations 
of capital, for the purpose of making money, or for the protection of 
Chinamen ? 

26 
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A. — It is very difficult to tell entirely what those six companies 
are. When Chinamen leave home, and go to other countries, the iSrst 
thing tliey do is to form a guild, and build a temple. The temple is 
the hall where they meet to talk over matters, arrange business mat- 
ters, and settle differences and difficulties among themselves. They 
are a great people for arbitrating, and are extremely clannish. The 
six guilds here are formed of men from different parts of China. As 
I understand it, there is no contract with Chinamen who come here 
to belong to a company; for many come by steamer who know 
nothing of the companies until the interpreter meets them at the 
steamer. He asks them from what place they come, and that fact 
determines to what company they go. There is no initiation fee, and 
no annual or stated installments to be paid. It is simply that when 
he goes home he shall pay a fee. That is my understanding of it. 

Q. — ^They are societies, then ? 

A.— They might be so called, but they are not political or doctrinal 
societies. They elect officers, a President and Interpreter, yearly. 

Mr. P^erson— What do you understand by the term "coolie?" 

A.— That is a word brought to us from India, and it means a low 
servant or laborer. The terms "coolie trade" were applied to the 
importation oif coolies into Cuba and South America. In China the 
word "coolie" means the chair bearers, the earth diggers, the street 
cleaners, and hod carriers, etc. 

H. — Not meaning servitude ? 

A. — No, sir. Among the Chinese, in their own country, there is no 
such thing as slavery, according to our notions of slavery. 

Q. — Is there any system of servitude whatever? 

A. — ^There may be a system of binding a boy out" for a term of 
years ; nothing more. 

Q. — Is there servitude for crime? 

A.— There is punishment for crime, but I think there is no servi- 
tude. I never heard of it. The women I do not include, for they 
are bought and sold. Among the highest classes dowries pass, and 
that, though real bargain and sale, is not called such. The poor 
folks sell their girls outright. 

Q. — From what class is our Chinese immigration ? 

A. — From the lowest class. 

Q. — By that you mean laborers ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you mean degraded in a moral sense? 

A. — 1 think they are the lowest class of people. Most of the Chi- 
nese who come to this country are ignorant— very. I do not think 
there is one in five that can read a page of a book, and not one in 
ten that can read a small tract, or book, or newspaper through intel- 
ligently. Nearly all of them can read the signs over the stores; 
nearly all can do that much reading, but, to take a book and read it, 
they cannot do it. 

Q. — What is the average rate of wages in China ? 

A. — At Foo-chow, ten to twenty cents a day, when I went there. 
When I came away, twenty to thirty cents, cash, a day. Common 
laborers are hired by 'the month for four, five, and six dollars, board- 
ing themselves. 

Q. — Have you any means of knowing how many Chinamen -there 
are in San Francisco ? 

A. — I had a conversation with some of the officers of the six com- 
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panies about two months ago, just before this excitement occurred in 
this city. They gave me the names on the books of each company, 
and I judged that the number in the State was about one hundred 
and fifty thousand, or rather that number on the coast. In this city 
(San Francisco), thirty thousand. That is my approximation. 

Q. — ^How many of those Chinamen have become Christians — 
Roman Catholic as well as Protestant? 

A.— I could not give you statistics of that, exactly. I don't know 
what the statistics of the Roman Catholic Church are. They have 
very few proselytes. . We have a very healthy mission. There the 
Chinese come, read the Christian literature, listen to Christian teach- 
ing, and learn to renounce idolatry as they learn the English language, 

Q. — ^What do you suppose your converts amount to? Can you 
approximate how many? 

A.^I suppose that in this city there may be, in all, one hundred. 
I do not know. There is this about it ; they sometimes go to one 
place and sometimes to another. If you take one hundred at Dr. 
Stone's church and fifty at Dr. Lathrop's church, in those figures you 
will count some twice. I can't tell the exact number here. Many 
have been baptized and have gone to China as missionaries. 

Mr. Lewis — What is your experience as to their sincerity? 

A. — Just the same as among other people. 

Mr, Pierson— Haven't they rather lax ideas on the subject of honesty? 

A.— American merchants in China tell us that in mercantile hon- 
esty they are equal to any other nationality. In San Francisco it is 
good. I am not now speaking of the laborers, but of the merchants. 

Q.— What are their habits of life in China, in regard to cleanliness? 

A. — ^The Chinese are not a cleanly people. They are not what we 
call a cleanly people. 

Q. — How are they here? 

A. — ^They are not cleanly here. 

Q.— Do you know anything about their domestic life here? 

A.— There is very little domestic life here ; almost none at all. 

Q.— Do the wives of the Chinamen come to this country ? 

A.— Very few. There may be one hundred. I doubt if there is 
one hundred. 

Q. — Are these of the higher classes? 

A. — ^They are the richer ones. 

Q.— What are their ideas of marriage in China ? Are they limited 
to one wife? 

A.— No: they are not limited to one wife. They can have as many 
wives as they please. A man marries, if he is able, till he gets a boy. 
If his first wife produces a boy, he don't care for more wives. 

Q.— Do all the wives stand on an equal footing? Is one a wife, 
and the rest concubines? 

A.— They are married, and the children are all legitimate. 

Q.— What is the relation of man and woman in China? 

A.— They have an idea that the man is the head of the house. 

Q.— Is the woman anything more than a slave to the man? 

A.-yl guess it is about the same in China as it is here. I once had 
a Chinaman speak to me on that subject. He 'w^as an intelligent 
Daan and an oflBcer of the government, who has sent three or four of 
his sons to America to be educated. He said : " Many Chinamen 
laugh at you and the English people because women rule in your 
country; but women rule in Cnina, too. Women rule the world. 
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The Chinese women rule the same as in your country, only we have 
the name of ruling them, but we don V 

Q.— Have you any means of judging as to the proportionate num- 
ber of Chinamen engaged here in various occupations? 

A —I could not give it from memory. A year ago I employed a 
Chinaman to gather for me statistics of how many were employed m 
this city. I spent some time and money in it, as I thought of writing 
a book on the Chinese in America; but, like all good works, it was 

not completed. , . ^, . . . ^. j x- * 

Q_In your opinion, is this Chinese immigration productive of 
more iniury than benefit, or the contrary? ^ 

A —That is a political question. The Chinese have brought some 
evils: but I think, after careful study, thett, as a matter of political 
economy, they are a benefit; for- there are more white people at work 
in California to-day than there would have been, or could be, it tne 
Chinese were not here. . , .♦ j • ^v 

Q.— Suppose they were to increase in the same ratio during the 
next ten years, what would be your opinion? 

A —Unless our existing laws are executed with more honesty than 
they are now, I think it would be unfortunate. I thmk we have 
sufficient law, if executed honestly, to check a great deal of it. Ihat 
has been ray experience. I mingle with the Chinese in their quarters 
a great deal, and I know that this Chinese gambling is simply a 
matter of buying the privilege to violate the law. The same is true 
regarding the women. There is a percentage of the profits that goes 
to persons other than the Chinese, for the purpose of carrying on 

^^n — Is prostitution in China regarded with the same idea of degra- 
dation that it is in this country, or is it a sort of profession by itself? 

A,— The standard of morals in China is different from what it is 
here, for the civilization is lower. I think there is as much chastity 
among the Chinese as a people, as among our people. Among the 
people who have families it is a great crime for a woman to betray 
her chastity to a man, and family chastity is a great virtue in China. 
Prostitution there is regarded the same as it is here. In the cities 
where they live, they have separate quarters, and are not allowed to 
go anywhere else. They are under quite as strict, or perhaps stricter, 
regulations than they are here. ^ ^ . j j . xi.-« 

Q.— Have you been with the Chinese ever since you resided in this 

State? . . . ^. ,. ji J 

A.— I have been a missionary on this coast since eighteen hundrea 

and sixty-eight. 

Q.— Do you go into their houses to any extent t 

A "yfvg sir 

q!— What is their mode of life? Take the Globe Hotel, on Jackson 
and Dupont Streets? , ™ ., ^ ^ 

A,— I have not been there very much. There were three or four 
gambling places there, and a great many Chinamen used it to bunfe 
in. It is like camp-life in a mining town or the lumbering regions. 

Q,_Do they board and lodge in the same house? ^ 

A.— They, perhaps, merely lodge there, and eat in the eating houses. 
The rooms are of different sizes. These men who own these build- 
ings, and rent them to the Chinese, divide them up into rooms, some 
eight by twelve, some ten by fourteen, some six by ten, etc. In rooms 
of that kind four or five men sleep; for they spend a great deal oi 
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money for opium, in gambling, and at brothels, and are forced to live 
as cheaply as possible. 
Mr. Haymond—'Wh^i do you understand by coolie? 
A. — A common laborer. 

Q.— At the time of the making of the Burlingamo treaty, how was 
that term understood in China? 

, A.— Contract labor. About that time, what was known as coolie 
importation was taking place to South America and Cuba. Those 
men were induced to come to the ports on certain promises, and they 
were kept in large halls there, called barracoons. They contracted 
to serve a certain number of years for a certain price, at the end of 
which time they were to get their liberty. The contracts, however, 
were not kept, and many failed to get free. As a result, the Chinese 
Government sent a Commission to look after them. 
Q.— It means, then, the importation of common laborers? 
^•~J.®?' ®?^- '^^^^ ^^» however, not practiced in China now, I think, 
Q.— This immigration to California is about the same thing, is it 
not, only under private auspices instead of the government? 
A. — ^I think not. 
Q. — It is of common laborers? 
A. — Yes; but they come of their own desire. 
Q. — They are coolies? 

A.— They are common laborers. They come of their own free will. 
. As I said before, they make arrangements with some person who has 
capital to pay for their passage, they agreeing to return the money 
with interest— double or treble the amount advanced. 
(i.^Is that the class you call coolies? 

A.— No, sir. I would never use that word as it is used in our 
country, I do not understand that these people are hero in servitude 
—are slaves. I do not. use the word "coolie" in that sense. If you 
, ask me what the Chinese here are, I would say that most of them 
are common laborers. The word "coolie" is not a Chinese word. 
It is an Indian word, which was introduced there. 
Q.— What is the meaning of the word in India? 
A.— A sort of low laborer. In Hindostan or India, it is a common 
or low laborer. 

^_ Q-— You do not know of any country, except California, where 
they use the words "coolie" and "slave" as synonymous? 

A.— No, sir. It simply means the lowest class of laboring people, 
A man understanding the meaning of the word will never use it in 
the sense of a slave. In China, there is the chair coolie, who carries 
your chair for five or ten dollars a month, the house coolie, etc. 

Mr.Evans^axi you give us any information about the number of 
American citizens living in that country? 

A.— It is ten years since I came away. At that time there was a 
large American settlement at Shanghai, probably more than at any 
other port in China, outside of Hongkong. Also, at Canton, Amoy, 
owatow, Pekm, and such places. I suppose there were four or five 
hundred m Shanghai, and one thousand in each of the other places. ' 

Q.— Was the number increasing or decreasing? 
. A.— Increasing, but not so rapidly as the Chinese do here. Speak- 
ing approximately, I should say there are five or six thousand 
Americans residing in China. If you include persons on board ships 
m the ports and harbors, I should say from ten thousand to fifteen 
thousand. 
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Mr Pierson— Have you any means of judging as to the number of 
Chinese coming under contract to work, and the number coming 

free from it? , . ,, j i. x 

A —No, sir. I don't think, however, that all come under contract. 
Take a family of four or five boys and an old man. Ihey hear 
stories about this country, and the ease with which monev is made 
fast. They get their earnings together and send one of the boys. He 
comes here and sends money back as fast as he can send it. 1 think 
half the people come in that way. It is only when large firms go to 
the companies to get laborers that they are imported, the companies 
finding they can^^make more by importing now and advancing the 
passage money than they can otherwise. > It is only in such a case 
that the companies send to China for men. 
Q.— Did you ever read the Burlingame treaty? 
A.— Yes, sir; but not lately. ,. , . 4 . x or 

Q.— The term ** coolie '' is used m that treaty. In what sense ? Is 
that term used as you use it? 
A.— Is that in the treaty ? ^ ^ . . , ., .^ :i 
Q_Yes. The importation of coolies is prohibited. 
A —I think it is used, then, in the sense of servitude. It was 
caused, probably, by this barracoon system, where the people were 

used as slaves. „ - , , i . i o 

Mr Haymond— These coolies were all of the lower working classes? 

A— Mostly; not altogether. A few men were induced to go on 

board ships at the last momenlr-merchants and business men— and 

carried away. The word ** coolie" in the treaty, probably, refers to 

Q J-Burlingame lived at court a long time. What would have 
been his understanding— the same as yours? 

A —I should think so, but I don't know. I would use the word in 
no other sense than as relating to the laboring classes.^ The coolie 
trade was caused by. a professed demand for laborers m Cuba and 
South America. The Chinese went there under contract, but these 
contracts were violated, and the men enslaved. Men were stolen in 
China by these traders, assisted by Chinamen whom they employed. 
Thev took these stolen men to the barracoons, and kept them there 
until they could be shipped off. That is the coohe trade. 

Mr. Donovan— Ave not these Pacific Mail Steamship Companies 
now actually engaged in this coolie trade? . , ^ • ux «« 

A —No, sir. I would not think that could be said. You might say 
that they are engaged in coolie immigration, with the definition ot 
common laborers given, but not in the coolie trade ; not in its otten- 
sive sense. They are only interested in the passage money. 

Mr. I/ews— These companies pay the expenses of the men that 
come here. Is that at the instance and expense of the companies, or 

the persons themselves? ., , ^. ^u v +T,^*+i.^eiv 

A.— I suppose the men pay it back. I do not beheve that the six 
companies import a man here. I have had a great deal of study to 
find out what the six companies are. Last year I had a very intelli- 
gent Chinaman teaching. He was a literary man, and is now Presi- 
dent of one of the companies. Through him and some others i 
learned httle by little, and I am satisfied that the six coinpanies, as 
such, do not import a man. When a firm wants to employ a large 
number of Chinese, say one thousand, the manager goes to one ol the 
companies, tells them he wants so many men and agrees to pay a 
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certain price. If the company think they can do better by sending 
to China, they do so, and induce men to come out. 

Q.— Have Americans anything to do with the afiairs of these 
companies? 

A.— I think not. The six companies do a great deal in the way of 
settling cases. Some time ago one of ray school boys came to me, and 
said that he wanted I should settle a case in the Courts, imagining I 
had great power with our Courts. He said that he and his compan- 
ions had had fishinff grounds near Redwood City for three years. 
Last year some men belonging to another company went down and 
took a part of the ground. They had had a quarrel, and the case 
was m the Courts at Eedwood City. After proof was heard, the orig- 
inal parties were sustained. On an appeal the case was reversed, 
and the Chinaman seemed to think that the American Courts were 
strange things. They first decide a thing to be right, and then 
wrong. They came to San Francisco, and called the six companies 
together to settle this thing. They met, and compromised the affair, 
each company putting its stamp to the compromise, except one com- 
pany, and that the one to which the other parties belonged. Here 
was a difficulty, and they appealed to me to write to the Judge of the 
Court to tell him that they were right and the others wrong. 

Q,— In China, is it considered a greater offense to take the life of a 
man than it is to take that of a woman ? 

. A — ^The general sentiment of the Chinese people is that the man 
IS the more important animal I don't know whether, when you 
come to the murder of a woman, they would make a distinction. 
^ Mr. Haymond— How does it come that these six companies exercise 
any control over these people in the matter of settling their difficul- 
ties? 

A.— That is very natural. Although their interpretations of justice 
are sometimes a little irregular, yet, when they consider the delays 
and uncertainties of our Courts, they prefer to compromise where 
they can. 

Q.— Ho w would a compromise judgment be enforced ? In the case 
you mentioned, it appears that the judgment could not be carried 
out because one company refused to assent. Where the company 
refuses this concurrence, what is done? 

A.— It is left with the men for settlement. 

Q-— Do you know of any cases of resistance to the orders of the six 
companies? 

A.— I have never heard of any case where there was any resistance, 
ihey have some way of carrjung them into effect, but how,I can't say. 

Q.— Don't they pretend to divide this city into districts, and farm 
out the washing, for instance, to those people? 

A.— I do not understand that the six companies have anything to 
do with that. It is the washing guild, composed of men belonging 
to the washing business. 

Q.— Are their orders enforced by punishment upon violation of 
orders? 

A.— I don't know. I think there is something of that kind. 

Q. — Do the six companies levy taxes? 

, A.— I do not know. I think they have sometimes undertaken to do 

that, but it is all voluntary. They cannot get anything except the 

men are willing to give it. The Hop-wo Company undertook to 

build a temple on Clay Street, and the money was raised by sub- 
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scxiption. Most of the Chinamen would give four bits to have their 
names on the temple. , ^ . , . . , 

Q —"What is your knowledge of their compromising criminal cases 
—interfering with the administration of criminal justice? 

A.— I have no knowledge on that point. They are exceedingly 
clannish, and if a man of one clan kills a man of another clan, each 
man will do all he can for his own clan. 

Q.— Has not money often been paid to withdraw prosecutions/ 

A T V)6lieve so 

Q*_Is it not a Veil settled matter that a great many people are 
held in slavery here— bought and sold? , . i ^ mr 

A.— Only the women, I don't think there is a man so held. Ihe 
women, as a general thing, are slaves. They are bought or stolen in 
China and brought here. They have a sort of agreement, to cover 
up the slavery business, but it is all a sham. That paper makes the 
girl say that she owes you four hundred dollars or so, passage money 
and outfit from China, and has nothing to pay. I being the girL this 
man comes up and offers to lend me the money to pay you if I will 
agree to serve him, to prostitute my body at his pleasure, wherever 
he shall put me, for four, five, or six years. For that promise of 
mine, made on the paper, he hands him the four hundred dollars, 
and I pay the debt I owe you according to contract. It is also put 
in the contract that if I am sick fifteen days no account shall be 
taken of that, but if I am sick more than that, I shall make up 
double. If I am found to be pregnant within a month, you shall 
return the money and take me again. If I prove to have epilepsy, 
leprosy, or am a stone woman, the same thing is done. 

Q —Are these contracts regarded as moral among the people who 

make them? , « , ri. . v 

A.— Well, there is a certain class of knaves among Chinamen who 
have no morals at all. 

Q,— These contracts are sustained by the great mass ol Ohmamen 
here, are they not? 

A.— I think there is in existence now— there has been— a company 
of men engaged in this traffic of women ; not the six companies, but 
a guild like the washing company. They have their rules and 
their regulations, and they stand by each other. One of those com- 
panies is called the Hip-ye-tong. When a Chinaman runs away 
with a woman from one of these brothels and marries her, he is lol- 
lowed by these companies and asked to pay them her value, or look 
out for the consequences. It is a common thing for them to use the 
processes of our Courts to protect their interests— their assumed 
rights. If a woman escapes from a brothel, she is arrested for sonie 
crime, and possession is obtained in that way. Where she marries, 
the chances are that both man and woman will be arrested, or the 
man will be arrested and the woman run off to some other place. 
Sometimes Chinese come to me to get married. I don't care to 
marry them, and, to discourage it, have set my price at ten dollars, 
whereas, the Justice's fees are only two dollars. They seem to have 
a sort of indefinite and unreasonable idea of protection when they 
come to me. ^^ „ ___, ^ _ 

Mr, Pierson—You used the terms "stone woman." What do you 
understand by that? _, 

A.— I did not know, and I asked them. They said it was a woman so 
naturally disabled that a man could not have any intercourse with her. 
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Mr. Haymond—TheHy so far as the women are concerned, they are 
in slavery, with more hard features than have been known to white 
races? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. And even after the term of prostitution service is 
up, the owners so manage as to have the women in debt more than 
ever, so that their slavery becomes life-long. There is no release 
from it. 

Q. — When these people become sick and helpless, what becomes of 
them? 

A. — ^They are left to die. 

Q. — No care taken of them? 

A.— -Sometimes, where the women have friends. 

Q. — Don't the companies take care of them? 

A. — Not frequently. 

Q. — Is it not a frequent thing that they are put out on the sidewalk 
to die, or in some room without water or food? 

A. — ^i have heard of suph things. I don't know. I don't think 
they are kind; I think they are very unkind to the sick. Sometimes 
the women take opium to kill themselves. Thej^ do not know they 
have anv rights, but think they must keej) their contracts, and 
believe themselves under obligations to serve in prostitution, 

Q. — What is their treatment? Is it harsh ? 

A. — ^They have come to the asylum all bruises. They are beaten 
and punished cruelly if they fail to make money. When they 
become worn out and unable to make any more money, they are 
turned out to die. A portion of the profits arising from this business 
goes to the Chinese, and a portion to men not Chinese. There is col- 
lected for each woman imported as a prostitute, forty dollars. Of 
that, ten dollars goes to white men. Twenty-five cents a week or 
month — I forget which — ^is levied on each woman, and part of this 
goes to these white men. Gambling houses pay five dollars a week to 
certain policemen for the privilege of keeping them open. Last 
year thirteen dollars a month were given to some party around the 
City Hall. I am under bonds of secrecy, and cannot give the names 
of my informants. 

Q. — ^If Chinese prostitution should be stopped in this city and in 
the State, would there be any use or employment for these women? 

A. — I think most of the women would get married according to 
the American law, and live with the Chinese. 

Mi\ Donovan — Is it possible that the Chinese are so degraded that 
they would marry this class of people? 

A. — Very few of the Chinamen here are married. In China the 
rule is that all respectable women shall be married; but a large class 
of men are not married. In some provinces there is a system of 
infanticide of girls, particularly among the poorer classes, and 
women become scarce. I have seen proclamations in China, from 
the authorities, against infanticide, because there were not enough 
women for wives for the men. 

Mr. Rogers— 1 would like to have you give us your experience as a 
missionary with this people? 

A. — Our success with this people has been slow. They begin by 
going to school, and we gradually teach them to have a disgust for 
idolatry. That is the first point to be reached. During my labors I 
have baptized thirty-five or thirty-six persons, 
Q. — ^In how many years? 
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A. — Since eighteen hundred and seventy-one, properly speaking, I 
was here some years before, but was lecturing up and down the coast. 

Q. — ^What is the Chinese religion? 

A. — Idolatry. All the Chinese are Confucians, but that is no relig- 
ion. They are very much attached to their faith. Confucius does 
not teach religion : it is more of a system of state politics. 

Mr. Donovan— Are these Chinamen affected with syphilitic diseases 
before or after coming here? 

A.— I suppose they must be — especially the women. 

Q. — ^Don't they keep houses open for the accommodation of boys 
who are willing' to go there? 

A. — ^I think there is a good deal of that, I am told that white boys 
are accommodated cheaper than Chinamen. 

Charles Wolcott Brooks sworn. 

Mr. Haymond—Hei^ye you heard the testimony of Mr. Gibson? 

A. — I have. 

Q^ — In your own language, go over the ground and tell us what 
you know of the subject under investigation? 

A. — I first went out to Asia in eighteen hundred and fifty-one. I 
have been there several times, and have seen a great deal of the 
country, and have given the subject some thought. 

Q. — ^llow long were you in China? 

A.— Different times; I never staid there any great length of time. 
I suppose I have been all through Asia— perhaps was in China two 
years altogether. I have been there five or six times. 

Q^ — Have you occupied any official positions at any of those times? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; in the Japanese Government. I was agent of the 
Japanese Government at this city ; about sixteen years Japanese Con- 
sul here. I was a diplomatic attach6 of the Japanese Embassy that 
went around the world. I have prepared some notes of what I desire 
to state, and will tell what I know by referring to them. Our first 
treaty with China was made by Mr. Reed in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-eight. Subsequently Mr. Burlingame, in Washington, then act- 
ing as Ambassador for China, made a supplemental treaty. That 
was, supplemental articles of agreement relating to specific things. 
They became thereby a part of the original treaty, so the Burlingame 
treaty is not a separate treaty at all, but merely an addenda to the 
original Reed treaty of eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. The abro- 
gation of one part would work an abrogation of the whole. Most of 
the privileges that Americans enjoy in China are not derived so much 
from the specifications of the treaty as from the "favored nation'^ 
clause of the treaty. This clause is to the effect that the power mak- 
ing the treaty shall be entitled to all the privileges enjoyed by any" 
nation having a more favorable treaty with China. If you were to 
abrogate that treaty entirely you would still be governed in your 
relations with China by international law. By so doing, therefore, 
nothing would be gained, while our citizens would lose their protec- 
tion which they now enjoy in China. The Federal Government 
would then have the power to prevent immigration altogether, but 
the abrogation of our treaty would effect nothing, 

Q. — ^The treaty only opens six ports to Americans, while all of the^ 
United States is open to Chinamen? 

A. — That is a mistake. Americans have access to all parts of China 
—they go anywhere they please. We get privileges not mentioned in 
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the Burlingame treaty, by virtue of the "most favored nation" pro- 
vision, and we have to examine all those treaties to know exactly to 
what we are entitled. Americans in China are under the rule of the 
American Consul. They wander around the country at will, and in 
case of their breaking a law they are tried by their Consul, and not 
by the Chinese authorities. The Burlingame treaty provides for 
trade; then the right to appoint Consuls — Chinese Consuls in Amer- 
ica, and American Consuls in China;^ then the agreement on both 
sides to respect liberty of conscience; next," prohibiting the coolie 
trade. 

Q. — ^What was understood by the coolie trade at that time in China? 

A. — Merely a laborer. In eighteen hundred and fifty-one I studied 
Sanscrit, so that I spoke it. The word "coolie" is an old Sanscrit 
word, and means, in India, a laborer. The word "walla" refers to 
the next highest grade; then "baboo," which means the business 
man. The meaning of the word "coolie" is the same in China as in 
India. In the Burlingame treaty it refers to the coolie trade — a trade 
in labor — the common laborers. The importation of Chinese here 
would literally come within that definition, though I think this 
different from the coolie trade as contemplated in the treaty. 

Mr. Donovan— li this is the coolie trade, then the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company is engaged in it, is it not? 

A. — Yes, applying that definition in that manner. They are really 
engaged in bringing here coolie labor, but whether in the sense of a 
coolie trade or not 1 cannot tell. 

Mr. Haymond — Is not this the way it is done: A, a laborer, con- 
tracts with B, a contractor, to pay his passage. to some foreign country, 
agreeing to work there a certain number of years for a certain sum 
of money? That is the coolie trade which is prohibited by the Bur- 
lingame treaty, is it not? 

A, — Yes. I think any contract labor would be forbidden by H. It 
was the abuse of that trade, however, which called the attention of 
the civilized world to it, and demanded its prohibition. Instead of 
making or keeping such contracts, the contractors violated them, and 
the coolies were subjected to all the horrors of the slave trade. 

Mr. Pierson — Is it not a fact that Americans in China will not leave 
the ports to go to the interior without first securing a permit from 
their Consul for their protection? 

A. — ^It is customary to get permits. I don't know that they would 
be traveling entirely at their own risk; but I would take every pre- 
caution. A permit of that kind is a sort of security, and they are 
used in different parts of Europe by travelers. Some time ago I 
made inquiries among some of the leading Chinese houses as to the 
amount of money Chinamen living here send back home; and I was 
told that those who send back any, send back, on an average, about 
thirty dollars a year. Some of them do not send back any money at 
all. A few send more than that; but thirty dollars is considered a 
very good sum to send in a year. The Chinese generally return to 
China in five years. Their average stay here is five years. In regard 
to correcting this coolie business — this contract labor business — I 
think it is the duty of the American Consul at Hongkong to question 
these people. The law provides — British and American — ^that,when 
the people are ready for shipment, the Consul shall ask them certain 
guestions— whether they go voluntarily or not. Pie must ascertain 
if there is any contract to labor ; and if there is, he must forbid their 
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coming. If they are all right he grants clearance papers to the 
steamer. I think the steamer folks are not to blame. I think the 
onus of the whole thing lies with the American Consul at Hong- 
kong. " By emigration regulations in force at the Colony of Hong- 
kong, all laborers under contract to labor abroad must, before leav- 
ing, have their contracts read or translated to them personally and 
alone, and their distinct assent obtained, fourteen days before they 
can legally embark. After a fortnight it is again read'^to them by an 
emigration officer, and inquiry made if they have changed their 
minds. If still anxious to go they are sent on shipboard, where 
they are oflFered by the Consul a last opportunity of withdrawing, 
who certifies that- they executed their contracts voluntarily; and 
thus having, after reflection, thrice publicly reaffirmed the fact, they 
clear legally from Kongkong." [Witness reads from article in Over- 
land Mmithly, written by himselfj They have a right to make con- 
tracts, but it must be of their own free will. Then the Consul, having 
certified to the fact, grants a clearance to the ship. Where there is 
fraud it is the duty of the American Consul to put a stop to it, and he 
can do it if he does his duty. 

Q.. — ^Who is the American Consul at Hongkong? 

A. — Mr. Bailey. His predecessor was Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Raymond — Suppose the Consul desired, in good faith, to make 
inquiries, and these people were brought there under duress, would 
not some influence there prevent them from disclosing the truth ? 

A. — I thilik it is as Dr. Williams says — ^what is needed in Ameri- 
can foreign diplomatic service is educated interpreters or officers, 
with some kind of an understanding of their language, who can go 
among the people and explain to them their rights. Our Consuls are 
appointed from Iowa, Wisconsin, etc,, and the first thing they do is 
to read about China. Then they go there and hire a Chinese clerk, 
on whom they are entirely dependent. 

Q. — ^There are thirty thousand Chinese in San Francisco, and yet, 
with the best interpreters, we cannot get at the truth ? 

A. — We have very few interpreters. Gibson is one of the best. 
They are more afraid here than they are in China to tell the truth, 

Q. — ^Why is there such a fear here — because they have their own 
system of punishment? 

A. — I suppose thejr have, although I really know nothing about it 

Q. — ^That is the opinion among intelligent people— that truth can- 
not be ascertained because they themselves administer punishments 
if anybody acts otherwise than in accordance with the will of some 
governing power? 

A. — ^That is, I think so. One of the great difficulties is the organ- 
ization of a foreign hostile force within the territory of the United 
States. It is a very difficult thing, however, to tell how you are 
going to administer justice when Chinese tribunals of that kind 
exist. It is practically impossible. The Chinese are very deceitful, 
and that very deceit is an indication of a weaker race. A weak 
man makes up in lying what he lacks in strength. They feel 
that weakness and they conceal it by strategy and deceit. 

Mr. Pierson — Do you know anything about the organization of 
these six companies? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. A few words, however, upon immigration: The 
United States, of course, goes^ with Great Britain to a certain extent, 
but the policy of Great Britain is different from ours. Her policy is 
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an aggressive policy. She desires to find places to send her people 
to ; she wants to get possession of territory, so she sends her emigra- 
tion everywhere. The United States invites immigration. She 
wants to settle up her waste lands. The policies of the two govern- 
ments are quite different. In regard to whether the Chinese coming 
to this country are a greater benefit or a greater detriment, I will 
say this : San Francisco is already, by internal revenue returns, the 
ninth manufacturing city of the United States. No doubt a portion 
of this prosperity is due to Chinese labor, and it is very probable 
that a larger number of white people find employment from the 
presence of the Chinese. A certain amount, therefore, may be good, 
but a larger amount will be bad. The Chinese are bad for us, because 
they do not assimilate and cannot assimilate with our people. They 
are a race that cannot mix with other races, and we don^t wish them 
to. The Chinese are bad for us, because they come here without 
their families. Families are the centers of all that is elevating in 
mankind, yet here we have a very large Chinese male population. 
The Chinese females that are here make this element more danger- 
ous still. 

Mr. Haymond—l believe the term ** hoodlum " belongs here? 

A. — ^I think it is a local word. 

Q. — Might it not be that bovs in this country are out of employ- 
ment because the Chinese work in the lighter trades? 

A. — I have thought a good deal about that. 

Q. — If the channels are already filled up with other labor, how is 
that? 

A. — ^We look upon the Chinese as an inferior race, and in the great 
race of life mind wins. We could use them to do our inferior work. 

Q. — They do the light work — ^the work that in other countries falls 
to the women and the boys, and fill up the channels that would 
otherwise be open to our boys ? 

A. — It may be. 

Q. — It is the only white city in the world where they have Chinese 
in any numbers, and coming from the lower working classes, as they 
do, they necessarily decade labor and debase the moral standard — 
injure the community, in many ways, do they not? 

A. — ^That is undoubtedly true. There are, however, more whites 
employed here because of their presence here. If white labor were 
employed in making cigars we would have to send to Manila for our 
cigars. If they did not make shoes we would have to send to Lynn. 
I was asked this morning to what I attributed the presence of hood- 
lums. I think it is owing as much to the lack of enterprise as to the 
want of honest labor. Our cities are filled with persons desiring to 
follow city callings. It comes from laziness, and a low moral stand- 
ard. In regard to this subject of Chinese immigration, it should be 
taken hold of and settled m a statesmanlike manner. There is no 
doubt great abuses exist among our people in the administration of 
our laws. I believe that our laws are enough to check this immigra- 
tion if they are honestly and faithfully administered. Outside of 
that this matter of Chinese immigration is regulated by the law of 
supply and demand. As soon as they find out that their coming is 
unprofitable they will cease to come. Their filth, and vice, and deg- 
radation can, in a great measure, be done away with, and it is hoped 
the labors of this Committee will be successful in that direction. 
Experience shows that the average gain of Chinese is about four 
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thousand a year. A large portion come here at this season, and a 
large number return home in the fall; but as the demand keeps con- 
stantly increasing, the supply also must be kept up, leaving us a 
gain of four thousand a year, about About fourteen thousand arrive 
every year, and ten thousand go back. Each man remains about five 
years. I do not think there are over sixty-seven thousand Chinamen 
here, and they all come from Canton. We get only the lowest class 
of laborers here, because we get those without money. A man who 
has one hundred dollars we can't get. In China three hundred dol- 
lars is a competence^ and the interest upon that will support a family 
comfortably, according to their idea of comfort. In regard to immi- 
gration the Chinamen who come to this country, all come from the 
British port of Hongkong, which is as much a part of Great Britain 
as is the Isle of Wight. The British statistics show that there are 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand Chinamen in the Colony of 
Hongkong, and nothing could prevent their coming to California 
except you destroy the demand for them here. We might end our 
relations with China, in the hope of stopping Chinese immigration, 
but there is nothing to prevent the Chinamen from acquiring a resi- 
dence in Hongkong, and that being a British Colony, we could not 
stop immigration except by an understanding with Great Britain. I 
think we have sufficient law here to govern this whole thing, if it is 
only faithfully executed. If we can avoid a rupture with China, and 
complications with Great Britain, we had better do it. I believe 
somewhat with Herbert Spencer in relation to the survival of the 
fittest. In their own country they have developed into a lower order 
of the races. China is so surrounded by a barrier of mountains on 
all sides as to shut out improvement. The population have been 
isolated from all Asia, and lor two hundred or three hundred years 
China has gone backwards. The opening of her trading ports was 
against her wish, yet, at the same time, it w^as giving her light. 
While our missionaries have done little indeed, they have taught the 
Chinese reading and writing, and some principles of philosophy. 
They have seen the steam engine, the electric telegraph, steamships, 
etc., and have become convinced, in a measure, how immensely 
behind the rest of the world they are in knowledge. The Chinese 
are in about the same condition now that Europe was in the eleventh 
century, and they are coming up very slowly. Their standard of 
morals, of course, is much lower than ours. 

Q. — ^What is the nature of their central government? 

A. — ^It is a very weak government, indeed. It is composed of about 
seventeen provinces; but the Governors of those provinces are pretty 
nearly absolute in their districts. A certain amount of deference is 
paid to the General Government, and by foreign powers it is held 
responsible for all damages resulting to foreign citizens. These 
provinces are practically independent of each other and of the 
central government. The rulers are appointed after a competitive 
examination in the Chinese classics ; that is, the works of Confucius. 

Q.— If the people come from Canton to California, and these other 
sixteen provinces have little interest in the question, nothing we 
would do here would affect our standing with them, would it? 

A. — Not a particle. Canton is a southern province, and my impres- 
sion is that the men there are more lazy than they are elsewhere. It 
is a most undesirable class of the population. 

Q. — ^What wages do workingmen receive there? 
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A,_Wlien I was there the rate was about five or six dollars a 

Mr, Evawa— Do you know the areaof the Island of Hongkong? 

A. — It is about, I should think, five miles across; and oblong, ten 
or twelve miles in length. 

Q— Barren or productive? 

A.— It runs up to a peak, and is pretty steep. It is a rock rising 
up out of the sea, and is rather barren. 

Q.— What is the population? 

A. — I should say one hundred and seventy-five thousand— a little 
more, perhaps, and mostly Chinese. There may be three thousand 
others. 

Mr. ffai/mond— Assuming that this central Chinese Government 
amounts to little, and that there are sixteen or seventeen independ- 
ent provinces; that this immigration is from Canton, and from there 
alone — any action here regarding the Chinese would not effect our 
commercial relations or intercourse with other parts of the country, 
would it? 

A. — No, sir. 

Mr, Donovan — Have we any intercourse with China, other than 
through Hongkong? , 

A.— Yes, sir; there are Foo-chow, Amoy, Shanghai, and other ports. 
Then going up the Yang-tse-kiang River, Americans are numerous 
there 

Mrl Pierson — ^At what do you estimate the American population of 
China? 

A. — ^There is a large floating population in China on account of the 
bad climate. There are American firms which have been there for 
ten or twenty years. Partners come in and go out. They don't 
remain there a life-time. The resident American population must 
be two or three thousand. The Chinese have lately commenced 
many improvements. They have commtoced building a railroad, 
and were encouraging the construction of telegraph lines, and 
employing a great many Americans in that way. 

Mr. Raymond— YovLT theory, then, is that we can leave China out 
of the question, except so far as the Province of Canton is concerned? 

A.— Yes: except as it is a part of the whole. It is so disconnected, 
however, that it would not be like striking a British Province. The 
United States, I suppose, M^ould take notice of any damage done to 
any State, and China would do the same. There is not so close a 
sympathy between China and her States that there is between our 
States and the General Government; yet, at the same time, there is 
an equal political bond. ra- j 

Mr. Donovan — Are not most of the lepers, and persons afflicted 
with elephantiasis and these other diseases, inhabitants pf Canton — 
are they not as numerous there as in any other part of China? 

j^,_X should suppose so, for the reason that they are mostly found 
in southern countries and low lands. That being a southern prov- 
ince, we would be more likely to import diseased persons from there 
than from any other source. I have not, however, seen a great deal 
of elephantiasis in China; I have in India, on the Ganges, and low 

lands. . , 1 1 . 

Mr. jHaymorjcZ— How will the Chinese compare with the white races 
in morals? Take the Province of Canton? 

A,— .1 would say that they are all about in the condition that 
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Europe was in the eighth, tenth, or twelfth centuries — in the dark 
ages, when the morals were very low, indeed. I think, perhaps, that 
the families are as chaste as we are ; hut around the seaport towns 
there is a floating or boat population, which is very bad, and it is 
from this class that we draw our immigration. The architecture of 
China is very rude, and far inferior to that of nations of the past. 
As regards magnitude, they have some large buildings; but the 
^[uality and style of the work is poor. A large portion of the people 
in China live on rice principally. Many around the seaport towns 
are in the boats all the time. They are born there, and die there. 
This is the lowest order of the people. Then further from the shore 
are farmers, who till the soil. They are a superior class. Going back 
into the mountains of China, you find the Maories, which are a oetter 
class still — ^an entirely different class of men. There is a peculiar 
kind of exclusiveness about the Chinese in the interior^ which makes 
it difficult to reach them for the purpose of introducing changes of 
any sort. 

Q. — How does the condition of the Chinese in this city compare 
with that of the Chinese at home ? 

A. — I have been very little in the Chinese quarters here, but I know 
it is filthy, indeed, and that they are very much overcrowded. They 
live in a filthy condition here, and in a filthy condition at home, in 
their own districts. The buildings here are crowded pretty much as 
they are at home. Buildings once occupied by Chinese are unfit for 
white occupation; but real estate dealers obtain from them double 
and treble the rent they receive from the whites.- The streets — the 
business streets — are in a passable condition, probably because the 
Chinese are compelled to keep them clean by the municipal authori- 
ties. The alleys are terribly filthy. Ladies would not care to go on 
those streets or look into those alleys. I think there is a class of 
outlaws among the Chinese population here who give us a great deal 
of trouble. There are also, as in every community, a great many 
good men who are made to suffer for the doings of the evil. Among 
our people, if John Brown does wrong, he suffers as an individual, 
but if a Chinaman does wrong, the whole race suffers for the act of 
the individual. 

Q. — Are there any Chinese families in this city? 

A. — I think not any to speak of? 

Q. — ^Are there one hundred Chinese families in this city ? 

A. — That would be a large number, I should think, 

Q. — Have you any idea of the number of Chinese women ? 

A. — No, sir ; I have not. 

Q. — ^What is the condition of these women ? 

A. — I don't know. I imagine it is very bad, indeed. I think that 
the principal or only remedy to be applied to that evil are stringent 
municipal regulations, thoroughly enforced. ^ 

Q. — ^That would be a remedy for those things, but would it be a 
remedy for the injuries which that race inflicts upon the race with 
which they compete ? 

A. — I think that would prevent the influx of the vicious class. If 
we were to make them live as Americans, I think we would very 
soon have no Chinese here. For instance, make men have fifteen or 
sixteen feet rooms to sleep in, each, and compel the observance of 
•sanitary regulations, and they could not afford to work for the wages 
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they now receive. If they are forced to demand more pay, employers 

will not employ them. , . ^i v x ^ 

Mr Pierson— Have you observed any change m the character ot 

the Chinese for the last ten or fifteen years— have they become more 

aggressive, more independent, more apt to assert their rights, as they 

*^T— nhink that is caused by the fact that a great many misguided 
Americans put them up to it. ., i i £ ♦ ^i: 

Q.— Do you think that they have any particular love for our insti- 
tutions^? ^^^^^ ^^.^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ r^^^^ .purely as a 
matter of gain-as a matter of dollars and cents. If it is profitable, 
Sey will come. If it is not profitable, they will not come Jhe 
very fact of their retaining their own dress and customs, and keeping 
themselves so entirely separate, as a people, shows that they have 
not. Contrastthem with the Japanese. The Japanese who go abroad 
are persons who have money to spend, and they go for pleasure and 
information. They adopt the manners and customs ot Americans. 
Our dress and our language they seek. The Chinese come abroad, 
not to spend, but to accumulate. They maintain their own customs 
and language. The Japanese like our institutions. The Chinese do 
not, but hate us most cordially, and hate the Japanese more than 
any other people-a hate which is as cordially returned .^Y the JaP^- 
nese. There is nothing in common between them. In eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-two, the population of China was four hundred and 
thirteen million two huncfred and sixty-seven thousand and thirty. 
That is the latest census that I have any account ot. 

Q — Is the population increasing or decreasing .^ ^ . « «„ .^ 

A —I think it has been decreasing lately, caused, m a great measure, 
by the scarcity of women. They drown their females as we drown 
kittens. Opium has been a great influence in that direction, also. 
They import into China ten thousand five hundred tons a year, and 
the native growth is as much again. The importation was com- 
menced by England, in payment for teas, To pay for the tea taken 
to England reluired a vast amount of silyer, and the British Gov- 
ernment viewed, with a great deal of uneasiness, the drainage of her 
SSy of forty million dollars, or fifty million dollars a year She 
forced them to take in payment opium, raised m India, and tJiey 
soon learned to use this drug, until now it is a universal >hing. 
Opium smoking in China is looked upon as a vice, just as drmking 
is in the United States, but the people have acquired the habit, and 
they cannot abandon it. ^^ , i..n • ^-^^i w^«/. 

Mr. Haymond—ls the killing of female children a universal prac- 

^^ A — It is among the lower classes. Nothing is thought of drowning 
a female child. It is rather like drowning kittens, when we have 
more than we want. The result is, there is a great preponderance ot 
men and the population cannot increase as rapidly as it otherwise 

would. . . Q- 

D —Japan is a young, growing country .'^ 

A -Yes, sir. Comparld with China, it is like comparing a young, 
growing nation with an old, dying one. It is generally supposed 
that they are the same race; but this is not so. They are otabso- 
lutely different origin, and there is no sympathy, no similarity 
between them. They are an enterprising people. I think ttiat tne 
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Japanese are of Turkish blood; of the same race as the Turks or 
Arabians. Regarding the solution of the Chinese immigration ques- 
tion, however, I have no doubt but that the Chinese Government 
would unite with us in stopping it if w^e asked. They are very fond 
of arbitration, and would willingly compromise the matter! We 
could thus do a great deal of good without friction. Commerce 
would not necessarily be endangered, for the law of supply and 
demand will regulate that everywhere throughout the world. If a 
man has anything to sell, and we will buy it, we can get it. The 
Chinese merchant will trade here if he can get his prices, or do bet- 
ter than he can elsewhere. We export to China articles of produce, 
and it is the great market for our silver. We have also a sort of 
three-cornered trade with Great Britain and China. We are export- 
ing very much more in value than in import. Silver is the standard 
in China. Gold is an article of merchandise, like rice, tea, or any- 
thing else. It is the market for silver— by some called the "sink of 
the precious metals.'' As China has nearly one-third the population 
of the world, they require an immense amount of money to carry on 
their ordinary business. 

Q. — ^They could spare enough of their people to overflow this 
whole country, and scarcely feel the diflFerence^ could they not? 

A.— Yes, sir. But all their ideas are against it. They are an 
exclusive race, and it is only by determined effort that that exclu- 
siveness has been, in a measure, broken down. It seems to me that 
if our Government would send there a statement of facts and griev- 
ances, and ask the Chinese Government to cooperate with us in 
stopping this immigration in a friendly way, they would be willing 
to do it, because thejr want their people to stay at home. 

Q.— Do you think it possible for the two races to live in this coun- 
try without, sooner or later, coming into a collision which will result 
in one becoming subject* to the other? 

A. — No, sir. One will have to be subject to the other. 



THIRD DAY. 

San Fraxcisco, April 14th, 1876. 

STATEMENT OF HON. E. J. LEWIS, ON BEHALF OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED TO VISIT THE CHINESE QUARTER. 

Mr. Lewis, in answer to questions, stated that he had resided in 
California twenty-seven years; in Tehama County twenty-three 
years; had served in the Assembly of the State and in the Senate 
two terms : a member of the Chinese Investigation Committee, and 
of the sub-committee appointed to make an examination of the 
Chinese quarter, and continued : 

We went through the various quarters inhabited by the Chinese, 
for the purpose of getting whatever information we could concerning 
the moral, physical, and social condition of the Chinamen, and more 
particularly to ascertain if there was collusion between the officers 
of this city, as has been intimated by persons upon the witness stand, 
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and persons violating the law; whether money was paid by the Chi- 
nese to have tolerated the crime of gambling. In going through the 
several parts of the city we were, of course, known, from the fact that 
the interpreter was well known. They were also informed who we 
were, and what our mission was. They appeared to be a little afraid 
of what they called the "City Hall fellows," but when it was 
explained that we were not their enemies, but were there seeking 
information regarding their condition, they appeared to be willing 
to give us whatever information was in their power. In going 
through the several parts of the city occupied by Chinese, we saw 
signs, which the interpreter informed us were gambhng-house signs, 
but the houses were closed, in consequence, probably, of our visit to 
that portion of the city. They read "Open night and day; The 
table is spread night and day;" " Riches and plenty,^ etc. We then 
visited the Chinese Mission, on Jackson Street, where we saw a Chi- 
naman preaching to seventy-five or one hundred others. NYe then 
visited the Globe Hotel, a structure, I think, four stories high, and 
about one hundred feet square, on the corner of Jackson and Dupont 
Streets. It would be impossible to approximate the number ot 
Chinamen we saw there with anything like accuracy. It is used as 
a Chinese lodging house, and these people swarm there. /« one ot 
the rooms we found a white woman, teaching a class of Chinese 
youths— about twenty in the class. She said she was making some 
progress with them, and they appeared to be getting along about as 
well as white children of the same ages. In that house there were 
rooms eight by ten feet, and smaller. In a room of that size htteen 
Chinamen had shelves, or bunks, where they turned in at night— 
and they must have been packed something like sardines m a box, 
clear up to the ceiling. I suppose the ceilings are about ten feet 
high We then went to Dupont Street, and visited several places ot 
business in what appeared to be the more respectable portion ol 
Chinatown. We then went to the office of one of the companies— 
the Sam-yup Company— where we met the heads of these six com- 
panies. We had a long conversation with them, first, as to the 
number of Chinamen that belonged to each company, with a result 
as follows : 

Sam-yup Company 10,100 

Yung-w^o Company i e'nna 

Kong-chow Company V^of^ 

Ning-yeung Company a^vx 

Yan-wo Company o^ nnn 

Hop-wo Company ^^f^ 

Total 148^600 

That, I understand, is the number now on this coast belonging to 
those companies. There are some Chinamen not belonging to any 
company. The companies, I think, are societies for the protection 
of Chinamen coming from some particular locahty m China, or in 
the Province of Canton. Each company represents a separate dis- 
trict Their custom is, whenever a ship lands here, an interpreter or 
inspector goes on board and finds out the locality from which each 
Chinaman came. His answer determines the company to which he 
shall go, and he at once is enrolled as a member thereof, bo lar as 
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we could gather from the Chinese, they do not pay any dues. The 
Presidents deny having exercised any criminal jurisdiction, or to 
have punished offenders. We could get nothing from them in rela- 
tion to their contract with the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
They said that no man could go home if he owed any debts to the 
merchants, because that was the agreement among themselves. The 
steamship company being interested in shipping them, agreed not 
to let them go. That is all we could get. 

Mr. Pierson — In what way do the companies protect Chinese? 

A. — By affording them means of employment — ^to see that they 
get something to do. They see that they are provided for until they 
get work. Tne only restrictions, as far as we could understand, was 
that none could go home to China without paying the debts they 
owed Chinese merchants. I understand that it is impossible to get 
in debt to the companies, because they advance nothing. There is 
some sort of a contract with the Pacific Mail Steamship Company by 
which no Chinaman can get a ticket without the consent of the 
companies, unless he pays one hundred dollars for it. They say that 
the reason Chinese come here is, that those who are in California 
write back glowing accounts of this country and its wealth, thus 
inducing others to come. Where they have no money to come, and 
thev cannot raise enough from their families or relations, some friend 
will advance the money and take a contract that the borrowing party 
shall refund the amount loaned, with heavy interest, as soon as he 
can earn it. There is no company contract, as 1 understand it. There 
is no immigration here that does liot come from Canton, or within 
two or three days' travel of it. Coming to a strange country, ignorant 
of our laws, language, and customs, they find these companies an 
absolute necessity. In answer to our question as to the inducements 
the Chinese have to come here, they said that they were the same as 
actuated everybody, principally to better their condition financially. 
They said that they supposed the antagonism to their coming here 
was because of the competition between Chinese and white labor. 
They had no observations to offer on that point. We asked them if 
they had the power to suppress gambling houses and houses of pros- 
titution, and to compel the people to keep clean. They said they had 
not. They could advise, but could not compel. They said they had 
sent home proclamations saying that there was no labor here for auy 
more of them, and advising them to stay at home. They had as 
many here now as could be made useful. They said that further 
Chinese immigration would be injurious to all concerned. We left 
the Presidents and continued our walk through Chinatown. We 
went into places so filthy and dirty I cannot see how these people 
live there. ^ The fumes of opium, mingled with the odor arising from 
filth and dirt, made rather a sickening feeling creep over us. I would 
not go through that quarter again for anything in the world. The 
whole Chinese quarter is miserably filthy, and I think that the pas- 
sage of an ordinance removing them from the city, as a nuisance, 
would be justifiable. I do not understand why a pestilence has not 
ere this raged there. It is probably owing to the fact that this is one 
of the most healthy cities in the world. The houses would be unfit 
for the occupation of white people, for I do not see how it would be 
possible to cleanse them, unless you burn up the whole quarter, and 
even then I doubt whether you could get rid of the filth. The Presi- 
dents said that there were thirty thousand Chinamen in this city, 
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a,nd thirtv thousand more in the State outside the city. From one 
thousand'five hundred to two thousand five hundred Chinese women 
are in the State. 

George W. Duffield sworn. . , , . ^ ,.ir . o 

Mr, Haymond—How long have you resided m Calilornia C 
A,_Twenty-four years, in San Francisco. 

Q,— What has been your occupation? . . , , i. ^ j j 
j^—l was connected with the police force in eighteen hundred and 
fiftv-three-four, and for the last eleven years. ^ 
Q,— Have your duties called you into the Chinese quarters ot this 

city? 

A.— Yes; for the last nine years. . . . ^. . o 

Q.— Can you give a description of the extent ot those quarters/' 
What streets are occupied by them? ^ _ ,. i -n + «^;i 

A. —A great many Chinamen live on Pacific, Jackson, Dupont, ana 
Sacramento Streets. Those are the principal streets. 

Q.— What is the area occupied, in blocks— about how many blocks 

^ A.— About six or seven blocks. The whole Chinese population is 
confined to six or seven blocks. , ^. o 

6.— At about what do you estimate that population? 

A— From twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand in this city and 
countv. A great many work in factories outside the city, mostly at 
Black' Point, and these come in about once a week, sometimes oftener. 

Q _Do you know the building called the Globe Hotel? 

j^^ ^Yes, sir. That is on the northwest corner of Jackson and 

Dupont Streets. . ^ ■, . , -i -,. o 

Q.— About what is the size of that building? 

A —About one hundred by one hundred and twenty-five feet five 
stories high, and a basement. There are about two hundred and 
seventy-five or three hundred Chinese living in it. 

Q.— How is it occupied? xi. i i ^ 

A —The basement and the ground floor, the floor on the level ot 
the street, by stores. The upper stories are occupied by rooms of men • 
making collars, tailoring, etc., and sleeping apartments. The sleep- 
ing rooms are some twelve by fourteen, some smaller, and tourteen 
or fifteen feet high. Of such rooms they make two stories out of one, 
each about six or seven feet high. In some of these little rooms there 
are only two Chinamen, and in some four or five; in some, more. 

Q.— What is the condition as to cleanliness? 

A.— It is very dirty, indeed— filthy. The Chinese quarters, as a 
whole, could not be much filthier and dirtier, 

Q,_Do you know anything about the number of Chinese women 
in this city? Can you approximate? 

A.— I should think there are from one thousand to one thousand 

two hundred. . -, j. n . « 

Q^_\yhat occupations are they following ( 
A.— Principally prostitution. ,...,, ^, . , 

Q.— How many Chinese women living in the Chinese quarters are 

^\J_There may be one hundred, but not over that. The balance 

2aie l^^^g^^,.^^^ ^^^ situation of the houses of prostitution, their gen- 
appearance, and the habits of those people? 
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A, — One class of these Chinese women go with white men, and 
another class go with Chinamen. They live in very small places^ 
some of them in holes six by six and six by five. The Chinese pros- 
titutes who go with Chinamen are of the better class. Their places 
are cleaner and thev have more room. Where Chinawomen go with 
Chinamen they will not allow white men at all, I don't think there 
is any doubt about the women being bought and sold like sheep. 
Sometimes Chinese women escape and get married, hut when they 
do get away the owners try to get them back, or make the man pay 
them her value. Sometimes they have him arrested for kidnaping 
or crime, and then steal the woman. Sometimes they resort to our 
Courts for the purpose of getting possession of her, and then send her 
back to her life of prostitution. The women are treated now a great 
deal better than they used to be. They used to receive very rough 
treatment. They have not been beaten much lately, because tlie 
police watch them and arrest them for beating. When they become 
sick and helpless they send them to the hospitals, or leave them to 
die. Sometimes they leave them with a cup of rice, to die without 
attendance. They take no care of them when they get sick. I have 
caught Chinese in the act of turning the sick out to die — leaving 
them on the sidewalk and in the street to perish. 

Q. — Can you approximate the number of Chinese houses of pros- 
titution in this city ? 

A.— There may be in the neighborhood of forty or fifty. I don't 
know that there are so many now, because a great many have been 
broken up within the last five or six weeks. This excitement has 
tended to do that. I don't think we can find in this city one house 
resorted to by white men but what has been broken up. The result 
is, these women must go into the country, 

Mr. Pierson — ^What particular streets do they occupy? 

A.— Principally alleys— Stout's Alley, Spofford Alley, Washington 
Alley, and Sullivan Alley, 

3Ir. Haymond — What is the condition of those allej^s? 

A. — Very dirty and filthy. 

Q. — Are there many Chinese in this city that are married ? 

A. — ^Very few. Sometimes a Chinaman will get a Chinese woman 
out of a house of prostitution, go to a Justice's Court, and get married. 

Q.— Taking the Chinese quarter as a whole, is it as filthy as it can 
be? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. It cannot be much dirtier. 

Q. — Were you ever in JNew York City ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^W^as there any part of that city, as it existed twenty years ago, 
that could be compared with the Chinese quarter? 

A. — No, sir. The Five Points could not be compared with it. The 
Chinese quarter is dirtier and filthier than the Five Points were. 

Mr. Evans — ^How many gambling houses are there? 

A. — ^Very few. There used to be a great many, I don't think you 
can find one now. 

Q. — How many were there six weeks ago? 

A. — Forty, fifty, or sixty. 

Q. — ^As many gambling houses as houses of prostitution? 

A.— Yes, sir. They had the reputation of being gambling houses, 
but the policemen could never catch them. I have not seen a game 
of tan played in three years. In early days there used to be tables 
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for white men — ^as many white men played as Chinamen. There are 
no gambling houses running now. 

Mr. Donovan — ^Can you read the Chinese characters ? 

A. — ^No, sir.. 

Q. — Can yovL read gambling signs in the Chinese' language? 

A. — ^No, sir. I can't tell a gambling sign from any other. 

Q. — ^The heads of the companies told us that the gambling houses 
had been in the habit of raising and paying money to men at the 
City Hall to secure themselves from interference — and the same 
thing regarding the houses of prostitution. They said that if we 
could get honest American officers there would be no more gam- 
bling and prostitution in Chinatown, but until that time they will 
continue to exist. This was told us by the heads of the companies, 
the six Presidents being present. 

A. — ^In answer to that, I will state that all those men talking to 
you were interested in'those gambling houses. 

Mr. Haymond — How is this population as to criminal propensities ? 

A. — They are a nation of thieves. I have never seen one that 
would not steal. 

Q. — ^What is the proportion of criminals to the whole number? 
What is the proportion of men who follow crime for a livelihood? 

A. — 1 call a man who will steal a criminal. 

Q. — ^Then nearly all will be criminals? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know anything of their spiriting away witnesses and 
compounding crimes ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. They will do it all the time — ^from the Presidents 
down. 

Q. — Have they some means of settling cases outside of Court? 

A.— They all do it, 

Q. — ^And there is no means of getting testimony outside of the 
Chinese? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q. — And they settle crimes whenever they can do so? 

A, — ^Sometimes one company will prosecute another, but where 
they can settle for money they will do it. 

Q. — Have they any regard for justice here? 

A. — ^No, sir ; not a bit. 

Q. — How does their testimony stand in the Courts? 

A, — ^They think no more of taking an oath than they do of eating 
rice. They have no regard for our oaths at all. Their own oaths 
they regard as sacred, and the only way you can get them to tell the 
truth is to cut off a rooster's head and bum China paper. They fol- 
lowed that system here in early days, but not lately. 

Q. — Is it not often the case that on a preliminary examination 
there is testimony enough to convict a man, but when you come to 
the trial these same witnesses testify exactly the reverse, or else will 
not testify at all? 

A, — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know anything of parties being held in slavery ? 

A. — ^No men are held, but the women are all slaves. The women 
are in slavery of the most revolting kind. 

Mr. Pierson— What proportion of the convictions in the Police 
. Court are Chinese ? 
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A« — ^I can't exactly tell, but a great many Chinamen are convicted 
in the Police Court. 

Q. — Do you know of the existence of any Chinese opium dens? 

A. — ^Yes, sir ; every house is one. Ninety-nine Chinamen out of 
one hundred smoke opium. 

Q. — Do white people frequent these opium dens? 

A. — I think there is one on Pine Street, and one on California 
Street. 

Q. — Do you know of any white people being interested in the busi- 
ness of Chinese prostitution — ^receiving any part of the profits? 

A. — No, sir. 

Mr. Haymond—'Wheit, in your opinion, is the effect of the presence 
of the Chinese here on the industrial interests of this city? 

A. — ^I think it is bad. They are the worst class of people on the 
face of the earth. 

Q. — ^Why are the gambling houses closed now? 

A. — Because the police oflbcers made raids on them. This excite- 
ment has had a great deal to do with it. How long it will last I can't 
tell. 

Q. — Have you any special instructions from the head of the depart- 
ment as to your duty m closing them up? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q. — ^Have you had any instructions in regard to closing up houses 
of prostitution? 

A. — Since Mayor Bryant has been in office he has given me instruc- 
tions. I never received any before. 

Mr, Rogers — ^Are you a regular ofl&cer? 

A. — I am a special officer. 

Mr, Evans — How are the special policemen paid? 

A.— 'The same as regular officers. 

Q. — ^Who pays them? 

A. — The Chinese. We draw nothing from the city treasury. We 
have no regular salary, but we depend on the voluntary contributions 
from the store-keepers. A part of our duty is to employ men to keep 
the streets clean. 

Q. — How many special policemen are there in the Chinese quarter? 

A. — Five or six. 

Mr. Raymond — ^Are these special policemen all paid by contribu- 
tions from the people living on their beats? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Abkam Altemeyer sworn. 

Mr, Raymond — How long have you lived in California? 

A. — Since eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 

Q. — ^Wbat business are you engaged in? 

A. — I am a member of the firm of Einstein Bros. & Co. We manu- 
facture boots and shoes. 

Q. — How many hands have you employed ? 

A. — ^From three hundred to five hundred, according to the season. 

Q. — For how long a time have you employed Chinamen, and how 
many? 

A. — For the last four or five years we have employed from two 
hundred to three hundred and seventy-five. 

Q. — Do they work at all portions of the business? 
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A. — Different portions of the business, 

Q. — What wages were you in the habit of 

A. — ^Most of them were contracted for. They were engaged when 
they didn't understand the business, and taught what to do. At first 
we gave them fifty cents per day, and as they advanced we increased 
their wages, until about the eighth month they got one dollar a day. 
We contracted for them, for two years, with Yu-chuy-lung Company. 
We made contracts with them to furnish us so many men for a cer- 
tain price, and we paid the money to that company. They furnish 
us as many men as we want, and we have notliing to do with the 
Chinamen, except to work them. The first month I think we paid 
them fifty cents per day; the second, I think, sixty cents, and so on, 
until in the sixth month they got seventy-five cents, and in the eighth 
month, one dollar for each man. One dollar a day is the contract 
price for two years, .and they work ten hours a day. 

Mr, Donovan — ^Suppose the company gives you a man who don't 
know anything about the business, what guarantee have you that 
you will have the same man for two years? 

A. — ^In the first place, the company is responsible, and in the second 
place, we hold back from each man's wages a certain amount to 
secure fulfillment of their contract. Our contract provides that when 
a man goes away the company shall furnish us another, and we start 
him at the same price that we eive green men. When they violate 
the contract, we appropriate this deduction which we have made 
from their wages. 

Q. — ^How do they hire men — ^as agents, owners, or controllers? 

A. — ^We tell them that we want a certain number of men, and they 
get them for us. We cannot go directly and- hire these fellows, 
because we can't speak their language and cannot explain what we 
want. We save much time and trouble by having all our dealings 
with one company. 

Q. — Have you any contract for recompense for anything they 
steal? . 

A. — ^Yes, sir. It is to the effect that in case a man is dishonest, or 
steals anything, the agent shall be responsible. 

Q.— Have you found them dishonest? 

A.^ have, in several instances. 

Q. — ^Are they honest or dishonest, as a rule? 

A. — ^They will bear close watching, I think they will take things 
whenever they can get a chance. 

Q.— Has not your company compelled the Chinese. company to 
make up losses amounting to four thousand dollars or five thousand 
dollars, frona your Hayes Street establishment? 

A. — ^Yes, sir ;^ we made the contractors pay for all the goods we did 
not find. I think we made them pay one thousand dollars. They 
found a good many of the goods themselves and returned them to 
us. The goods were found in the boarding and lodging houses. 

Q. — From what you know about Chinamen would you, under any 
circumstances, be willing to trust them without watching? 

A. — No, sir. 

Mr. Raymond— Do you know what wages are paid Eastern men for 
work which you pay one dollar a day for? 

A.— They are making from seven dollars to eight dollars a week 
there now. 

Q.— Do you find any of these Chinamen who speak English? 
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A. — ^We have only one man who speaks English, and he is the 
interpreter, 

Q. — ^Is the employment of Chinese labor here detrimental to the 
employment of white labor ? 

A.— Yes, sir ; there is no question but that it keeps white men 
from coming here, while those who are here cannot get work. 

Q. — Is it not true that the lighter branches of trade and manufac- 
tures, which in other places are filled by boj^s, are here filled by the 
Chinese? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^This deprives both boys and girls of occupations? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evans — Suppose there was no Chinese here, could you find 
white boys and girls to take their places? 

A. — ^We have tried it and find we can. We find no difficulty what- 
ever in getting all the workmen we can employ. 

Q. — ^At the same price? 

A. — ^No, sir. We are willing to pay white men double as. much. 
We pay white men by the piece, and they can make as much as 
they can. A white man will do twice as much work as a Chinaman, 
and will produce work of a better quality. The difference in cost 
will be very little, and that is one reason we are changing to white 
labor. We are paying white men two dollars and fifty cents, three 
dollars, and four dollars a day, the wages depending upon the quality 
of the workmanship. 

Mr. JSaymond—Wh8it do the Chinamen you have had employed 
live on ? 

A. — ^I went into their boarding house and all I saw them eat was 
rice. 

Q. — Imported from China ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — How do they dress? 

A, — ^Just the same as you see them on the street— Chinese clothes 
altogether. They wear none of our manufactures, except the hat. 

Mr. Lewis — What factory is this on Clay Street? 

A. — ^That is a place where the Chinese make shoes. There are 
forty or fifty such places here. 

Q.— Are they skillful? 

A. — ^They are quick at imitation. They learn soon bjr looking on. 
Then they go off into business for themselves. For business men to 
employ Chinese, is simply putting nails in their coffins. Every Chi- 
naman employed will be a competitor. The result must be the driv- 
ing from the country of white business men and white laborers. 
White laborers could not live as they do, and the result would be a 
ruinous competition for the whites. The Chinese merchant can live 
as much cheaper than the white merchant, as can the Chinese laborer 
live cheaper than the white laborer. When such a thing gets full 
headway the whites will be displaced. I have made this thing a 
very careful study, and my experience teaches me that these views 
are correct. 

Mr. Evans*-Why did you employ Chinese labor at all? 

A.— When we first employed the Chinamen white labor was very 
scarce. Besides, in those days existed the Crispin Society. They 
demanded extravagant wages, and manufacturers were compelled to 
employ Chinamen ; but those days are all gone by. There are plenty 
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of white laborers, here now, willing to work at reasonable rates. 
When we put an advertisement in the papers this week for white 
labor, we must have had one thousand applications from men, boys, 
and girls. Another fact is, that when Chinese were first employed 
there were few boys in the community. They have grown up since, 
however, and at the present time there are a great number of them. 

Q. — ^Is it not a fruitful cause of hoodlumism that the Chinese are 
driving boys out of the legitimate avenues of employment? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— How many boys have you employed now? 

A. — I think about fifty. 

Q. — How many do you employ altogether— men and boys? 

A. — About four hundred, I think, 

Q. — How many Chinamen ? 

A. — We have about one hundred left. 

Q. — ^Did you discharge your Chinamen before or after the excite- 
ment? 

A. — ^We had discharged about seventy-five or eighty before this 
question was broached at all, and put white men in their places. 
We have discharged about one hundred since. We shall dispense 
with Chinese labor altogether as soon as we can do so. The only 
Chinamen we have employed now are those engaged in making 
misses' and children's shoes — ^light, cheap work, to which we must 
train up boys. 

Q. — Where did these Chinamen who have factories learn the 
business? 

A. — They all learned in the white factories. 

Q. — ^Then it is your opinion that white labor can be used here with 
as much economy as Chinese labor, if not more ? 

A. — Yes ; if light machinery is brought into play. 

Q. — How about the woolen mills and tanneries? 

A. — ^I do not think the tanneries employ anything but white labor ; 
but if they do I should judge they could change with advantage. 
With machinery, espscially, white men are better than Chinamen. 
We have replaced some Chinamen at our machinery with little 
white boys, twelve years old, and they are much better than the 
Chinese. 

John L. Durkee sworn. 

Mr. Haymond'--Kow long have you lived in California ? 

A. — Twenty-seven years. 

Q. — ^What is your business? 

A. — ^I have been Fire Marshal here for twelve years. 

Q. — ^What are some of the duties of your office ? 

A. — To attend fires, look after parties arrested for arson, carry out 
the orders of the Board of Supervisors in regard to fire ordinances. 

Mr. Donovan — ^What has been your experience with fires in the 
Chinese quarter ? 

A.— Very bad. 

Q. — Do fires, generally, burn much there ? 

A. — ^They burn pretty badly. A fire in the Chinese quarter is very 
troublesome for the. reason that there are so many partitions. Out of 
an ordinary room they will make two and three stories, and when a 
fire gets in there it is hard to get at it. They are the most careless 
people with fire that I ever saw in my life. There are as many fires 
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tbere as in the balance of the city, and it is a miracle that there are 
not more. 

Q. — ^You have been through a great many of these buildings, have 
you not? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^How do they conform to the laws and ordinances of the Board 
of Supervisors in relation to the fire ordinances? 

A. — They don't conform at all. They are more trouble than- all 
the white people put together. 

Q. — Have you found them to have had much influence in getting 
orders in relation to fire revoked? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — I will call your attention to a particular instance — ^the build- 
ing leased to the Chinese by the Kev. Otis Gibson, on Jackson Street, 
north side, between Kearny and Dupont. Have you had any trouble 
there? 

A.— Yes; I have had. They were putting up a two story frame- 
building in an alley-way there, and I notified them to stop it. Mr. 
Gibson came before the Board of Supervisors and got a permit and 
resolution allowing him to build. It was vetoed by the Mayor, but 
passed over his veto. There is where we get checkmated, and the 
Chinese are exempted from our ordinances. 

Q. — Do you know who controls that property, and leases it to Chi- 
namen ? 

A. — ^I know from heresay— the Rev. Otis Gibson, Chinese mission- 
ary — and he is the one who got that permit. 

Mr, Haymond'—^tom what part of the United States did you come? 

A. — New York. 

Q. — How does the Chinese quarter here compare with the worst 
parts of New York of twenty-five years ago, in point of cleanliness? 

A. — I could not make the comparison — this is so infinitely filthier. 
I never saw a place so dirty and filthy as our Chinese quarter. 

Q. — Do you know the Globe Hotel, and its condition ? 

A.— I have not been in it for some time, but when I was there it 
was like the balance; probably a little worse, if possible. 

Q. — ^How near to the City Hall have the Chinese extended their 
quarters? 

A. — They are within sight and hearing distance all around here, 
and very close to the biisiness part of town. Property around here 
is constantly depreciating in value, because of the approach of the 
Chinese. The wnites cannot stand their dirt and the fumes of opium, 
and are compelled to leave their vicinity. This part of the city has 
grown very httle in eight years, while other portions have grown very 
much. Houses occupied oy Chinese are not fit for white occupation, 
because of the filth and stench. Chinamen violate the fire ordi- 
nances, and unless we catch them in the act we cannot convict. 
They all swear themselves clear. The only way I can account for 
our not having a great fire in the Chinese quarter is, that the wood 
is too filthy and too moist from nastiness to burn. It has too much 
dirt on it to catch fire. 

Rev. A. W. LooMis sworn. 

Mr, Haymond — How long have you resided in California? 
A. — Since September, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine. 
Q. — Where were you prior to that? 



A. — I was five years in Illinois and Missouri; previous to that, two 
years in the State of New York; and previous to that, in China — 
from eighteen hundred and forty-four to eighteen hundred and fifty. 
I was most of the time at Ning-po; resided for a few months at 
Macao, Hongkong, and Canton. I was a missionary there. 

Q. — Give, in your own language, a description of their condition, 
morally, socially, and politically; the manner in which they live; 
what they work at; the wages they receive; their religion, etc. 

A. — ^They are all idolaters. The laboring classes and the literary 
classes are the worshippers of Confucius, heaven and earth, the sun, 
moon, and stars. Most of the people are, in a measure, Buddhists. 
They worship all the gods, and they have household gods. Their 
gods are many in numoer, and are mostly deified heroes. The Bud- 
dhist religion is imported from India, and was brought to China 
perhaps one hundred or two hundred years after Christ, and is par- 
ticularly prevalent in Mongolia and Tappan. There are some tem- 
ples here devoted to the Chinese worship, and are usually well fitted 
up, constructed as private ventures. A great many people who wor- 
ship in them pay so much money, others subscribe, and subscriptions 
come in from all over the country. They are less attached to their 
reliffion here than they are at home, and a great many become very 
careless in this country after being here awhile. This is the case 
especially with those who attend our school; many of them become 
nominally Christians, and give up the worship of the gods. They 
declare that their gods are no more than senseless things, and they 
have found a better one. There are some here professing Christianity 
who are living in a very commendable manner. I am connected 
with the Presbyterian Mission, corner of Stockton and Sacramento 
Streets. It has been in operation since eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two — Dr. Speer commencing the work, I succeeded him. Rev. Dr. 
Condit has been attached to the mission. We have received eighty 
members — deducting those who have been dismissed^ and we have 
sixty-three. They are not all here now. Some are in China, and 
others are scattered over the country doing work, and reporting to us 
frequently. 

Q, — That dates from your administration in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-nine? Nearly twenty years ago? 

A. — Yes, sir; seventeen years. We have had a school that length 
of time. The Chinese come and go. The population is constantly 
moving. A large immigration comes here m the spring, and many 
return in the fall. Many go home to visit and return here again. 
They go back in the fall so as to arrive in China in time for the 
Chinese New Year. They have a great attachment for their homes, 
in China, rarely going out of sight of them. You find the Chinese 
almost everywhere; many here have been in Australia, many in 
Victoria, etc. 

Q. — ^AVhat is the condition in China of the class we have here? 

A. — Those who are here largely represent the agricultural class. 
At first the immigration was confined principally to shop-keepers 
and small farmers in and around Macao, Hongkong, and Canton, 
Latterly the common laborers have flocked here. There are not 
many scholars among them, because, being away from the cities, they 
have no educational advantages. 

Q. — What wages are received in China? 

A, — ^I think from three to five dollars a month. 
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Q. — ^And board themselves? 

A» — ^Well, I donH know about that. I think servants in Hongkong, 
Canton, and Macao receive three dollars or four dollars a month, 
where they are employed in families. Then they board with the 
families^ I think. On the farms they board themselves. 

Q — How much will it take to support the family of a laboring 
man in China, where he has a wife and two or three children? 

A.— Three or four dollars a month. Some live on less than that. 
Everything is very cheap. A man who acquires three hundred dol- 
lars or four hundred dollars is rich — esteemed comfortably well off. 
There are large land holders and heavy merchants there who are 
very wealthy. 

Q. — What is their moral condition in their own country? 

A. — ^In some respects they are very commendable. As regards vir- 
tue and faithfulness between man and wife^ the Chinese will compare 
favorably with the white race of San Francisco. These Chinawomen 
that you see on the streets here were brought for the accommodation 
of white people, not for the accommodation of Chinese; and if you 
pass along^ the streets where they are to be found, you will see that 
they are visited not so much by Chinese as by others — sailors and 
low people. The women are in a condition of servitude. Some of 
them are inveigled away from home under promise of marriage to 
men here, and some to be secondary wives, while some are stolen. 
They are sold here. Many women are taken from the Chinese owners 
and are living as wives and secondary wives. Some have children, 
and these children are legitimate. 

Q. — ^These women engaged in prostitution are nothing more than 
slaves to them? 

A. — Yes, sir; and every one would go home to-day if she were free 
and had her passage paid. 

Q. — ^They are not allowed to release themselves from that situation, 
are they? 

A. — I think they are under the surveillance of men and women, so 
that they cannot get away. They would fear being caught and sold 
again, and carried off to a condition even worse than now. 

Q. — Are not the laws here used to restrain them from getting away 
— are they not arrested for crime? 

A. — Oh, yes. They will trump up a case, have the woman arrested, 
and bring people to swear what they want. In this way they manage 
to get possession of her again. 

Q.— Have they at any time interfered with the women brought to 
your mission? 

A. — ^We have not at our mission, but I think Mr. Gibson has had 
interference from them. 

Q.— Do you know what they do with the women when they become 
sick and useless? 

A. — I do not know. I have seen some on the street that looked in 
bad condition, and I have heard of their being abandoned to die, 
but I have never seen any case of that kind, 

Q, — Do you know how they treat these people? 

A. — I understand they treat them very badly. Women have come 
to the Home with bruises and marks of violence on their persons. I 
think their condition is a very hard one. 

Q. — ^Then it is a slavery which, from the very first, destroys body, 
soul, and everything else? 
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A.— Yes, sir; and the women will be glad to escape from it if they 
knew they would be protected. 

Q,_When you were in China— from eighteen hundred and forty- 
four to eighteen hundred and fifty— did the term "coolie'^ have a 
recognized meaning? 

A. — ^The term "coolie" was introduced into China from India, In 
India it is the name of a caste. In China it simply means a servant. 
There are no slaves in China, but the menial work is all done by 
these coolies or servants. 

Mr. Donovan— WhaX wages do Chinamen receive at home? 

A. — ^Three, four, or five dollars a month. 

Q.— It has been testified before this committee that a Chinaman in 
China has one wife and as many concubines as he pleases? 

A.— A man has one wife, and she is mistress of the family. The 
children all acknowledge her as mother, and the secondary wives 
acknowledge her as such. They are her servants or associates. 

Q. — ^Has the husband a right to hire out the secondary wives for 
any purpose he may deem fi^for instance, for the purpose of pros- 
titution? . 

A.— I don't think he would. I have never known of instances of 
that kind, but I have known of instances like this : A man who had 
no male issue by a certain woman has offered her to another man for 
a certain time for a consideration. 

Q —Would you consider that a very respectable standard of mor- 
ality? 

A.— I don't think so. , ^ , , ., , 

Q.— Is it not a fact that, in China, they destroy the female children 
in a great many instances? 

A.— I understand they do. I always have understood that, but it is 
more prevalent in the southern portion of the country than in the 
northern. , 

Q.— Do you know that the Chinese Government has issued procla- 
mations, forbidding the killing of female children, the principal 
reason being that they want sufficient women in the Empire to satisfy 
the men? ^, , . ■ 

A^—No; I don't know that. The system of morality taught m 
China is equal to any that we find anywhere. 

Q.— Do you consider that a man who will sell his wife in order to 
^et a male heir is a good man? 

A. — ^I do not indorse that, 

Q, — ^About how long were you in the Province of Canton? 

A. — Four months at Macao, and a few weeks in Canton. 

Q. — Do you know anything about how these people come here? 

A. — ^I th'ink they all come voluntarily. 

Q. — Do they make contracts to serve a certain length of time in 
consideration of their fare being paid? 

jC—When men are tpo poor to come here themselves they get some 
one to advance the money, and they agree to return that money 
with a certain advance. When contractors here want many China- 
men they go to some Chinese broker. This broker rushes about 
town to get laborers at the rates agreed upon, but if he does not suc- 
ceed he sends to China, contracting with the men to work as cheap 
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coolie traffic carried on. in the same way that it is in Peru and the 
West Indies. I have known the same thing amongst Americans. 
In early days white men came to California under such contracts. 
There is no denying the fact that they do come under contract to 
perform certain labor to repay passage money. They always keep 
these contracts, but I have known of cases where white men, under 
similar contracts, have failed to keep them. 

^ Q. — ^Are not the Chinese compelled to keep^ their words by the mis- 
sions, the six companies, and the Pacific Mail Steamship Company? 

A. — ^There is an arrangement with the steamship company, that no 
Chinamen can get a ticket without a permit. 

Q. — Then no Chinamen can go out of this country without your 
permission, the permission of Rev. Otis Gibson, or the permission of 
the six companies? 

A.— That IS the arrangement with the steamship company. 

Q. — ^Do you know whether they have any Courts in which they try 
crimes ? 

A. — ^No, sir; I do not know of any such arrangement. When 
trouble arises, the companies get together for consultation and do all 
they can to settle difficulties ; out I have never heard of a criminal 
Court amongst them. Of course, friends will try to assist friends and 
get them out of trouble. 

Mr. Evans — Haven^t you found it to be the rule that people of any 
particular nationality, going to a new country, go to their own people 
for information ? 

A. — Yes, sir. The Irishmen, the Frenchmen, the Italians, or any 
people, especially when they cannot speak English, go to their own 
people ; and it is the same way with the Chinese. 

Q. — ^Are there not mercantile associations in this city that fix prices 
and rates among themselves? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^And the man who violates their rules is considered an immoral 
man? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donovan— Yon don't know anything about their tribunals? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q. — You don't know of any other way they have of controlling 
Chinamen — other than that of preventing them from going to China? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q. — ^What do they charge them for commission ? 

A. — I believe it is two dollars a ticket, 

Q. — How is your mission sustained ? 

A. — ^It is sustained by voluntary contributions from the East. It 
is connected with the Presbyterian Church. 

Q. — By American people, or by Chinese? 

A. — By American people. Our contributions from this coast are 
small. We have a system of contribution in all our churches. We 
depend upon contributions for our support, and would be glad to 
receive them from any source. That is the case with all churches 
and with all creeds. 

Q. — ^You are employed by your church as a missionary ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^And you are expected to elevate and Christianize the China- 
men? 

A. — Yes, sir. 
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.Q^_So you try to elevate them, and if they have any shortcomings 
you try not to see them ? -, -, n. 

A.— The work of the missionary is, of course, to try and do good by 
preaching the gospel, by establishing Sunday Schools, and by visiting 
among the people. We read the Bible to them, and tell them what 
is a Christian hfe. Of course, they are not easy to teach Christianity, 
for they come here idolaters. In morals, I think they compare 
favorably with any heathen nation in the world, and in many 
respects very favorably with ours. Any nation having a grade of 
morals superior to those taught by Confucius and the Chinese 
classics cannot be found ; and if the Chinese would live up to the 
teachings of th$ir sages, there wouldn't be a more moral people on 
the face of the earth. . , . . » o 

Q.— How does their practice compare with their theory r 

j^._There is the trouble ; and the same thing exists among our own 
people. The Americans go to church and hear good things, but they 
don't mind them. Moreover, in San Francisco, there are a great 
many ministers working amongst our own people, while there are 
only a few of us amongst the Chinese. . ♦ . « 

Q, — ^Are you in any way interested in Chinese immigration? 

^^ — ^No, sir. In regard to immigration my own position has beto 
this from the beginning : if they would stay away it would be better 
for them, because coming here they learn many bad things that they 
would not learn at home. I think contact with the low class oi 
Americans and foreigners is damaging ; and these excitements which 
are started up periodically are very uncomfortable to us as mission- 
aries 

Q.— Then the people who come from China are better than the 
people of our own race — of our own nation — ^and those who come 
from other nations ? 

A.— I did not say so. 

Q.— You said they are damaged by contact? 

A.— I think we have people in this city who are worse than any 
Chinaman that can be picked up. Don't you? 

Q,— I don't know about that. I think our people are better. 

A.— I think if you visit our Police Court you will find among our 
own people and other nationalities examples as bad as you can among 
the Chinese. You will find they can swear as hard, if not harder, 
than any Chinaman. ^ 

Q.— As a race are the Chinese honest or dishonest? 

A. — ^Honest. ^i . . ^, ♦ o 

Q._Were the servants you employed Christian Chinamen ( 

A. — ^No, sir ; not always. 

Q, — ^Were they influenced by your teachings? 

A. — I hope so. Ml I.* 

Q_Governor Low testified, the other day, that no man will hire a 
Chinaman in China without requiring of him a bond to guard 
against loss hy theft, because it is considered that every Chinaman 
must necessarily steal some time of other. How is that? 

A. — ^I never required bonds, nor have my missionary friends. I 
don't think there are more thieves among them than there are 
amongst our own people, in proportion to the population. 
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FOURTH DAY. 

San Francisco, April 15th, 1876. 

Jas. R. Rogers sworn. 

Mr, Haymond— How long have you resided in California? 

A. — ^Twenty-seven years. 

Q.— How much of that time has been spent in San Francisco? 

A. — ^Six years. 

Q. — ^What has been your occupation? 

A. — During the last four or five years, a police ofiBcer. 

Q. — ^Are you acquainted with the Chinese quarter of this city? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^About how much territory does it cover? 

A. — ^About six or eight blocks, I think. 

Q. — ^What is its condition in relation to cleanliness? 

A.— Filthy in the extreme, so far as the inside is concerned. There 
are some stores on Sacramento Street that are clean. 

Q. — ^How does it compare with the worst portions of Eastern cities? 

A.— I never saw any part of New York, where I was born, that 
would compare with anything we have in Chinatown: It is worse 
than anything there. I don't think they would be allowed to stay 
in New York an hour. You can't see Chinatown in passing through 
the streets; you must go through the alleys and the houses. 

Q. — ^To what purposes are the alleys devoted? 

A.— Partly devoted to prostitution. There is a part which are the 
rendezvous of thieves—Cooper's Alley, for instance. 

Q.— How are these women held? 

A.— As slaves— bought and sold. They are held as prostitutes, and 
are obliged by what they call their mother, the head woman or boss 
of the institution, to stand at the windows and doors and solicit pros- 
titution. Most of the Chinese houses of prostitution are patronized 
by whites, by young men and old ones. I have taken boys of not 
more than ten or twelve years of age out of these houses. The sched- 
ule of prices is such that the boys can afford to go there and patron- 
ize them. The women are treated according to their behavior. If 
they solicit prostitution, and make money pretty well, they are treated 
pretty well ; otherwise they are fearfully beaten. When they become 
sick and helpless, they are taken care of according to the Chinese 
fashion. About three years ago Chief Crowley detailed me to shut 
up houses of prostitution in Chinatown. On one occasion I caught 
a woman soliciting, and told her to come with me. She said she had 

the . I thought she meant the venereal disease, but she pulled 

up her clothes and showed me that she had the small-pox; yet she 
was sitting there soliciting prostitution from white people. These 
women dare not leave their places, they are so filled with fear of 
their owners. There have been attempts made to escape, but the 
women have been so badly beaten that they have rushed to the police 
officers for protection. The wom^sn are sold for from four hundred 
dollars to six hundred dollars, and receive a red paper certifying 
that they shall be free, but by the time they have served out their 
time they are snatched up and run off to some other place, where 
they are forced to go through the same course. There is really no 
escape from the life. The owners of these women will invoke, indi- 
rectly, the aid of the law, in order to regain possession of escapes 
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They have them arrested for larceny, or some crime, and as soon as 
they get the females the cases drop through. 

Q. — Do you know the Globe Hotel here? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— Is that a fair type of the manner in which the Chinese live?" 

A. — ^No, sir ; it is an improvement. It shows not the best phase, 
but it is above the average. The lower portion of that building is a 
restaurant, and two gambling halls, a short time ago, and a pawn 
shop. The upper stories are rooms which are pretty thickly filled. 
They hire out each room as a separate habitation, and fill it with 
Chinamen. Where the rooms are eighteen feet high, they put in 
three floors, sometim es four. Then they build bunks or platforms all 
around, and up to the ceiling of each little room. In Cooper's Alley 
they have rooms six feet wide, six feet long, and six high, where five 
or six Chinamen regularly sleep, and a stench arises from them which 
it is impossible to describe. I cannot tell how manjr occupy the 
Globe Hotel now. On one occasion I took seventy-fave from one 
room, and locked them up for violating the ** cubic air " ordinance. 
That was from a garret, the ceiling so low that I could not stand 
upright. During two months I arrested eight hundred Chinamen 
for violating that ordinance. The Globe Hotel has been referred to 
as a sample of Chinatown. It is not. Chinatown is worse every way 
than is that building. The underground dens are fit samples, places 
where only three, four, and five Chinamen can possibly sleep. Such 
places we find in Bartlett and Cooper Alleys, where filth reigns 
supreme. 

Q.— The population of Chinatown has been estimated at thirty 
thousand. vVnat i)roportion of that population lives on the fruits 
of crime— -prostitution, gambling, etc.? 

A.— I cannot tell. The money in the houses of prostitution is col- 
lected by bosses, and paid to men occupying higher positions among 
the Chinese. The merchants own these places ; some merchants own 
three and four of these houses. That has been stated to me by 
Chinamen. 

Q^ — How many houses of prostitution are there in the Chinese 
quarter? 

A.— I should say two hundred; all the alleys are full of them.. 
There are from two to four women, and more, in each house. 

Q.— How many gambling houses? , , x i u 

A. — ^A great manjr. The number has decreased lately. I should 
judge that, before this excitement, there were from one hundred and 
fifty to one hundred and seventy-five, and, including lottery ticket, 
houses, fully five hundred. They draw their lotteries twice a day— at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and at eleven o'clock at night, and are 
patronized by many white people. Eight hundred people would be 
a fair estimate of the number engaged in and about houses of prosti- 
tution. There is not a Chinaman but what gambles. I believe there 
are very few Chinamen but what are thieves. I know some six or 
eight Chinamen in this town that are reliable; but they are, as a 
nation, thieves. That judgment is based upon my experience as an 
ofl&cer. I have been called into families where larcenies have 
occurred, and have nearly always found the thief to be the honest, 
trusted Chinese servant. The whole Chinese population may be 
regarded as being criminal. In Court, we cannot believe their testi- 
mony. They will swear to anything. I have had them come to me 
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to ask me how many witnesses would be required to convict men. 
They will produce enough witnesses to either convict or acquit, as 
the case may be. 

Q. — Is it not understood that there is some sort of a Chinese tribu- 
nal here which settles matters, and determines whether Chinamen, 
arrested on criminal processes emanating from our Courts, shall be 
acquitted or not? 

A. — I do not know of my own knowledge that such a tribunal 
exists. I only know that when a Chinaman swears diflferently from 
what they want him to his life is in danger. A Chinaman has just 
returned here after an absence of three years. A man was killed by 
accidentj and he was notified that he must pay twelve hundred dol- 
lars. His partner had a knife stuck in his back on Jackson Street, 
and he was told that he must pay twelve hundred dollars. He asked 
me what he should do, and I said not to pay it. He said they would 
kill him, or get Chinamen to swear him into State Prison. They 
sometimes, in that way, use our Courts to enforce their orders, just 
as policy may direct. They have no regard for our laws, and obey 
them, so far as they do, only through fear. 

Q. — Did you say that you suppressed houses of prostitution ? 

A. — I did not suppress them ; I kept them closed. I could not 
turn the inmates into the streets; but I watched, and notified men 
and boys going there that if they went in I would arrest them. 

Q — Would they not open when you were away? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. It is almost impossible to entirely suppress them, for 
they naturally will open ; but they can be kept closed, and the busi- 
ness made unprofitable. There is no ordinance that cannot be 
enforced, and 1 presume the ordinances we have are sufiScient to 
keep these houses all closed. They have all been closed since Mayor 
Bryant has gone into office. I believe he issued an order for the 
closing of gambling houses, too ; and, so far as I can see, they have 
been closed— for the present, at least. 

Mr. Pierson — ^Are you a regular or local officer ? 

A. — Regular. 

Q, — How are local policemen paid ? 

A. — By residents on their beats. In the Chinese quarter they are 
paid by Chinese. They have no regular price, but get all they can, 
as is natural. 

Mr. Haymond—'Wh^n did you close up these houses? 

A. — During the latter part of Chief Crowley's administration. I 
was detailed by him to look after gambling houses and houses of 
prostitution in Chinatown, and was on that duty until the Chief 
went out. When there was a change I was detailed to other duties. 
Upon the advent of Chief Cockrill I was placed on the detective 
force. It don't require a large force to close these houses. I can do 
it all in one night. Arrest the inmates of one, and it travels like 
electricity from one to another, and in ten minutes every one will be 
shut up, and the doors will be barricaded. 

Q. — ^If the houses of prostitution were broken up, and these dens 
cleaned out, what effect would it have upon the Chinese people? 
Would it increase or diminish them ? ^ 

A. — ^Decrease them, because if locked up in prison there will be so 
many out of the way. When turned out they would either have to 
go to work or leave this part of the country. If we take away all 
their temptations to commit crime we might make them more hon- 
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est than they are. It might not keep many from coming here, but it 
would stop the importation of vile creatures and criminals. 

Q. — Do you know what wages local policemen get on an average? 

A. — ^They get all they can. The exact amounts I cannot tell, but 
they are all good beats. The officers are all thorough, first class 
officers. I consider them as fine police officers as there are on the 
force. I have had them to assist me several times, and have always 
found them up to the mark. The local system is pretty good m 
some respects — it furnishes a guard for the Chinese quarter when the 
regular police could not do it. They make a great many arrests, and 
recover much stolen property. 

Q. — Suppose there were officers, regular policemen, on those beats, 
receiving no pay. Don't you think they could stop gambling and 
prostitution? 

A. — ^Yes ; if they did their duty. There is hardly an ordinance 
that is not violated by the Chinese, and not one that cannot be 
enforced. They have an idea that money is at the bottom of the 
whole thing, and if they want they can buy privileges— they don't 
understand the city treasury, I have had them ask me how much I 
got, how much the Chief got, and how much the Judge got. 

Mr. Pierson — Do you know of the Chinese paying money to per- 
sons other than special policemen, for the purpose of protecting 
themselves in their business? 

A. — I have been told so by Chinamen. Chinese who collected the 
money told me of its payment. The Chinaman was Ah You, a 
keeper of a store and gambling house. 

Q. — ^To whom did he pay money ? 
idr( ' 



A.- 



-, five hundred dollars one month. 



Q. — For what purpose ? 

A. — He said he paid it from the gambling houses to secure freedom 
from interruption. He said so much money was paid per month. 
It was collected from the games and stores — one hundred dollars 
went to the store, and the balance to . 

Q. — For what purpose? 

A. — ^Allowing gambling houses to run. 

Q. — How many Chinese are there in this city? 

A. — ^Thirty thousand, scattered all over town. In Chinatown there 
are from twenty-three to twenty-five thousand. 

Q. — How many Chinese intelligence offices? 

A. — Eight or ten. They are rather independent of the companies. 
There is one on Bush Street, kept by Sam Kee. He has been letting 
out a lot of thieves lately, but I told him he would have to guit and 
find the thieves. He did find them. I took steps to have his license 
revoked, and he then found the thieves. 

Mr. Haymond — In your opinion, what influence does the presence 
of this population have upon the morals of this community ? 

A. — ^It is disastrous. In the first place, it depreciates the value of 
property. At the lottery houses boys are allowed to purchase tickets. 
That is the first step in the direction of gambling. Boys frequently 
visit the Chinese houses of prostitution. I have seen sjnall boys go 
into those alleys occupied by Chinese women and talk with them in 
the most filthy and disgusting manner imaginable. 

Mr. Donovan — ^Do you know if the Chinese companies have 
inspectors who go down to the steamers whenever they arrive and 
take charge of the Chinamen who land here? 

62 
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A. — They have told me so. I should judge that their object was to 
get the men consigned to each particular company. 

Q, — If the ordinances were enforced, and these people driven out 
of the citv, wouldn't it be simply scattering them over the State and 
making the thing almost as bad as it is now? 

A. — I think a great many would go home. They could not live in 
small communities. Criminal classes always seek large cities. 



FIFTH DAY. 

San Francisco, April 17th, 1876. 

Alfred Clark sworn. 

Mr. Haymond—How long have you resided in California. 

A. — Twenty-five years. 

Q. — ^What has been your occupation? 

A. — Been connected with the police force nineteen years. For the 
past seven or eight years I have been Clerk of the Chief of Police. 

Q. — What do you know about the issuance of orders for the sup- 
pression of vice in the Chinese quarter? 

A. — ^There have been orders issued to the captains of the watches^ 
to instruct the officers to be vigilant and diligent in the suppression 
of prostitution and gambling. It is very difficult to suppress gam- 
bling, because they resort to so many devices to evade, and Chinese 
testimony cannot be obtained. They play with buttons and strips of 
paper, and it is hard work to convince a jury that these represent 
coin. In regard to the vice of prostitution, I have here a bill of sale 
of a Chinawoman, and a translation of the same. 

Witness submits a paper written in Chinese characters, and reads, 
the translation as follows: 

An agreement to assist the woman Ah Ho, because coming from China to San Francisco she^ 
became indebted to her mistress for passage. Ah Ho herself asks Mr. Yee Kwan to advance 
for her six hundred and thirtjr dollars, for which Ah Ho distinctly agrees to give her body to 
Mr. Yee for service of prostitution for a term of four years. There shall be no interest on the 
money. Ah Ho shall receive no wages. At the expiration of four years. Ah Ho shall be her 
own master. Mr. Yee Kwan shall not hinder or trouble her. If Ah Ho runs away before her 
time IS out, her mistress shall find her and return her, and whatever expense is mcurred in 
finding and returning her. Ah Ho shall pay. On this day of agreement Ah Ho, with her own 
hands, has received from Mr. Yee Kwan six hundred and thirty dollars. If Ah Ho shall be 
sick at any time for more than ten days, she shall make up hj an extra month of service for 
every ten days* sickness. Now this agreement has proof— this paper received by Ah Ho is 
witness. 

TUNG CHEE. 

Twelfth year, ninth month, and fourteenth day (about middle of October, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-three). 

The Chinese women are kept in confinement more by fear than by 
anything else. They believe the contracts to be good and binding, 
and fear the consequences of any attempt at escape. An ordinance 
was made to cover this kind of a contract. See municipal ordinances, 
section forty-two: " It shall be unlawful for any person to sell, or 
attempt to sell, propose, threaten, or offer to sell any human being; 
to claim the services, possession, or person of any human beings 
except as authorized by law; to solicit, persuade, or induce any per- 
son to be or remain in a state of servitude, except as authorized by 
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law, whether such person receives partial compensation or no com- 
pensation ; to be, enter, remain, or dwell in any brothel or house of 
ill-fame, except for a lawful purpose; on account of any real or pre- 
tended debt due, or pretended to be due, by any person, or any pas- 
sage money paid for, or money advanced to any person, whether in 
this State or elsewhere, to hold or attempt to hold the person, or 
claim the services or possession of any human being, except in cases 
authorized by law; to exercise or attempt to exercise any control 
over any human being, except as authorized by law; to demand or 
receive from any person, any human being, or any money, or thing 
of value, for or on account of any real or pretended claim to the 
person, possession, or services of any person who was bought, sold, 
held, claimed, or attempted to be held or claimed in violation of this 
section; to threaten any person for receiving, harboring, assisting, or 
marrying any person who was bought, sold, held, claimed, or attempted 
to be held or claimed in violation of this section; to threaten any 
person for not paying or promising to pay any demand for money, or 
any thing of value, made in violation of this section; to threaten 
anjr person for not restoring or delivering, or promising to restore or 
deliver, to the claimant, or his agent, any person who had been 
bought, sold, held, claimed, or attempted to be held or claimed in 
violation of this section." Under that ordinance we have taken 
several convictions, and sent the parties to jail. 

Leung Cook sworn. 

Charles Jamison sworn as interpreter. 

Mr. Haymond—Kow long have you been in Calfornia? 

A. — About four years altogether. 

Q. — What is your business? 

A. — ^Keeping — occupied in store of Tung-ching-lung Company, on 
Commercial Street. 

Q. — Do you know anythine about the organization of the six com- 
panies — ^are you a member of either one, and if so, state which one? 

A. — ^I am employed in the Ning-yeung Company as officer. I have 
general charge of that company; — write letters, send letters for my 
countrymen, take charge of their mail, etc. I am President of that 
company. When Chinese first came to this country, knowing nothing 
of the language, they found it difficult to get along, and the company 
was organized to assist them in getting employment and in going 
from place to place. It has been in existence since the fourth year 
of the reign of Ham-fung — ^about twenty-two years. 

Q. — Has this company any office in any part of China? 

A. — No, because it don't need it. Its sole object is to look after 
Chinamen here. 

Q. — How many members have that company? 

A. — Since the reign of Ham-fung, the fourth year, till the reisjn of 
the present Emperor, twenty-two years, there, were seventy-five thou- 
sand members. There are thirty thousand or forty thousand here 
now; the rest. went back to China. 

Q. — How many head men have the company had since it has been 
in existence? 

A. — I don't remember exactly. I think in the neighborhood of 
twenty. There is a change of President every year. The merchants 
do the voting — the merchants who belong to the Ning-yeung Com- 
pany. 

l^ 64 
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Q. — How do Chinese laboring men get here? 

A. — They come of their own accord and pay their own passage. 

Q. — ^Where do they get the money to pay? 

A. — ^They are industrious and save their wages. « 

Q. — Is not the money used by some of these people advanced to 
them and then collected here by these companies? 

A. — No, sir ; the company has no passage to pay for them. 

Q. — Are there not men in China who contract to pay passage here 
and the Chinamen here have to pay the money back to them? 

A. — I don't know about that. 

Q. — Do the women who come here pay their own passage? 

A. — About the women I don't know at all. 

Q. — Is there a separate company for bringing women here? 

A. — About that I don't know at all. 

Q. — Did you ever see a contract like that. [Shows witness contract 
submitted by Mr. Clark, relating to the woman Ah Ho.] 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Do you know that there are Chinese prostitutes in this city? 

A. — ^There are Chinese prostitutes here ; now many, I don't know, 
because I ain't in that line of business. You can find that out by 
inquiring of the officers on that beat. [Witness was handed contract 
referred to, which he read, and which oeing at the same time inter- 
preted, read substantially the same as the translation as above set 
forth in the testimony of Mr. Clark.] 

Q. — Don't you know that all these prostitutes come here under 
such contracts as this? 

A. — I do not know about such business. 

Q. — Have you ever heard of this business here? 

A. — No, sir; not at all. 

Q. — Who is it that makes up the company to which you belong? 

A. — Myself, inspector, and cook — ^three members, officers. 

Q. — Who pays the expenses? 

A. — Subscription among the Chinese merchants. 

Q. — Do you know what a coolie is in China? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q. — From what part of China did you come? 

A. — From the State of Kwang-tung (Canton), in the District of 
Sung-ning. 

Q. — Do the Chinese here come from there? 

A. — Most of the Chinese here come from Kwang-tung (Canton). 

Q. — Why do they send the bones back to China— the bones of dead 
Chinamen ? 

A. — It is a custom to do so. They think a good deal of the remains 
of deceased persons, and when a person finishes his life, they take 
his remains back to China to show to some of his relations in order 
to have them remember and do honor to them. 

Q. — Who pays for sending them back ? 

A. — Subscriptions from the Chinese merchants. 

Q. — Do you know anything about gambling ? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Do you keep a book of the names of the members of your 
company? 
A. — Yes, sir. 
Q. — Why is it that the Pacific Mail Steamship Company refuses to 
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sell tickets to Chinamen unless they have the stamp of the compa- 
nies? 

A. — ^When my countrymen come to California, my company takes 
care of them, pays their boarding and lodging expenses. For this 
they collect, afterwards, from each man, five dollars. That is consid- 
ered to pay back the amount due the company for its advances, for 
expense, and its trouble. When they pay it they get a paper or 
permit, and can then buy tickets. Where men are sick, poor, and 
unfortunate, they remit the five dollars and give the permit anyhow. 
Where men are in debt to anybody, and the company finds it out, it 
will not give the permit. If the debtors are too poor to pay, they are 
allowed to go. 

Q. — Is any part of Canton as dirty as it is here in the Chinese 
quarter? 

A. — In Canton it is clean. It is not dirty like it is here. In the 
interior of China, it is not so clean— in the villages. 

* Q. — Do you know of any villages in China so dirty as the Chinese 
quarter in this city ? 

A. — Some places are clean and some dirty. 

Q. — Why don't they keep clean here, when they have plenty of 
water to do it Mdth ? 

A. — The workmen occupy all their time in labor, and do not have 
any time to keep their places clean. 

Q. — Is not half that population around the streets during the day? 

A. — ^I do not know ; I did not notice particularly. Very likely 
there are some. 

Q. — Do you know anything about these Chinamen converted to 
Christianity? 

A. — Some are Christians. 

Q. — Do you discover any difference in those men from other men, 
in business transaction, or the social relations? 

A. — I don't see any difference. 

Q. — ^How many Christians are there? 

A. — I don^t know. 

Q. — Do you know twenty ? 

A. — I only know one person — Chin Quay, He is in San Jos6, 
preaching. 

Q. — How do the Chinese, generally, regard those who have turned 
Christians? 

A. — I don't know whether they regard them in a friendly way or 
not. 

Q.— Don't they consider the Christian Chinamen as thieves and 
hypocrites? 

A. — I don't know. 

Max Morgenthau sworn. 

Mr. Haymond— How long have you resided in this city? 

A.— Since eighteen hundred and fifty. 

Q. — What has been your business? 

A. — Principally manufacturing. I am interested in three or four 
factories — ^the Mission Woolen Mills, Pioneer Woolen Mills, jute fac- 
tory across the Bay, and the candle and soap factory. 

Q.— How many men do you employ? 

A.— In the neighborhood of two thousand. 

Q. — How many Chinamen ? 
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A. — Nearly half. 

Q. — How do the wages of the white men compare with those of the 
Chinamen? 

A. — They are from two hundred to three hundred per cent, higher. 

Mr, PiersonSLow does their labor compare with that of the 
whites ? 

A. — ^It depends upon the kind of labor. In weaving, the China- 
man gets very little until he learns the business ; then we give him 
from ninety cents to one dollar twelve and a half cents per day. If 
we had to employ only white men, we could not run our factories — 
we would have to stop them. The whites do more work than the 
Chinese, and even where the experience is the same they do more* 
We have women who run two looms. Some Chinamen are good 
weavers, but many are not. We pay by the hour, so the ones who 
do the most work earn the most money. When we want Chinamen 
we go to some company and say we want so many men, and we get 
them. Their wages we pay to the company, or the man who gets 
them for us, taking his receipt. 

Q, — What effect do you think the presence of these Chinese labor- 
ers has had upon the working classes? 

A. — ^I have come to the conclusion that this immigration will, in 
the course of time, be a very serious thing for this State. My opinion 
up to this time is, that they have been of great advantage to this 
coast. I know what difficulty we had with this white labor. We 
started with white labor. One day, some three years ago, we con- 
cluded to put some boys to work; so, put in eighty-five sewing 
machines, and employed that many boys. One day I found all the 
sewing machines empty. I asked the Superintendent what was the 
matter — ^where were the boys; and he said that they had all left 
him. I asked on what grounds. He said that they generally stopped 
at twelve o'clock, but the boys did not come back when their hour 
was up. Some came at two o'clock, some later, and some not for twa 
days. They nearly all came back at last, and were asked why they 
acted so. They said they were off on a pleasure trip around the bay. 
He said that they must not do so again, for if they did we could not 
go on with the work. Two or three expressed themselves as dissatis- 
fied with this, and said : " Boys, let's take our hats and jackets, and 
let them go to hell." So the boys left. I have no love for the China- 
men, but we can have no control over the white boys.^ 

Q. — ^When you first employed Chinese labor, there were very few 
boys in the country, and very little female labor? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^So that Chinese labor was a makeshift, in the first place? 

A. — ^Yes ; and we were glad to get it. I will say now, that if this 
immigration keeps up, it will affect the country disastrously. I have 
read the newspapers, and listened to a good many speakers, but have . 
not been able to see my way out. A few years ago some gentlemen 
came here from the Eastern States, and I gave them money to start a 
candle and soap factory. For ten or eleven months we did not hire 
a single Chinaman. Men would come to me and ask for work, and I 
would give it to them — spaying green hands one dollar and fifty cents 
per day. Before they learned they generally caused much damage 
in waste of material and breakage of machinery. I engaged ten or 
eleven girls to do easy work, paying them at the start ninety cents a 
day. I made it my business' to go out there every morning at half 
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past six o'clock to see that steam was up, and one morning found all 
the girls gone. I was told they had taken a holiday on account of 
somebody. I said ** I know what holidays are ; we have Sundays, 
Fourth of July, Christmas, New Year, and even St. Patrick's Day, 
but this man I never heard of. Didn't the girls give you some 
notice?" " They did not give us notice," I was told, "they simply did 
not come." He told them they would have to stop that, and they 
wouldn't do it, so we were compelled to discharge every one of them. 
They thought it was better fun bumming around in the street instead 
of earning an honest living. I came from Bavaria, and there every 
boy must learn a trade, no matter whether his father has five dollars, 
or fifty millions of dollars. 

Q. — Don't the Chinese fill the places in the lighter employments 
usually filled by boys and girls — ^and is not that a cause of hoodlum- 
ism? 

A. — ^That is their own fault, if it is so. I don't know. 

Q. — Suppose the Chinese should start to work in Bavaria, as they 
have here . 

A. — I don't think that government would submit to it. If the 
Chinese flowed in upon them it would compel them to take care of 
their own people. 

Jfr, Raymond — Don't you think it is bad to have a class of immi- 
gration into any country, where they come for the purpose of acquir- 
ing a little money, bringing no families, and never buying land ? 

A. — I have hoped for the last six or eight years that tne Chinese 
would come here with their wives, raise children, educate them as 
our own children are educated, cut off* their queues, and dress like 
us, but I think that cannot be. They consume much of our produce, 
and a large portion of our manufactures are used by them, however. 
During certain months of the year we make nothing but cassimeres 
for the Chinese. Whatever wages they can save they send to China, 
yet they necessarily spend considerable here. If we could not 
employ Chinese we would have to stop work for the present, and 
people would have to send abroad for these goods. That would be 
as bad as sending the money to China. 

Mr. Donovan— Wovldi it not be better for the American people to 
have goods made East, by whites, than by the Chinese, in California? 

A. — My principle is, that charity should commence at home. 

Q — ^Your idea is, that we should make a few men who own stock 
in these companies rich, while we would ruin the country? 

A. — ^The manufacturers would not get rich. Our Superintendents 
have received instructions to put white people to work wherever it 
can be done to advantage. There is no reason why we should go 
elsewhere for our goods, for we have here all the materials for 
making better goods than we can import profitably. A great deal of 
raw material is exported East, and imported in the shape of manu- 
factured articles ; but the competition is such as to cause goods to be 
as cheap here as elsewhere. Of course, we get what we can. We 
must do it to keep up business. If we had no factories here, we 
would have to pay more for the goods than we do now. The fact 
that we make these goods forces Eastern men to put things down to 
the lowest prices. A short time ago I started a burlap factory. Last 
year I lost fifty thousand dollars, because I had to give the farmers 
bags for nine and a half cents, where it cost eleven cents to produce 
them. If the factories were not here, commission men would put 
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up the prices ; and preventing that lost us fifty thousand dollars. 
All the other burlaps used are made at Dundee* 

Mr. McQ)ppin—H.di,\e you visited the Chinese quarter at all? 

A. — Yes, sir. , 

Q.— Have you observed the habits of the Chinese? 

A. — ^I have. 

Q. — Are they cleanly? 

A —No, sir ; the way they carry on is a great shame. They are 
here in the heart of the city, and are a great nuisance. I have lived 
near here for nineteen years ; but if they come closer I will have to 
leave my home. They live crowded together in small rooms, on 
filthy alleys. I don't believe many places that I know have been 
dry or clean for ten years— never clean. I have mentioned the thinff 
to the Chief of Police, but he explains to me how he has no control 
over them. 

Alfred Clark recalled. 

Mr. Raymond— Mx. Clark, anything additional that you have to 
state we will now hear. 

A. — I wish to state regarding Chinese women. 

Q. — Suppose a Chinawoman escapes, what do the owners do? 

A. — Follow her and take her back. If they fail they generally 
have her arrested for larceny, and get possession in that way. They 
use the processes of our Courts to keep these women in a state of 
slavery. They do not let them get out of their clutches, however, if 
they can help it, for they know that there is no legal way of reclaim- 
ing them. When they become sick and helpless there are instances 
where they have been turned out to die. The bones of women are 
not returned to China, as are the bones of the men. The six compa- 
nies do not control this woman business; it is under the management 
of an independent company, called the Hip-ye-tong. Whether they 
import the women or not, I don't know, but they look after affairs 
here. A Chinaman married a woman at Gibson's, and after the mar- 
riage received notice that he must pay for the woman or be dealt 
with according to the Chinese custom. He was made to believe that 
he would suffer personally if he did not comply with their demands. 
Acting upon information, we arrested a number of them, and got 
some of their books, which we had translated. On the rolls I think 
there were one hundred and seventy women. Seven or eight China- 
men were arrested, but all the witnesses we could get for the prose- 
cution did not exceed three or four, and no conviction was had. I 
think at about that time this ordinance which I read in my testi*- 
mony before was passed. 

Q— Assuming the population of the Chinese in this city to be 
twenty-five thousand or thirty thousand, what proportion belongs to 
the criminal class? 

A.-;-Those violating the laws by gambling, prostitution, and thiev- 
ing will be more than ten per cent. The total number of arrests for 
the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-five, 
was sixteen thousand eight hundred and twenty^ of which number 
the Chinese were one thousand one hundred and eighty-four. Nearly 
every Chinaman breaks the laws and the ordinances of the city, but 
we cannot catch them so as to convict. In relation to the sale of 
women, in searching amongst the papers in the office, I found another 
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bill of sale, drawn to get around the ordinance above referred to. It 
was translated, and reads as follows : 

AN AGBBEHENT TO ASSIST A YOUHO OIRL NAMED LOI TAU. 

Because ahe became indebted to her mistress for passage, food, etc., and has nothing to pay^ 
she makes her body over to the woman, Sep Sam, to serve as a prostitute to make out the sum 
of five hundred and three dollars. The money shall draw no interest, and Loi Yau shall serve 
four and one-half ye^rs. On this day of agreement, Loi Yau receives the sum of five hundred 
and three dollars in her own hands. When the time is out, Loi Yau may be her own master, 
and no man shall trouble her. If she runs away before the time is out, and any expense is 
incurred in catching her, then Ijoi Yau must pay the expense. If she is sick fifteen days or 
more, she shall make up one month for every fifteen days. If Sep Sam shall go back to China, 
then Loi Yau shall serve another party till the time is out; if, m such service, she should be 
sick one hundred days or more, and cannot be cured, she may return to Sep Sam's place. For 
a proof of this agreement, this paper. 

Dated second, sixth month of the present year. LOI YAXT. 

This prostitution is carried on under just such contracts as that. 
We got that contract from a Chinawoman brought in. I think there 
was a prosecution and conviction in this case, under the ordinance. 

Q.— what is the condition of the Chinese quarters ? 

A.— Very dirty. The dirt is taken from the streets by scavengers 
paid by the Chinese for that purpose. In the buildings, however, we 
find much filth and dirt. Kegarding lotteries, they draw them fre- 
g.uently. Tickets are sold for five cents and upwards, and the draw- 
ings are twice a day. We have made arrests, but the accused have 
demanded jury trials, and made their trials diificult and tedious. 

Q. — Have you ever heard of the bribery of officers by the Chinese? 

A. — ^I have heard of such things, but investigations always failed 
to fasten the crime on anybody. The special police system has its 
evils, but it does much good. It would ne impossible to keep down 
crime, and secure the partial administration of justice in the Chinese 
quarter, if we had to depend upon our own regular force. That is 
small enough now. To suppress crime they would require a force 
which would cost the city much money. The specials make a great 
many arrests, but our best reliance would be on regulars if we could 
spare them from other parts of the city. It is possible to arrest a 
great many oflFenders, but to convict them is another thing. Crime 
cannot be entirely suppressed in the Chinese quarter without having 
a largely increased police force, and an additional number of Courts. 
The business of prostitution can, even now, be made unprofitable to 
a considerable extent. But when the oflicers would leave their beats 
these houses would all open again. After all, so many of these peo- 

{)le are law-breakers that it would require a small army of police to 
ook after them, were we to try to weed out crime altogether. The 
effect of this large criminal population is very injurious on the 
morals of the community. There is ten per cent, of the Chinese popu- 
lation that makes up the gamblers, prostitutes, and thieves. 

Lee Ming Hown sworn. Charles Jamison interpreter. 
Mr. Haymond — How long have you been in California? 
A. — Four yesLTS. 
Q. — ^What is your business? 

A. — Been teaching for Gibson. Am now President of the Sam-yup 
Company. 
Q.— How long? 
A. — Almost a year. 
Q. — ^How many members have that company? 
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A. — In the neighborhood of eleven thousand. Some live in San 
Francisco, and others in various places. 

Q. — How did they come here? 

A. — ^They heard that everybody in California made a fortune, so 
they came here. If they have means, they pay their own passage; if 
not, they borrow from others. They sell their farms and property to 
get here. If they have no property, and can't borrow, they don't 
come. 

Q.—- How long do they stay here? 

A. — ^They go oack when they make a fortune. Some have been 
here ten and twenty years. 

Q. — How much is a fortune? 

A, — No limit.. Some make a few hundred, and some a few thou- 
sand, and call it a fortune. 

Q. — ^What were you doing at Gibson's? 

A. — I am not there now. I am in the company. I was at Gibson's 
when I landed, and staid there until last year. 

Mr. McCoppin — ^What are Gibson's relations to the Chinamen? 

A. — ^Teaching them Euglish and telling them about Christianity — 
making Chinamen Christians. 

Q. — How many Christians has he made? 

A. — ^About more than ten. (Over ten and under twenty.) 

Q. — Out of sixty thousand Chinese in California? 

A. — He has taught a good many to be Christians, but only. more 
than ten (over ten and under twenty) have become Christians. 

Q. — How long has Brother Gibson been preaching the gospel to the 
Chinese? 

A. — About ten years, I think, in San Francisco. Whether he 
preached anywhere else or not, I don't know. 

Mr. Haymond — ^Ho w many of the See-yup Company are Christians ? 

A. — ^Most of the Christians belong to the See-yup Company. 

Q. — ^How many? 

A. — More than ten. (Between ten and twenty.) 

Q. — ^Are you a Christian? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — ^What wages do workingmen get in China? 

A. — Superior situations get eight dollars to ten dollars per month, 
and the inferior kind two dollars or three dollars a month. 

Q. — Do they board tliemselves? 

A. — Boarded by the employer. 

Q. — ^How much does it take to support the family of a laboring 
man per month? 

A. — ^At least one dollar for each individual. 

Q. — ^How much does it take to support the same class here? 

A. — In San Francisco the lowest is about six dollars each, for 
boarding alone. 

Q. — How many Chinamen bring their wives to this country? 

A. — ^There are a few hundred married women here. 

Q. — How many prostitutes? 

A. — I imagine about one thousand, or a few hundred more. 

Q. — ^Who own these women? 

A. — Don't know. I imagine some belong to themselves, but others 
are owned by some one else. 

Q. — ^How do they get these women? 
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A. — I don't know much about this kind of business, but I imagine 
some come here by their consent, while others are bought. 

Q. — Are any stolen? 

A. — ^I think not. 

Q. — ^What do they do with these women when they get sick and 
unable to make more money, and are about to die? 

A. — Taken care of by the owner. 

Q. — Do any of these women go back to China? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^What becomes of these women when the police close up the 
houses of prostitution? 

A. — I don't know. 

Q. — ^How many Chinese gamblers are there in this city? 

A. — I do not know. 

Q, — ^Is any part of Canton as dirty and filthy as the Chinese part 
of this town? 

A. — It is about the same. 

Q. — Do you rent houses of prostitution? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — ^Where does your company get its money? 

A. — By subscription from the stores. 

Mr, JfcCb^jprn— How long have you been at the head of your com- 
pany? 

A. — About one year. 

Q.— How often do they change? 

A. — Once a year. Sometimes a man is chosen for a second and a 
third term. 

Jii.^Who elects officers ? 

A. — ^The merchants — ^members of the company. 

Q. — How much salary do they pay the President? 

A. — Eighty dollars a month. 

Q. — What does the President do ? 

A. — ^Attends to new comers, persons not acquainted with the lan- 
guage of this country, and assists those who want help— such as the 
sick and disabled. 

Q. — What must a Chinaman do before he can go home to China by 
steamer ? 

A. — ^He can go by letting the company know of it. He must have 
the permit of the company. But some go without permits— such as 
actors, sailors, etc. 

Q. — ^When was this arrangement made with the steamship com- 
pany? 

A. — ^Since the first voyage of a China steamer. 

Q. — ^What does the Sam-yup Company do with one of its members 
that commits a crime? 

A. — ^If they found it out they would deliver him to the authorities 
at the City Hall. We don't deliver him up ourselves, but get an offi- 
cer to take possession of him. 

Q. — When have you done that? 

A. — ^That is the rule, but my company has not done anything of 
that kind yet. 

Q. — ^When do you propose to commence? 

A.— Can't tell. 

Q. — If one of that company steals from another, or whips another, 
don't they settle it with money — make him pay for the injury? 
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A. — No, sir. 

Q. — ^Do any gamblers belong to your company? 

A. — I don't know. Very likely there may be some. 

Q. — Do you know of Chinamen paying anything to Americans to 
be allowed to gamble? 

A.— Don't know. That kind of gambling business the people don't 
dare to let the company know anything about. 

Q.— Why? 

A, — They belong to the inferior classes, and will not let the com- 
pany know. If they told us we would advise them to discontinue. 

Ah You sworn. Charles Jamison interpreter. 

Mr. Haymond—How long have you lived in California? 

A. — ^About twenty-eight years. 

Q. — From what part of China did you come? 

A. — Canton. 

Q. — ^What is your business? 

A. — I occupy a place where they manufacture jewelry. 

Q.— iHave you ever collected any money, and paid it to anybody in 
order to get leave to keep gambling houses open? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Do you know of anybody that has? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q. — How do the working classes of Chinamen get here? 

A. — Some come here by their own money, and others by borrowing 
from theii; friends and relatives. When they make the money here, 
they send it back in a letter to the friend that lent it. 

Q. — ^What are coolies in China? 

A. — Men employed to carry things. When there is nothing to 
carry, they do farm work. 

Q.— Are there anj of that sort of people in California? 

A. — ^Maybe once in a while you will come across two or three. 

Q. — ^Who does the carrying here? 

A. — ^Men that have no particular business. Sometimes they do 
their own carrying, and sometimes they hire Chinamen. 

Q. — How many Chinese women here are married? 

A. — ^Good many. 

Q. — About how many? 

A. — ^How many I don't remember exactly. A few hundred. 

Q. — How many women are in houses of prostitution? 

A. — I don't know— two or three hundred. 

Q. — Are there not one thousand? 

A. — Some have gone up to the mountains. 

Q — Who owns these women? 

A. — Don't know. 

Q. — Are they bought and sold here? 

A. — Don't know. 

Q. — Have you ever heard of anybody being sold? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Do these women come here of their own will? 

A. — ^By their own consent. And do you suppose they were forced 
to come here? 

Mr. McOoppin—ReiYe you told anybody that you raised money to 
pay for the privilege of carrying on gambling? • 

A. — No, sir, 
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Q. — Did you tell officer Rogers that? 
A. — ^No, sir. 

Q.— Did you tell Rogers you paid - 
month? 

A.— No, sir; I told Mr. Rogers, if I had any trouble, I would get 
to attend to it. 



•five hundred dollars a 



Mr, Haymond—Wheit did you expect to have trouble about? 

A. — Gambling houses. 

Q.— What would the Sam-yup Company do if they found a Sam- 
yup man conducting gambling? 

A. — ^Tell him to quit. 

Q. — Suppose that he wouldn't quit? 

A.— The company has no power to stop it. The company have 
posted notices on the street, telling gamblers to stop. 

Q, — When were those notices posted? 

A, — ^A little over a week. 

Q.— And it was stopped? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Are 5|;ou a Christian? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q. — ^About how many Christian Chinamen have you known in the 
last twenty-eight years? 

A. — ^A little over one hundred. Some of these were false Chris- 
tians, and some true. Some only pretended. 

Q. — ^Why do they pretend ? » 

A. — Sometimes so they can kidnap women easier. They have 
better chance then. 

Mr. Donovan — Did you ever take a woman away? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Did jrou ever sell a woman? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — ^Did you ever keep a house of prostitution? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Were you associated for months with persons in a house of 
prostitution? 

A. — ^No, sir; I have a wife. 

Q. — ^Do you know that man (officer Thomas Kennedy)? 

A. — I have seen him. 

Q. — Did you ever tell this man that the house in which prostitutes 
were living belonged to you? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q. — ^Did you ever tell officer Kennedy that you were paying officer 
Duffield money for guarding his house, and could not pay him any? 

A. — ^I was interpreting for another person. It was not my state- 
ment, but that of some other person. 

Mr. Haymond— You. never told officer Rogers that you paid some- 
body five hundred dollars, or any amount of money, to protect 
gambling houses? 

A. — ^No, sir. Sometime Mr. Rogers was collecting money for this 
kind of business, but he was not going to attend to it. Some parties 

Eaid him three hundred dollars. Three Chinese persons gave it to 
im. Two gave it and three were present— Ah Hung, Ah Chune, 
and myself. 
Q.— When was that? 
A. — ^About twenty-three months ago. It was given to him in the 
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rear of Gum Wo^s store. I was not thei'e as owner of gambling 

houses, or houses, but as a witness, to see that money paid. 

Mr. Kogers himself came to me and wanted me to be a witness that 
the money was paid. He told me to tell the Chinamen to subscribe 
a few dollars for his benefit and he would stop arresting. 

Q, — Did Rogers get that money then ? 

A. — No, sir ; they put it awav then, but came and got it. 

Mr. Donovan — Do you know Mr. ? 

A. — He is my counsel. 

Q. — Did you ever give him five hundred dollars? 

A. — Yes; to work up murder cases for the Yu-chuy-lung. They 
employed him to convict the murderers. Four men are under 
arrest for murdering one man, and these men are the ones they 
wanted convicted. Deceased belonged to the Kwo-ye-tong, or shoe- 
makers. Three of the murderers are bailed out in fifteen thousand 
dollars, but one is in jail. 

Thomas Kennedy sworn. 

M7\ Donovan — Do you know the Chinaman who last testified (Ah 
You)? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — What occupation or business has he been in, to your knowl- 
edge? 

A. — I always took him to be boss of a house of prostitution. My 
beat used to run from Dupont Street to Jackson . 

Q. — You are an officer? 

A. — Local policeman. There was a small house of prostitution 
started on the north side of the Globe Hotel. I went there to secure 
my pay, and met this man. He told me he paid George Duffield, and 
could not pay me. He claimed to be the proprietor of this house. 
He was always around there. There were three women in that 
house. 

Q, — ^He claimed he was not running that house. Did you hear 
him? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Is that a specimen of Chinese swearing ? 

A. — Yes, sir ; when it is to his interest a Chinaman will swear to 
anything. 

Q. — Are jrou on the force now? 

A. — ^No, sir ; not for two months. 

James R. Rogers recalled. 

Witnesa — It is impossible for any man to tell what are the emolu- 
ments of the office of special policemen. They collect all they can, 
and that amount varies. During the "cubic air" excitement, I 
arrested from seventy-five to one hundred Chinamen nightly. They 
tried then to have me let up on them but I could not. I had the 
jails and the Court crowded day after day, until there were so many 
that business was hopelessly behind. Ah You offered me three hun- 
dred dollars, as he says, but I refused to accept it. I pronounce his 
statements an utter falsity. 

Mr. Haymond — Do you know who own the buildings used as 
houses of prostitution in the Chinese quarter? 

A. — ^White people, partially. 

Mr. Donovan — Did you hear Ah You swear just now? 
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A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Is he a fair criterion of the Chinese witness? 

A. — Yes, sir. They all swear as their interests may dictate. 



SIXTH DAY. 

San Francisco, April 18th, 1876. 

Captain R. H. Joy sworn. 

Mr. Haymond — ^What is your profession? 

A. — ^Master mariner. 

Q. — Of what place are you a native? 

A. — Liverpool. I am a British subject. 

V Q. — Have you been in China ? 

A. — Yes, sir. The last time, I was there nine or ten months. I 
was master of the steamer Crocus, and am now. 

Q. — ^In your business were you often brought into contact with 
Chinamen? 

A. — ^Yes, sir ; very often. 

Q. — Have you ever been in the City of Canton ? 

A. — Yes, on pleasure trips. 

Q. — ^How does the social and moral condition of those people com- 
pare with that of the same classes in other countries? 

A. — What I saw was not very high. 

Q. — When did you arrive in California? 

A. — ^Two days ago. I came here in command of the British 
steamer Crocus. 

Q. — ^Did you bring any Chinese passengers? 

A. — Yes, sir ; eight hundred and eighty-two. 

Q. — ^What is the character of these people? 

A. — ^They do not hold a verv good character in their own country. 
They were not so much trouble, however, as the papers have repre- 
sented. The accoxints as published were highly embellished. We 
had a little trouble at first, out very soon stopped that. 

Mr. McCoppin— Is this class a desirable one for any country to have ? 

A. — ^I don't think it is, because of the low moral condition of the 
people. 

Q. — ^Have you been in Australia? 

A. — ^I have. 

Q. — How are the Chinese treated there? 

A. — ^Not very well. The inhabitants found that they were being 
crowded out by the Chinese and have commenced driving them 
from the country. Large numbers are leaving. I brought two hun- 
dred and forty from Singapore, where they came from Australia in 
the Brisbane. I left them at Hongkong. 

Q. — ^In Australia were separate quarters assigned them ? 

A. — ^They generally congregate together. There are no rules and 
regulations requiring them to occupy a separate quarter of the town, 
but they do so naturally. 

Q. — ^In the papers you are credited with having said that all the 
Chinese that you brought here were of the very worst classes — ^the 
criminal classes. 

A. — No doubt many of them are very bad. All the Chinese around 
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Canton are very bad. They are generally fishermen, and when they ' 
can take advantage of anything, they do it. 

Q.— Will they steal? 

A. — ^Yes, sir, 

Q — j)q these people come here voluntarily ? 

A. — ^Yes. They have an idea that this is a sort of El Dorado, where 
they can obtain plenty of money with little work. 

Q. — Do they pay their own passage? 

A. — ^I think they do. My steamer is a chartered one, and I bring 
it here safely, receiving therefor a salary. I don't know how the pas- 
sage money is paid. 

Q. — ^Have you any connection with the Pacific Mail Steamiship 
Company? 

A. — No, sir. This is a separate company. 

Mr, Haymond— In their own country, what was the occupation of 
most of these people? 

A.— On the passenger lists they are called laborers. Of course that 
is all we know about them. 

Mr. McCoppin-— As an Englishman, what would you think if they 
were to overrun your country ? 

A.— It would behoove the Englishmen to drive them out. 

Q.-Why? 

A.— They work for low wages, and they are not the class of people 
that we would like to have in our own country. 

Q.— Why is it they can work for lower wages? .,, 

A.— They can live cheaper. A handful of rice, with water, will 
sufiice for their meals. 

Mr. Haymond—Row do their morals compare with those of the 
English working classes? 

A.— They are very much lower in every way. , 

Q.— What effect, do you think, the introduction of thirty thousand 
or lorty thousand Chinamen into an English city would have? _ 
, A.— Their standard is so much lower, I don't think they would oe 
allowed in any English city, and I hope never to see that happen. 

Q,— In the vicinity of Canton, does an immense number of peopw 
live on the rivers ? . * 

£ A.— Yes. A great many live in boats, following the occupation ol 
fishermen, and working around the ships. . . ^o 

Q.— What IS the character of that people as law-abiding citizens. 
,. A.— The Chinese Government is very rotten, and exercises Du* 
little control over these men. The- mandarins levy as much triDUw 
as they can on the people around them. I suppose they must pay; 
in their turn, to some higher authority. 

Q.— Are any of them engaged in piracy ? 

A,— I would not like to say. 

Q. — ^What is the prevailing impression among seamen who 
that port, as a rule ? . . 

, A.— There are very many different opinions. The general opi^^ 
IS not very favorable. ,.u 

Q.— How do these people compare with the same classes of Engiis 
or German, about their homes? 

A«— They are very much lower— far inferior. 

<4.~Are their cities and towns clean or dirty ? ^, . «. rifer 

A.— \ery dirty, indeed. When one 'has been in a Chinese en. 
once, he has no ambition to return to it again. 
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Q.— Have you visited the Chinese quarters in Australia? 

A.— Yes, in Melbourne, 

Q.— How are they there ? 

A.—Very dirty. Of course they are compelled to keep the streets 
clean, but that is as far as their cleanliness goes. I think the people 
are driving them out, now. It is being done by the people them- 
selves, not Dy the government. 

Q.— Are there many women imported to that country? 

A.— I never saw any women there at all. 

Q.— Do you think they would permit the landing of a ship load of 
prostitutes? 

A.— I think it most certain that they would not. Four or five 
women came on board my ship when I was about to leave, but the 
American Consul had them taken on shore. I did not like the looks 
of the women, and took their photographs to the Consul. At a glance 
he saw what they were and ordered them on shore. 

Q.— How did they come on board ? 

A.— They came in a boat. They had passenger tickets stamped by 
the American Consul, or his deputy. That is required, and in addi- 
^on each one is personally examined. These women spoke good 
English, and said their husbands were in San Francisco. They were 
evidently improper characters, and were sent ashore. 

Q.— You think that great injury would be caused by the introduc- 
tion of these people into England, or a country like this? 

A.—Of course it would in England, but I do not know much about 
Uhfornia. This is my first visit here, and I cannot tell much about 



to be 



how they would affect you. ^ , 

. vi.— You think that a country must be a very bad one 
improved in morals by the addition of Chinamen? 
A.— Decidedly, I think it would. , ^, . ^, . ^_^^ 

Q.— Have you met with many converted Chinamen— Chinamen 
converted to Christianity? , . ^ u .r «.»M 

A.~-.I have seen some who pretended to be converted, but 1 would 
^ot vouch for their earnestness. I took some missionaries out with 
ine from London— two ladies. I took them to Shanghai, where they 
^ A^ g^iiig to try to convert the heathen. ,,^^a^a mia 

. Q.— So far as your knowledge goes, what success has attendea mis- 
sionary labors in China ? ,, ,, ^ pu:„^ 
^A.-^I do not think it has had any success. If you pay the Chma- 
men they will believe aftything you desire, so ^^ng as the money 
Take away that incLtiye^^^^^^^^^^ ±S" A'fm^^^^^^ 



^fd idok?r>.^'l^hink that attempting to convert Chiname^^^^^^ 
piece of most foolish nonsense. I don't think there is any possibility 
u^ becoming converted to Christianity. 



— -. K^^wxuin^ converted to onrisuaunijr. <«onnvArtpd" 

Mr, Lewis^Are the Chinamen whom you have seen converted 

01 any better morals than the unconverted? ^u^+u^- he was 

, A.-^I saw one who appeared to be improved, but whether he was 

O^'"®^!?^ not I do notlinow. , ^ 

Y*^ Was he engaged in missionary work f 

^•^He was preaching. 

^•--And got pay for it? 

^•^I believe he did. , • ^ *9 

f-^o they measure morals, generally, by interest f 

^•—1 believe that is so. 
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W, H. KiNSELLA sworn* 

Mr, Haymond—Whait is your occupation ? 

A. — Chief officer of the Crocus. 

Q. — Have you ever been in China? 

A. — Yes, sir. The last time ten months. 

Q. — ^You are a British subject? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Do you know the class of Chinese who emigrate to this country? 

A. — I received them on board ship and looked after them after- 
wards, keeping them in good order. 

Mr. McCoppin—'Wh.eie were you born? 

A. — ^Liverpool. 

Q. — ^What would your fellow-citizens think if eight thousand or 
ten thousand a year of these fellows were placed on your docks? 

A. — ^They wouldn^t find room. 

Q. — ^Liverpool is a large city, is it not? 

A. — ^Yes ; it has over five hundred thousand people, but is so well 
filled up that I don't think there would be any room for Chinamen. 

Q. — ^Would the people permit such a thing? 

A.— I hardly think so. There is just about room for the whites 
there now. 

Q. — ^Would such people have an injurious effect on the morals of 
England? 

A. — ^The Chinese morals are very low, but I cannot say that an old 
established country, like England, would be affected much. 

Mr, Lewis — ^Suppose a great many of them were to be introduced 
into the manufacturing establishments, displacing white boys and 
girls — ^would that be injurious? 

A. — Most certainly. 

Mr, Ifoj/mond— Have you ever seen any Chinamen who had been 
converted to Christianity? 

A. — ^The one whom the Captain mentioned. 

Q. — ^Is he the only one you saw in ten months ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Are there many missionaries in Hongkong? 

A.— That is a British port, and has about as many missionaries as 
any European town ordinarily has. 

Q. — ^It has a large Chinese population? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.— How does the Chinese City of Cantoft. compare with Liverpool^ 
in point of cleanliness? 

A. — ^I was there only four hours. 

Q.— What is the reputation of the class of people who come here ? 

A.— I do not know much about that, and cannot give you any posi- 
tive information on that point. 

Q. — ^What is the received opinion of seamen? 

A. — ^I cannot say. They are generally supposed to leave nothing 
that they can carry away. 

Q.— Ho w would they treat a merchant ship, lying unarmed ? 

A. — ^They would try to get the best of it and make what they could* 
Where a ship goes ashore she is stripped in very short order. They 
stripped a boat a year ago in that way. 

Q.— Would the introduction of many thousands of these Chinese 
injuriously affect the morals of a country? 

A. — Not those of a very old country. How it would affect a new ^ 
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country I can't say. In Australia they needed cheap labor to develop 
the place. 

Q. — Have the Chinese any such thing as moral restraint? 

A. — No, sir; not so far as I have observed them. If they can get 
the best of you in anything they will do it. When caught committing 
crimes they are very severely punished, though no especial effort is 
made to ferret out wrong-doing. Beheading is a favorite punishment 
with the Chinese Government. 

Q.— Would not such a class of Chinese as come here find England 
rather a warm place for them? 

A. — ^Well, yes. * 

Q.— How do you treat these fellows on board ship when they become 
obstreperous? 

A.— Put a few in irons, and the rest become meek. 

David Supple sworn. 

Mr, Hayrn^ond—How long have you resided in California? 

A. — ^Twenty-seven years next May. I have lived in this city all 
the time. 

Q. — ^What is your occupation? 

A. — Previous to coming on the police, I was a stevedore. 

Q. — ^How long have you been on the police? 

A. — ^Seven years. 

Q. — ^Do you know anything about the Chinese quarters of this city? 

A. — I have had a little experience with the Chinese. 

Q. — ^What is the condition of that part of the city, in regard to 
cleanliness? 

A. — Beastly. 

Q. — How do the people live? 

A. — They live in small places, more like hogs than human beings. 

Q.— What proportion of the people belong to the criminal classes — 
engaged in prostitution, gambling, violating city ordinances, and laws 
relating to health? 

A. — ^About the whole of them. 

Q.— How many families are there among the Chinese? 

A. — ^Very few. I have never seen a decent, respectable Chinawoman 
in my life. 

Q. — ^What is the understanding here in regard to the manner in 
which these women are held? 

A.— They are held in bondage, bought and sold. I have had bills 
of sale translated by Gibson. 

Q. — Is it possible for these women to escape from that life, even if 
they desire it? 

A. — Sometimes the Chief of Police can give some protection, but 
it is customary for the owners to charge them with crimes in order 
to get possession of them again. Sometimes they kidnap them, and 
even unscrupulous white men have been found to assist them. 

Q.— Do you know what they do with them when they become sick 
and helpless? 

A.— They put them out on the street to die. I have had charge of 
the dead myself, on the street. . I have seen sick and helpless women 
turned out in that way. 

Q.— What is the general reputation of the Chinese in regard to 
truth and veracity? 
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A. — ^I have never yet seen a Chinaman that I would be willing to 
believe under oath. That is their general reputation. They will 
testify whichever way their interests may require. That has been 
my experience, and the experience of everybody with whom I have 
had any conversation, whether private citizens or officers. 

Q.— Do you know whether they are accustomed to interfere with 
the administration of justice ? , . «. 

A.— I understand that they do. Each of the dijfferent companies 
has rules and regulations for the government of its members. 

Q.— If these regulations are violated, how are the offenders pun- 
ished—how do they enforce theif rules ? 

A.— I cannot tell. The general understanding is. that they punish 
men in some way or other. All our efforts to find out their secret 
tribunals have failed. We don't understand their language, and that 
makes it hard work for us to learn anything definitely. 

Q,— Do you know anything about boys of twelve and fourteen 
years of age visiting houses of prostitution in the CJjinese quarter? 

A.— Yes, sir; we have them fairly crippled— going about the city, 
hardly able to put one foot before the other. 

Q.— Then the moral effect of the presence of this population is 
very bad ? 

A.— It is ruinous to the community. ^ . , . 

Q, — Do you know anything about any Christian Chinamen in tms 
community? v , 

^^ — I have seen one — a Catholic clergyman — ^but he was the only 
one I ever knew. I have seen others on the street corners, singing 
and praying, but I could not say how sincere they were. 

Q_Can the city ordinances bo enforced in the Chinese quarter? 

A. — Yes, with a sufficient police force. 

Q. — ^Do you know anything about the number of Chinese engaged 
in the manufacture of clothing, cigars, etc. ? , . , 

ji^^_jfo, sir. I have seen the prostitutes sitting in their houses 
working button holes for the business houses. They generally work 
on cheap slop clothing. Even the young girls in these houses of 
prostitution are engaged in this work. 

Q. — How many are engaged in this business? 

A. — ^AU the prostitutes. 

Q.— How many men are engaged in making shoes, cigars, etc., m 
this city ? 

A. — I suppose they must number fifteen thousand men. 

Q. — ^You don't know how many in each trade? 

^ _No^ sir. I know that we have eighteen thousand or twenty 
thousand boys and girls in this city who are growing up for the State 
Prison and houses of prostitution for want of employment, because 
the Chinese have filled all the places. 

Alexander Badlam sworn. 

Mr. Raymond— y^hOii is your business? 

A. — ^Assessor of San Francisco. 

Q.— For how long ? 

A.— A little over a year. 

Q.— What is the total value of property assessed here? 

A.— Not far from three hundred million dollars. 

Q. — How much property is assessed to the Chinese? 



A. — I think their personal property amounts to about five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The real estate probably amounts to one 
hundred and fifty thousand or two hundred thousand dollars. The 
population of this city is probably two hundred and thirty thou- 
sand—from two hundred and thirty thousand to two hundred and 
fifty thousand. The Chinese number about thirty thousand, and 
pay only about one three-thousandths part of the tax. 

Q.— Do you know who own this Chinese quarter? 

A.— Yes, sir. [Witness submitted a list of property owners.] 

Q.— What is the general character of this population— is it good or 
bad? 

A. — Bad, I think. 

Q.— Do you know whether rentals are high in the Chinese quarters ? 

A. — The Chinese pay better rents because they can crowd so many 
into so small a space. 

Q.— How long have you resided in this city? 

A. — Twelve years. 

Q.— How many Christian Chinamen have you seen? 

A. — I don't know that I ever saw any. 

Q.— In your judgment what effect has this population on the 
morals of the youths of this community? 

A. — ^I think the effect is bad upon young and old. They are a very 
undesirable class of people. Their statements cannot be depended 
upon. They pay little tax. and endeavor in every way to evade 
even that. 

Q. — ^Are they disposed to acquire property? 

A.— I think that recently they have discovered that large interest 
can be made on their money by leasing land and putting up brick 
houses, and some are doing it. At present the real estate owned by 
them will not exceed in value two hundred thousand dollars. 

D. J. Murphy sworn. 

Mr. Haymond—Kow long have you resided in this city? 

A. — Over twenty-two years. 

Q. — ^W^hat is your profession ? 

A. — ^Attorn ej'-at-law. 

Q.— What official positions have you held in this city? 

A.— District Attorney two years, and I am in my second term now. 

Q.— In your official capacity, have you been brought into contact 
with Chinese ? 

A. — Yes, sir; I have looked on my docket for two years, and I find 
that of seven hundred cases that I examined before the Grand Jury, 
one hundred and twenty were Chinese, principally burglaries, grand 
larcenies, and murders— chiefly burglary. They are very adroit and 
expert thieves. I have not had time to examine for the last two and 
a half years, but the proportion has largely increased during that 
time. 

Q.— Do you find any difficulty in the administration of justice, 
where they are concerned? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. In capital cases, particularly, we are met with per- 
jury. I have no doubt but that they act under the direction of 
superiors, and swear as ordered. In many cases witnesses are spir- 
ited away, or alibis are proven. They can produce so many witnesses 
as to create a doubt in the minds of jurymen, and thus escape justice. 
In cases where I have four or five witnesses for the prosecution, they 
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will bring in ten or fifteen on the part of the defense. They seem io 
think that numbers must succeed, and it very frequently so happens. 
It frecjuently occurs that before the Grand Jury, or on preliminary 
examination, witnesses swear so as to convict, but on the trial they 
turn square around and swear the other way. I have heard it said 
that they have secret tribunals where they settle all these things, but 
I know nothing of that. It is my impression that something of the 
kind exists, and I think they sometimes use our Courts to enforce 
their decrees. I have had to appeal to Executive clemency for par- 
don for Chinamen sent to the State Prison by false swearing, under 
circumstances which led me to believe them to have been the victims. 
of some organization of that kind. 

Q. — Innocent men can be convicted? 

A. — ^Yes; and I have no doubt innocent men are convicted through 
the medium of perjury and "jobs" fixed up on them. I have had 
doubts, during the last three months, in cases of magnitude, involving^ 
long terms of imprisonment. 

Q. — ^Among reputable lawyers of this city, who have had expe- 
rience with Chinese testimony in the Courts, what value has that 
testimony, standing by itself? 

A. — By itself, and without being corroborated by extrinsic facts or 
white testimony, it is very unreliable. 

Q. — ^That is the opinion of the better class of lawyers? 

A. — ^That is my opinion, and I have had considerable experience 
with them. 

Q. — ^Do you know any Christian Chinamen? 

A. — ^The only one I saw was a clergyman — Father Tom— in years 
gone by. A great many go to Christian churches and Sunday Schools, 
but I have very little faith in them and their Christianity. 

Q. — ^Assuming that there are thirty thousand Chinese in this city, 
about what, in your opinion^ is the proportion belonging to the crim- 
inal classes, including prostitutes, thieves, gamblers, and violaters of 
the city ordinances? 

A. — I should think seven-tenths or eight-tenths. I have done 
business with some Chinese merchants, and found them high-minded, 
fair, and honest; but, as^ a class, the Chinese here, I think, are 
naturally vicious, dishonest, and untruthful. 

Q. — What dangers may be apprehended from the presence of a 
population like that in a city of this kind? 

A. — ^I am not prepared to give an answer to that, although I think 
it is dangerous to the morals of the community, and there is great 
danger to be apprehended from admixture with them. I am fearful 
of it in the future. I see but very little good resulting to the commu- 
nity from the greater portion of this class. The charges upon which 
they are tried are generally of the higher grades, such as felonies of 
the various grades. 

A. ScHELL sworn. 

Mr. Raymond— Hovf long have you resided in California? 

A.— Since the sixth day of July, eighteen hundred and fifty. 

Q. — ^Where do you reside? 

A. — ^Knight's Ferry, Stanislaus County. 

Q; — ^What is your business? 

A. — ^I have been engaged in the practice of law. I am now engaged 
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in grape and wool growing and in stock raising. My business is 
rather of a multifarious character. 

Q. — Have you been in the habit of ^.mploying Chinese laborers to 
any extent? 

A. — I have, since living at the Ferry in eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, employed all kinds of laborers— Scandinavians, French, Irish, 
and Chinese — employing eight or ten men, on an average, all the 
year round. I find that there are good and bad laborers among all 
classes. I prefer to employ white men when I can get them, but 
they cannot be had, and I am obliged to take Chinese. Were it not 
for Chinamen, much of my work would be left undone. 

Q. — Did you hear the testimony of oflBcers and the District Attor- 
ney relative to Chinese here? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Have you been brought in contact with that class of men? 

A. — ^We occasionally get criminals, but I am not speaking of them. 
I never met but one Chinaman who could not read and write his 
own language, and I have mfet a great many white men that could 
not do it. 1 have often, in the practice of my profession, been called 
upon to prosecute and defend Chinese, and would corroborate the 
testimony of Mr. Murphy, that there is not much credibility to be 
attached to their testimony. So far as their oath is concerned in a 
Court of law, I think very little reliance can be placed upon it. I 
think it is the prevailing opinion, among Californians, that they are 
not to be believed in Court, unless corroborated by white testimony ; 
but, so far as the labor element is concerned, I think they are an 
important element in this State. How you may be affected in the 
city I cannot say, but I know in the country, if the Chinese element 
of labor was taken away from us it would be a great detriment. In 
the country there is no competition between Chinamen and white 
men, but I find this difference : the Chinamen will stay and work, 
but the white man^ as soon as he gets a few dollars, will leave and go 
elsewhere. Once in a while I get a good white man, and he will 
work until he gets enough money to buy a farm for himself; then I 
have to go and get more laborers. 

Q. — Do the Chinese ever save money and buy farms? 

A. — ^No; I don't know that they do, out there is nothing to encour- 
age Chinamen. The unfriendly legislation of this State is such as 
to discourage them. I believe the laboring man is an advantage to 
the country, whether Chinese or white men. There is room for all, 
and there is need for all the labor that can be brought to this country. 
I believe that if you exclude Chinese you will have to close up every 
woolen mill on the coast. The question is, whether we should 
encourage home manufactures or send money East for shoddy goods. 

Q. — ^What class of immigration would you prefer—- those who come 
here, live a short time and leave with their earnings, or those who 
come here to settle and build a home? 

A. — ^The latter, of course ; but you don't get that in the white men. 
I prefer white men in my place, but I have come here and tried to 
get them, but I have failed. With white girls it is the same way. 
They will not go to the country and do what work we want them to. 
There is not enough labor to carry on the industrial and manufact- 
uring pursuits, so Chinamen are necessary. 

Q.— Don't you think that this is so only because Chinese labor is 
so cheap? 
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A. — ^The white man's work is worth more than the Chinaman's^ 
and he is better paid; but in the country we cannot depend upon 
him. I do not know how it is in the city. 

Q — Don't you think there is enough white labor in California to 
carry on the industrial pursuits? 

A. — ^That may be. I do not know. 



SEVENTH DAY. 

San Francisco, April 19th, 1876. 

J. P. M. Fbaser sworn. 

Mr. Pierson—Haye you ever resided in China? 

A. — I have — ^fifteen years. I was in the British Consular service 
from eighteen hundred and fifty-nine to eighteen hundred and sev-^ 
enty-four. 

Q. — Are you a citizen of the United States? 

A. — ^No, I am not. I have only been in California for about three 
weeks. ' 

Q, — Did you ever live in Hongkong? 

A. — No. I lived six years in Canton. 

Q. — Do you know from what part of China emigrants to the United 
States come? 

A. — Mostly from Canton. 

Q. — To what class does the mass belong? 

A. — To the laboring class — ^what we call coolies. The word coolie 
does not define anything at all. He can be called upon to do any 
kind of labor. By coolie we mean simply a laborer. 

Q. — What M'as the coolie trade? 

A. — ^Contracts by which Chinamen were sent to foreign countries 
to perform labor for a certain number of years, at the expiration of 
which they were to be returned to China. This trade was made 
objectionable from the fact that in eighteen hundred and sixty there 
was a great deal of kidnaping of Chinamen to supply the trade. 
The foreigners had Chinese agents on shore, who used to kidnap 
great numbers of Chinamen, and shut them up in barracoons, whence 
they were taken on board ships and taken to Peru and Chili, and 
other places. This trade, therefore, became so obnoxious that a stop 
was put to it. 

Q. — Do you know anything about the terms on which Chinese are 
transported to this country? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q.— How are the Chinese emigrants taken from Canton to Hong- 
kong? 

A. — Ships are chartered direct from Canton, but they must neces- 
sarily go to Hongkong before they can clear. The vast majority of 
emigi'ants ship directly from Hongkong. 

Q. — Do you Know how they get from Canton to Hongkong? 

A. — ^There is an immense junk trafiSc and steamer traffic, and any 
amount of vessels plying between the two places all the time. 

Q. — ^What do you understand of the relative jurisdiction or power 
of the provincial governments and the Chinese Empire? 
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A.— The provinces are all subject to a central government, except 

^a— What is the head officer of the Canton Province called? 
A.— Viceroy. 

Q.— Is he appointed or elected ( ■ 

A —Appointed by the Imperial Government. 
Q — Have you been through the Chinese quarter of this city, to any 

^^A — Yes; I have been in a good number of merchants' shops. 
—Have you been in the alleys arid the l9wer places? ^ 
a;'— No, sir. I have had too great an experience with Chinese cities 

to frequent these places. ^..«,, i.^„rU 

Q— Taking the Chinese quarter as a whole, you cannot say how it 

com Dares with Chinese cities in point of cleanliness, etc.? 
A —No. All I can say is, that there is not a clean city in China. 
Q*_Are the people clean or filthy, as a whole? 
A.— By no means cleanly. ^ ^ ^ . . .. « 

Q —Have the Chinese any governmental system of education ( ^ 
A.— Yes, sir. All the men, as a rule, can read and write. 
Q.— Is education compulsory? ;i ^ a 

A.— I think not; but it is expected that every man shall read and 

^ Q.— What is the social condition or position of the female in 

A^She is supposed to take the position of general helper; not 
that of a companion. They are not thought much of. . 

Q —How are they regarded by the men— as equals, or inferiors? 

A.— Inferiors. You cannot buy a man - but you can buy a woman. 
A man can buy as many wives as he pleases; or, rather, I should 
call them concubines. There is only one wife really, who is at the 
head of afi^airs; but the children of all are regarded as legitimate, as 
the law allows them to have these concubines. The Emperor, tor 
instance, has one wife and seventy-two concubines, but all the chil- 
dren wear the yellow girdle, that signifies imperial blood; and they 
are looked upon as a part of the royal family. nu • o 

Q.— Do respectable Chinese women, as a rule, leave China/ 

q!— Does the Chinese Government encourage or discourage emi- 
gration .^^ not think they encourage it. They rather like to have 
their people stay at home. , , .^ xu 

Q,— Have you lived in a Chinese village where there were no other 
English-speaking people? 

A ' Yes sir. 

0*— Were the Chinese orderly? ,^ ^ 1^.^1711 a 

A —Yes sir. It was only eighteen miles from the Great Wall, and 
during an excessively cold winter, yet I heard of no robberies, or 
anvthing of that sort. _ . 1 1 v x ,,^„ 

^—Judging the Chinese from a European standard, what can you 
say of their morality? ^ _ .. ^ 

A —They are not a bit worse than some European nations. 

Q — Do you think there would be any objection, on the part ot the 
Chinese Government, to making a commercial treaty, and m tHat 
treaty to prevent the emigration of the lower classes.^ 

A.— I think there would not. 
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Q. — Do you think, from your knowledge of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, that such a modification could be made? 

A, — Yes, sir, 

Q,— Do you know what they do with female children in China? 

A, — ^As regards infanticide, that is not so widespread a calamity as 
is generally helieved* 

Q. — ^Is it criminal to destroy female children? 

A. — It is criminal to commit murder of any kind. Their laws are 
as rigid as any in the Napoleon Code. 

Q. — Have you ever met a Christian Chinaman ? 

A, — ^Yes — ^by name. 

Q, — ^Why do you say " by name " ? 

A. — ^Because I don't believe you can get a Christian Chinaman, 
unless you pay him to be such. 

Q.— What is your opinion of the labor of American and English 
missionaries in that country? 

A. — It has been anything but successful. I do not think there are 
any strides being made towards the advancement of Christianity. 
They will take what advantage they can of the free gifts of the white 
race, such as medicine, etc., and pretend to do such as you want as 
long as they are kept supplied. 

Q — From what part of England did you come? 

A. — ^I am a Scotchman. 

Q. — What effect do you think the presence of thirty thousand 
Chinese would have upon a city of two hundred and thirty thousand 
inhabitants ? 

A. — ^There would not be room for them. 

Q. — ^Is there any part of England so thickly settled as the Chinese 
quarter of this city, where thirty thousand men live upon seven or 
eight blocks? 

A, — I think not. 

Q. — Have you ever seen in China any considerable number of 
Chinese when their passions were excited? 

A. — Yes, I have. 

Q. — ^How do they act under such circumstances? 

A. — ^They talk a good deal, brandish their knives, etc., but when 
there is any show of resistance they are very quick at running 
away. They are arrant cowards, but so long as they have any kind 
of a foreigner to lead them, they will go where he will go. As soon 
as he falls, they scamper. 

F. A. GiBBS sworn. 

Mr. Haymond—'H.ow long have you resided in California? 

A. — Since January, eighteen hundred and fifty— twenty-six years. 

Q. — How long in the City of San Francisco? 

A. — From eighteen hundred and seventy to the present time. The 
balance of the time I resided in Sacramento. 

Q. — What is your official position? 

A. — Supervisor from the Eleventh Ward, city government. 

Q. — Do you know anything about hospitals in this city? 

A. — I am Chairman of the Hospital Committee. 

Q. — ^Are there any Chinese in the hospitals? 

A. — In the hospital, one; in the almshouse, one: and in the pest- 
house, thirty-six. I think eight are afflicted with leprosy, and most 
of the balance with venereal diseases. 
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Q. — ^Do the Chinese contribute anything for the support of these 
persons? 

A, — ^Nothing whatever. 

Q. — ^What do they do with their sick and helpless? 

A. — I understand they are turned out to die? 

Q. — Have you ever been through the Chinese quarter of this city? 

A. — Yes, sir ; several times. 

Q. — ^What is its condition as to cleanliness? 

A. — It is in a miserable condition — a disgrace to the city and to the 
police for permitting it, and to the health department, too, I think. 

Q. — ^In your opinion, what influence has the presence of this Chi- 
nese population on the morals of this city? 

A. — ^A very bad one, indeed. The women have inoculated the 
youth with diseases. The prices are so cheap in Chinatown, that 
young lads resort there, and as a consequence have all sorts of vene- 
real diseases. There are many cases of young men in the hospital, 
suffering from syphilis, contracted in the Chinese quarter. 

Q. — Have you ever seen any Christian Chinamen? 

A. — No, sir ; I have not. I have been told that the Chinese each 
pay five cents a day for the right to be doctored free when sick, but 
should a Chinaman fail to pay his five cents, he must look out for 
himself. 

Mr. Rogers— YoM say a great many young boys are inoculated with 
these diseases— are many of them in the city institutions? 

A. — ^I think there are some, but a great many more are cured out- 
side. A large number of dispensations are given and filled at the 
city institutions. 

Andrew McKenzie sworn. 

Mr, Pierson — ^What is your business ? 

A. — ^A local officer. 

Q. — ^How long have you been such ? 

A. — ^Three years or a little over, for the Royal Chinese Theater. 

Q.— Where is that? 

A. — On Jackson Street; and also, a year and a half on Jackson 
Street proper, and taking a portion of Bartlett Alley. ' 

Q. — ^Do you mean by that that you have served four and one-half 
years as a local? 

A. — ^Yes ; but I have been on the police force since eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two. 

Q. — ^Have you ever estimated the number of Chinese in the Chinese 
quarter? 

A. — In the Chinese quarter itself there are about fifteen thousand 
or twenty thousand. Scattered on the outskirts and through the city 
there are about ten thousand more, 

Q. — How large a space does this quarter cover? 

A. — Seven or eight blocks. 

Q. — ^What is its condition? 

A. — ^The streets are clean and the fronts of the stores are pretty 
clean, but when you go underneath and back of the houses, it becomes 
filthy. The alleys are very unclean. The houses are from one to 
four stores high, and built mostly of brick. 

Q. — ^Are there any considerable numbers of Chinese houses of 
prostitution on those alleys? 
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A. — ^There are quite a number, but I think just now they are all 
closed. 

Q. — Are there gambling houses on your beat? 

A.— There have been, but they have all been closed within the last 
two weeks. 

Q. — How many were there before? 

A.— About twenty. We have never entirely suppressed gambling, 
but generally managed to keep it under some restraint. We have 
driven it and prostitution to the back streets, and off the street itself. 

Q. — ^How are Chinese women held here? 

A.— I think Mr. Rogers can inform you better on that point than I 
can. He was employed by the Chinese up at the barracoon. There 
is more or less bondage in houses of prostitution — ^white and Chi- 
nese, too. 

Q. — ^What do you mean by barracoon ? 

A. — ^A place where women coming from the ships are placed. It 
is underneath the joss-house or the old theater fronting on St. Louis 
Alley, and running to Dupont Street. They are kept there until 
apportioned out. 

Mr, Haymond-^'Do you remember the time an attempt was made 
to send Chinese prostitutes back to China? 

A. — I do. 

Q. — ^Do you know what officers were on duty and had charge of it 
then? 

A. — ^I do not. 

Q. — Is it not a notorious fact that these Chinese prostitutes are held 
as slaves, subject to the pleasure of their owners? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know how they are treated? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q. — Do you know whether they are made to work in the daytime ? 

A. — ^I have seen some of them sewing button-holes, sitting in their 
door-ways. 

Mr, Pierson — ^Is that barracoon maintained there now? 

A. — ^I think not, because no Chinawomen are coming now. They 
have stopped coming within the last year. In speaking of lepers, 
the Chinese told me they tried to get them away on the steamers, but 
could not. I used to bring in visitors to see them. 

Q. — Do you know how many lepers there are in the Chinese quar- 
ter? 

A. — ^I think, five or six. I don't know whether it is leprosy all 
through or not. It may be a sort of syphilitic disease. 

Q. — Where are these lepers kept? 

A. — Some in Cooper's Alley. They live in a small room by them- 
selves, and when visitors go to see them they generally give two or 
four bits, and that supports them. 

Q. — ^How do the Chinese treat their sick, disabled, and helpless? 

A. — ^Those belonging to companies are taken care of. The others 
have to look out for themselves or go to the hospitals. 

Q. — ^What has been your experience as to the honesty of the Chi- 
nese, as a class? 

A. — There is a great deal of dishonesty, but I think there are some 
honest men. I don't look upon them as being as honest as white 
persons. The Chinese look upon us as rascals, and we look upon 
them in the same way. 
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Q. — ^Would you believe them under oath? 

A.— A great many I would not believe. That is the rule. There 
are exceptions, of course. 

Q.— Have you ever been in the Globe Hotel? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^How many people sleep there? 

A. — ^I suppose between two and three hundred. 

Q. — Is it difficult to enforce ordinances among the Chinese? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^You say that gambling houses and houses of prostitution are 
now closed? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— And why? 

A. — ^For the simple reason that they can get no business. 

Q. — ^Is that caused by the enforcing of the city ordinances? 

A. — ^I suppose it is. 

Q. — Is it possible to enforce all the ordinances of the city? 

A. — I do not think so. While I believe San Francisco to be the 
best governed city in the world, to enforce the ordinances in the Chi- 
nese quarter would require a police force so large as to bankrupt the 
city. 

Q. — ^Is it difficult to enforce the fire ordinance? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Do they habitually violate the health ordinance? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — And the laws regarding gambling and prostitution ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — So the great mass of the Chinese population is a criminal one, 
living in open violation of laws and ordinances? 

A. — ^A great many. 

Q. — And it is very difficult to enforce the laws? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Do you know any city in the world where the laws are violated 
with the impunity they are in the Chinese quarter of this city? 

A. — ^No; and I do not know of any people in the world who have 
the means to live better, yet will not live better. 

Q. — Do you know the building on Jackson Street, near the theater 
— ^the building in which is Dr. Gibson's Sunday School? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Is it leased to Chinamen? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— Who leases it? 

A. — ^The Rev. Dr. Otis Gibson, the Chinese missionary. 

Q. — ^How does it compare, in regard to filth and dirt, with the 
Globe Hotel? 

A. — ^It is filthier and dirtier. He has recently erected an engine 
there for pumping water for use in that house, and the water pumped 
is the seepage of all the sinks in the neighborhood. 

Q. — Do you think it possible for any living being to live in a 
dirtier, filthier place than this house of uibson's? 

A. — ^No, sir; that house is as filthy as I have seen them. Had I 
not seen it with my own eyes I would not believe that any animal 
could exist in such a place. 

Q. — ^Would you think a hog could exist there, unless you saw it? 

A. — ^It would make very bad meat for butchers. 
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Q. — Do the Chinese live there? 

A.— They do. 

Q, — How many live in a room seven feet high by eight or ten feet ? 

A. — ^I suppose fifteen or twenty. They have bnnks there like a 
ship's forecastle. 

Q. — ^Will you give a description of the kind of filth they have 
there? 

A. — It is almost indescribable. It is much of all kinds. There is 
rotten garbage there, seepage water— filth of all kinds. A steam 
engine lias been constructed to pump water for the use of Chinese, 
and the water pumped is from the sinks and water-closets of the 
whole neighborhood. The Chinese use that water, for it is being 
forced upon them. 

Q. — ^Who forces it upon them? 

A.— The landlord. 

Q.— Who is the landlord? 

A, — ^The Rev. Otis Gibson. ' When Gibson was building that engine, 
and also a wooden house in there, I notified him that it was against 
the 'fire ordinance, and he got a permit from the Board of Super- 
visors. Regarding the enforcement of ordinances, I will say that 
among white people others will complain and assist the officers, but 
among the Chinese each one does all he can to defeat us. They assist 
each other in every way, and it is very difficult for us to enforce the law. 

Q. — You are paid by the Chinese, are you not? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^And a large part of your pay comes from gamblers and prosti- 
tutes? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Does the closing of these houses affect your salary to any great 
extent? 

A. — Yes, sir. We do not make such big collections. There is a 
dark hour in all kinds of business, and this is our dark hour just now. 

Alfred Clark recalled. 

Mr. Haymond — Give us a description of the Chy Lung case. 

A. — ^In eighteen hundred and seventy-four a number of Chinese 
prostitutes came here; and on the arrival of the Chinese steamer, 
the Chief of Police, with several officers, took the women to the City 
Hall. Mr. Gibson was used as interpreter, and the women examined. 
Some of them testified that they came under contract for service; 
but they did not care to fulfill the contract, if they could get out of 
it, Manjr of the women either would not talk, or swore they came 
to see their husbands. In September of eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-four the Commissioner of Immigration caused the detention, on 
board the steamer Japan, of a number of women who came on that 
vessel — I think twenty-one — said to be prostitutes. It was so deter- 
mined by the State Courts, and the women ordered sent to China. 
Under section one hundred and seventy-four of the Penal Code, these 
women were detained on board the vessel under direction of Com- 
missioner Pietrowski. They were brought before the Fourth District 
Court on habeas corpus, but were remanded. The case was taken to 
the Supreme Court of the State at the July term of eighteen hundred 
and seventy-four, and there the opinion of the lower Court was sus- 
tained, and an order entered requiring the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company to take them back to China, or giv^ the bonds required 
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under section one hundred and seventy-four. As the steamer was 
about to sail with them, they were taken by the Coroner of San Fran- 
cisco on a writ of habeas corpus, issued from the United States Cir- 
cuit Court. Upon a hearing, that Court reversed the decision of the 
State Courts, decided that the women were improperly detained, and 
the parties were discharged. The case was taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and this latter decision sustained. Since 
that time we have done nothing in that matter. 

Q. — It appeared in testimony this morning that the City of San 
Francisco, outside of the Chinese quarter, is the best governed city 
in the world. What is your opinion ? 

A. — I think that is correct. Our police reports compare very 
favorably with any other. In London the arrests average yearly 
seven to each officer; here it is one hundred and fifty. It is very 
difficult to enforce laws in the Chinese quarter, for reasons already 
given before your committee. It is almost impossible to get evidence 
against Chinese law-breakers, because they all swear together. To 
enforce the laws and ordinances, as we do in other parts of the city, 
would require a very large police force, and the city could not stand 
the expense. I suppose fifty officers stationed there all the time 
might preserve order and enforce the laws; but fifty officers for seven 
or eight blocks is something unheard of. 

Samuel H. Cohen sworn. 

Mr, Haymond—Ot what country are you a native? 

A. — England. 

Q. — ^Were you ever in China? 

A. — Six years, within a month. 

Q.— What time? 

A. — From eighteen hundred and forty-three to eighteen hundred 
and forty-nine. Since eighteen hundred and forty-nine I have lived 
here, in this city. 

Q.^tate what you know about the social, moral, and political 
condition of the Chinese people. 

A. — I begin with the morals: I have lived in the south of Cliina, 
in Hongkong. We saw there very little of the Chinamen to know 
what they are, because the government gives them a certain part of 
the town. I saw enough, however, to convince me that the morals 
of the Chinese are worse than those of anv people that I have met 
with. [Witness details series of unnatural, indecent, brutal crimes 
and offenses, which came under his own observation in China, and 
which are of such a character as to be unfit for publication.] They 
are very dirty people. I have seen them pick lice from themselves, 
and eat them. In Shanghai, in the public gardens, I have seen them 
sit down and perform that very interesting, but most disgusting, 
operation. In Hongkong they have to be clean, because the police 
look after them particularly. The policemen are districted there in 
such ^ manner that they are enabled to keep the place clean. 

Q. — Do you know anything about the destruction of female chil- 
dren? 

A. — I have heard of it up north, and also at the south. In the 
public streets they have large cesspools. Everything is open and 
exposed, and these public water-closets are being used at all hours 
of the day and night; and women never dare to go upon the street, 
because of the indecencies which they would have to witness if they 
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did. These places become filled up and flow over the streets, and 
then are scooped up in buckets and carried to a reservoir in the 
country. It is then used for manure, to assist the growth of vegeta- 
bles. In traveling in the north of China, I have seen a great many 
Catholic Chinamen. The Catholics there seem to have done more 
towards Christianizing the Chinese than all the rest. A Catholic 
priest told me their mission had converted sixty thousand in two 
years. The Chinese, as a class, are thieves, from Mandarin down. 
While I kept store there, I have detected high officials and low Chi- 
namen in the act of stealing from me. The punishments in some 
cases are excessively severe, even barbarous. They will lie. You 
cannot get the truth from them. Bribery is very common in official 
business. 

Davis Loudeebaok sworn. 

Mr, Haymond — How long have you resided in San Francisco? 

A. — ^Since eighteen hundred and forty-nine. 

Q — What positions have you held? 

A. — From eighteen hundred and sixty-four I was Prosecuting 
Attorney for the Police Judge's Court until I was elected Judge of that 
Court 

Q. — What do you know about the habits, customs, and social and 
moral status of the Chinese population in this city? 

A. — I think they are a very immoral, mean, mendacious, dishonest, 
thieving people, as a general thing. 

Q. — What dre the difficulties in the way of the administration of 
justice where they are concerned? 

A. — As witnesses^ their* veracity is of the lowest degree. They do 
not appear to realize the sanctity of an oath, and it is difficult to 
enforce the laws, \%here they are concerned, for that reason. They 
are very apt, in all cases and under all circumstances, to resort to 

f)erjury and the subornation of perjury. They also use our criminal 
aw to revenge themselves upon their enemies, and malicious prose- 
cutions are frequent. 

Q. — Do you know anything of the tenure by which Chinese women 
are held ? . 

A.— In cases I have investigated, parties have been convicted for 
dealing in this Chinese slavery — ^buying and selling women for pur- 
poses of prostitution. The women probably never realize that they 
are free agents, but act as though they were slaves. 

Q.— Suppose a woman desired to escape from that life, what would 
be her chance for success? 

^ A.— They very seldom desire to escape, they are so inured to pros- 
titution and lewdness. Occasionally one of them gets married, but 
they know nothing of domestic life as we understand it. All these 
women here are prostitutes, or have been prostitutes. I have not 
met with a single decent Chinawoman. 

Q. — ^Are all classes of Chinese engaged in this traffic in women? 

A. — ^I think not. I have heard that the merchants were engaged 
in it, but there has never been any evidence to show that. 

Q. — About what proportion of the Chinese population in this city 
are habitual law-breakers, violators of the city ordinances, thieves, 
gamblers, prostitutes, and living off the wages of crime? 

A. — The proportion is very great. 

Q. — Leaving out of consideration the Chinese part of this city, how 
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are the laws generally enforced in San Francisco, as compared with 
other cities? 

A. — I think they are enforced a little better than in other cities. 
It is difficult to enforce the laws among the Chinese, because of their 
mendacity and bad habits generally. 

Q. — What is the effect upon the public morals, of that population, 
in a city like this? 

A. — I think their presence is degrading to the white race. 

Q. — Have you ever seen any Christian Chinamen? 

A. — I have seen those who professed to be Christians. I never 
tested their sincerity. When Chinese are brought into Court I never 
think of inquiring into their religion. 

Q.— -What is your opinion in regard to the advancement of Chris- 
tianity by reason of the presence of the Chinese here? 

A. — ^I don't think it amounts to much. 

Q. — Do you think the presence of these people tends to the improve- 
ment of the morals of the community? 

A. — No, sir; I think the reverse. 

Q. — It does not tend to the advancement of Christian civilization? 

A. — I think their presence is injurious to religion as well as morals, 

Q. — ^What are the difficulties encountered in attempting to stop 
prostitution in this city? 

A. — ^Inability to obtain sufficient evidence to justify conviction. 
We do not understand their language, and of course cannot go by 
general appearances. We must have legal evidence to warrant con- 
viction for prostitution. 

Q. — ^With a Chinese population confined to seven or eight blocks, 
would it not be easy to obtain evidence if the heads of the Chinese 
companies were to wish to stop it? 

A. — They could render great assistance. 

Q.— Do they do that? 

A. — I never knew them to do that. 

Yung Ty sworn. J. Millard interpreter. 

Mr, McCoppin — How long have you been in California? 

A. — Fifteen years. 

Q. — From what part of China did you come? 

A. — ^Three days' travel from Canton. 

Q. — ^Are you President of the Hop-wo Company? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — How many members of that company are there? 

A. — Our books show thirty-four thousand, but of this number ten 
thousand have returned to China, leaving twenty-four thousand 
here now. I do not know how many are in San Francisco, for I have 
been President only six months. 

Q. — ^Are any of your company gamblers? 

A. — I do not know. I am not acquainted with any. 

Q.-:— Do any women belong to your company? 

A. — Some families. 

Q. — Are any of those houses of prostitution in the Chinese quarter 
carried on under the management of your people? 

A. — ^No, sir; we do not have anything to do with them. 

Q. — ^How do people belonging to your company come here? 

A. — ^They raise money mostly at home. Some borrow from friends 
in China. 
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Q.— What do they do with their sick? 

A, — If they have relatives they take care of them. 

Q. — How is it that so many Chinese are in our hospitals ? 

A. — I don't know. All that belong to our company we take care ot 

Q. — ^Are you willing to join the Presidents of the other companies 
to send back to China people afllicted with incurable diseases? 

A. — We will consult together. If they are willing, I am. 

Q. — ^How many of the thirty-four thousand belonging to your com- 
pany are coolies? 

A. — ^We have none of that class, for our men are mostly farmers at 
home. 

Q. — ^Are they men who own the land? 

A. — Most of them are working it on shares; some of them own the 
ground. Some of them are workiug for wages, while some work for 
themselves. 

Q. — ^Are they called coolies? 

A.— I don't know what you mean by coolies. They are not slaves ; 
they are simply the lower class of men who work for a living. 

Q. — What IS a coolie? 

A. — I do not know. 

Q. — Do you know what a slave is ? 

A, — ^We have no such in our country. 

Q. — Have you ever heard of the coolie trade? 

A. — I don't know any such thing in China. 

Q. — How many Chinamen in this city are Christians ? 

A. — ^I don't know. 

Q. — Do you know one? 

A.— No, sir. I have only been here in this city six months. I 
have been in this country fifteen years. 

Q. — Have you ever heard of the Burlingame treaty? 

A. — ^I have heard of it. 

Q. — Have you ever read it? 

A. — ^No, sir; I have only heard it spoken of. 

Sing How sworn. J. Millard interpreter. 

Mr. Haymond— How long have you been in California? 

A. — ^Six years. 

Q. — ^From what part of China did you come? 

A. — Canton. 

Q.— -Of what company are you President? 

A. — Kong-chow. 

Q.— How many Chinese in this State belong to your company? 

A. — A little over fifteen thousand. 

Q. — How many of them are in San Francisco ? 

A. — I guess about five thousand. 

Q. — Do you know any Christian Chinamen ? 

A. — I don't know anything about them. 

Q. — Have you ever seen one? 

A.— I do not associate with them. I don't know anything about 
them. If I have seen them, I do not recognize them as Christians. 

Q. — Do any Christians belong to your company? 

A. — If they do, I would not be apt to know it 

Mr. McCoppin—WhaX do you do with your sick ? 

A.— If they have brothers or relations, they take care of them ; if 
not, we take care of them. 
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Q. — ^Why is it there are so many Chinese in our hospitals? 

A.— I don't know about that. I have only been President three 
months, and have not learned all these things. 

Q. — Are you willing to join the other companies in sending back 
to China Chinamen afflicted with incurable diseases? 

A. — I do not know what our company would do. We are not very 
well off, but I will consult with the others, and see what they say. 

Q. — Do you know who ovm. the women in these houses of prostitu- 
tion? 

A. — ^I do not associate with the men who have control of these 
women. 

Q. — Do any of these men belong to your company? 

A. — I cannot tell. If they do, they do not tell me. 

Q. — ^Why don't you exercise your influence to discourage gambling 
and prostitution among the Chinese? 

A. — We do discourage it, but they do not pay any attention to us. 
They do not let us kndw about these things. - 

Q. — Do you know that there are Chinese prostitutes in this city? 

A. — I suppose there are. 

Q. — Did you ever see one? 

A. — I have seen plenty of women on the street, but which are 
prostitutes and which are private women I don't know. 

Q. — Did you ever make any inquiry about it? 

A. — ^No ; I don't have anything to do with that kind of business. 

Q. — Do you know any gamblers? 

A. — There are gamblers here, I think, but I have never seen any. 

Q.— How long have you been President of this company? 

A. — ^A little over three months. 

Q. — How often do you change? 

A. — Sometimes once a year; sometimes once in two years. 

Q. — ^Who elects the President? 

A. — ^The merchants and members of our company. 

Q. — How is the selection made? 

A. — By voice. The merchants mostly get together and make it up 
who shall be President. 

Q. — What is the salary? 

A. — ^I get eighty dollars a month and board myself. 

Q. — Do you know what a coolie is? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — ^Have you heard of the coolie trade? 

A. — I don't know anything about that. 

Q. — Have you ever heard of the Burlingame treaty? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q.— What induced you to come to this country? 

A. — ^I came here to keep a store and to do business. There are a 
good many in this country who send back to China and praise it up, 
and that induces some folks to come. 

Q, — Does the Chinese Government desire Chinamen to come to this 
country, or does it desire them to stay at home? 

A. — We have no regulation as to that matter. Anybody can come 
and go back. 

Q. — Were you a merchant in China? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^What would be considered a good salary for a clerk in Canton ? 

A. — It depends upon the kind of business. In the large houses, 
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three hundred dollars or four hundred dollars a year. Small houses 
pay as low as twenty dollars a year. 

Q, — Three hundred dollars or four hundred dollars for the very 
best? 

A. — ^Yes ; some pay as high as that. They pay that price only for 
expert labor. 

Q. — How many people are living in Canton? 

A. — Over a million. 

Si Quon sworn. J. Millard interpreter. 

Mr. McCoppin — What position do you hold? 

A. — President of the Yung-wo Company. 

Q.— For how long? 

A. — Fourteen years. 

Q. — ^What do they pay you ? 

A. — Sixty dollars a month. 

Q. — How many people belong to your company in California? 

A. — ^Ten thousand. 

Q. — How many women ? 

A. — Not many. 

Q. — How many Chinawomen are there in San Francisco? 

A. — ^There must be over one thousand. 

Q. — How many are not prostitutes? 

A. — Several hundred. 

Q. — ^Are these several hundred married ? 

A. — Most of them come here as wives, while some have been mar- 
ried according to American customs. 

Q — ^What do you do with your sick? 

A. — Some are taken care of by friends and some by the company. 

Q. — Why are so many in our hospitals? 

A. — ^There may be some in foreign hospitals, but we take care of 
most of them ourselves. Each company takes care of its own men. 

Q. — ^Are you willing to unite with the other companies in sending 
back to China Chinamen afflicted with incurable diseases? 

A. — I think our company would be willing to do it. 

Q. — How many Christian Chinamen do you know in this city? 

A. — About ten or fifteen belong to my company. 

Q. — ^How many among all the Chinese ? 

A. — I do not know. 

Q. — ^Are they better or worse than other Chinamen? 

A. — ^They principally talk as good, if they only follow it up. 

Q. — ^Would you trust a Christian Chinaman as soon as any other ? 

A. — I have never had any business directly with them, and I don't 
know whether I would trust them or not. 

Q. — Do you know any gamblers ? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Do you know how the men belonging to your company in this 
city are employed ? 
A. — Some are in business, and some do all kinds of work. 
Q. — How many are servants in families ? 
A. — I don't know. 

Q. — How many are at work making boots and shoes ? 
A. — ^We have men in the shoe factories, but very few, 
Q. — ^How many are making overalls, shirts, and drawers? 
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A. — ^Very few. We have men engaged in a great many different 
things, but I don't know how many. 

Q. — ^How many officers has the Chinese Government in this city? 

A. — ^None, except one, who is in the East. We expect one this 
fall. 

Q, — ^What is he coming for? 

A. — ^I think he is coming here to go east to the American head- 
quarters. 

Chin Fong Chow sworn. J. Millard interpreter. 
Mr. Raymond — From what part of China did you come ? 
A. — One day and a half's travel from Canton. 
Q. — How long have you been in California ? 
A. — Eight years. 

Q. — ^Whal position do you hold now ? 
A. — ^President of the i an-wo Company. 

Q. — How many members of that company are there in California? 
A. — Four thousand three hundred. 

Q. — ^How many Chinamen are in California altogether, that do not 
belong to one of the six companies ? 
A, — ^About one thousand. 
Q. — ^Are there not twice that many ? 
A, — ^No, sir. 

Q — ^rji^ what company do the prostitutes belong? 
A. — I do not know. 

Q. — ^To what company do the gamblers belong? 
A. — ^I do not know. 

Q. — Do you know any Christian Chinamen ? 
A.— No. 

Q. — ^Where do they live? 
A. — ^I don*t know. 

Q, — Did you ever see a Christian Chinaman? 
A. — ^I do not know. I would not know one if I should see him. 
Q. — ^Who controls the Chinese joss-houses? 
A. — ^Each company has Si temple. 
Q. — ^Who has charge of the one on Jackson Street? 
A. — I don't know. It is not under the charge of my company. 
Q. — ^Who supports them? 
A. — ^I don't know. 



Q. — Who pays the expense for keeping it openi 
A. — ^I don t know. 



Q. — ^Who bring Chinese women to this country? 
A. — ^They come in various ways. 
Q. — In what ways ? 

A. — ^They make arrangements themselves before they come here, 
but who has charge of them here I don't know. 
Q. — ^How many wives do Chinamen have under the law ? 
A. — ^AU the way from one to four and five. 
Q. — ^Do they lend their wives around to each other? 
A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Do they ever sell their wives? 
A.— No. 

Q. — ^Do you know what a coolie is ? 
A. — ^A laboring man. 
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Q.— How much does the Pacific Mail Steamship Company charge 
for taking Chinamen back to China? 

A. — Fifty-three dollars. 

Q. — How much of that does your company get? 

A. — Nothing. It all goes to the steamship company. 

Q. — ^Will the steamship company sell a man a ticket for China 
without the certificate of his company? 

A. — I think they would sell it. 

Mr, McCoppin — What do you do with your sick? 

A, — ^We take care of the members of our own company. 

Q. — How is it there are so many Chinamen in our nospitals? 

A. — I don't know anything about that. We always take care of 
our own men. 

.Q. — ^Will j^our company join the other companies in sending back 
to China Chinamen afflicted with incurable diseases? 

A. — I think they will. 



EIGHTH DAY. 

San Francisco, April 20th, 1876. 

Wong Ben sworn. 

Q. — How long have you been in California? 

A. — Nearly thirteen years. 

Q. — ^Where did you come from — ^what part of China? 

A. — Canton, 

Q. — ^What have you been doing since you came to California? 

A.— Acting as interpreter, for a while, in the Police and County 
Courts. 

Q. — ^How long is it since you learned to speak English ? 

A. — ^About ten years. 

Q. — ^Where do you live now? 

A. — I live here, in San Francisco. 

Q. — ^Were you a witness in the Police Court yesterday, where some 
Chinese prostitutes were tried? 

A. — ^Yes ; we tried to break up that business. Last year I had two 
boys with me, and we tried to break up the gambling houses and 
houses of prostitution. We tried to have the policemen arrest the 
keepers, but Charley Duffield kicked the boy in the head, and told 
him to go away. He would not let us go into the gambling houses to 
see who were there, so that we could have them arrested. 

Q. — Are you helping the police? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. Charley Duifield told us we had no reason to go 
against the keepers of these houses. 

Q. — ^Who are these keepers ? 

A. — ^Wong Woon, a big fellow, who keeps a house of prostitution. 
An Geo, another big fellow — every time a woman gets into trouble 
he gets her out. He goes and collects commission from women and 
makes them pay so much a month. He gets lawyers for the gam- 
blers, too, and collects five dollars one week, and ten dollars a month. 

Q. — Are these men merchants? 

A. — ^No ; they keep gambling houses, and houses of prostitution. 
They buy women in China, and bring them here to be prostitutes — 
and they sell them again here. 
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Q.— What do they say if you testify? 

A, — They put up one thousand five hundred dollars to put my life 
out. They tell me if that don^t do it they will put up two thousand 
dollars, and then three thousand dollars. He told me last night he 
would give me one hundred and fifty dollars if I would not say any- 
thing, and that I must take it or I would have my life put out. 
Wong Woon and An Geo collect thirteen dollars each month from 
gambling houses, eight dollars a month from lottery houses, then five 
dollars a week more from gamblers. They tell me I must not go 
against them, and they would give me money. If I would not take 
it they would put mv life out, I won't take it, because young boys 
come here and spend all their money in gambling houses and houses 
of prostitution, and by-and-by he hasnl; got a cent. He can't go 
home. Why? Because he can't go, for he gambled off his money. 
When he sees that he works all the time and never has a cent, he 
thinks it is no use to work any more, and so becomes a loafer on tlie 
street. 

Q. — Who brings the Chinese women here? 

A.— Wong Fook Soi, Bi Chee, An Geo, and Wong Woon. 

Q. — ^What do these men do? 

A. — ^They keep gambling houses and houses of prostitution. 

Q. — ^To what company do these men belong? 

A. — ^An Geo belongs to the See-yup Company; Wong Woon to the 
Sam-yup Company. That fellow has got lots of money. He buys 
women m China for two hundred dollars or three hundred dollars, 
and brings them out here and sells them for eight hundred or nine 
hundred dollars to be prostitutes. 

Q. — How do they get those women in China? 

A. — ^In Tartary. They are " big feet" women, and are sometimes 
hought for ninety dollars. When they bring them out here they sell 
them for nine himdred dollars. 

Q. — ^What do they do with them? 

A. — ^They make them be prostitutes. If they don't want to be 
prostitutes they make them be. 

Q. — Can they get away ? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q. — ^What do they do with them when they get sick and cannot 
work any longer ? 

A. — ^They don't treat them well at all. They don't take as much 
care of them, whether they are sick or well, as white people do a dog. 
Chinawomen in China are treated first rate, but in California these 
**b)g feet" women are treated worse than dogs. 

Q. — ^How many Chinese prostitutes are there in this city? 

A. — Take in the high-toned prostitutes, those that live up-stairs, 
and I guess there are about eight hundred. 

Q.— Do you know what the six companies are? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do they have anything to do with these women? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — How do Chinese come to this country — do the companies bring 
them here ? 

A. — No. The companies only take care of them when they come 
here. Then they don't know the place and the language, and the 
companies look after them. The women are taken care of and 
brought here by these big fellows I mentioned. 
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Q. — ^How many gambling houses are there here ? 

A. — ^An Geo, Wong Woon, and those big fellows have got six big 
houses. 

Q. — How many smaller ones ? 

A. — Seventy-five or seventy-six. Last year I got two boys and we 
counted eighty-two gambling-houses in this city. DufBeld said if we 
didn't stop he would break our heads. 

Q.— Who is Duffield. 

A. — He is a policeman who watches houses of prostitution and 
gambling houses. He gets lots of money. 

Q, — How much? 

A. — Five dollars a week from the gambling houses, and four bits a 
week from each prostitute. 

Q. — Do you know of white boys going to Chinese houses of prosti- 
tution ? 

A. — Yes ; plenty of them. 

Q. — How old boys have you seen there ? 

A. — ^Ten or fifteen years old. Women don't care how old they 
are, as long as they got money. 

Q. — Have you seen many boys twelve and fifteen years old there? 

A. — Plenty of them. 

Q. — How many women have been arrested to be tried to-day? 

A. — I have forgotten. The first day we got nine. I don^t know 
how many they got this next time. Yesterday, when the trial was 
coming on, these big boss fellows with lots of money scared off the 
witnesses. I tried to make them not afraid ; but it was of no use. 

Q. — Do they frighten the Chinese by threatening to kill them if 
they testify in the American Courts? 

A.-^-Yes, sir. Plenty of times the big company scares the little 
company. When there is any trouble, the companies go against each 
other sometimes. When one man kills another, one company tries 
to get him hung, and the other to get him free, if they can't settle it 
themselves. Sometimes they spend lots of money to get a man 
hung. 

Q. — ^From what part of China do most of the Chinamen here 
come? 

A. — Near Canton mostly ; but there are plenty of Tartars in this 
country. 

Q. — Do you know any Christian Chinamen ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — How many? 

A. — ^Ten or fifteen. Some believe little. Some just go to school 
to learn to read; that is all. Some believe everything. 

Q. — ^Suppose a Chinawoman got away, what would they do ? 

A.— Sometimes her owners put up money to get her back again ; 
sometimes they make the man who got her pay money to them for 
her. If a man take a woman away from a house of prostitution^ 
they tell him they put his life out 

Q. — ^Do you know of any Chinaman being killed for taking away 
women from those houses ? 

A. — One boy got killed up in Ross Alley nearly four years ago. 
These big fellows hired men to kill him. Three men ran up and 
shot him, and ran a knife into him; and that is the reason other 
boys are afraid to help women. 

Q. — ^How old were you when you came to California? 
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A. — ^About nine years old. 

Q. — How old are you now? 

A. — ^Nearly twenty-four. 

Q. — How many gambling houses were there two months ago ? 

A. — Over eighty. 

Q. — How much a month do they pay the police? 

A. — Five dollars a week each one. These four big fellows, besides 
that, collect thirteen dollars a month to pay a white man to get them 
out of trouble. The lottery houses pay eight dollars a month. 

Q. — How many lottery houses are there? 

A. — ^Two or three hundred. When I have tried to get into gam- 
bling houses to see who were there, so I could arrest them, they 
wouldn't let me in. The bosses tell them, when they see me coming, 
to shut the door. I get a green boy from the mountains to go into a 
house of prostitution, so he can talk and see what kind of a house it 
is, so I can make him swear. 

Q. — ^Whom are you assisting in this matter? 

A. — The boys working in this city here make twenty or twenty-five 
dollars a month, and they spend this in the houses of prostitution 
and gamble it off. They come to me and say : " You get the gam- 
bling houses and houses of prostitution shut up» and you will be a 
great man." Charley Duffield put one fellow in jail one hundred 
day^s for nothing, because he was helping me. Yesterday I had ten 
or twelve boys to swear in Court against the gamblers and the whore- 
house fellows. I told them not to be afraid, that nothing would hap- 
pen to them. When they found out that they would get hurt if they 
swore, they all run away. They put up a notice on a wall to put 
out my life for one thousand and five hundred dollars, but when I 
went to get it they tore it down. 

(^. — ^Did you ever see any other notices offering rewards for killing 
Chinamen? 

A. — ^Plenty of them. 

Q. — Where do they have them posted ? 

A. — On a five-story house on Jackson Street. These big fellows 
had a place where they kept their books and money, and a list of all 
the men interested in gambling houses and houses of prostitution. 
I knew I could not get in there, and told Ying Low to go there and 
see if he saw any books on their table. The first time he saw plenty 
of books, and I went and got policemen to go there, but those big 
fellows all cleared out. I think they will have another meeting in 
two weeks or ten days, and I guess I can catch them then. Last 
month Wong Woon put up eight thousand dollars, that he got from 
gamblers, to fight the law. Whenever a gambler or a prostitute gets 
into trouble, they spend some of this money to get them out and 
fight the law. Yesterday I had fifteen witnesses to swear against^ 
these fellows, but when Wong Woon saw that he asked for a contin- 
uance, and this morning I have only got two. My company tells me 
to break up these houses, and the six companies have put up a notice 
saying that if any more notices of reward are put up, they will fight. 

Dr. H. H. ToLAND sworn. 

Mr. Haymond— Doctor, how long have you practiced medicine in 
this State? 
A. — ^Twenty-three years. 
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Q.— And during that time have you had one of the leading posi- 
tions, from a medical point of view, in this city ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.— You are the founder of the " Toland Medical University''? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— A member of the San Francisco Board of Health? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q« — Of what institution were you a graduate ? 

A. — ^Transylvania University, Kentucky, in eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two — one of the first Western universities' that was established 
at Lexington, Kentucky. 

Q. — It has been stated that these Chinese houses of prostitution are 
open to small bojrs, and that a great many have been diseased. Do 
you know anythm^ about that? 

A. — I know that is so. I have seen boys eight and ten years old 
with diseases they told me they contracted on Jackson Street. It is 
astonishing how soon they commence indulging in that passion. 
Some of the worst cases of syphilis I have ever seen in my life occur 
in children not more than ten or twelve years old. They generally 
try to conceal their condition from their parents. They come to me 
and I help screen it from their parents, and cure. them without com- 
pensation. Sometimes parents, unaware of what is the matter, bring 
their boys to me, and I do all I can to keep the truth from them. 

Q. — ^Are these cases of frequent occurrence? 

A.— Yes, sir. You will find children from twelve to fifteen that 
are often diseased. In consequence of neglfect, they finally become • 
the worst cases we have to treat. 

Q. — ^What effect will that have upon the health of the community, 
in the end ? 

A. — It must have a bad effect, because a great many of these chil- 
dren get secondary syphilis, and it runs until it becomes almost 
incurable. Under the most favorable circumstances it takes a long 
time to eradicate it, but when it becomes constitutional, it is an 
exceedingly difficult thing to cure it. When they come to me for 
treatment, they sometimes have secondary syphilis ; sometimes chan- 
cre ; sometimes a tertiary form. Under most favorable circumstances 
it takes two or three years to eradicate syphilis. 

Q. — Unless you have complete control of the patient for that time, 
is it not certain that the seeds of the disease remain in the system 
through life ? 

A, — It destroys life. I can show a dozen cases in the County Hos- 
pital, where, if they recover, it will be after a long course of treat- 
ment, and some of them will not recover at all. The whole system 
becomes poisoned and debilitated. They are so diseased, and the 
system is so exhausted, perhaps by a big sore, or something of that 
sort, that they cannot be cured.* 

Q. — ^When syphilis assumes a secondary and tertiary form, what 
effect will it have upon the children of such persons? 

A. — ^The disease is hereditary, and will be transmitted to the chil- 
dren. I have positive evidence of that in a family that I have been 
treating, where the children are diseased. The father had the dis- 
ease when he married a healthy woman, and of three children born, 
every one exhibited symptoms of syphilis. 

Q. — From your observation, what would you say as to the effect it 
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must have upon this community if these Chinese prostitutes are 
allowed to remain in t^e country? 

A.— It will fill our hospitals with invalids, and I think it would be 
a very great relief to the younger portion of the community to get 
rid of them. 

Q. — Judge Hager says, when he was in the United States Senate, 
and endeavored to take some steps to prevent immigration of this 
people, he was met by the proposition that their coming to this coun- 
try tended to advance Christian civilization, and the humanitarians 
of the East would not aid him for that reason. What is your opiDion ? 

A. — It does not tend to the advancement of Christian civilization, 
but it has the contrary effect. There is scarcely a single day that 
there are not a dozen young men come to my oifice with syphilis or 
gonorrhoea. A great many of them have not means to be treated 
properly, and the disease runs on until it becomes constitutional : 
and in nine cases out of ten it is the ruin of them. I have treated 
a great many boys, and I have treated the parents. Sometimes the 
parents would come, and after going through a course of treatment, 
would bring their children. 

' Mr. Pierson— To what extent do these diseases come from Chinese 
prostitutes ? 

A. — I suppose nine-tenths. When these persons come to me I ask 
them where they got the disease, and they generally tell me that 
they have been with Chinawomen. They think diseases contracted 
from Chinawomen are harder to cure than those contracted elsewhere, 
so they tell me as a matter of self-protection. I am satisfied, from 
my experience, that nearly all the boys in town, who have venereal 
disease, contracted it in Chinatown. They have no difficulty there, 
for the prices are so low that they can go whenever they please. The 
women do not care how old the boys are, whether five years old or 
more, as long as they have money. 

Q. — ^Then the maintenance of this population in our midst, instead 
of advancing civilization, would seem to be a crime against it? 

A. — ^That is my opinion. 

Mr, Donovan— Hsive you ever read or heard of any country in the 
world where there were so many children diseased as there are in 
San Francisco? 

A. — No, sir. I lived in a town of one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred students, and we had not many public houses, but the stu- 
dents were not near so diseased, in proportion to their number, as 
are the boys here in this city. 

Mr. Haymond— Can you approximate the number of boys affected 
here during any given year ? 

A. — ^I cannot tell exactly, because my attention has not been par- 
ticularly directed to it; but I treat half a dozen every day in the 
year of three hundred and sixty-five days. 

Q. — Is not that a fearful condition of things? 

A.— It is most frightful. Generally they are improperly treated, 
and the syphilis or gonorrhoea runs on from week to week until 
stricture results, and that is almost as bad as constitutional syphilis, 
because it requires a long time to cure it. 

Q.— Do you know anything about the cleanliness of the Chinese 
quarter of this city ? 

A. — I have treated a good. many Chinamen. I perform nearly all 
their surgical operations, and have found them cleanly in person. 
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Their clothes are generally clean. In some places they are very much 
crowded, I have never examined the quarters. I have only been in 
the stores, where I have been called on surgical business. The 
Chinese do not like to be cut, and it is only seldom you can get a 
chance to operate on them. They have no surgeons in China. The 
Chinese doctors do not understand the circulation of the blood, and 
they know nothing of surgery or surgical diseases. They are not 
allowed to dissect. They have made no advancement at all in the 
science of surgerj'^. 

W. M. Webster sworn. 

Mt, Haymond — What is your business ? 

A. — ^Agent for the Associated Press. 

Q.— How long have you resided in California? 

A.— Since eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 

Q.— Were you ever in China? 

A. — In the summer of eighteen hundred and sixty-one. 

Q.— What part of China? 

A. — Shanghai. 

Q.— What do you know of the social and moral condition of that 
people, the condition, of their cities, etc.? 

A.— Shanghai was the nastiest city I ever saw. The streets were 
very filthy, while public i)rivies— which are nothing more than open 
sheds— are scattered along the public thoroughfares. Some of these 
places were running over— the refuse matter flowing over the streets 
in the vicinity, sometimes a foot deep on the sidewalks. The streets 
are very narrow, the widest being about ten .fifteen, and twenty feet 
in width, and full of all kinds of garbage. There is an indescribable 
combination of stenches arising from these sources, which is simply 
horrible. 

Q.— Are there any Christian Chinamen there ? 

A. — Not that I am aware of. 

Q. — Do you know whether the missionaries have made any advances' 
in Christianizing them ? 

A. — I do not know. 

Q. — ^How do the Chinese quarters of this city compare with Shang- 
hai? 

A. — ^As far as the streets are concerned, they are cleaner here. How 
it is as regards the interior, I cannot say. 

Q. — ^What is your opinion as to the moral condition of these peo- 
ple, gauged by the European standard ? 

A. — ^Very low, indeed, as regards the condition of the laboring 
classes. They seem to be much worse there than they are here. They 
seem to be more oppressed there than here. I can^t say that I ever 
saw any evidences of slavery, but I have seen some very harsh treat- 
ment of laborers by foremen or overseers. They are worked very . 
hard, and forced to live on very little of the cheapest food. 

Q.— What was the meaning of the term " coolie," in China, when 
you were there ? 
A. — I understood it to mean a laboring man. 

Q.— From your observation, what do you think of the continuance 
of this Chinese immigration ? 

A.— It must be very bad. It must injure the morals of the people 
here and ruin business. 
Q. — Does it tend to the advancement of Christian civilization ? 
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A. — Not at all. I think the whites will learn more heathenism 
from the Chinese than they will Christianity from us. 

Q.— From what part of the East did you come? 

A. — Maine. 

Q. — ^Have you ever been connected with the press, except as agent 
for the Associated Press? 

A.— Not regularly. I have done some newspaper work, however, 
from time to time. 

Q. — Is it not the almost universal opinion here that this Chinese 
immigration is a great evil? 

A. — That is the only expression of opinion that I have heard. A 
great many seem to favor a limited immigration, though all are 
opposed to the present system. 

Q. — ^Is it your opinion that the presence of the Chinese here tends 
to elevate them or degrade the whites ? 

A. — To degrade the whites, I should say. 

Q,— We have just examined Dr. Toland in regard to diseases con- 
tracted in Chinatown by white boys. What is his standing as a 
physician and surgeon ? 

A. — ^It is very good, I understand that he stands at the head of 
his profession, and is a man of great learning and thorough scientific 
attainments. 

Dr. J. C. Shore sworn. 

Mr, Pierson— What is your profession? 

A.— Physician and surgeon. 

Q. — How long have you been such ? 

A. — Since eighteen hundred and fifty-nine. 

Q.— From where did you graduate? 

A. — ^The University of Pennsylvania— Philadelphia.. 

Q.— Ho w long have you resided in California ? 

A. — I came to California, as a surgeon in the army, in the winter of 
eighteen hundred and sixty— December, I think— and I have been 
here ever since. I have resided in San Francisco since eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four. 

Q. — Practicing your profession all the time? 

A. ^~Y^es sir 

Q.— You are a member of the San Francisco Board of Health? 

X^ — Yes, sir. I have been a member now two months. On the 
first organization of the Board of Health, I was a member for three 
years — during eighteen hundred and seventy-one-two-three, I think. 

Q.— Are you familiar with the Chinese quarter of this city? 

A, — I am not, nor do I want to be. 

Q._Have your duties, as a member of the Board of Health, called 
you into that quarter? 

A.— No, sir. nil. o 

Q^ — Do you know anything of its condition as regards cleanlmess ? 

A.— Only such idea as I would get from driving through it. The 
duty of examining the quarter devolves upon the Health Inspector, 
and not on the members of the Board of Health. 

Q.— Do you know what influence Chinese prostitution has upon 
the white population ? 

A. — ^Very bad — exceedingly so. 

Q.— What is the effect on the youth of San Francisco? 

A.— The presence of Chinese women here has made prostitution 
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excessively cheap, and it has given these boys an opportunity to 
gratify themselves at very slight cost. They get syphilis and gonor- 
rhoea cheaper in that way than any way I know of. Now and then 
these boys have a "windfall," and go among white girls and distrib- 
ute these diseases very generously. I have had boys from twelve 
years up to eighteen and nineteen — ^any numbers of them— afflicted 
with syphilis contracted from Chinese prostitutes. 

Q. — From your own experience, can you give us any idea of the 
extent of this evil among boys ? 

A. — It would be very hard to give you a definite idea. 

Q. — Is it very general ? 

A. — ^Yes; and I suppose my experience must be the experience of 
all the physicians in San Francisco in full practice. 

Q. — Have you any opinion as to the influence the Chinese have 
upon civilization here? 

A. — ^I have some idea about that, of course, but I have not studied 
the question to any great extent. It is well known all over the world 
that it is better for any country where the laborers are consumers ; 
and to have this Chinese population of any benefit to this country, 
they should consume the products of this country. 

Q. — Then you regard the Chinese as non-consumers? 

A. — Of course I do. 

Q. — ^What effect is the prevalence of these syphilitic diseases going 
to have upon future generations? 

A. — No one can pretend to map out the ravages which syphilis 
will make. You do not know exactly when it dies out in the system. 
You don't know to what extent it may affect generations yet unborn. 

Q. — Is it regarded by medical men as hereditary ? 

A, — The disease can be transmitted, and the peculiar condition of 
the system of the progeny will very easily enable you to trace this 
disease. 

Q. — Is syphilis, in the tertiary form, ever cured ? 

A. — ^Yes; occasionally. Nature revolts at the presence of this 
poison in the system, and sometimes succeeds in getting rid of it. 
The vital principle is sometimes strong enough to effect a cure with- 
out medicine. But this tertiary form generally gets hold of weak 
or exhausted constitutions, and there are generally other troubles 
besides syphilis. 

Q. — Do you not find, in the case of boys who have contracted 
syphilis, that they are practically incurable becausje of neglect? 

A. — Boys who get that kind of a disease are not generally ashamed 
to come and tell j^ou about it; at least that has been my experience. 

Q. — ^You are satisfied, from the revelations made by patients, that 
the most of it is contracted from Chinese women? 

A. — ^Yes ; some of my worst cases in boys have come from Chinese 
prostitutes. 

Q. — Do you think that this Chinese immigration tends to the 
advancement of Christian civilization? 

A. — My ideas are exactly opposite. I do not see how any sensible 
man can reach a conclusion of that kind. No man with any knowl- 
edge of the facte can do so. 

Q. — Do you know any Christian Chinamen? 

A. — No ; I do not know any, but I hear there are some in town. 

Q. — What is the standing of Dr. Toland in his profession? 

A. — Excellent. 
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Q. — He is known all over the State of California? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Is there any generally received opinion among medical men 
that the habitual use of opium destroys the procreative powers? 

A. — ^Unquestionably. It breaks down the nervous system com- 
pletely, and has a very serious effect on other powers. It deranges 
digestion, and when this is deranged all the powers of the body must 
necessarily fail. 

James H. Bovee sworn. 

Mr, Haymond — How long have you resided in California? 

A.— Since eighteen hundred and fifty. 

Q. — In what part of the State? 

A. — In San PranciscOj except three years. 

Q. — ^What is your business now ? 

A. — I am in no business at present, but for the last four years I 
have been Jail Keeper in the Sheriff's office. 

Q. — Do you know anything about the Chinese quarters? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — What is the condition of those quarters as regards cleanliness? 

A. — I don't know that you can go to any part of the w^orld and 
find as dirty a place as the Chinese quarters here. 

Q. — ^What is the extent to which gambling and prostitution is car- 
ried on in the Chinese quarter? 

A. — ^At present I do not think there is any gambling, but before 
this excitement it and prostitution were very prevalent. 

Q. — ^Can the Presidents of the six companies live there and not 
know anythinff of this ? 

A. — It would be impossible for them not to know all about it. 

Q. — What do you know of offers of rewards for assassinations of 
persons for giving testimony in American Courts? 

A. — I don't know anything about that, but I have heard of such 
things. 

Q. — Do they interfere with the administration of justice here? 

A. — Yes, sir. Whenever a man is arrested the first thing he does 
is to trv to bribe the officer to let him go. Then thejr will try to bribe 
anybody who has anything to do with the prosecution. 

Q.— Suppose they are arrested and brought into Court; is it an 
easy matter to obtain evidence from Chinese? 

A. — Yes ; they can obtain it. The Chinese will swear to anything. 
I do not think they have any regard for our oaths at all. 

Q. — ^Are these prostitutes bought and sold and held in bondage? 

A. — ^Yes; that nas always been my idea. 

Q. — How do they treat their sick and helpless? 

A. — ^I have seen them thrown out on the street and on the side- 
walk, and I have seen them put into little rooms without light, bed- 
ding, or food. There they were left to die. 

Q. — What opportunities have these women to escape, if they should 
desire? 

A. — I don't see that they have any at all, for where a woman 
escapes, a reward is offered and she is brought back. Where they 
can get her in no other way they use our Courts. 

Q. — ^What proportion of the Chinese are law-breakers, and break- 
ers of the ordinances of the city. 

A. — ^I think nearly the whole Chinese population, from the biggest 
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merchaut down to the lowest thief. Several years ago I know that 
their head merchants were keepers of gambling houses and houses 
of prostitution. 

Q. — Have you ever seen a Christian Chinaman? 

A. — I have seen those who have pretended to be such, but they 
will pretend to be anything, if it is of any advantage to them, 

Q,— Do you know where the Globe Hotel is? 

A.— I do. 

Q.— How many people occupied that building before these raids 
were made? 

A. — From eight hundred to one thousand people. 

Q.— About how many white people would occupy a building of 
that kind? 

A. — One hundred would fill it comfortably. 

Q,— Do you know the building on Jackson Street leased to China- 
men by the Rev. Dr. Gibson? 

A.— I do. 

Q. — ^What is its condition ? 

A. — It is crowded with Chinamen. 

Q,— How does it compare with the Globe Hotel for filth? 

A. — ^Worse. 

Q. — ^Have you been in the basements in that quarter? 

A.— Yes ; and in all these places, in all the rooms, you will find 
Chinese crowded together two and three tiers deep. In the Globe 
Hotel you can find them under the sidewalk, living in a horrible 
condition. 

Q. — ^About what proportion of criminals in the County Jail are 
Chinese? 

A. — One-fourth, and more than that sometimes. 

Q.^What effect has the presence of this population on the morals 
of the community? 

A.— Bad ; especially upon the boys. 1 have noticed a great many 
boys— fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen years of age— in the 
Chinese alleys, amongst Chinawomen. This is very readily accounted 
for, from the tact that Chinese women charge only two and four bits, 
and as a rule these boys have not much money. They, therefore, go 
where there is the least cost. 

Ah Chung sworn. 

Mr, Haymond—Jlow long have you been in California? 
A. — Five or six years. 
Q, — How old are you? 
A. — Eighteen. 

Q.— What have you been doing in California? 
A. — ^Cooking. 
Q. — For white people ? 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do you know how many Chinese prostitutes there are in San 
Francisco? 
A. — I think about one thousand. 
Q, — ^Who own them ? 

A.— Wong Woon, An Geo, Bi Chee, and Wong Fook Soi. 
Q, — Where do they get them ? 
A. — ^They buy in China and bring here. 
Q. — What do they give for them m China ? 
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A. — About one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Q.— What are they worth here? 

A. — Some nine hundred and some eight hundred dollars. 

Q, — Do they steal some of them in China? 

A. — ^They buy them, 

Q.— Do they buy and sell girls in China? 

A. — ^Yes, sir, 

Q.— Do you know how many gambling houses there are in San 
Francisco ? 

A. — I think about two hundred. 

Q.— What do the Chinamen do with anybody who testifies in Court 
against the women ? 

A.— An Geo, Wong Woon, and Ah Fook put up money to kill him. 

Q,— Do you know whether any paper is ever put up offering money 
to kill Chinamen ? 

A. — Yes. I saw them. 

Q.— Have they threatened to kill you if you testify? 

A. — ^Yes. I am a little scared. 

Q.— What are you afraid of? 

A. — Afraid shoot me. 

Q. — ^Do you know of anybody being killed? 

A •^""^Tes 

Q.— Whktfor? 

A,— One boy he testify against women, and they kill him with a 
knife. 

Ah Gow sworn. 

Mr. Haymond—GsLTi you speak English? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— How long have you been in San Francisco? 

A. — One year. 

Q. — How long in California? 

A. — ^Three years. 

Q. — ^Where have you lived? 

A. — At Half-moon Bay. 

Q.— What did you work at? 

A. — Making cigars. 

Q. — For white people ? 

A.— No; for a Chinaman— Ah Wah. 

Q.— To what company do you belong? 

A. — ^Ning-yeung. 

Q.— Do you know anything about threats made against Chinamen 
for testifying in the American Courts? 

A.— An Geo, Bi Chee, and Wong Woon say they shoot me? 

Q.— What for? 

A.— They say I pick out prostitutes in Court. 

Q. — ^Are you a witness now ? 

A, — Yes, sir. 

Q.— Do they threaten to shoot you if you tell the truth? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— Do you know anything about notices being posted up offering 
reward for killing men? 

A. — ^Yes. I have seen them. 

Q.— What were you put in jail for lately? 
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A. — George Duffield said I bothered the women and the gamblers 
by coming into Court against them. 

Q.— Do you know how much money the Chinese pay these officers? 

A,— The gamblers, five dollars a week; each woman, four bits; 
lotteries, eight dollars a month. 

Q. — ^What do the people who own women do, when they become 
sick and helpless? 

A. — I suppose they take care of them. 

Q.— When they are sick and going to die, do they put them on the 
street? 

A. — ^Sometimes. 

Q. — Do these people who own women whip them ? 

A. — ^The boss women whij) them all the time. 

Q. — Do you live in the Chinese quarter? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Are you afraid ? 

A. — Sometimes. I do not go out at night, but stay in the house 
and lock my door. 

H. H. Ellis sworn. 

Mr, Haymond — ^What is your occupation ? 

A.— I am Chief of Police of the City and County of San Francisco. 

Q. — ^How long have you resided here ? 

A. — ^Since June, eighteen hundred and forty-nine. 

Q. — ^What has been your occupation ? 

A.— I have been attached to the police department for upwards of 
twenty years. 

Q. — ^Are you acquainted with the Chinese quarters of this city? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^What is their condition in relation to cleanliness? 

A. — ^Very foul and filthy. 

Q. — Do you know of any quarter of any American or European 
city that will compare with it for filth? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q. — ^It is in testimony that there are about thirty thousand Chinese 
living in this city, the most of them residing in seven or eight blocks. 
Do you know what proportion of that population is criminal ? 

A.— I should say that there are about one thousand five hundred 
or two thousand regular criminals. 

Q. — ^Including those who violate the city ordinances in relation to 
fires and health, and those who live off the wages of the criminal 
classes, what is the proportion ? 

A. — ^I think almost the entire population. 

Q.— Excluding from consideration the Chinese quarter, how are 
the laws and ordinances enforced in this city, as compared with 
other American cities? 

A.— Favorably. The number of arrests are greater in proportion 
to each man employed. I have here a table of the arrests made in 
twenty cities of the United States. They range from eight to one 
hundred and seven per man, and this latter number is credited to 
San Francisco. Outside of the Chinese quarter, the laws are admin- 
istered admirably, although we have a very small force of men. The 
force of officers in the twenty xjities referred to ranges from one ta 
each two hundred and fifty-eight inhabitants to one in one thousand 
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four hundred and forty-five ; Nashville having the most officers per 
capita, and San Francisco the least. 

Q. — What are the difficulties in the way of enforcing laws in cases 
where the Chinese are concerned ? 

A. — The Chinese will swear to anything, according to orders. 
Their testimony is so unreliable that they cannot be believed. 

Q. — ^What is the greatest difficulty in the way of suppressing pros- 
titution and gambling? 

A. — ^To suppress these vices would require a police force so great 
that the city could not stand the expense/ It is difficult to adminis- 
ter justice, because we do not understand their language, and thus 
all combine to defeat the laws. 

Q. — ^What is their custom of settling cases among themselves, and 
then refusing to furnish testimony? 

A. — It is generally believed to be true that the Chinese have a 
Court of arbitration where they settle differences. 

Q, — ^After this settlement is made, is it possible to obtain testimony 
from the Chinese? 

A. — ^If in secret they determine to convict a Chinaman, or to act^uit 
him, that judgment is carried out. In a great many cases I believe 
they have convicted innocent men through perjured evidence. 

Q. — ^Do you know anything about ofifers of rewards being posted 
up in this city for the murder of Chinamen? 

A. — Yes, sir. I have had such notices taken down and interpreted. 

Q. — ^What influence does the presence of the Chinese have upon 
the morals of the white race? 

A. — ^Very injurious. 

Q. — In what respect? 

A. — I regard the prostitution question as the worst feature of it, for 
great numbers of young men visit Chinawomen. 

Q. — Are those women held as slaves? 

A. — Yes, sir ; they are held under a sort of contract, but they very 
seldom work it out. 

Q. — Is it difficult for those women to escape from that life? 

A. — Yes, sir. When they do escape they are brought back by 
force, or arrested for some alleged offense. 

Q. — ^Do you know any Christian Chinamen? 

A. — I know some Chinamen who profess to be Christians. 

Q. — How many have you known in twenty years? 

A. — Not more than half a dozen altogether, and I have not any 
faith in their sincerity. 

Q.— Why not? 

A. — Because I think it is done from interested motives entirely. 

Q. — ^Then there has been no success at all connected with mis- 
sionary labors in that field ? 

A. — Not so far as my observation goes- here and elsewhere. In 
Australia, China, Peru, and other places, missionaries have not suc- 
ceeded in Christianizing Chinese to any extent. 

Q. — Does their presence in this country tend to the advancement 
of Christian civilization? 

A. — It has the contrary effect. 

Q.— ^In what estimation is Chinese testimony held here by men 
acquainted with the administration of justice? 

A. — ^They look upon their testimony with great suspicion. As a 
class their testimony is unreliable. 
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Q. — Is it not frequently the case that on preliminary examinations 
they swear to one state of facts, and on the trial directly the opposite? 

A. — ^Yes, sir, 

Q. — Do you know anything about money being collected for the 
purpose of paying men around here to see that they were not 
molested in their criminal pursuits? 

A. — I have heard rumors of such things, but have never known 
anything definitely. 

Q. — ^What is the condition of the Chinese quarter generally? 

A. — ^Filthy beyond description. 



NINTH DAY. 

San Francisco, April 21st, 1876. 

David 0. Woods sworn. 

Mr. Haymond — ^How long have you resided in this State? 

A. — ^Twenty-five years, off and on. 

Q. — ^What position do you hold ? 

A. — ^Superintendent of the Industrial School. 

Q. — How long have you occupied that position ? 

A. — ^Two years and three months. 

Q. — Do you know anything about the effect the presence of a large 
Chinese population has upon the boys that are growing up here? 

A. — ^I think it has a very bad effect I find that the larger propor- 
tion of boys who come to the school, large enough to cohabit with 
women, are afllicted with venereal diseases. 

Q. — How many boys are usually in that school? 

A. — One hundred and eighty, on an average. 

Q. — ^What proportion do you think are affected with that disease ? 

A. — ^I think that, during the time I have been there, fifty have 
come with venereal diseases. 

^. — ^Do you attribute that to the presence of Chinese prostitutes in 
this city? 

A. — They tell me so themselves. I question them, and they say 
they got it in Chinatown ? 

Q. — What are the ages of those boys? 

A. — ^^Ve have had them as young as thirteen, with gonorrhoea ; they 
have all sorts of venereal diseases. There is no time that I have had 
less than two or four down with them. 

Mr. Donovan— Kow many boys have entered that institution since 
you have been there ? 

A.— Two hundred and fifty or three hundred, I think. 

Q. — And fifty of them have been afflicted with disease? 

A, — At least that number* some come there with it very apparent. 
It develops in others after they have been there a few days. Some 
are so badly diseased that it is impossible to cure them. 

Q. — Do you have physicians? 

A.— Yes, sir; I also doctor some of them myself. I am an old sea 
captain, and understand those diseases pretty well, because they are 
very prevalent among sailors. 
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The following resolution was adopted by the Committee : 

Resolved, That H. H. Ellis, Chief of Police of the City and County of San Francisco, be and 
is hereby requested to detail a competent officer to collect statistics as to the number of Chinese 
employed in the various avocations in San Francisco. 

HoNG Chung sworn. 

Mr. Donovan — How long have you been in this country? 

A. — ^Twenty-four years. 

Q. — ^Are you in business here ? 

A. — ^I am Inspector for the Sam-yup Company. 

Q. — Have you declared your intention of becoming an American 
citizen? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Have you got your first papers? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; last December. 

Q. — ^Are many other Chinamen going to become citizens? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^A great many? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Will all become American citizens? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^And stay here ? 

A, — ^Yes. sir. 

Q, — ^Will they become candidates for the office of Governor of the 
State as soon as they are citizens ? 

A. — May be ; I don't know. They are going to become citizens. I 
like to be citizen. American man make no good laws for Chinaman. 
We make good laws for Chinaman citizens. 

Q. — ^Would you like to be Governor of the State of California ? 

A. — Of course. I like the State of California a long time ; I like a 
free country. 

Q. — ^Would you like to be Governor? 

A. — I cannot be Governor. I like the State of California, and like 
to be a citizen of the American man's people. 

Q. — ^Would you like to hold office under the free American Gov- 
ernment? 

A. — ^No, I wouldn't do it. 

Committee adjourned to meet in the State Capitol building, at 
Sacramento. 



TENTH DAY. 

Sacramento, May 2d, 1876. 

Committee met in Sacramento, in the State Capitol building, at 
two o'clock, pursuant to adjournment. Mr. Haymond in the chair. 

Chakles p. O'Neil sworn. 

Mr, Haymond— How long have you resided in California ? 

A. — ^Twenty-seven years. 

Q. — ^How long have you resided in Sacramento City? 

A. — ^Twenty years. . . 
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Q. — How long have you been on the police force here? 

A, — Twenty years. 

Q, — ^What has been your duty ; have you been a special or a regu- 
lar?. 

A. — For the last fourteen years I have been a special and a Deputy 
Sheriff. 

Q. — In what part of the city? 

A. — ^Principally on I Street, in the Chinese quarter. 

Q. — ^What part of the city do the Chinese quarters take up? 

A. — On I Street, from Sixth to Second. 

Q. — ^What is the condition of the streets in that pgtrt of the city, in 
regard to cleanliness, as compared with other portions of the city? 

A. — ^It is verj'' good, for the Health Officer makes them keep the 
streets clean. 

Q. — ^About how many Chinese do you suppose there are in the 
city? 

A. — ^In and about the city I suppose there are about two thousand. 

Q. — ^What employments do they follow — that is, the major portion ? 

A. — ^Those outside the city, gardening, working in the sugar mill, 
woolen mill, bucket factory, working around the flour mills, and 
working out as servants. 

Q. — Are there any Chinese women here? 

A. — Yes, sir; there are a couple of hundred, the most of them 
being prostitutes. 

Q.— How many Chinese families are there in this city — men with 
their wives and children? 

A. — ^There are not a great many. It is a very unusual thing for 
Chinamen to bring their families here from China, so much so that 
I never even heard of such a case. In conversation with me, they 
always speak as if opposed to such a thing. 

Q. — Do you know how these women are held — ^whether they are 
owned by anybodv, or whether anybody claims to own them ? 

A. — Only from hearsay. I have heard them (the Chinamen) fre- 
<iuently say that they bought them. On one occasion I was called 
into a Chinese house, and there saw four hundred and fifty dollars 
pass between a woman and a man. They wanted me to be a witness 
to the fact, and I witnessed it. Sometime afterwards the woman 
told me that her boss had sold her for four hundred and fifty dollars. 
That was the contract I witnessed, but it being in Chinese 1 did not 
understand it at the time. The woman soon after committed suicide. 
She did not like this man to whom she had been sold, and committed 
suicide by drowning. From my experience as an officer, I know that 
these women are kept under close surveillance. 

Q. — Is it possible for them to escape, or is there any reasonable 
probability that any of them could escape from that servitude ? 

A. — No ; not without they are protected by the white people. I 
have known them to attempt to escape, and have known them to 
have been sent for and brought back. To do this they use dillerent 
means, principally money. They use, also, the machinery of the 
American Courts to enforce these contracts, it being customary to 
have these women arrested for larceny or some crime, in order to get 
the more secure possession of them. In the prevention of this thing 
the principal difficulty lies in the fact that we don't understand their 
language. We do not know what they are getting at, and they will 
tell such well concocted stories that it is almost impossible to get at 
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the truth as we can with white persons. A Chinaman has a right to 
go before a magistrate and make out that a crime has been committed 
by a person, and a magistrate, having no 'means of ascertaining the 
truth, must issue his warrant. 

Q. — As a people, what is the rule as to the reliability to be placed 
upon their oaths? 

A. — It depends a great deal on circumstances. They will protect 
one another in a great measure. There are some ol the Chinese 
merchants that are very good people, but then there are a great many 
others that they can use for almost any purpose that they want. 

Q. — Do you know anything about any organizations existing 
among the Chinese for the protection of their members against the 
laws of this country, or for the enforcement of their own laws inde- 
pendent of the action of the authorities? 

A. — The only thing I know about that is this : A case was tried in 
the County Court, a short time ago, where some parties were con- 
victed of robbery. One of the members of the Chinese Wash-house 
Association violated some rule, and they forced him to pay sixty 
dollars. The parties were arrested and convicted, and I believe that 
the case is now before the Supreme Court. 

Q. — It was in some proceeding of a Chinese tribunal that it was 
adjudged that he should pay sixty dollars? 

A. — Yes, sir; and they enforced that judgment, and took the sixty 
dollars, with the aid of a pistol. Mr. Fratt was very active in his 
prosecution of the oflenders, and in his protection of this Chinaman. 
The difliculties in the w^ay of administration of justice are our ignor- 
ance of their language, and because they band together to defeat that 
administration. I have not known of cases where Chinese witnesses 
swore to one thing at the preliminary examination, and another at 
the trial ; but I have known them to go away. I have heard them 
say they settled the matter all up, and when the case came on there 
were no witnesses. 

Q. — Is it done in crimes of any magnitude, as murder and burglary? 

A. — Yes, sir; almost anything can be settled. 

Q. — How many Chinese houses of prostitution are thei*e here? 

A. — ^Twenty-five or thirty. 

Q. — How many Chinese are there in Sacramento? 

A. — ^About two thousand. 

Q. — ^What is the white population? 

A. — ^About twenty-two thousand. 

Q, — Do you know anything about young men and boys frequent- 
ing these nouses of prostitution ? 

A. — ^Young men and boys formerly frequented these houses of 
prostitution, but it has been done very little of late, because of the 
watchfulness of the officers on duty. I used to have a great deal of 
trouble every week whaling boys off from I Street. The Chinese, of 
course, encouraged their visits, and I did all I could to stop them. 
These houses now are only partly open. The last Grand Jury rather 
closed up gambling and houses of prostitution, as a general thing, 

Ci. — Do you think it would be possible for the Chief of Police of 
this city, or the police authorities, to suppress those houses entirely? 

A. — Yes, sir; by arresting the people as fast as they would open 
them. It would be hard, perhaps impossible, to obtain any convic- 
tions, but that proceeding wouM, I think, stop it. 
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Q. — Do you know how these women are treated hy the persons who 
own them ? 

A. — It looks to me like they were very closely confined in the 
houses. I have known the masters and mistresses to whip the 
women, but I have never heard of it a second time where I have 
gone and cautioned them. When they become sick and helpless, 
they turn them out to die. I have known two cases where they have 
put them in empty houses and left them there to die. In one case I 
took the woman and had her conveyed to the hospital, where she 
died. I f9und her in a high fever, alone, in an unfurnished room. 
She was sitting in a corner, moaning. I round the party who hired 
the room and the party who put her there. I went for him, but he 
" got up and dusted." I haven't seen him since. The Chinese have 
some superstition in regard to persons dying in their houses, and that 
will probably account for the manner of treatment. They believe 
that to let one die in the house brings bad luck. 

Q. — Do you know anything about any Chinese gambling houses? 

A. — ^Yes, sir ; there are Chinese gambling houses around there. 

Q. — ^How many? 

A. — ^There are none just now, for they have been closed up ; but 
there used to be all the way from four to sixteen or seventeen. 
About three persons were engaged in each house, or forty or fifty 
engaged directly in the gambling business. 

Q. — ^What proportion of the Chinese on I Street do you suppose 
belong to the criminal classes; that is, engaged in prostitution, living 
off the fruits of prostitution, gambling, living oflF the fruits of gam- 
bling, petty larcenies, etc. ? 

A.— On 1 Street there are from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred of what we call " highbinders *' living off the houses of prosti- 
tution, and they are mixed up with the gamblers. You might call 
them hoodlums. They band together and make raids on the gam- 
bling houses and on the women, and make them give them money. 
They live in that way; always ready for a fight at any moment 
among themselves, and against anybody that may oppose them* 
Thev go together in gangs, and will number about two hundred. 
With the women, this criminal class will number at least four hun- 
dred, or one-fifth of the entire Chinese population of the city. The 
petty thieves, shop-lifters, etc., range with these highbinders, and go 
along picking articles from doorways, etc. On J Street one will 
probably go inside to buy something, when a confederate or two will 
walk off with a pair of pants or boots, or anything that can be 
carried off. 

Q. — From your experience, as an ofiicer, what effect do you think 
that population has upon the morals of this city ? 

A. — ^T don't think it has much effect upon the morals of this city. 

Q.— Why? 

A. — ^There are not enough of them. 

Q. — Do you know anything about any of the men being held in 
servitude, or under labor contracts? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q. — Do you know anything about any boys being diseased because 
of -the Chinese woman ? 

A. — ^Not for the last two or three years. During this time the ofii- 
cers and myself have been vigilant, and generally have driven these 
boys off the street when they came there. The Chinawomen have 
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the reputation of being diseased as a general thing, but of this I have 
no personal knowledge. 

Q, — Do you know of any cases of leprosy in this city? 

A. — ^There is one knocking around town somewhere — ^a man, I 
haven't seen him lately ; he was around Fifth Street. There was 
another here but he died, and this old fellow came here, I think, from 
Stockton. There are some Chinese in our hospital, but I do not 
know how many. 

Q. — Have they any respect for our oath? 

A, — None, sir. From my judgment^ after twenty years' experience 
as an officer, I can say that they will swear whichever way their 
interests run ; or will swear for any pecuniary gain — ^that is, the most 
of them. Of course there are some who are honest and straightfor- 
ward, but they are exceptions. As a population, the Chinese are 
largely criminal, when we consider perjury in the list. They are ready 
to do anything for their own interest and immediate advancement. 

Q. — ^Through the exertions of yourself and some other officers you 
prevented boys from going to these quarters? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Were these women always ready and willing to solicit these 
boys to enter their houses? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; whenever thev would come along. 

Q. — Stop at the window and knock for little boys passing ? 

A.— Stand at the door or window, and say, ^* Come in ; come in." I 
never saw small boys there ; never any boys less than thirteen or 
fourteen years old. 

Q. — ^Don't you think boys of that age too small for that offense ? 

A. — Not in California. They might be back East. I have found 
such boys in these houses and driven them out. I have also known 
cases where young girls, dressed up as boys, went to these places — out 
of curiosity, perhaps. 

Q, — Do you know any Christian Chinamen? 

A. — ^I knew one, 

Q. — How long since? 

A. — Several years ago, in San Francisco. 

Q. — Have you ever known of any Christians here? 

A. — ^No, sir ; nor do I believe that there ever was one made in 
California. 

Q. — Do you know of any Chinese mission here ? 

A. — Oh, yes. 

Q. — ^Who runs that mission — ^white people ? ^ 

A. — ^Yes, sir; a great many young ladies go their to instruct the 
Chinese. They instruct men only— men and boys. 

Q. — Do these young ladies ever attempt to teach the women any- 
thing? 

A. — No, sir. Go to the churches every Sunday evening and you 
can see them teaching the Chinamen. 

Q. — ^What are they teaching them ? 

A. — ^The Bible and all those good things. 

Q. — ^What effect does that teaching have on them? 

A. — It makes confirmed scoundrels of them. 

Q. — ^Do you know anything about any opium dens? 

A. — ^Most of their houses are so. They have places to smoke opium 
in almost every house. There are three or four places were white 
women went to smoke, but I have not seen any of them since last fall. 
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Q. — How are the Chinese, as a race, given to the vice of opium 
smoking? 
A. — About as much as American people to taking their regular 

Q. — You say that this Christianity they are taught makes confirmed 
scoundrels of them? 

A. — There are very few Chinamen I have seen — of course there are 
some exceptions— that become "Christians," and learn to talk good 
English, who do not become rascals. They go to these schools solely 
to learn English. I have heard Chinamen freg.uently say that they 
went to these places simply to "catchee English.'' I have asked 
them why they went, and that is the reason tThey have always given 
me. They laugh at the idea of being converted to Christianity. On 
one Sunday there was a Chinese missionary down on I Street, singing 
hymns, and directly opposite the Chinese were having their religious 
festival, commonly called " driving the devil out." There was an old 
Chinaman there, Billy Holung, wlio has been around here for twenty 
years, and turning to him I asked what the Christian performance 
was. He said it was a Christian church. I asked him what he was 
talking about, arid he said: "He is talking about Jesus Christ; he 
is damn fool — he never see Jesus Christ." There is a mission here, 
too. J do not know how many members it has. There are China- 
men who claim to be converted, who preach every Sunday on Third 
and I Streets. There are about fifteen or twenty of them, I think. 
A Chinaman leads it. I have not seen a white man there more than 
once since they went there. I do not believe in Chinese religious 
sincerity, so far as Cliristianity is concerned. 

Q. — Do the Chinese come here to stay? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — How long do they remain? 

A. — ^They slay until they gather so much money, and then they 
leave for China. There are some here who have made two, three, 
and four trips to their own country. 

Q. — What is considered a fortune among the Chinese? 

A. — Between two hundred dollars and three hundred dollars is 
considered a pretty good stake by the working classes. 

Q. — ^Are they satisfied to go back when they get that? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — ^What do the Chinese do around here? 

A.— They lease grounds and raise garden produce, principally for 
San Francisco. They work in the beet sugar factory, in the woolen 
mills, and in the flour mills. They also work as servants and farm 
hands. 

Q. — Bo you know of any who are making shirts or doing sewing? 

A. — I don't think there are over two or three places here where 
they do that kind of work. Nearly all of it is done in San Francisco. 

Q. — What are they doing at the sugar factory? 

A.— They are raising beet and making sugar. The company 
employs them so it can compete with Eastern white labor. 

Q. — Do you know anything about one portion of the Chinese sup- 
porting another? 

A.— That is done in this way: Servants working out are obliged 
to support those out of employment. Six or seven of them live in a 
room together, and to support those doing nothing those working in 
families are compelled to take grub from the houses. 
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. Q.— Do they steal? 
A.— Yes, sir. 

Ah Dan sworn. 

Mr, Haymond — How long have you been in California? 

A. — Almost ten years. 

Q.— From what part of China did you come? 

A. — Back of Canton. 

Q. — How old are you now? ^ 

A. — I believe I am twenty-eight. 

Q. — What have you been doing since you came to California? 

A. — Cooking in kitchens and working in restaurants. 

Q. — Have j'ou been living with Americans most of the time? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q, — Have you ever been interpreter in the Police Court? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q — Have you any fears about testifying here and telling all you 
know? Are you afraid? 

A- — I ain't much afraid. I came up here to swear, and I must tell 
all I know. 

Q. — Have ever any threats been made against you for testifying in 
the Police Court, or for interpreting truly? 

A. — Yes, sir; I am afraid because Chinamen got too much to gas 
about. Because one got convicted he think it all a put up job by me. 
In Sacramento City two interpreters killed. 

Q. — Do you know how Chinamen who come to California come 
here? 

A. — Yes. Some come themselves, paying their own fare out of 
money they have earned working out; when they have no money 
they borrow it, agreeing to pay a good rate of interest. Sometimes, 
where a man is honest, no security is required; but where ho is not 
good the lender takes a mortgage on whatever property he may have. 

Q. — How do the women come here? 

A.— Sometimes they come here when little young girls, and some- 
times they come here for husbands. 

Q. — Do you know whether any of them are stolen and brought here? 

A. — Some are, 

Q.— Do you know whether any are bought in China and brought 
here? 

A. — I guess there are some. I don^t know that they are owned 
here by Chinamen; but some men tell me they own women. 

Q.— Do they buy and sell these women here? 

A. — ^Yes; I believe that. 

Q. — How much does a woman sell for here? 

A. — Sometimes four hundred or five hundred dollars; sometimes 
more, sometimes less. 

Q. — You never sold any? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q.— What do they do with these women when they are sick and 
are goin.s: to die. 

A.— When these women get sick and unable to work and make 
more money, if they have friends, they are cared for; if they have 
no friends, nobody looks after them. Sometimes a woman gets and 
lives with one man; but if they can, the owners bring her back. If 
they can't get her back any other way, they sometimes kidnap her, 
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Q. — Do you know the six companies ? 

A, — ^Yes, sir; I guess so. They are to take care of Chinamen 
belonging to their own company. They have nothing to do w^ith the 
women. They deal only with men. They charge Chinamen so 
much, so as to buy building, just like Capitol, maybe, which the 
company owns. When Chinaman get into trouble, he gets taken 
care of; when he wants to go from one city to another, the company 
furnishes money, and he pays it back again. Suppose he don't pay 
it right away, he pays it after awhile. If he don't pay, they never 
kill nim. I have never heard anything of the kind. If a young 
man, able to work, wants to go to China, he must first pay his debts ; 
but if he is old and poor, and can't pay up, they let him go home. 
Each Chinaman pays the company ten dollars. This money is used 
to buy a house and pay expenses, same as white people buy a State 
Capitol. In case a Chinaman is injured by another Chinaman, his 
company tries to enforce the American law for the punishment of 
the offender. 

Q. — ^You say there were two interpreters killed in Sacramento? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; one was Ah Quong, and one Ah Gow. 

Q. — How long ago ? 

A. — ^I wasn't in California the first one; Ah Quong, two years ago. 

Q.— What was he killed for? 

A. — Because he interpreted in Court. Chinamen thought he ought 
to have American man get Chinaman clear. They thought he had 
power to do it ; but he couldn't do it, and they killed him. 

Q. — If you are interpreting in Court, and you don't get a man 
clear, will they kill you? 

A. — ^No, sir : I am not afraid when I do what is right. 

Q. — ^Have they threatened to kill you if you did not get Chinamen 
clear ? 

A. — No ; not yet. Sometimes they get talking on the street about 
gambling houses on I Street, and Chinamen blame me for stopping 
them. 

Q, — ^What do they threaten to do— threaten to kill you ? 

A. — ^Talking about killing me. 

Q. — Do you know District Attorney Jones? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did you tell him last week that some of them threatened to 
kill you? 

A. — Yes, sir ; some of them. A man came to me a few days ago 
and told me they were going to kill a Police Court interpreter, 
advising me to leave the city, because he said somebody would come 
and kill me; some men had put up rewards, and some men whom I 
did not know were coming from San Francisco to kill me. I Avas 
before the Grand Jury andexplained the game of " tan," and for this 
they put up the reward, and I am to be killed by three men from San 
Francisco I don't know. The reward offered for my life is five or 
six hundred dollars. I have heard of rewards of this kind being put 
up here and elsewhere. I have not seen any here, but have in San 
Francisco. They are in Chinese, and posted up, saying that these 
men will make agreement, if some man kill another, to pay the mur- 
derer so much money. These agreements for murder are red papers 
written in Chinese, and say they will give so much money on condi- 
tion you kill so-and-so, naming the person. If the murderer is 
arrested, they will get good counsel to defend him. If he is sent to 
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prison, they will pay him so much money to recompense him, and 
if he is hung they will send so much money to his relatives in China. 

Q. — Did you go to oflScer Jackson and ask him not to subpoena 
you, if he could help it, in the Hung Hi case? 

A.— Yes. I said to him, " I don't know about the case. If you put 
me on the stand, and it don't go as they want it, they will blame me." 

Q,— Didn't you tell him you were afraid they would kill you? 

A. — I did tell him so. 

Q. — You were afraid? 

A.— Yes, sir. I told Charley O'Neil some put up money to kill 
me. He told me not to fear— to keep a look out for myself. In case 
I testify here to all I know, I'm afraid they will kill me. 

Chakles T. Jones, sworn. 

Mr, Haymond— How long have you been District Attorney of this 
county ? 

A. — A little over two years. 

Q.— Do you have any diflGLculty in administering justice, where 
Chinese are parties? 

A.— During my term of ofiice I have had considerable to do with 
Chinese criminals, and always have great difficulty in convicting 
them of any crime. I remember well the case of Ah Quong, spoken 
of a few moments ago by Ah Dan. At the time I was defending three 
parties charged with kidnaping, and I had Ah Quong as interpreter, 
knowing him to be honest and capable. The circumstances of the 
case were these : A Chinaman wanted to marry a woman then in a 
house of prostitution. She desired to marry him, and he went with 
two of his friends to the house. She went with them. They drove 
out of town to get married, when the Chinamen who owned her 
heard of it, and started some officers after her. She was arrested and 
surrendered to these Chinamen, with instructions to bring her into 
Court next day. I had this man to interpret for me, being well satis- 
fied that she would swear that she was not being kidnaped. The 
next day the owners brought into Court a woman whom the defend- 
ants informed me was not the one at all, but another. The attorneys 
for the other side insisted that it was, believing the statements of 
their Chinamen to that efifect. The case was postponed for two or 
three days, when it was shown that the woman offered was not the 
one taken away. This interpreter told me they would kill him as 
sure as these defendants were not convicted. We went out of the 
Court-room, and he told me he was afraid to go on I Street. I told him 
he hadn't better go then, but I did not think they would trouble him. 
Half an hour afterwards he was brought back, snot in the back, and 
a hatchet having been used on him, mutilating him terribly. This 
was in broad daylight, about eleven o'clock in the morning, on Third 
and I Streets, one of the most public places in the City of Sacra- 
mento. There were hundreds of Chinese around there at the time, 
but it was difficult, in the prosecution of the case, to get any Chinese 
testimony at all. It happened that there were a few white men pass- 
ing at the time, and we were enabled to identify two men, and they 
were convicted and sent to the State Prison for life, after three trials. 
'They attempted to prove an alibi, and after swearing a large lot of 
Chinamen tney said they had twenty more. The Chinese use the 
Courts to gain possession of women. Sometimes it happens that 
where a man is married to a woman, they get out a warrant for his 
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arrest, and before he can get bail they have stolen the woman, and 
earned her off to some distant place. I have bad Chinamen come 
to me to find out how many witnesses I had in cases. If they found 
out, they would get sufficient testimony to override me. Before I was 
District Attorney I have had Chinese come to mo to defend them, 
and ask me how many witnesses I wanted, and what was necessary 
to prove in order to acquit. 

Q. — Do you often find that upon preliminary examinations and 
before the Grand Jury there is enougn testimony to warrant a con- 
viction, but on the trial these same witnesses swear to an exactly 
opposite state of facts? 

A. — Very frequently. 

Q, — To what do you attribute that? 

A. — I attribute that to the fact that they had tried the case in Chi- 
nese Courts, where it had been finally settled. I have records in my 
ofiiee of a Chinese tribunal of that kind, where they tried offenders 
according to their own rules, meted out what punishment they deemed 
proper, etc. These records were captured in a room on' I Street, 
between Fourth and Fifth. There was a Chinaman here who opened 
a wash-house on Second Street, underneath the Orleans Hotel. It 
appears that he was a member of the Chinese Wash-house Associa- 
tion, and that they had a rule that no wash-house should be opened 
within ten doors of one already opened. This new house was opened 
within the prescribed limits, and the association held a meeting. 
One of the charges was that he was in partnership with a white 
man — a foreigner, their rules forbidding any such arrangement, and 
they fined him, I think, thirtv dollars. The Chinaman went to Mr. 
Fratt, who told him he would protect him. Then they held another 
meeting, and, as was proved on the trial of these cases, they deter- 
mined that he should pay one hundred and ten dollars, or they 
would kiJl him. They sent out three of their number, and they met 
him on Third, between I and J. One had a knife, another a pistol, 
and the other one made a demand, telling him that if he did not pay 
one hundred and ten dollars they would kill him immediately. lie 
had sixty dollars in his pocket, and he gave them that. He went and 
told Mr. Fratt, and these three men were arrested for robbery. The 
society held another meeting, and the whole meeting was arrested as 
conspirators, these records being captured. I had them translated 
by an interpreter from San Francisco, and used them on the trial of 
the robbery cases. The records recite that the members enter into a 
solemn, compact not to enter into partnership with a foreigner; that 
thi^ man did so, and the company offers so many round dollars to 
the man who will kill him. They promise to furnish a man to assist 
the murderer, and they promise, if he is arrested, they will employ 
able counsel to defend him. If convicted, he should receive, I think, 
three dollars for every day he would be confined, and in case he died, 
certain money would be sent to his relatives. These records appearea 
in evidence and were admitted; also, a poster that was taken from a 
house, offering a reward for the killing of this man. This poster was 
placed on a house in a public street. Being written in Chinese, of 
course they alone knew its contents, and informed us of them. I have 
frequently had Chinese come to me with offers of pecuniary reward 
if 1 would let off some Chinese criminal. They generally come alone, 
but never broach the subject in the presence of white men. This 
man, Ah Bean, who keeps a store on the corner of Fifth and I Streets, 
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has done that. When he returned from China the first thing he did. 
on seeing me, was to say: "Charley, you District Attorney now, and 
I am very glad. We will make a heap of money. There is heap 
Chinese here. Some pay out too much to lawyers. Now, Avhenever 
a Chinese case happens you fix it up; Chinamen pay you so much 
money; you take half, I take half." They don't seem to understand 
that that involves moral turpitude. Being as careful as they are to 
have no white witnesses around when they make their offers, of 
course I could not convict them of bribery. This Ah Bean is a speci- 
men Chinamen, and would attract your attention immediately. He 
pretends to be higher than the rest of the Chinese here, and holds 
himself as much better than the balance. 

Q.— <)an you rely upon the oaths of Chinamen? 

A. — No, sir: not at all, whenever their interests are in the least 
concerned. They will swear whichever way they may deem most 
advantageous, irrespective of truth, justice, or honesty. 

Q. — Have you ever known a Christian Chinaman? 

A.— I have known Chinamen who pretend to be Christians, and I 
have heard them preach and pray. I think this Chinese Christianity 
is all a mere pretense. I would not trust a Christian Chinaman any 
quicker than I would any other but I would be a little more suspi- 
cious in that case, because they become sharper. 

Q._Why do they go to the Christian Sunday Schools? 

A,— They go to learn English. I have had Chinamen, who pre- 
tended to be very devout Christians, tell me that the only reason they 
went to Sunday School and church was to learn English without any 
expense to themselves. , . . ^, . 

. Q.— Suppose a Chinaman should assist the officers in bringing Chi- 
nese criminals to justice— would that be a dangerous thing for him? 

^,—i think it would. I am satisfied that they have their own tri- 
bunals, where they try all these cases. ^ , 

Q.—What chance have these women, who are held m prostitution, 
to escape? 

A.— They have a very small chance. 

Q. — In case of escape, do they ever resort to the Courts, in order to 
regain possession of the women? 

tiL '\c,'R sir 

Q.— Do you think the presence of Chinese in California tends to 
the advancement of Christian civilization? 

A. — I do not. , , , . 

Q.— About what proportion of the Chinese here belong to the crim- 
inil classes? 

X.— A large portion do, while I believe that every Chinaman will 
steal when he gets a chance. I believe the Chinese merchants here, 
in a manner, control the petty thieves, receive their stolen goods, 
and get them out of trouble when arrested. 

Q^_Do you think it possible to entirely break up these houses of 
prostitution and gambling in this city? 

A.— It would be very difficult. The Chinese resort to perjury in 
all cases, and many white men find it impossible to identify China- 
men. 

The committee adjourned until ten o'clock to-morrow. 
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ELEVENTH DAY. 

Sacramento, May 3d, 1876. 

James Duffy sworn. 

Mr. Haymond — How long have you resided in the City of Sacra- 
mento? 

A. — ^Since eighteen hundred and fifty-two. 

Q. — Do you know anything about the Chinese quarter? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q — j)^ y(ju know anything about the condition of their houses, as 
to cleanliness? 

A. — ^They are horribly dirty. I have never been in a Chinese 
house yet that wasn't more like a water-closet than a house. 

Q. — 1 ou are an expressman? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — How are the streets kept? 

A. — 1 street is very dirty. They throw a great many slops into the 
street and into the back yards, and between them all there is a ter- 
rible mess. 

Q. — Do they live as white people do ? 

A. — ^No, sir. You and your wife could not live where thirty of 
them live. 

Q. — Do you know anything of boys visiting houses of prostitution? 

A. — I have seen small boys visit their houses of prostitution. In 
one instance I saw a woman entice a boy of about eleven years of 
age into her house. I got a policeman, George Harvey, and had both 
parties arrested. The woman, I thinkj deposited ten dollars for her 
appearance, but forfeited it next morning. 

Mr, Donovan — ^Do you know of white people being discharged to 
give place to Chinamen? 

A. — I have heard white ladies say so. They said they would prefer 
white help, if they would work for the same price as Chinamen. 

Q. — Do you know of any boys being diseased by having visited the 
Chinese quarter? 

A. — No more than I have heard. 

Q. — ^What is the common report? 

A. — ^That no one goes there except he gets diseased. 

Q. — ^What is the common report as to truth-telling among the Chi- 
nese? 

A. — ^A Chinaman will tell a lie for ten cents, and swear to it. 

Q. — ^What is their character for honesty — are they generally con- 
sidered honest, or thieves? 

A. — There might be one in the city perhaps that would not steal, 
but you would have to look pretty hard to find him. I don't think 
there is a Chinaman in this citj'- that would not steal. They are all 
thieves, liars, and perjurers. 

Mr. Haymond— Why can they afford to do work cheaper than 
white men? 

A. — They can work cheaper than the white man, because they have 
no families to support, and therefore live much cheaper. Their 
living does not cost them over fifteen cents per day. Take a laboring 
man here who has a wife and two children dependent upon him, and 
his expenses at the very least are two dollars and fifty cents a day, 
and he must live very economically to make that amount do. Where 
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a white laboring man has no family, his necessary expenses will be 
from one dollar and seventy-five cents to two dollars a day. He can 
board for twenty dollars a month, and his washing, clothing, etc., 
will make up the balance. Most of the Chinese here wear clothes of 
Chinese manufacture, consume goods imported from China, and all 
their dealings are against the American interests. Where they do 
not board themselves, they can be accommodated — ^boarded and 
lodged — ^at houses in Chinatown for one dollar and fifty cents a week, 
and less. 

Q. — ^When Chinese become hopelessly sick, what do they do with 
them? 

A. — I know of cases where women, hopelessly sick, have been 
turned out to die of disease or starvation, or both. I have been with 
undertakers after the bodies of such persons. One we found alone 
in a wash-house, dead. There was no furniture in the room, and 
nothing for the sick woman to subsist upon. When a Chinaman 
dies, you can hardly get another Chinaman to touch the body, or 
even the coflSn containing it; and it is often a difiicult job to get any 
help from them at their funerals. 

James Coffey sworn. 

Mr, Haymond— How long have you lived in California? 

A. — ^Twenty-one years. 

Q. — What have you been engaged in during that time ? 

A. — Driving stage most of the time. For the last two years I have 
been on the police force in Sacramento. 

Q. — In what part of the State were you driving stage ? 

A. — ^All over. 

Q. — In the mining section ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Where they employed Chinese ? 

A. — A few. { 

Q. — ^What was the condition of the Chinese quarters in the various 
mining towns? 

A.— V ery poor. 

Q. — How do they live? 

A. — Most generally in tents, in those days. 

Q. — In communities by themselves? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Since you have been on the police force here, have you had 
occasion to visit the Chinese quarters? 

A.— Very often. 

Q, — In what condition are their houses, and how do they live? 

A. — ^They are in very poor condition, and the Chinamen live more 
like hogs than men. A great many are living in basements below 
the streets, except a few women who live on the first floors. 

Q. — Do you know anything about young boys visiting Chinese 
houses of prostitution? 

A. — I have seen several. 

Q. — Of what ages? 

A. — Twelve, fourteen, and sixteen years old. 

Q. — Do you know whether any of them have been diseased? 

A, — I do not. 

Q. — Do you know whether these women are owned or not? 

A. — ^They are bought and sold just like we buy and sell cattle. The 
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merchants here, who claim to be connected with the six companies, 
also claim ownership of these Cliinese women. 

Q.— Do you know what they do with these women when they 
become sick and helpless? 

A. — Some are taken care of, and some are placed in rooms by 
themselves to die. Then hardly anybody goes to see them. They 
are turned out to die. I have known two cases of that kind in China- 
town during the last year — one man and one woman. 

Q: — Have these women any chance to escape from this servitude? 

A. — It is very hard for them to escape. There is somebody on the 
alert at all hours of the day and night. When they do escape, the 
laws of this country are used to reclaim them^ in many instances. 
Sometimes they are arrested for trumped-up crimes, and sometimes 
taken back by force. 

Q.— What is your experience as to the reliability of Chinese testi- 
mony in Court? 

A. — It is not to be relied upon at all. 

Q, — Do the police have much difficulty in ferreting out crime 
where the Chinese are interested ? 

A.— Yes, sir. We do not understand their language, and it is 
impossible to get interpreters whom we can trust. 

Q, — Have you ever seen any Christian Chinamen? 

A. — ^I have never seen a really Christian Chinaman, nor do I 
believe that there is a single Chinaman who believes in the Chris- 
tian religion. I don*t think there is one in existence. I have seen 
Chinamen at Sunday Schools singing, and they say they go to learn 
the American style of religion. I have had a good deal of business 
with Christian Chinamen, and from my experience I have learned ta 
watch them more closely than I do the unregenerated. I have found 
them meaner and more unprincipled than the ordinary Chinese. 

Q.— Has this Chinese population a good effect upon the city, or a 
bad one? 

A. — ^Bad, I think. I cannot see any good that can come from it. 

Matt. Karcher sworn, 

Mr. Haymond—Ho\y long have you lived in the City of Sacra- 
mento ? 

A. — ^Twenty-five years. 

Q. — ^What has been your occupation during that time? 

A. — I kept a bakery for about fourteen years, and was connected 
with the police force for eleven years. * Daring four years I was Chief 
of Police here. 

Q. — Do you know that part of the city known as the Chinese 
quarter? 

A.— I do. 
, Q. — ^How do they live, and what is their condition as to cleanli- 
ness? 

A.— They live in small rooms, filthy, as a general thing— so much 
so that several times, when going in them, I have had to come out 
and vomit. They are as filthy as can be. 

Q.— Is there any difficulty in enforcing the laws of the State,, 
where the Chinese are parties? 

A.— There is a great deal — caused, first, by our not being acquainted 
with their language, and in the second place, the Chinese, as a gene- 
ral thing, will swear to anything. I have never yet come across one 
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that would not perjure himself where his interests were concerned. 
I did think at one time that I had found one that I could believe 
under oath, but I have changed my mind. I would not now believe 
one under oath, unless he were corroborated by other circumstances. 
I would want the corroboration to be proof in itself. 

Q. — Is that the general estimation in which Courts and juries hold 
their testimony ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know who own or claim to own the Chinawomen who 
are prostitutes here? 

A. — Merchants here, who pretend to be respectable — ^Chinese mer- 
chants, I mean. 

Q. — ^Are they buying and selling these women ? 

A. — That is my opinion, from my experience. 

Q. — How are they treated ? 

A. — ^Where one is young and good looking, and makes plenty of 
money, she is well treated. Those who are unable to make much 
are treated very badly. 

Q.— How young are the youngest that you know of as being held ? 

A. — ^I have seen them as young as fifteen years. 

Q. — What chance have they to escape from this life, if they desire? 

A. — ^They have very little chance? 

Q.— Why is that? 

A. — Because the Chinese will swear to almost anything, and if one 
is taken away by another she is simply run off to another locality 
to be sold into slavery again. Sometimes the farce of marrying is 
gone through with in order to get the woman, who may be beyond 
their reach. As soon as the newly-made husband gets possession of 
his bride he turns her over to her former owners. 

Q. — ^Do you know of cases where they have had Chinamen arrested 
and convicted of crime simply because they have interfered with 
them? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. The arresting officer and the District Attorney have 
to be very careful lest they be made the instruments of sending 
innocent men to State Prison. Sometimes, where several men are 
arrested, one will be offered whom we may convict if we will let the 
others go. Several men were arrested here some time ago for rob- 
bing Harper*s shoe store. These fellows put up a man who admitted 
that he was guilty, but I did not believe he had anything to do with 
it. These Chinese leaders offered to furnish me with all the evidence 
I wanted, if I would have a nolle pros, entered in the other cases. 

Q.— Do you know anything about their putting up offers of rewards 
upon walls and street corners, written in Chinese, for the murder or 
assassination of given Chinamen ? 

A. — ^Yes. Of course I could not read Chinese, but I secured some 
of these posters, and had an interpreter from San Francisco come up 
here and interpret them. They were rewards for the murder of some 
Chinamen who did something contrary to their laws. They have 
their own tribunals where they try Chinamen, and their own laws 
to govern them. In this way the administration of justice is often 
defeated entirely, or, at least, to a very great extent. I know this 
because I was present at a meeting of one of their tribunals about 
seven years ago. There were some thirty or forty Chinamen there, 
one appearing to act as Judge. Finally, the fellow on trial was con- 
victed and had to pay so much money, as a fine for the commission 
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of the offense with which he was charged. Generally, their punish- 
ments are in the nature of fines; but sometimes they sentence the 
defendant to death. In cases in the Police Court we have often 
found it difHcult to make interpreters act. They would tell us that 
they would be killed if they spoke the truth ; that their tribunals 
would sentence them to death, and pay assassins to dispatch thein. 
About two years and a half or three years ago, Ah Quong was killed. 
During the trial at which He was interpreter there were a great 
many Chinamen. I stationed oflScers at the doors, and then caused 
each one to be searched as he came out of the room, the interpreter 
having told me that he feared they would murder him. Upon these 
Chinamen I found all sorts of weapons— hatchets, pistols, bowie- 
knives, Chinese swords, and many others. There were forty-five 
weapons in all, I think, concealed about their persons m all kinds of 
ways. The interpreter testified in that case, and half an hour after 
leaving the Court-room he was brought back, shot and cut with 
hatchets. He was terribly mutilated, and lived only a few moments 
after being brought to the Station-house. The murderers were 
arrested, but attempted to prove an alibi, and had a host of Chinese 
witnesses present for that purpose. Although there were some hun- 
dreds of Chinese present at the time of the murder, the prosecution 
was forced to rely upon the evidence of a few white men who chanced 
to see the deed committed. We were opposed at every turn by the 
Chinamen and the Chinese companies. As a general thing it is 
utterly impossible to enforce the laws with any certainty against 
those people, while they will themselves use our laws to persecute 
innocent men who have gained their enmity. They seem to have no 
ideas concerning the moral obligation of an oath, and care not for 
our form of swearing. . . r^i • 

Q. — Have you ever seen any Christian Chinamen? ^ 

A.— Never. Some make a pretense of being Christians. 

Q. — For what purpose ? 

A.— Principallv to further their own ends in some way or other- 
get into the conficlence of families, where they are working— get into 
the confidence of the master or mistress and stay there for probably 
a year or two, and afterwards, if they have a chance, they rob them. 
Several instances have occurred in this town. , 

Q, — Don't you find this to be the case frequently : Robberies are 
committed in families; you suggest it is a Chinese domestic, and 
they protest against it, and afterwards you make proof of it. . 

A..— Yes, sir; that has occurred frequently. In one particular 
instance, a certain lady in this town felt very indignant that I even 
mentioned such a thing as that her Chinaman should commit a rob- 
bery. I had simply asked how long she had had the Chinaman. 

Q_\Vas she engaged in instilling Christianity into the Chinese? 

A. — ^She -^as engaged in that good work. 

Q.— And this was a Christian Chinaman ? 

A y^^g sir 

Q*— An(i you managed to convict him of the robbery, even to the 
satisfaction of that indignant lady? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— They are cunning and expert thieves ? 

A, — Yes, sir. 
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Q. — ^What is the character, as to truth and veracity, of these Chris- 
tianized Chinamen? 
A.— I wouldn't take their word for anything. 
Q.— Would they perjure themselves as readily as do the unchris- 
tianized ? 
A. — I believe so. 

Q, — ^What effect does this Christian teaching have upon the Chi- 
nese? . 

A. — ^It makes them keener and more conscienceless — ^worse in every 
way. They learn the English language, and the smarter they get the 
worse they get, and the more expert in thieving. I know Chinamen 
who have been here for a long time, and I cannot see that they have 
been improved by their contact with the whites. On the contrary^ 
they have learned all of our rascality and none of our virtues. 1 
don't think it is natural for a Chinaman to learn anything good. I 
have known one Chinaman a good many years. He was considered 
by a good many people, and is now. what they call a "way up" 
Chinaman — one of the better class. His name is Ah Bean. 
Q. — Is he a Christian ? 

A. — He pretends to be. He is rather smart — has learned tele- 
graphy, etc. 
Q.— He is the fellow who tries to bribe public oflScers, is he ? 
A. — ^Yes^ sir. 

Q:=— He is a way up fellow and a good Christian? 
A. — ^Yes, sir. At one time I thought he was a pretty good China- 
man, but now I don't think there is a worse Chinaman on I Street or 
on the Pacific Coast, because he has learned so much. The more 
they learn the worse they become. 

Q. — ^What has been the effect in this city of the employment of 
Chinese? Has it displaced white labor to any great extent in the 
lighter avocations? 
A. — Yes, sir; to a great extent. 

Q.— Do you think that they drive servant girls from their places, 
deprive them of an opportunity of making an honest living? 
A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— And has that fact added to the ranks of prostitution ? 
A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know of any such cases? 

A. — Yes, sir. I recall two very distinctly, where white girls have 
been driven to prostitution by being thus driven from their employ- 
inents. 

Q. — ^They first come into contact with these Chinamen in the 
honest walks of life, arid are then displaced by them. Next they 
meet them in the lower walks, and still the advantage is against 
them? 
A. — ^Yes, sir. That condition of affairs exists to an alarming extent. 
Q. — Then, instead of the presence of Chinese tending to the advance- 
ment of Christian civilization, it has a directly opposite effect. 
A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— It is claimed by the Chinese missionaries in this State that 
from sixty to one hundred have become Christianized. Taking that 
to be true, how many white people have been ruined by their pres- 
ence here during the last twenty-five years ? 

A.— The percentage against them is very great. Many more whites 
have been ruined in this city alone than have been converted in the 
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whole State, I do not think that Chinese become converted to Chris- 
tianity at alL I don't think it is possible, 

Q.— In San Francisco at an early day, and in Sacramento, there 
were few boys fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen years of age in the coun- 
try? 

Q.— An<i the places occupied by boys in other countries were filled 
by the Chinese? 
* A ^Tcz sir 

Q.— So that the result was, that when boys came along in the 
natural growth of the country there was no work for them to do? 

A. — ^That is correct. 

Q,— We have an element in San Francisco, and a small element 
here, known as hoodlums. Might not the growth of that element be 
justly attributed to the presence of this people in our midst? 

A.— I think nine-tenths of it may. In other countries boys find 
employment in this light work, but here it is done by the Chinese. 
Boys of tender age have been found in Chinese houses of prostitu- 
tion frequently. 

Q.— Would those boys be liable to visit the houses of white prosti- 
tutes ? 

A.— They would not be so liable. 

Q.— Why is that? , ^ ^ 

A. — ^The prices are higher, and boys of that age will not take the 
liberties with white women that they do in Chinatown. In addition 
to that, it can be said on behalf of the white women that they would 
not allow boys often, eleven, or fourteen years of age to enter their 
houses. No such cases have ever been reported to the police, while 
the instances where Chinese women have enticed these youths are 
very frequent. Some three years ago two boys, one thirteen and the 
other fifteen, were taken from a Chinese house of prostitution and 
brought to the Station-house. One belonged here and the other to 
San Francisco. I met the San Francisco boy about a month after- 
wards, and found him suffering from a loathsome disease, which he 
said he contracted in that house. 

Q. — Do you know what they do with their sick when they become 
helpless and unable to make more money ? 

A. — Put them iu some outhouse, or on the sidewalk, to die. 

Q. — ^Without food or bedding? 

A. — Generally. I have found men and women, both, in that con- 
dition. I have found them by accident, while hunting for other 
things— stolen goods, criminals, etc. 

Q,— You found women without food or drink, and without covering ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^And death would have come from disease or starvation, or 
both? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Is that the common way of disposing of these women when 
they become useless? 

A.— Yes, sir; if not the only way. 

Q, — ^They are less cared for than are useless domestic animals by 
the white race? 

A. — ^A great deal less. 

Q.— What is the general effect of the presence of this race upon the 
morals of this country? 
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A.— Bad. 

Q. — Is this population a criminal one? 

A. — Principally. 

Q — £)(j yQ^ know of any good tliat comes from their presence? 

A.— I have never heard of any, nor can I think of an3^ 

Q. — Leaving San Francisco out of consideration, have you ever 
known so many people, in any city, crowded together in the same 
space that they are crowded here? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Have you ever known as vicious a population concentrated in 
any other city? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — Do you know of any cases of leprosy here? 

A.— I know of one case of leprosy here. The leper is a loathsome 
looking object, and no one will dare to touch him. They will not 
receive him at the hospital, and there is no place at the Station-house 
for him. He could go into any store in this city and take whatever 
he pleased. « 

Q. — ^Would it be possible to close up houses of gambling and pros- 
titution entirely in the Chinese quarters? 

A. — I think that it would be an utter impossibility. To do it would 
require a police force large enough to have a man stationed on I 
Street every fifty or one hundred feet. More policemen would be 
remiired for the Chinese quarter than for all the rest of the city. 
Taking into consideration the present state of taxation, the extra 
expense would be more than we could stand. 

Q.— The Chinese are about one-tenth the population of the city? 

A. — Yes, sir. 



Q-— Do they pav one-hundreth part of the tax? 
A. — No, sir; I don't think they ; 



^ pay one-thousandth part. 

Q. — Do they own any real estate? 

A. — I do not know of any case. I have heard that one Chinaman 
owned a piece of land, but I do not know anything about it. 

Q.— Would the houses in which they live be habitable for any 
other class of people? 

A. — No, sir. A few recently erected might be cleansed, but most 
of them would have to be torn down and rebuilt. 

Q. — Tell us how they regard our laws and ordinances relating to 
health and fire; how they live; whether they buy things here or from 
Chinese merchants; whom thev have displaced, and what would be 
the effect of sending large numbers of them East? 

A.— They totally disregard the fire and health ordinances. They 
build fires in their rooms on the floor, under the sidewalks and on 
the sidewalks. The danger of the destruction of the city by fire is 
very great, especially when a north wind is blowing. The Chinese 
live together, fifteen or twenty in a small room, and do their cooking 
there and sleep there* This enables them to live upon probably ten 
cents a day, or seventy cents a week, while a white laborer would be 
under an expense, at the very least, of twelve dollars a week. The 
Chinese use Chinese clothing, live upon Chinese rice, and deal with 
Chinese merchants. The Chinese washerman has taken the place of 
the white washerwoman. He has usurped the place of the white 
girl in families. He has driven white laborers from the factories, the 
fields, and the ordinary work of laborers. He has invaded a large 
portion of our manufacturing institutions, displacing white labor, 
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male and feraale. He has been enabled to do this from the fact that 
he works for less than is necessary to support the most economical of 
white laborers. It has been stated in Eastern papers that the Chinese 
on this coast are abused, and that they are not protected by the laws. 
That is not so. It is because the laws have been well enforced in 
California that the people have stood this thing so long as they have. 
If we should send a population of this kind to any large city in the 
United States, and the workingmen should understand the character 
of the Chinese as we understand it, they would rise up and prevent 
their settling among them. 

George Hing sworn. 

Mr, Haymond— How long have you been in California? 

A.— Twenty-three years. I went home about two years and a half, 
and came back about nine years ago. 

Q. — What do you do now? 

A. — ^I keep store, and work for the railroad company. 

Q. — How many Christian Chinamen are there in California? 

A.— I don't know. There are probably somewhere near one hun- 
dred. 

Q.— Are they Christians, or do they pretend to be Christians? 

A. — Some keep it a long time. 

Q.— From what part of China did you come? 

A. — ^About two days from Canton. 

Q. — Do you know how these Chinawomen get here? 

A. — No. 

Q.— Do you know whether they are bought and sold here ? 

A. — No. 

Q. — How many Chinamen are there in California? 

A. — I think about one hundred and thirty thousand or one hun- 
dred and forty thousand. That is too much. China merchants don't 
like too much to come. 

Q. — Does the Chinese Government like to have these people come 
here? 

A. — I don't know. 

Q. — Do the six companies know who own these Chinawomen here? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q.— Do you know anybody that owns one? 

A. — No, sir. I am traveling on the road most of the time. 

Q.— How long have you been working for the railroad company ? 

A. — About eight years, 

Q. — If the six companies were to tell the Chinamen who own 
women that they must send them away, would they do it? 

A.— I think not. We have no right to say anything of that kind. 
I attend to my business, and don't interfere with anybody else. 

Ah You sworn. 

Mr. Haymond— How long have you lived in California? 

A. — ^Sixteen years. 

Q.— From what part of China did you come? 

A. — Canton. 

Q. — How long have you lived in Sacramento? 

A. — Thirteen years. 

Q.— What have you been doing in Sacramento ? 

A. — ^Keeping a butcher shop. 
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Q. — Do you know whether Chinawomen are bought and sold here ? 

A.— No. 

Q.— What do these Chinawomen do here ? 

A. — I don't know. 

Q. — ^Do many Chinamen bring their wives here from China? 

A.— Yes. 

Q, — How many in California? 

A. — I can't tell. 

Q, — How many in Sacramento ? 

A.— I can't tell how many— about two, three, or four here, I guess. 

Q. — ^How do they get these other women ? Do they buy them or 
steal them ? 

A. — ^I cannot tell. 

Q.— When those women get sick and are going to die, do they put 
them in houses by themselves, without food or water? . 

A. — In case a woman got no husband, and don't know enough to 
go to the hospital, they put her out that way. 

Q. — ^Why don't the Chinese companies take care of them when 
they are sick? 

A. — The company can't attend to much business of that kind. 

Q.— How many gambling houses were.there in Sacramento before 
this excitement? 

A. — I don't know. I am a business man and don't know anything 
about that. 

Q.— Did you ever gamble yourself? 

A.— Since I came back from China I never gambled. 

Q.— Where do you live? 

A. — On I Street, between Second and Third. 

Q.— Are there any women that live close to your store ? 

A. — ^Yes ; some family women. 

Q,— Do any other kind of women live there? 

A.— I can't tell. 

Q. — ^Are there any bad women around there? 

A.— I don't know. 

Q,_Do you know the meaning of the word " coolie" in China? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Do you know any Chinese Christians? 

A. — Some believe and some do not. 

Q.— Ho w many believe ? 

A. — ^I don't know. 

Q. — Do you know any ? 

A. — ^I don't know any at all. 

Q. — Do you know Ah Bean ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Is he a Christian? 

A.— He did not used to believe, but he does now. 

Billy Holuno sworn, 
r Mr, Haymond— Row long have you been in California? 
A. — Since eighteen hundred and forty-eight. 
Q.— What have you been doing? 
A.— The first time, mining. 
Q.— How long have you lived in Sacramento ? 
A.— Since eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 
Q.— What have you been doing in Sacramento? 
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A.— Worked in a saloon first time for an American man on Front 
Street— Pony Exchange. 

Q — H^w do these Chinawomen come here— the women that are 
prostitutes ? 

A. — ^I don't know. 

Q. — ^\Vho own them? 

A. — I don't know. 

Q.— Did you ever see rewards oflFered for killing men ? 

A. — Never heard of that. 

Q.— Do you know anything about Ah Quong being killed? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— What was he killed for? 

A. — I don't know. 

Q.— Who killed him? 

A. — I don't know. 

Mr, Xews— Did you ever buy a woman yourself? 

A.— No. I don't do that kind of business. 

Q.— Six years ago, when you were in the Pony Exchange, did you 
not buy a woman and give six hundred dollars for her? 

A.— Yes, sir; I bought me a wife. 

Q.— What became of her? 

A. — I own her. 

Q. — What is she doing? 

A. — Dressmaking. 

Q.— Where in San Francisco is she living? 

A. — On Jackson Street, up-stairs. 

Q.— How many other women are with her? 

A. — She is alone. 

Mr. i)onovan— What do you do for a living? 

A. — Keep a store. 

Q- — How often do you see your wife ? 

A, — ^Sometimes. 

Q.— Does she pay you what money she makes? 

A.— Yes, sir. The money she gets for dressmaking. I pay for her 
support. 

Q.— Are you married to her? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— Why don't you keep her in Sacramento? 

A.— 6he quarrels with me. 

Q. — Did you ever whip her? 

A. — No, sir, 

Q.— How much money does she give you ? 

A,— I pay sixty dollars every month. 

Lem Schaitm sworn. 

Mr. Haymond—Row long have you resided in California ? 

A. — About fourteen years, sir. 

Q.— From what part of China did you come ? 

A.— One hundred and fifty miles from Canton. 

Q.— Where were you educated in English ? 

A.— Down at Oakland. 

Q. — By whom ? 

A.— By Mr. Rowle, the Rev. Dr. Moore, and Dr. Gamble, 

Q»— How old were you then ? 

A.— I came here when I was about fifteen, 
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Q. — Did you have any relatives in California?' 

A. — Yes, sir ; my father was here. 

Q. — How long have you been in Sacramento? 

A.^— Pretty nearly four months. 

Q.— Where did you live before that? 

A.— I lived at the Bay. 

Q. — ^Where did you live in San Francisco? 

A. — Mostly with my father. When I wanted to study I went to 
Oakland. 

Q. — Are you a Christian Chinaman ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q,— How long since you first believed in the Christian religion? 

A. — ^Since about eighteen hundred and seventy. 

Q.— Have you tried to make Christians out of your countrymen 
here? 

A. — I tried that ; but it is very hard work to do it. 

Q. — Do some of them pretend.to be Christians when they are not? 

A.— Only those grown up fellows ; the young boys do not. Boys 
working around see the American customs, and we can instruct 
them in no time : but the old ones think Confucius' is the only good 
religion, and with them it is very hard work. 

Q. — Are there a good many Buddhists among them? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^None of them ever become Christians, do they? 

A.— They will not. They don't know anything about Christianity, 
and you can't make them understand it They never will take your 
word for it. 

Q. — ^You don't know of any Chinamen who believe in the doc- 
trines of Buddha that have been converted to the Christian religion? 

A. — ^Yes ; one or two, down at the Bay. 

Q.— How many Christian Chinamen do you think' there are in 
California altogether? 

A. — ^About four years ago we formed a Chinese Young Men's 
Christian Association at the Rev. Dr. Loomis' place. There were 
twenty-eight of us when we formed that society, but the number has 
grown up to about five hundred. 

Q. — Do 5'ou think that many are Christians? 

A. — I think about half are real Christians. 

Q. — Do you know how these bad women are brought here? 

A.— They are stolen and bought in China, and brought here, the 
same as we buy and sell stock. 

Q. — ^Their condition is a very horrible one, then? 

A. — Yes, sir: 

Q. — Do you know how they are treated ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. The parties who own them generally treat them 
pretty roughly. If they don't go ahead and make money the owners 
will give tjiem a good thrashing. 

Q.— Suppose you were to convert one of these women, would she 
have any chance to get away from them ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir ; they do down at the Bay. The Rev. Dr. Gibson has 
a Chinese Woman's Home; so has the Rev, Dr, Loomis. WJien a 
Chinese woman gets away and goes to either of these places she is 
taken care of and protected until she can do something for her liv- 
ing, or finds a respectable Chinaman to marry with, 

Q. — ^Don't they try to steal those women back? 
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A. — ^They can't do it. They would if they could, but they can't do it* 

Q. — How many are there, do you know? 

A. — ^I made inquiry about them about four months ago; twenty or 
thirty were at Gibson's, and fifteen or twenty at Loomis'. 

Q, — ^They protect them there? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Is it not very common, when those women try to get away, for 
the people who own them to have them arrested for larceny, and 
things of that kind ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.— They are held by fear of punishment if they try to escape? 

A. — ^Exactly. 

Q. — ^There are cases where Chinamen have cut them all to pieces 
with knives for running away, are there not? 

A,— I never have seen any, but this is what I have heard. 

Q. — They torture them? 

A, — ^Yes, sir. 

Q,— Do they buy and sell these women here? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^And hold them in slavery? 

A. — Exactly. 

Q. — Do you know anything about turning these women out to die 
when they become sick from disease, and unable to make money? 

A.— I have not heard of anything of that kind ; but when they are 
sick, and expect they are going to die, they are taken care of. 

Q.— The police officers here have testified that they have found 
these sick people where they have been left in outbuildings, without 
food or water? 

A.— I presume they do that. I have not seen any case of that 
kind, and I am not positive. 

Q. — ^You have not associated with these people? 

A. — I have not associated with them at all. I am sick of them; I 
got enough of them. 

Q. — ^You have seen the Chinese quarters? Do you think that it is 
good for the Chinese, or for the Americans, to have those people liv- 
ing as they do? 

A.— I think it is very bad for both Chinese and Americans. 

Q. — As a general rule, taking the one hundred and fifty thousand 
of them in California, they don't learn much good after they come 
here, do they? Don't they learn the vices of the country? 

A.— That is your own fault. No Chinaman can take a walk up 
and down the street unless you find an Irishman or a Dutchman 
strike them down. They struck one down and I told them I would 
have them arrested and put in the County Jail for six months. A 
great many Chinamen desire to learn to read and write English, and 
then also our methods of business, or any kind of work; perhaps 
the arts or sciences. 

Q. — ^They live very cheaply, don't they? 
• A.— They must live cheaply, sir. They have got to live cheaply, 
because they only get about fifteen dollars a month, or three or four 
dollars a week. 

Q. — A great many live in the same house? 

A. — ^Yes; a great many live together, because they have not got 
money enough to have rooms as you have. 
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Q _Do you know the house Dr. Gibson rents to them in San Fran- 

"^^ T— He didn't rent that at all. They come in there free. 

Q.— The house on Jackson Street, near the theater ( 

A.— That is our mission. 

O— He rents it to Chinamen, don the/ .,,.,,, 

A.-No sir. He has got nothing to do with it; he has no money 
to invest in that business. 

A.— I th?nk som?American rents to Chinamen, and the Chinamen 

rents to the Chinese, but don't know. x j *u + v„;i;i;..nr 

O -Suppose it was proven to you that Gibson rented that building 

to Chinamen, what would you think of Dr. Gibson? 
A,— I would think that he would be a very bad man. 
Q-It has been in testimony that he <ioes rent that buildin? 

Chinese, and that he makes a profit out of it. What do you think 

^ A — I think he would be a very bad man if he does that. 
q!— That is a very bad place, is it not? . . i ;i, , ^«^ t+ iq 

A —It is a very dirty place— enough, almost, to kill a man. it is 

so strong there that I canH go around Jackson Street now. 
Q.— It is in a very filthy condition? 

O — What lid you do before you went into the mission? 
A.— I was in the mines. My father owned some mines; but my 
profession was geologist and mineralogist. 
Q,— Did you ever study that profession mucn ( 
A •*— Yes sir. 

Q]_Where did you study it? . , 

A.— At home in China. I guess I know as much as any of them 

**Q -D7you\now whether the Chinese Government is in favor of 

'\^#isToW?rr Sf it, but the government can't help itself 
The policy of the Chinese Government has been exclusive. It desires 
to keep its people at home. This immigration is mostly from the 

^ Q^iSp^Jo?the°mass of that immigration was.stopned, do you 
thmk it would have any influence on our commercial relations witH 

otherp^rts of^CWj^? .^ immigration must stop. I say it is not only 
ruining the Americans, but it ruins the Chinese., Their wages, we 
notice come down every day. A short time ago Chinamen got thirty- 
Sx dSw month workinlon the railroad. What do they get now? 
Twenty-sTx dXrs per month-one dollar a day. This immigration 
must be stopped in some way. j^+„*u^ri,5 

Q.-Do you think, if proper representetions were made to the Chi- 
nese Government by intelligent Chinamen, as to the state of affairs 
here, they would willingly aid in stopping it-stoppmg this immi- 
eration of the lower classes here? +^j^;* if 

A —The eovernment, I am afraid, would not be able to do it. It 
has eighteen provinces, and a revolution in every proyince almost- 

Q.--5t is claimed that if we were to attempt to stop it ourselves the 
Chinese Government would be offended? , , 

A -No^they would not be offended; but they would be very glad 
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to do that, the same as I am. The Chinese Government would be 
only too glad to prevent their people coming to this country. 

Q.— What is the general opinion of Christian Chinamen with whom 
you associate in this State as to the policy or impolicy of having this 
Chinese immigration continue without any limits? 

A.— We think that this immigration must be stopped. It must be 
stopped in some way, and then we can look after those Christians 
educated in this country. We want to stretch forth our hand as far 
as we can so as to instruct them about a better world than this. 
That is our object, and a good many of them are going back to 
preach at home. Looking at this thing from a Christian standpoint, 
I think that Christianity is not advanced by this immigration, and I 
would give anything in the world to have it stopped. 

Q.— In the Eastern States, when we proposed to check this immi- 
gration, or to limit it to the better class of Chinese, we were met with 
this proposition: that Chinese immigration to this country would 
have the result of Christianizing China. I understand you to say 
that the immigration, such as is coming here now, don't tend to the 
advancement of Christianity ? 

A. — It does not. 

Q.— So it would be better^ then, from your standpoint as a China- 
man, to stop it, for by stopping it you would make more Christians ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— Do you know anything about the organization of the six com- 
panies, and what their purposes are? 

. A. — ^Yes, sir. The six companies see so many of our nation com- 
ing to this country poor that they try to provide for them; but 
lately they telegraphed to the Chinese Hospital at Hongkong not to 
Jet any more come here. We don't know how we stand here now. 
It is not friendly. There is going to be a row. Those who arrived at 
ban Francisco lately had not, of course, heard anything of this, but 
I think it will check immigration. I have heard Chinese merchants 
talk about this matter, and they say this immigration must be 
stopped if they want to live. They don't know how in the world 
they can stand it. 

S'TiL^^^* ^® ^^^ opinion of the Chinese merchants in Hongkong 
and Shanghai, and other Chinese ports ? Are they in favor of stop- 
ping it? ^ t- 

. A.— Those fellows at home have nothing to do with emigration 

from Hongkong to this country. 

. Q.— There is no fear that if we were to stop immigration it would 

interfere with our trade with the Chinese people? 

^i.^-T-'^i^"^ whatever. The Chinese merchants want it stopped, and 

the whole thing can be done in a friendly way. 

Q'— J^o you know anything about notices of rewards being posted 
up in Chinese quarters in San Francisco or here for the punishment 
of certain men— a notice of this kind: Five hundred dollars or six 
hundred dollars will be given for the assassination or murder of 
some Chinaman ? 

A.— I do. That is a Chinese custom. When members of a com- 
P^i^y do anything against the rules of that company they are pun- 
Jfhed. Suppose one member of a company comes to me and says: 

Go and steal a woman from a Chinaman," and I do so for Inm. 
Because I favor him, his enemies prove I stole the woman, and put 
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up a reward of five hundred or one thousand dollars to have me 
killed. That is the way they do. 

Q.— Do they post those rewards up publicly ? 

A.— I think not ; I think they do that in secret. 

Q.— Has it been your experience that those secret judgments are 
carried into execution ? 

A.— They pop it to you every time. , ,, ,. 

Q. — ^Almost every time a judgment is entered that a man shall die, 
and they offer so much money to have him killed, the man is killed ? 

A.— Exactly. 

Q.— They take every advantage? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— That is regarded as a death sentence? 

A.— Yes, sir. The man knows he has to die, but gets out of the 
way if he can. ^, , ,^ ,, ., , 

Q,_That makes it difficult for any Chinamen, if they are disposed, 
to protect women? 

A.— Yes, sir. , , . . ^ ^ ^ 

Q.— If a Chinaman takes a woman to the mission, that sort of a 
reward will be offered ? 

A.— Yes, sir; most likely. , . x . ^ ai_ 

Q.— Do you know of their custom of settling cases that get into tho 
Courts? For instance, a Chinaman is arrested for kidnaping one 
of these women. Do you know anything about their settling that 
among themselves and keeping the testimony away from the Courts? 

A.— I believe they do that. ^. u ^u *^i ^t 

Q,— They have some sort of a tribunal in which they settle this 
thing for themselves ? 

A. — Yes, sir. , ^ «. • x^i. • 

Q.— Have they a tribunal which punishes for offenses against their 

j^^_Yes, sir. For instance, suppose I should march myself out 
and kill a Chinaman. I am brought before the company and made 
to pay a fine. They take the money and send it back to the family 
of the killed party to support his mother. 

Q,_If you kill a member of the See-yup Company, the See-yup 
Company will determine, through this tribunal, that you shall pay 
so much money ? 

A y^g sir 

q!— Suppose you pay that money ? 

A.— Then I will be all right. 

Q.— They would not try to punish you by law? 

A "Mq sii* 

Q.— Suppose you refuse to pay the money ? 

A.— I must go through the American Courts. 

Q.— And they will convict you? 

A.— Exactly. , .„ . . . x ^t. 

Q,— If you do pay the money they will protect you against tho 

American laws? 

A.— They let the whole matter drop. 

Q. — ^And keep witnesses out of the way ? 

A yog gip 

Q[_It is impossible, then, to administer justice, under our laws, to 
this Chinese population? 

A.— Exactly ; it is impossible. 
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Q. — Do you know anything about Chinamen coming here under 
contract to work so long after they get here? 

A. — Yes, sir; when men have no money to get to California they 
borrow it and make a contract to work until they have refunded that 
money. There are very few cases where the lenders have lost any- 
thing, for the working classes of the Chinese, as a rule, keep all such 
contracts faithfully. When Chinamen desire to go back to China 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company will not sell them tickets unless 
they have a check or ticket from the six companies, or from the mis- 
sionaries. This is done to protect the creditors of the Chinamen liv- 
ing in this country. 

Q. — Do you know to what extent Christianity is being spread in 
China? 

A, — Very strong now. 

Q. — You are glad to see that, of course? 

A. — Oh, yes I glad to hear of it. 

Q. — Do you know what denominations are making the most con- 
verts? 

A. — ^The Presbyterians in Canton; but I think Methodists in 
Shanghai and Wong-bow. The Catholics are getting along more 
slowly. 

Q. — ^To what denomination do you belong? 

A. — ^To the First Congregational Church. 

Q. — ^Do you know how many Christian Chinamen there are in this 
city? 

A. — I guess about twenty-four. 

Q. — And how many in San Francisco? 

A. — ^Three hundred and sixty or three hundred and seventy. 
There are a little over one hundred running around the country. I 
think the genuine Christians in California will number about two 
hundred. 

Q.— Do you preach to them? 

A. — ^Yes; but I do not preach for a salary. 

Q. — Have you any other business? 

A. — My business is geologist. 

Q.— What do you do for a living here? 

A. — ^I have an uncle who keeps a store, and he is going home. He 
wanted me to collect his debts, and wrote to me to come up and stay 
with him for a while. 

Q.— Is he a Christian? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q. — ^How do the Chinese generally regard Christian Chinamen? 

A. — With a great deal of prejudice. This is because they know we 
are better than they are. « 

Q. — If the Chinese merchants here were to unite together, could 
they not give criminals up to justice if they desired? 

A. — I do not know. 

Q. — Can the six companies send lewd and improper characters 
back to China, or stop their immigration? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; in a measure, by advice, but they have no power to 
command it to be done. 

Sam Lee sworn. 

Mr. Haymond— How long have you lived in Sacramento? 

A. — I came back from the mountains a few days ago. 
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Q._What part of the mountains? 

q!— Have^ you ever seen rewards posted up— offering rewards for 
the murder of Chinamen? 

A.— Yes; in San Francisco. 

Q_What do those papers say? /s i, ,„ 

A.— Just put up to say they pay one thousand dollars or five hun- 
dred dollars to kill. 

Q.— Any names signed? 

A.— No, sir. . ni 9 

Q.— How do you know who will pay f ^ . 

X —They go and find out before they do it. 

Q — Do you know any Christian Chinamen? , _« „x^^ 

A —No sir I went to school once to learn something. I wanted 
to learn to speak English, and the American law. ^ 

O —What you understand by rehgion, then, is learning English ( 

A.— Learning American man's law and what the American man 
knows. 



TWELFTH DAY. 

Sacramento, May 4th, 1876. 

O. C. Jackson sworn. ^ n r^ ;o9 

Mr. Haymond— How long have you been in California/ 
A.— Since eighteen hundred and sixty-three. 
Q —How long have you resided in Sacramento ( 
A.— Since eighteen hundred and sixty-three. 
n —What is your present occupation ? 
A.— Regular police officer in the City of Sacramento. 
O— How long have you been connected with ihe forced ^ , 

A.— I have been an officer since eighteen hundred and sixty-nme, 
but not on the regular force all the time. 
Q_Are you familiar with the Chinese quarters of this city / 

A — "Yes sir 

Q;_What is their condition as regards cleanliness? 

A— It would be simply ridiculous to compare it with the white 
part of the city. It is filthy in the extreme. . ^„„^<. 

Q.-HOW do they live? Do many live in the same house? 

A.— They are packed in, three tiers deep. I have visited China- 
town hundreds of times in search of Chinese thieves, and have seen 
them stowed away head and feet together, m cellars and under side- 
walks, and all their suroundings of the most filthy character. 

Q.— Do you know how these Chinese prostitutes are held— whether 
in dayer^ ornot? ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ .^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ 

sold the same as horses and cows, bringing prices according to age 

and beauty. , „ x * jo 

Q _Do you know how they are treated r 
A— As slaves, and punished as the owners may choose. 
Q —What sort of punishments are inflicted? 
A.— I do not know, only from hearsay. ^u^„^A ^ 

Q.— What chance have these women to escape if they should so 

desire? 
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A,— Very little chance. Where they do get away they are generally 
caught and brought back to the owners again. 

Q. — Do they resort to the processes of our Courts in order to recover 
women who nave escaped ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; in a great many cases to my knowledge. They will 
swear out a warrant for her arrest for grand larceny or some felony. 
Sometimes it is sworn out against the man who has her, and some- 
times against both. As soon as they get possession of the woman^ 
they trifle with the cases until they fall through. It is almost impos- 
sible for a woman to escape. 

Q. — Do you know what is done with these women when they 
become sick, helpless, and incufably diseased? 

A. — Where they see that they will be of no further use to make 
money, they turn them out on the sidewalk to die. I have seen 
men and women also turned out to die in this manner. I have 
found dead men while searching for stolen property, and have had 
the Coroner attend to them. The Chinese are very superstitious in 
regard to sickness and death, and will have nothing to do with their 
unfortunate fellow-countrymen. A great many die in out-of-the-way 
places, abandoned by the Chinese, without food or drink. 

Q. — Do you know whether Chinese prostitutes have been in the 
habit of soliciting young bo3's of tender age? 

A. — I do not remember any cases of late occurrence. Since the 
present Chief of Police went into office there has been little of that 
business, as he has kept the places shut up. Previous to that, these 
women were in the habit of soliciting openly. I have seen in these 
houses boys of ten, thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen years of age. 

Q. — Have you ever heard of boys of that age visiting white houses 
of prostitution? 

A. — No, sir; I never knew of any such case. 

Q. — Do you believe the white women would allow it? 

A. — ^Noj sir. 

Q. — ^This is frequent in the Chinese quarter? 

A. — It has been. 

Q. — How is their testimony received in Court? 

A. — I would not believe a Chinaman under oath, for they will 
swear whichever way interest or prejudice directs. They are in the 
habit of compromising felonies and offenses. They have their own 
secret tribunals, where they try men for offenses. I was present at 
one of their meetings a short time ago, and they questioned me very 
closely regarding certain Chinamen whom they accused of furnish- 
ing evidence. This week, in the County Court, we had a trial of a 
Chinaman whom I arrested for stealing from the Congregational 
Church school-room. He was caught in the room by the Chinaman 
who keeps it in order, and held until I got there and took him into 
custody. There were three Chinamen there when he was arrested and 
searched, besides Mrs. Shane, the teacher. Two of these Chinamen 
begged the white witnesses on several occasions not to go to Court 
and testify, else they would be killed by order of their countrymen. 
In the Police Court they were not needed, and were not called. Two 
or three nidits before the trial came on in the County Court, this 
Chinaman, Fon Fon, came to my residence very much excited, and 
wanted me to go down town with him. I asked him what for, and 
he said the Ky-che-lung was holding a meeting, and he wanted me to 
go before it. He said they were meeting to make him pay one dollar 
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a day for every day this man had been in jail, or else hire a lawyer 
to get him out, saying that if the man was convicted and he did not 
pay this money he would be killed. He also said that he had not 
dared to go down I Street since the man's arrest. I went to the 
meeting of the Ky-che-lung and was questioned very closely. To see 
what they were up to I evaded their questions, and finally told them 
this man had nothing to do with the matter. This was what they 
were after, and one told me he did not believe me. On the trial the 
two other Chinese had disappeared, and an attachment had to be 
sent for Fon Fon. On the stand he perjured himself, declaring he 
knew nothing of things that occurred there the day of arrest. He 
was very much scared and doubtless acted under orders. The Chi- 
nese told me that the whole matter had been settled. The great num- 
der of offenses committed by Chinese among themselves are settled 
long before they come to issue in our Courts. They use threats and 
intimidation among themselves, but never towards the whites. 
Q.— Do you know anything about the murder of Ah Quong? 
A. — Yes, sir. That was as Mr. Jones stated. 

Q,— Do you know anything about the posting up of offers of 
rewards for assassinations? 

A. — I have had them, but of course could not read them. I have 
had them translated. They offer so much for the murder of a par- 
ticular individual, and agree to protect the murderer. ♦ 
Q.— Do you know any Christian Chinamen? 
A. — ^No, sir. 

Q. — ^Do you know whether the employment of Chinamen in this 
city, in the place of white girls, has led to the prostitution of the 
whites in any degree? 

A.— I cannot say. My oi)inion is that the presence of the Chinese 
tends to degrade the working classes, but I can't say that I know of 
any instances where white girls have been driven to prostitution 
because of the Chinese. 

Q. — ^How much a day can Chinese laborers of the lower classes 
support themselves upon? 

A. — They can live on ten cents a day. White men cannot board 
themselves for less than fifty cents a day. The Chinese evade all 
the tax they can. A poll tax receipt is passed around from one to 
the other, and they swear themselves clear of paying whenever they 
can. 
Q.— Do they import much of their food and clothing from China? 
A.— Yes, sir. They spend very little money with Americans. 
They come here, stajr until they get some money together, and then 
go home again. While they are here they are sending money home 
all the time. 

Q.— From what you have seen, do you think the presence of the 
Chinese here tends to the advancement of Christian civilization? 

A.— It has the reverse effect. It is also degrading to white labor; 
instead of learning good, they are learning vice. They are becoming 
educated only in thievery, and peijurjr, and everything bad. 

Q.— In the administration of justice, do the officers meet with 
any assistance at the hands of the more respectable portion of the 
Chinese? 

A.— They stand in the way of the administration of the law. from 
the head men down to the lowest thieves. They are a nation of 
thieves, the lowest being under the direction and management of the 
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more intelligent, who know the laws, hire lawyers, procure testimony, 
and act as receivers of stolen goods. When you are on I Street 
searching for information, you can't find a man but what will.answer 
to all your questions, "No sabe." Sometimes they put up jobs on 
their fellow-countrymen, and convict them of crime, whether guilty 
or not They have no respect for our laws, and consider them only 
of use in so far as they can use them to work their own personal 
ends. They settle everything in their own councils, and as the thing 
goes there so it goes elsewhere. , . • x x- **i,^i«™9 

O —What is the great difficulty m the administration of the law I 
A.— Our ignorance of their language; a,nd unless white witnesses 
are very faniiliar with Chinese faces, they have great trouble in iden- 
tifying them. Officers have no difficulty on that score, but others do. 

Charlbs p. O'Neil recalled. 3 1 1\. 

Mr. Haymond—'Do you know anything about the murder ot the 

first interpreter ^^ ^j^i^nged to the Ning-yeung Company, which 
broke off from the See-yup Company. He was considered as a pretty 



bad sort of man, for he was going after some Chinamen pretty lively. 
5 in the habit of assisting to make convictions, trumping up 



He was 

false charges, etc. ^ , o 

Q,— How do you know they were false r 

A,— They proved so to be afterwards. 

Q.— How was he removed? ^ i ;ii u;^ 

A.— They sent to China for a man to come here and kill mm. 
Letters were sent to this Chinaman at Folsom, where he was living, 
and also telegraphic dispatches, warning him that he was to be mur- 
dered. He immediately came to Sacramento City and went into a 
gambling house. He was sitting down, leaning over t^^^able, and 
this man that was to kill him was standing opposite This fellow 
walked behind the interpreter and shot him. As he fell, he shot hipa 
a second time, and then rushed to the street This was about six 
o'clock in the evening. He walked about forty steps up the street 
He then crossed the street and walked about one hundred and htty 
feet further. Then he threw his pistol in a doorway, went probably 
seventy-five feet further, and jumped down into a yard and disap- 
peared. He went to China and was there pretty nearly a year, when 
he came back and died in San Francisco just about the time we dis- 
covered his whereabouts. Before he did this kilhng he had gone to 
China. He was then sent for by the companies and came back, lie 
was in this State only three or four days when he killed his man. 

Mr. Donovan— What reason had they for wanting this man mur- 

^A%There was a white man murdered in Amador County by some 
Chinese in his employ. He was a Mr. Griswold, a wealthy ditch 
owner. The Chinese fled to MarysviUe. Ah Gow, the interpreter, 
was living there then, atfd he went to white men and said ihe mur- 
derers of Mr. Griswold are in a wash-house across the street. Arrest 
them, and we will make the reward." The men were arrfested, taken 
to Amador County and hung. That is why Ah Gow was killed. 
Q — Do you know what company brought this man out ( 
A —No, sir ; I only learned that from the Chinese a year after the 
murderer left. The head of one of the companies in San Francisco 
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was arrested for conspiracy, and brought to Sacramento. On the pre- 
liminary examination he was discharged. He was a very old man, 
and was the man who presided at the meeting at which the reward 
w^as offered for the muraer. 

Q. — ^Was he a Ning-yeunff man ? 

A. — ^No. Ah Gow was a xTing-yeung man. 

Q. — ^When was this? 

A.— Twelve years or more ago. Professional fighters are in the 
constant employ of the companies. These fighters committed several 
murders here some time ago, but we could not catch them. Several 
were arrested, but nothing could be proven. The Chinese told me 
that they had settled the thing in their own tribunals, and that 
ended it. 

Committee adjourned to meet in San Francisco, Monday, May 
twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, at eleven o'clock 

A. M. 



THIRTEENTH DAY. 

San Francisco, May 26th, 1876. 

F. L. Gordon sworn. 

Mr, Donovan—Do you know of any persons being killed among the 
Chinese by hired assassins? 

A. — I know of three. 

Q. — ^What is your business ? 

A. — ^For some years I have been publishing a Chinese newspaper 
in this city. I am not doing that just now. 

Q.— How long were you engaged in that business ? 

A. — ^Three years this month. 

Q. — Do you ever transact any business for these people? 

A. — Yes, sir; I have done mercantile business with them, print- 
ing, collections, etc. I have collected poll tax, and done general 
business with them, I have been frequently called from the city on 
business for Chinese. The last time was at Vallejo, in regard to a 
shooting scrape at the quicksilver mines three or four miles from 
that place. The Chinese sent for me to go there and look after 
things. When I got there I found that the trouble had resulted from 
an attempt made to shoot Ah John. Two men were arrested, and 
they sent to San Francisco and hired eleven others to go up and 
swear that they did not attempt to shoot anybody. Ah John then 
sent down and got fourteen or fifteen to swear that they saw the 
shooting. Two men were brought there to swear whom I knew were 
in San Francisco when the difiiQulty occurred. 

Q.— Dp you know of any cases where they have hired men to kill 
others? 

A.— Yes, sir. The first case I know of is that of Ah Suey, a mem- 
ber of the Wong-tung-sing Society. He did something contrary to 
their rules in regard to the collection of money. I was in Ah Suey's 
house the very day he was killed. He knew there was a reward 
offered for his death, and he had not gone out for some days. He 
told me he was going to collect some money, and would go to China 
in a sailing vessel. 1 told him I heard there was a reward offered 
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for his death, and he had better look out. During the day he went 
into Washington Alley thirty or forty feet, when he was shot in the 
back and instantly killed. 

Q. — ^Who offered the reward? 

A.— I heard that the society offered it I think the amount was 
eight hundred dollars. 

Q, — Have you seen rewards of that kind posted up? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; they are written on red paper. 

Q.— Mention some other cases. , 

A.— A Chinaman on Jackson Street was sent for by Chinamen, to 
whom he had loaned money, and was told that if he would go to a 
certain room on Jackson Street they would pay him. Two men 
waited for him there, and they killed him. 

Q—Was there any evidence of a reward having been offered for 
his death? , ^ . , , xi^ ^.i 

A.— I heard it spoken of in this way, before it happened : that there 
would be money paid for his death. I was in a house two days before 
the killing and there heard the matter spoken of. I am perfectly 
satisfied that his death was the result of a reward. 

Q.— Do you know of any other case? 

A.— There was a priest in Spofford Alley who was told that it he 
gave any testimony against other Chinamen he would be killed. He 
was badly cut soon after, but I think he recovered. Mr. Locke and 
myself waited two or three hours for the man to come to do the 
cutting, in order to arrest him. We knew the fellow who had threat- 
ened to do it. After we left the attack was made. 

Q,_'\V'hat was the date of these two murders? 

A. — ^I think one was a year ago in February, and the other was a 
month or two later. I know of a case where a woman was cut 
because she would not consent to be blackmailed. A Chinaman, Ah 
Chuck, went into a house of prostitution, and Chin Cook, a prostitute, 
borrowed his pocket knife, and, after using it, laid it on the table. 
In a few minutes he said he was going, and wanted his knife. It had 
disappeared from the table, and he said she would have to return the 
knife or pay him for it. He said it cost him one dollar and twenty- 
five cents, and he would come the next night for the money. Mr. 
Locke was sent for, and he told her to pay no attention to it; that 
the Chinaman was trying to blackmail her. She gave Locke two 
dollars and fifty cents, and told him to buy as good a knife as he 
could for the money. He did so, and she offered the man the knife. 
He refused to take it, saying his knife was a broken one and he didn't 
want a new one. She pawned some of her clothing for twelve dollars, 
but he would not take that. He then said his kniie was worth eighty 
dollars, and told her he would slash her if she did not pay it. He 
afterwards cut her with a knife. She screamed and tried to get under 
the bed, when he cut her again. Mr. Locke and myself found him 
on Clay Street and arrested him. The next day he was bailed out, 
when he went up there and cut her again with a hatchet. Another 
woman. Chin Woey, was cut in the head and arm and face for refus- 
ing to pay thirty dollars blackmail to two Chinamen, one of whom 
kept a gambling house and the other a wash-house. Locke and 
myself arrested the gambler, and he was bailed out. The next day 
he and two others laid in wait for me with iron bars. My revolver, 
however, frightened them, and they retreated. 

Q.— Was there a reward offered for your death? 
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A.— Yes, sir. There was a reward of six hundred dollars offered 
tor me, and one of two hundred and fifty dollars offered for a China- 
man in my employ. In March, of this year, I was told not to go to 
a certain house on Clay Street, or I would be killed. One day I went 
there, and was asked into a room where several Chinamen were— two 
with iron bars, one of whom had threatened to kill me. The door 
was locked after me, and these men advanced. I sprang to the door 
drew a pistol, and kept off the Chinamen while I unlocked the door 
from behind and ran into the street and escaped. Saw a notice offer- 
ing a reward for my death posted up in Chinatown. Cut it down 
and have the translation. It says that any man who wants to get 
rich suddenly can do so by killing me, for six hundred dollars will 
be I^aid for my death. It was authorized by the "Wash-house Soci- 
V ^* J 1 nad threatened to sue them and recover three thousand four 
Hundred dollars on a contract for printing, and they thought they 
could escape payment by murdering me. My Chinese servant knew 
of this arrangement, and was my friend, so they offered two hundred 
and fifty dollars for his death. 

Q. — ^What are " hatchet men?*' 
X ^--T I^'iS^tii^g 111 en; a class of men in Chinatown that can be hired 
to delend any house or store that is threatened, and will cut and kill 
indiscriminately. About a year and a half ago a store at Number 
JMme Hundred and Seven or Nine Hundred and Nine, Dupont Street 
was threatened. A riot took place, and hired "hatchet men'' broke 
into the store, shooting, cutting, and destroying. Some months ago 
a not occurred at Number Eight Hundred and Ten, Dupont Street 
regarding the employment of Chinese in shoe factories, and the reten- 
tion of wages. Store-keepers hired "hatchet men," and they fought 
the strikers. Nine were wounded, and fifteen or twenty arrests made. 
None were convicted. Know a large number of professional fighters 

Q.— What do you know of the character of the Chinese for honestv 
as a general r ule ? ' 

, AfT'^s far as I have seen, I think that Chinamen who act honestly 
do It from policy, and not principle. A good many Chinamen with 
whom I have been thrown in contact have been straightforward, but 
I bell ve that was only policy. 
CI? ~^? yo^ ti^<>w of any regular system of blackmail among the 

^ A.— Yes, sir; about three months ago three Chinamen went around 
to do their regular collecting. They belong to a society having its 
headquarters on Eoss Alley. They went around among Chinese 
prostitutes, and told them that a new Chief of Police had come in 
and, unless he received a handsome present, would shut up the 
houses, rhey collected from one and a half to five dollars from each 
one, and it was divided among the members of that society. 
Q-— How many Chinese prostitutes are there in this city? 
^ A.— About one thousand eight hundred. They are divided into 
two classes, one for white men and the other for Chinamen. With 
the white men prostitutes the Chinamen will have nothing to do 
saying that if a Chinawoman degrades herself by prostituting with 
white men she is too low for a Chinaman. 

^•^7^^ 7^^ ^^^ anything about money being paid to protect 
gambling houses? 

A.— Yes, sir. Some two years ago one of these Chinamen went 
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around among the gambling houses and told them that by paying a 
license of from eight to thirty dollars a month they could escape 
arrest; but if by mistake they should be arrested their fine would be 
paid from this money. If they did not pay this license they would 
be arrested, and their business broken up. Nearly all the gambling 
houses paid it, and these men went around for months collecting it 
A special officer went around to see that the collections were made. 

Q, — Do you know whether Chinese prostitutes are free or slaves? 

A. — They are owned sometimes by men and sometimes by -women. 
I know many cases of their being bought and sold. There are many 
leading Chinamen here who have shares in Chinese houses of pros- 
titution. Among them are Ah Fook, who has charge of the joss 
house at the head of St, Louis Alley; lee Yum, on Jackson Street; 
Him Lung Mok, who has a store on Dupont Street, nearly opposite 
Commercial. 

Q. — Do you know whether Chinamen sell their wives? 

A. — Yes, sir. I had a Chinaman working for me two and a half 
years ago, who got sick and out of money. He put his wife into a 
house of prostitution, and let her out for so much a month. After 
she had been there three or four weeks he sold her to the proprietors 
of the house. His name was Yung Sung. 

Q. — Is there any way for these women to buy themselves free? 

A. — ^Those in houses for white men have no chance: but those for 
Chinamen receive many presents of money, etc., which are for their 
own use. 

Lee Kan sworn. 

Mr. Pier son — How long have you been in California? 

A.— Since eighteen hundred and fifty-two. 

Q. — ^What business have you been in? 

A. — Interpreter for the Bank of California for nine years. 

Q. — From what part of China did you come? 

A. — ^From Canton. 

Q. — Do you know how many Chinamen there are in San Francisco ? 

A. — ^About thirty thousand. 

Q. — ^What class of Chinamen do we have here, as a general thing? 

A. — ^There are some merchants, but the most of them are laborers; 
we call them farmers in China. 

Q. — ^What do you mean by a coolie in China? 

A. — ^Those who are sold to slavery to some parties, to work for so 
many years. 

Q. — Do you know anything about the six companies in San Fran- 
cisco ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know the heads of those companies ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do all the Chinamen that come to San Francisco come con- 
signed to those companies? 

A. — ^They come by themselves. When they come here an inspector 
for each company boards the vessel and looks after them. 

Q. — Do you know of any Chinamen that come here under contract, 
to work until they earn their passage money? 

A. — Not with the six companies. They may borrow from their 
friends and relatives, and then, when they earn money here, pay 
them back. 
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Mr, Donovan — Do you know anything about buying and selling 
women for purposes of prostitution? 

A. — ^I know very little about that, for I am not in that line of 
business. 

Q. — Do you know any men engaged in that business? 

A. — ^I do not know whether I do or not. I have merely heard it 
talked about. 

Q. — Do you believe it to be true that women are bought and sold 
for purposes of prostitution ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know any Chinese Christians ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Arejrou one? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q. — ^Are these men real Christians, or are they only pretending to 
be? 

A. — I cannot tell. 

Q. — As a rule are they not such persons as would become Christians, 
or anything else, for a good position and a good salary ? 

A. — I cannot tell.' 

Q. — Would all of them become Christians for good salaries and 
good positions? 

A. — I guess so. 

Q. — Do you hear any of them say that Sunday School is a good 
place to learn English ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Did it strike you that they were more anxious to learn English 
than to get religious teachings? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do the Chinese respect this mission here? 

A. — I think so. 

Q. — ^Have the Chinese companies tried to stop the Chinese from 
coming here? 

A. — Over a month ago they had a meeting of merchants and com- 
pany men, and they sent a dispatch to China. A good many China- 
men had paid their passage money before they got the news. I think, 
from this time, there won*t be so much immigration, because the 
merchants have sent another dispatch to their agents or correspond- 
ents not to send any freight on vessels carrying more than one hun- 
dred passengers. 

Q. — ^About how many Christian Chinamen are there here? 

A. — ^Not more than two' hundred. 

Q. — Do those men discard the Chinese habit and costume? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q. — ^Do they wear their queues? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Are they more respected than they were before they became 
Christians ? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q.— Are they more honest? 

A. — No, sir. They only change their religion. They are no better 
than they were before, w^hen they were heathens. 

Q. — ^Are the Chinamen coming here able to get employment as 
fast as they come? 

A. — ^No, sir. 
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Q. — Have the wages of Chinamen been reduced very much during 
the last ten years? 
A. — Yes, sir. 

James R. Rogers, the oflScer detailed by the Chief of Police, at the 
request of the Committee, to collect statistics regarding Chinese in 
San Francisco, pursuant to the resolution of the Committee hereto- 
fore adopted, suomitted the following report: 

Gkntlbmbn; In compliance with the instructions received from your honorahle Committee, I 
have endeavored, in the limited time in which I was encaged in the matter (six day8)« to 
obtain and collect for vour information details relative to the diiTerent industrial pursuits which 
are either monopolized by the Chinese or are fast becoming so. From the fact that this class of 
our community have reduced the prices to what would be almost starvation to our white men 
and women, thereby showing the cause, in a great measure, of the lack of employment in our 
city, and the prolific cause of our young men growing up in idleness, and our women, in very 
many instances, driven to the last resort, of which our city will furnish abundant proof, these 
are matters of the most serious consideration. It would require, as will be apparent to your 
Committe-6, considerably more time to collect for your information reliable and thoroughly 
accurate data regarding the inroads made upon the difierent avocations whereby our citizens are 
gaining their livelihood; but, as before stated, the extremely limited time allowed me must be 
my excuse for giving the general summary which I have the honor to ofifer for your considera- 
tion. 

CiaAB MAKING. 

There are about three thousand three hundred Chinese employed in the business of cigar 
making, earning from forty to ninety cents, and perhaps in some instances one dollar per day. 
There are in the vicinity of two hundred and sixty places where cigars are manufactured, the 
larger proportion of which are carried on by Chinese, and a very small number where Chinese 
and white labor are employed conjointly. The number of cigars manufactured in the First Con- 
gressional District of California during the last twelve months, nine-tenths of which have been 
made in the City and County of San Francisco, and by Chinese labor, amounts to one hundred and 
twenty million five hundred and ninety-eight thousand. This includes about six million 
cigaritos. Deduct six million made by white labor, and the balance, one hundred and fourteen 
million five hundred and ninety-eight thousand, remains. Many of the cigaritos are manufac- 
tured from the butts of cigars picked up from the street, in front of cellars and bar-rooms, as 
can be seen gathered by Chinamen every morning on our public streets. These are again man- 
ufactured into material for smoking, and sold at the difierent Chinese depots at the rate of five 
cents per package, made up in the form of cigaritos. 

OF LAITNDBIBS. 

There are about three hundred scattered throughout the city, averaging five men each. Some of 
these establishments employ double sets of hands, and run day and night It may safely be said 
there are fifteen hundred men employed, exclusively Chinese, in Chinese wash-houses in this 
city, while as many more are employed at the larger establishments of the same nature which 
are carred on by white management. Kot less than three thousand men are employed in this 
business alone. 

PEDDUNG. 

About three hundred are engaged in peddling fi:uit, vegetables, and fish, while many others 
are engaged in going from house to hor.8e selling laces, tape, needles, pins, matches, cigars, and 
human hair, which our ladies use to adorn their heads; in fact, almost all the material sold in 
our small retail dry goods stores can be procured from Chinamen at your door, and at prices 
which those who are doing a legitimate business cannot possibly compete with. 

CLOTHING. 

There are about thirty manufactories of men's clothing carried on by Chinese, the men doing 
the main portion of the work, while the women do the light finishing. 

SUPPER VANUFACTUBIKS. 

Of these there are eleven, where large quantities of this article are made, the main work being 
done by men at the shop, and the finishing by Chinese women at their homes during the day \ 
in fact, nearly all of this article is from Chinese labor. 

SH0B3 AND GAITBRS. 

A very large number of men are employed and an immense amount of material manufactured 
into merchandise of this nature, of which m^ limited time does not allow me to give you the 
full details, but there is no doubt but what eight-tenths of the ladies' and children's gaiters and 
shoes made in this city are of Chinese manufacture. 
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HANUFACrURB OF LAOIES' AND CHILDREN'S UNDERWEAR. 



Shirts, night-dresses, chemises — in fact, every article of such nature — ^are being made up in 
large quantities by Chinamen and Chinese women; this to the dismay of our sewing girls, who 
vainly attempt to compete with Chinese labor. In very many of our retail stores where such 
merchandise as ladies' underwear is displayed for sale, the articles are the production and 
handiwork of a Chinaman, to the exclusion of the white girl, who, up to the present time, has 
made an honorable living by her needle. 

LODGING HOUSES. 

There are about thirty known as such, where Chinese herd in large numbers, while there 
are very many more places of a similar natuix). Very few of the domestics employed in fami- 
lies but what sleep in the Chinese quarter, sleeping in rooms containing from six men to twenty 
and forty, and even one hundred have been known to occupy a single apartment. Closed at all 
points, the atmosphere, upon entering one of these places in the morning, is beyond description. 
As a sanitary measure, this is a matter that should and has engaged the attention of the author- 
ities; and the law known as the "pure-air law** was passed by our Legislature as a purely 
sanitary measure, and for the protection of our citizens and the prevention of an epidemic. 
This law is being enforced by the Police Department. 

DOUBBTIGS. 

There are about five thousand Chinese employed as cooks, nurses, dish-washers, bed-makers, 
and waiters. These are employed by families, lodging houses, etc. 

HOUSES OF ILL-FAME 

Have been principally confined to the small streets and alleys in the Chinese quarter of this 
city, and comprise in number between one hundred and fifty and two hundred. These are 
occupied by a daas of inmates brought to this country for the purpose of serving a term of years 
as prostitutes. During the day these women, as far as practicable, are employed at the various 
branches of industry — ^as working on shirts, slippers, men's clothing, women's underwear, etc. 
As this class of operatives do not receive pay for this extra work, it must naturally work a fear- 
ful injury to the honest white girl who depends upon her needle for support. I need not 
describe in detail these places, or their disastrous tendencies upon our community, as the puhlio 
press, from time to time, have fully advised you in all matters connected with this branch of 
our Chinese quarter. 

THE HANUFACTUBl OF SHIRTS 

Of every description has been largely engaged in, and is being carried on extensively by Chi- 
nese, giving employment to both men and this class of women. 

OPIUM SMOKING. 

This habit had formerly been practiced by the Chinese almost exclusively, every Chinese house 
being provided with the drug, together with all the implements for using the article. Begular 
depots are also established, where opium is smoked at regular and stated prices, where parties 
smoke until insensible, then sleep off the deadly effects. While this was practiced among the 
Chinese alone, no particular attention was given the subject, but very recently not less than 
eight places have been started, furnished with opium pipes, beds for sleeping off the fumes, etc 
These latter places were conducted by Chinamen, and patronized bv both white men and 
women, who visited these dens at all hours of the day and night, the habit and its deadly results 
becoming so extensive as to call for action on the part of the authorities, and an ordinance was 



sight to any one who has anything left of manhood. 



THE PRACTICE OF GAMBLING 



Has been carried on very extensively in all its various branches. The many places where this 
vice has been carried on are now being kept closed by order of the Chief of Police— as far as 
practicable. 



THE DIFFERENT ASSOCIATIONS, 



Such as brokers, butchers, carpenters, employment offices, jewelers, watchmakers, r 
tinsmiths, barbers, josh houses, and, in fact, very many other matters connected with this class 
of our communitv, had I the time I should be glad to give you the details; but, as before stated, 
the excuse must be given for this short report which I offer you. 

KespectfuUy submitted, 

JAMES B. R0GEB8. 
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FOURTEENTH DAY. 

San Francisco, May 27th, 1876. 

Giles H. Gray sworn. 

Mr, Pier son — ^What official position do you hold? 

A. — ^Surveyor of Customs for the Port of San Francisco. 

Q. — How long have you occupied the position ? 

A, — About three years. 

Q. — ^Have you any data in your possession by which we can arrive 
at the number of Chinamen who have come to this country ? 

A. — ^The Custom House records will show that. I have here a pas- 
senger list similar to that carried by every steamer in the China 
trade, and certified to by the United States Consul. 

[Witness exhibited a passenger list similar to those carried by 
every steamer coming here from China, and which must be certified 
to by the United States Consul before vessels can clear. The list con- 
tains the names of the passengers, the sex, occupation, nativity, vil- 
lage or town, and whether they are free or hired emigrants.] 

The certificate of the Consul reads as follows : 

COKSUIrATK OF VHB UniTED StaTBS OF AmBRICA^ AT HONGKONO. 

I^ the undersigned. Consul of the United States for the Island of Hongkong and the depend- 
encies thereof^ do hereh^ certify that the within named persons, being inhabitants and sub- 
jects of China, to the number of eight hundred and seventy-six (876), are, each and all of them, 
free and voluntary emigrants, going hence to San Francisco, in the United States of America, 
on board the steamship Colorado^ of New York^ and that I am personally satisfied, by evidence 
produced, of the truth of the facts herein mentioned. 

Done in conformity with the provisions of the Act of Congress entitled an Act to prohibit the 
coolie trade, approved April nineteenth^ eighteen hundred and sixt^-two \ and an Act supple- 
mental to the Acts in relation to immigration, approved March third, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-five. 

Given under my hand and the seal of this Consulate, this fifteenth day of April, A. J>* 
eighteen hundred and seventy-six. 

[coNSULATB SEAL.] B. H. BAILEY, United States Consul. 

The majority of the emigrants, as shown hy these lists, are laborers, 
and it also shows that they are free. We do not permit a single 
Chinese individual to land here until this list is filed in the Custom 
House. There is a law of Congress which prohibits the coolie trade. 
This is section two thousand one hundred and fifty-eight of the 
United States Revised Statutes. Section two thousand one hundred 
and sixty-two provides for the certificate, and there are severe penal- 
ties provided for bringing passengers to this port without that certifi- 
cate. The Act of March third, eighteen hundred and seventy-five (page 
four hundred and seventy-seven of the session laws of eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-four-five) provides for the prevention of the 
embarkation of lewd and immoral persons, criminals, etc. The Col- 
lector of the Port is instructed to prevent their landing, if they should 
gain a passage, and return them to China in the ship which 
brought them. On the twenty-second of July last, the Collector and 
myself undertook to carry out this law, and we have thus far always 
detained the immigrants on board Chinese passenger vessels suffi- 
cients long to give parties an opportunity to make complaint in 
regard to any of them as belonging to the prohibited classes. We 
detain them on board twenty-four hours, but there has yet never been 
a single complaint, for there is no one here with sufficient knowledge 
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of the facts to proceed. The law is practically worthless, so far as 
this portion of it is concerned. When women come here, a letter is 
sent by the American Consul at Hongkong, inclosing photographs 
of the women, and saying that he is satisfied that they do not come 
within the prohibited classes. [Witness exhibits a large number of 
photographs of Chinese women received in this manner,] Before 
women are permitted to go on board ships, they must have photo- 
graphs taken at their own expense, and must swear to a certain state 
of facts. They must tell whence they came, where they are going, 
what their occupation is, whether married or single, why they go to a 
foreign country, etc., and produce witnesses who must also swear to 
a similar state of aifairs. If the Consul is satisfied that they are 
respectable women, tickets are sold them, and they come here. When 
they present his certificate here we cannot go behind that from mere 
suspicion. Since last July there have arrived here not more than 
two hundred and fifty women, but previous to that every steamer 
brought two hundred and fifty and upwards. Very few prostitutes 
come now. the majority of the women immigrants being family 
women. There is a difierence between the two classes, which an 
intelligent observer can generally perceive, and from my observation 
I think that, since last July, most of the women coming here are 
respectable. I have no doubt but that the importation of women 
for lewd and immoral purposes has stopped. The adoption of the 
•* certificate " system has had that efiect. If the same rules and regu- 
lations were applied to the men, I think it would practically stop 
their coming also. You might have a law passed providing for the 
payment of a heavy fee — ^say, fifteen dollars, twenty-five dollars, or 
even fifty dollars— to the Consul before embarkation, and then none 
but the merchants could come to California. After the laborers 
pay for their passage, they have nothing left, and can raise no more 
money. Such a law would be within our power to enforce, and 
would not be open to the charge of unconstitutionality. All the 
Chinese immigrants who come here land at the Port of San Francisco, 

On motion, a Committee of one, Senator Rogers, was appointed to 
make arrangements for obtaining photoeraphs of various parts of 
the Chinese quarter, for use of the Commission in the book now 
being printed. 

The Commission then adjourned to meet in Sacramento, at the 
office of Hon. Creed Haymond, on Wednesday next, at twelve 
o'clock M, 



FIFTEENTH DAY. 

Sacramento, June 3d, 1876. 

James Galloway, being sworn, made the following statement: 
My name is James Galloway; I am a lawyer by profession; age, 
fifty-eight years ; came to California in eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine ; have spent about twenty years in the gold mines of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains ; most of the time in the County'of Sierra, in and 
about Downieville, Forest City, Sierra City; also, a portion in Nevada 
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County. I was for a number of years a practical miner, and for 
nearljr all of the time in the mines, owner and operator. I am 
acquainted with the Chinese working in the mines, having employed 
Chinamen to work for me both in river and bank, or gravel, and 
occasionally in the tunnel diggings. I am also familiar with their 
habits, and customs, and character, as residents of the mining 
regions, and their modes of working in the mines. Their habits are 
not essentially different from those 1 have seen in the valleys. They 
generally, indeed I may say universally, live in the meanest kind of 
hovels, sometimes constructed of the old lumber of an abandoned 
flume, other time in a canvas tent, but in the summer or mining 
season in brush tents, put up with posts and poles, and brush thrown 
over them. They are dirty in their habits, filthy around their camps : 
generally living on rice, but occasionally indulge in fresh pork, and 
also in a nice fat dog. I have the word of Chinamen who worked for 
me that they eat dog meat. Have known them to buy these animals. 
Have known them to eat chickens that they knew died of disease. 
They wear the Chinese dress, except some of them have our style of 
soft hats and boots, but many of them still wear the broad Chinese 
hat made from cane splits and manufactured in China. Nearly all 
their ware is evidently Chinese manufacture and made in China. 
They have their own merchants in the mining camps, from whom 
they buy all their rice and tea, and salt stuffs that are brought from 
China. They have their own garden plats, on which they raise their 
own vegetables; and it is curious to see how soon they will produce 
a crop of fresh peas, beans, and lettuce. They plant the peas and 
and beans in hot sand, and when the sprouts are about one inch long 
they carefully take them up, wash them, and thus have not green, 
but fresh peas and beans sprouted. They eat green gourds and green 
pumpkins and green squashes. 

Many of them in the mining camps smoke opium. Indeed, I 
think, more in proportion to their number smoke opium in the 
mines than in the valley towns, such as Chico, MarysviUe, and Sac- 
ramento, where I have lived. They import to nearly all the mining 
towns or camps lewd women, who ply their occupation in the min- 
ing camps, and ask and receive the patronage of the whites as well 
as of the Chinese. As a class their character in the mines is that of 
thieves. They have often been caught robbing sluice-boxes, houses, 
and stealing chickens, and frequently convicted, and often punished 
summarily by the discoverer. Those who have worked for me I 
always made a practice of watching. They have no morals that I 
could ever discover, except in carrying out contracts. In Sierra County 
they have often been charged with murder, but they are cunning and 
hard to convict. From eighteen hundred and fifty-five to eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, there must have been several thousand in 
the Counties of Sierra and Nevada. They nearly all raise the dead 
bodies of their companions, and send them off, with the avowed inten- 
tion of sending them to China. 

Their operations in the mines have often been very profitable. 
These mines are nearly all worked by companies. Companies bring 
up scores of them and hire them out, or buy or locate claims, and set 
them to work on them. The company comes down in the evening 
and takes possession of the gold. These companies supply the rice 
and other provisions, tools, etc., for these fellow who work in the 
mines. When a person hires one or more of these Chinamen, it is 
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usual, if not universal, to settle with the head man of the company; 
and if you turn off one he will bring you another. They appear to 
control all their movements, and take their earnings as though they 
were their property. Companies often locate mines on their own 
account, but generally get some person to locate the ground, and then 
buy from them, and thus they think they get a better title. They 
work much poor ground, but have also worked many hundreds of 
rich claims, and have taken out a large amount of gold. For several 
seasons I resided on the banks o.( the Yuba, and used to see their 
clean-up, and know that for years several companies made as high as 
from four dollars to twelve dollars per hand to the day. They soon 
become good miners. They are generally sober, patient, and slow, 
but constant workers. The Chinese, for several years, worked more 
men along the banks and in the beds of the different forks of the 
Yuba River than the whites, and made more money than the whites. 
This money (so far as my opportunities enabled me to judge, and my 
opportunities were of the best) nearly all left the mines in possession 
or ownership of Chinamen. They have no property, or but little in 
mining camps, or in the mines, that is worthy of the Assessor's or 
Tax-gatherer*s notice. They get the gold and go scot free as a gen- 
eral rule. Nearly all the ground they have worked could now be 
Profitably worked by white labor— some of it would pay richly, 
'hey were not safe neighbors where they had large camps, and the 
whites were few. They are ingenious and imitative, and can work 
wet diggings as well, if not better than white men. In our mining 
towns they now occupy most of the domestic positions that women 
and girls did before their immigration to the mines. Many poor 
persons — ^widows, in some cases, with children — ^have been displaced 
by these Chinese laborers ; especially is this the case in the laundry 
business and cooking. I am not much prejudiced against them^ but 
did write some articles, in eighteen hundred and sixty-one and eight- 
een hundred and sixty-two, against the policy of our government 
allowing this pauper labor amongst us. Iwrote for my own paper, 
the Sierra Oitizen, taking ground that they were carrying away our 
treasure, and would never become citizens — ^would not improve our 
country by building, or in any way add to the material wealth of 
the State. This is still my opinion. They do carry away our gold, 
and without any power of our getting any revenue from them. From 
my observation, I would say their presence in the naines is as injuri- 
ous to our citizens living in them as in the cities, with this addition, 
that they carry away more wealth, and give less return, than in the 
latter places. Their morals are as bad. Their opportunities of com- 
mitting outrages upon persons, and violating rights of property, are 
greater, while their punishment is less certain— being more diificult. 

Andrew Aitken sworn. 

Mr. Haymond—Rovr long have you resided in California? 
A.— Since the tenth of August, eighteen hundred and fifty. 
Q. — Have you lived in Sacramento ever since? 
A. — ^No, sir. I have lived in Sacramento since the fall of eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three. 
Q. — ^What is your occupation? 
A. — I am in the marble business. 
Q.— What knowledge have you as to the efforts that have been 
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made on this coast by the Christian people to convert and bring to 
Christianity the Chinese people? 

A.— My knowledge, as far as I have assisted and observed the 
labors of others, is that it is beneficial. 

Q. — ^What is beneficial — ^what has been done ? 

A.— Teaching them to read the English language, studying script- 
ure, and quite a number have been converted to Christianity. There 
have been nine of them made members of the Presbyterian Church; 
of that number, one has died. 

Q. — For what length of time have you observed these matters ? 

A. — ^I have been giving my personal attention for about three years- 
two years and a half or three years. I have been the Superintendent 
of the Chinese School in the Presbyterian Church. That school is 
on the corner, of Sixth and L Streets, and is under the management 
of the Presbyterian Session. 

Q. — ^How long is it since it was established? 

A. — About two years and a half or three years. 

Q.— How many Chinamen are attending it? 

A. — On an average, about sixty last year; sometimes more and 
sometimes less ; mostly adults. 

Q. — Eight or nine Chinamen have been converted? 

A, — Nine joined our church, one died, and eight are now members. 
The first-named joined three years ago, and the balance within a 
year and a half. Generally, the same persons attend school regularly. 
There is a class that we call the " Bible class," composed of some six 
or seven, that are always there. 

Q. — Durinff the time that you have known of these missionary 
efforts have the members of the church been zealous, and has every- 
thing been done that can be done to bring about a conversion of the 
Chinese? 

. A.— Yes, sir. In the evening school they are taught to read, and 
m learning they are very quick and accurate. 

Q. — Do you teach them concerning any of the principles of the 
government? 

A.— No. 

Q:— Do they seem to know anything of them? 

A.^We have never attempted to do anything in that direction ; we 
merely teach them to read. 

Q.— Do you know of anything that could have been done by your 
church or its members, within the bounds of reason, towards educa- 
ting and Christianizing the Chinese, that has not been done? 

A. — ^I think a little more might have been done had we started 
years ago ; but since we started we have done everything that could 
be reasonably expected. I think our school is the largest school in 
the city. 

^ Q-— Do you know anything about the condition of the Chinese in the 
City of San Francisco? 

A. — Only by hearsay. 

Q.— What effect do you think this Chinese immigration would 
have upon California should it be continued to the extent that it is 
now carried— three thousand five hundred or four thousand a month? 
. A. — I do not think it would be beneficial, especially the importa- 
tion of so many lewd women; that is the greatest fault I see in the 
immigration of Chinese. I am not in favor of seeing a great influx 
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of Chinese any more than any one else, but those that are here it is 
our duty to try and elevate and educate. , ^ ^, ^, . i i j 

Q— If one hundred and fifty thousand of these Chinese should 
settle in California it would be necessary that they should be raised 
from their present condition? 

A ' ■ Yc3 sir 

Q*_What effect do you think their presence in this city has upon 
the morals of the community— do you think that it is good or bad, 
taking it as a whole? ', , , j ^u x • * i • 

A —I think as a whole that it has not been good— that is, taking 
the worst class. The majority are rather inclined to corrupt the 
morals of others. ■« .i i. u o 

Q.— Do you know in what regard they hold women 1 

A.— No. I never had any conversation with them in regard to 

Q— Taking the Chinese members of the Presbyterian Church, 
wlmt has been their conduct since— do you see any decided change 
in them? 
A.— Yes, sir. 

O, — ^A very material one? ^ .,. 

A— Yes, sir. They seem to have a great reverence for anything 

that is religious. They are very attentive to lessons and learn to 

have a regard for praying. They seem to have more respect tor 

prayer than even our own people. ^ *i.^„ u^v.^=f9 

Q.— How is it regarding their business relations— are they honest ( 

A.l^'I see no reason to doubt that. wi ^i_ • i. o 

O —Do you see any difference between them and the Chinese here.^ 

A —Yes, a marked difference. They do not associate with them, 

but keep by themselves. Those who are Christians associate with 

themselves or with white people. _ . -u * xv ^^^^^x ^4^ *Kie 
Q.— Do you know what their opinion is about the efiect ot this 
large immigration into the country? 

o'ZDo^you find in this city, among the intelligent people, any 
desire to resort to force or violence against the Chinese here ( 

A T^ * 

Q.— And the general impression is the impression you have? 

A — — "Y^p!^ sir 

Q— You express the general feeling, when you say that they are 
here and must be protected, and that it would be a disgrace to our 
country to have any attacks made upon them? 

A —Yes, sir. That would show them that we are no better than 
thev are 

Q.— Are there other mission schools in this city? , i* n « 

A.— The Methodist Church has one, and the Congregational folks 

Q_Do you know how many students are attending them? 

A ^^'M'q gir 

O — Do'you know how many church members there are ? 

A.— I think one or two belong to the Congregational, and one or 
two to the Methodists. , . . x • jo 

O.— How is your school and mission sustained f , ^ _ , . • 

A— The night school is sustained by the Board of Presbyterian 
Missionaries. Mr. Loomis sends me money every month to pay the 
rent and the teacher. 
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Q.— Can you fix about the annual expense? 

A.— One hundred and thirty dollars for rent; three hundred dol- 
lars for teacher ; porter, three hundred dollars; total, seven hundred 
and thirty dollars, besides light and fuel. About one thousand dol- 
lars a year is the cost of keeping up that school. 

9*~JS **^^*' ^^ course, you do not include the labors of yourself^ 
^ A.— Ihere is no one paid except the teacher. All the other labor 
IS voluntarily given. The gas is furnished by the church. 

Q— Are there any Chinese women attending that school? 

^•, o>?^,^- t^^®,^® ¥ ^^^ 1^*^^^ half-Chinese girl that comes to our 
regular Sabbath School. 

Q.— Is she living with a white family? 

A.— Yes, sir; but you could not tell but what she was pure white. 
, ^-"T^?^ do, not find any prejudice among the members of your 
church, to their education and advancement, do you ? 

A.— There is nothing said, but since this Chinese question came up 
some have absented themselves from school. Young men come in 
and listen to the singing, and I sometimes ask them if they wilf 
teach, but they refuse, saying they don't like Chinamen, or make- 
some such remark as that. 

Q.— Do you know anything about the missionary labors in China? 

A.— Only what I have read. I will say this, however, when the 
Chinese boys were admitted to the church, through the Session^ they 
underwent as clear an examination as any of our white people : in 
fact, they were more prompt with their answers in regard to tha 
scriptures and the plan of salvation by a Redeemer. 

Q.— Do they adopt the style of dress of white people? 
A.— No. I do not think that has anything to do with it. Every 
nation has its customs in regard to dress, etc. 
J, Q-^^liat is the employment of these persons that belong to your 

A.— Some are engaged in washing, and some are servants. 

^'7^^ y^" ^^^^ ^^^ *^oy are received by the Chinese who are 
not Christians? 

^^^ri^^^^f^^ persecuted a good deal, I will state that a boy living- 
witn Judge Curtis, and who died a year ago, was as good a Christian 
as ever hved in the world. He was the first Chinese member of our 
church. 

Q.— Do you meet with opposition from the mass of the Chinese? 
. ^-"7 y^^s, sir. During lastyear, last winter, they tried to kick up a 
tuss at the night school, on Fourth Street, and I had to get a force of 
policemen to protect the school. They came there, and made noises, 
and tried to prevent boys from coming in. Since I got the police, 
there has been no disturbance. 

^—"^^^^^^^pny^vis are not very well treated by the Chinese? 

A.— JNo. They are persecuted. 

Q.— Your converts do not associate with the mass of the China-^ 
men { 

rpk^'"?^^^ ^^ ^^* ^^^^ *^®°^ *^^^^ associates as they did formerly, 
ihey have to associate with them more or less, tlie same as we 
Christians associate with our kind. 

Q.— From the manner in which they are received they would not 
naturally associate with them? 

A, — No. 

Q.— Do they express any intention of returning to China? 
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A.— Some of them do. We had a colporteur here who returned to 
China with the determination to preach in his own country. Since 
he went away there is another young man who is filling his place 
and preaching in the Chinese language about five minutes every 
Sunday night to those who cannot speak English. Quon Loy was 
the teacher, and he had great influence among the Chinese. He was 
among them (continually, was an industrious man, and a good 
Christian, , , • . ., . i, 

Q.— Is not one of the diiHculties m the way of the conversion of 
Chinese their migratory habits— that is, moving about from place to 

place ? ^ ., i-v'xjjx-* 

A. — ^That would prevent more from uniting. One mtenaed to join 
our church last Spring, but he wished to go to San Francisco and 
unite with some of his acquaintances. I think it is a greater task for 
Chinamen to become Christians than it is for our own people, because 
they undergo more persecution and opposition amongst their own 

geople, so it is a sacrifice they have to make. I have found these 
hinese converts are very attentive to their duties, are present at 
communion service, and have as much regard for the solemnity of 
the occasion as any of us. . , , , , • i .i . 

Q,— Have they any idea of the principles under which this country 
is governed? 

A.— I do not know. .i . 

Q.— Don't you think it would be a good thing to educate them in 
that, in your mission schools? 

. A.— Yes, it would be. They seem to be very much taken up with 
reading, and, when they once learn, they read the papers. This 
Quon Loy writes as pretty a hand as you or I, and writes as pretty a 
letter as you would want to read. This boy, that hved with Judge 
Curtis, wrote a beautiful hand. ,.„..., tt -^ j dx x 

Q.— Senator Sargent has introduced a bill into the united btates 
Senate providing that hereafter not more than ten Chinamen shall 
be brought to this State on any one ship. What is your idea as to the 
passage of such a bill? , ...... . ,. . 

^ A.— I think it would be beneficial to restrict the immigration in 
that way. I believe in that fully. ,, , ,, 

Q_\Vhat is the opinion of yourself and other members of j'our 
church, as to whether the problem of converting the Chinese to 
Christianity is to be worked out here, or whether it could be better 
worked out by the converts you make here returning to their own 

country? , ,, .i ., ^ i 

A.— I think that if we could convert all those that are here, or even 
a portion of them, the balance would soon follow. A great many of 
those who are converted here will return to China and preach the 
gospel to their own people. The missionaries we send to China will 
not have as much effect as the Chinese converts we send there. I do 
not believe any of us will see the fruits of the seed we are now sow- 
ing. It takes years for anything of that kind to show itself. A great 
obstacle in the way of their conversion is the fact that a great many 
churches take no steps towards educating them at all. I know this^ 
that new ones coming to school don't know the first letter, and in 
three or four nights they know the alphabet. Their memory is 
remarkably clear, and their imitative powers are strong. Some- 
times they stand up to repeat the ten commandments without miss- 
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ing a single word. They can repeat the Lord's prayer and the creed. 
. We have the creed once every three or four nights. 

Eev. H. H. EiCE sworn. 

Mr, Haymond— How long have you resided in California? 
A.— Since February third, eighteen hundred and seventy-five. ^ 
Q. — ^What is your profession? 

A.— A minister of the gospel, I am pastor of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, in this city, 

Q. — ^State generalljr what efforts have been made by your church 
towards the conversion of the Chinese in our midst? 

A.— There are two classes of efforts being made in relation to Chi- 
nese advancement, one secular and the other religious, although they 
are blended to some extent. We have a night school on Fourth 
Street, taught by a member of our church, where the Chinese are 
taught to read, and are given the elements of an ordinary school 
education. We do not teach them anything about the principles of 
our government I 'believe that ought to be taught by the govern- 
ment. The government ought to sustain Chinese schools, and, as far 
as possible, modify the ignorance of the Chinese race. The persons 
attending our school are mostly adults. We think it is our duty, 
because the Board of Education has not thus far opened the public 
schools to the Chinese, to educate them, for we are convinced that 
Chinese immigration, if left to itself, will simply be a flood of heath- 
enism poured on American soil. It is, therefore, the duty of the gov- 
ernment to rise up and control it, and teach the Chinese American 
customs, and give them an education, in order to civilize them. Our 
mission night school simply aims to give them a purely secular 
English education. They must be educated or excluded, and I do 
not believe it is possible to exclude them. The result of the meeting 
of the Chinese and the American civilizations is that the Chinese 
will come to this country, no matter what measures are taken to pre- 
vent it. Their education is, therefore, a public necessity, and a move 
in the nature of self-protection. The burden of educating them 
ought not, however, to be thrown upon the State of California, but 
should be sustained by the Federal Government. 
Q.— It is exclusion on the one hand, or education on the other? 
A.— I will say that it is exclusion or education, and you cannot 
exclude them. 
Q-— You assume that it is a public necessity that they be educated? 
A. — It seems so to me. 

Q. — Do the Chinese come to this country to live? 
A. — No. 

Q.— They are here for some temporary purpose? 
A. — Yes, sir. 

Q— They do not come as other immigrants do? 
A.— Not as a rule, although there are some who come to live. My 
observation is very recent, and I can say very little regarding the 
civilizing effect of the contact with American manners and customs. 
I think, however, that such contact is good for them, and the best 
contact is generally found in these mission schools. Outside, they 
are not treated always as well as they should be, but the American 
people have the power to control and educate, if they will exert their 
strength. 
Q*— The church recognizes the universal brotherhood of man ? 
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-A..— Yes, sir. , , . ^ ._ ,, 

Q.— No State could recognize it, and exist; no family could recog- 
nize it, and live? ^, . , ^ , . ^1. • 

A.— It seems to me that the United States does recognize the prin- 
ciple of the brotherhood of the whole human race. , , 

Q._The State don't do that. Suppose you were to recognize in 
your family the universal brotherhood of man ? ^ t_ 

A..— We recognize that, in the family; it is not necessary for the 
whole world to be invited to the supper table. Some of us have 
pretty large families, and cannot all sit down at the same table. In 
regard to this matter of education, I will say, absolutely, that the 
State has a duty to educate the Chinese children as much as any 
other children. In regard to the religious education, I can corrobo- 
rate the statements made by Mr. Aitken. The members of our 
church have told me they have, at times, received persecution from 
their countrymen. A Chinaman sacrifices much to become a Chris- 
tian. Even in a worldly point of view they lose much/ for they lose 
friendship to a great extent, I believe in the sincerity of our Chi- 
nese converts, and should they do anything wrong, they woiild be 
disciplined just the same as any of our white menabers^ There 
seems to be a general misunderstanding as to what is a Christian 
Chinaman. Only those are considered so who have been baptized, 
and are members. A great many attend the school, but they are not 
Christians. The Chinese, at first, consider education and rehgion as 
synonymous, and when questioned will say they are Christians, when 
all they do is to attend school. They think that to be an American 
is to be a Christian, They call themselves Christians when they go 
to school. The church does not raise the question of how many con- 
verts are going to be made, how many are to become Christians, or 
what are to be the results. That does not affect us in the least; but 
it is a simple duty that we feel we owe, to teach them the Christian 
religion. The members of the church do not at all represent the 
sum total of the good influence exerted by our labors, nor would we 
consider Christianity in this country a failure because the jaajority 
of the people have not united with any church. I do not think the 
home missionary work is being neglected because church people 
labor for the heathen of other nations, for I have found the most 
zealous workers in regard to foreign missions are also the most zeal- 
ous workers at home. It is only a missionary religion that can live 
—all others decay. The religion of Brahma, Confucius, and Zoroaster 
are stagnating and dying, because they are not missionary religions. 
Buddhism and Christianity are missionary religions, and are the 
strongest on earth. i^ * ±x^ 

Q —"What is your opinion as to the influence of the church in tne 
East and in California? ,_ . , , x • xv -c^ ^ 

A.— I think its influence in California is not so great as in the East. 
The early immigration to California was not religious, and the church 
had to come in for the leavings. 

Q —Suppose you were to put one million Chinamen on tnis coast, 
and add to that number those already outside of the pale, what effect 
do you think it would have upon the present generation ? ^ ^ _ 

A.— As Abraham Lincoln said, "I will wait for the river before I 
talk about the bridge." ^ , ^ i -, rix ^ o 

Q^_Would we be as able to receive it as the older States? ^ \ 

A.— No, sir ; I believe that Chinese immigration, if left to itselt, is 
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a detriment to this country, and the only loop-hole is in the fact that 
it is a necessity— and whatever is, is right The outcome is going to 
be good for this country, and for the old country. There must, how- 
ever, be a conflict of races, and the final result is going to be benefi- 
cial. The effect of the presence of a certain class of Chinese here is 
more deleterious than the effect of the presence of the same class 
among our own people. Correspondingly bad classes among the 
white races would be less injurious to the community than bad 
classes among the Chinese. The moral effect is worse, but it is use- 
less to try to exclude them, and it becomes our duty to elevate their 
civilization. 

^ Q.— What do you think of Senator Sargent's proposition, restrict- 
ing immigration to ten on a ship? 

A.— I think it is rather idealistic. It would be difficult to limit 
It to ten ; but assuming it could be done, I should have no objection 
to it. 

Q.— Do you think that the church here has done as much as can 
be reasonably expected in this matter of the conversion of China- 
men—has the work been faithfully and efficiently done? 

A.— Yes, sir ; as far as I have seen the work, and I have seen it in 
San Francisco, here, and in San Jos6. I think it has been done faith- 
fully and efficiently by those who are working. I will not say that 
the church is doing all it could, but it is doing vastly more than the 
government could expect, and the government should be obliged to 
the church for carrying some of her burdens. 

Q.— In your efforts to convert Chinese, do you meet with much 
sympathy from the outside population ? 

^ A.— No, sir. The church meets with very little sympathy in' Cali- 
fornia. 

Eev. X H. C. BoNTE sworn. 

Mt. Haymond—Uow long have you resided in California? 

A. — About six years. 

Q.— In what part of the State ? 

A. — In Sacramento City, 

Q. — What has been your profession during that time ? 
^A.— I am Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
Eector of Grace Church, in this city. 

. Q.— Have you had occasion to examine the effect which Chinese 
immigration is having upon the people of this State? 

A.— Yes, sir. I have talked with the medical faculty in regard to 
the subject, and I have considered the question from a religious 
standpoint The general moral effect has been very bad upon the 
young of this country. My judgment is based upon facts I have 
gained mostly from medical men in this city. 

Q.— Men of standing in their profession? 

A.— The ablest and best. The general effect, according to all the 
testimony I have gathered, of their presence, has been deplorably bad 
m that direction. The conversion of the Chinese to Christianity is a 
consummation hoped for and believed in by every Christian. I have 
no doubt whatever of the power of the gospel to regenerate the whole 
Chinese Empire. But Christian men differ as to the method by 
which this result is to be accomplished— the precise manner of reach- 
ing the Chinese. In the opinion of many good observers who have 
made this subject a study, this great result is to be accomplished 
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through Chinese instrumentality, and in their own country; while 
others believe that China is to be reached through the conversion of 
the Chinese in America. The former believe that the character of a 
nation is not to be changed by mere preaching, but by a steady pro- 
cess of religious training and culture, under teachers of their own 
race. The missionary work of the past proves the fact that a heathen 
nation can be generally or permanently transformed only while in a 
settled condition, and while living in their natural surroundings. 
Christianity cannot be imposed upon China, but must be put into 
the Chinese; and this work will be slow until they undertake it 
themselves. The Chinese in California are not in a favorable condi- 
tion to hear the gospel. They are here simply for the purpose of 
making money, and as they find the great body of our own people 
engaged in the same enterprise, their love of money-getting becomes 
intensified by contact with our own people. They are, therefore, in 
a state of intense enthusiasm for gain, and sacrifice, like many of our 
own countrymen, everything for this one object. The Christian 
Church in California finds one of its greatest obstacles in this passion 
among our own people, and if it operates disastrously in the work of 
converting our own people it must be even more so in the Chinese 
work. Again, the Chinese now in this country are continually on 
the move, and it is almost impossible to keep up a continuous influ- 
ence upon any one of them. We have control of them only for a 
few weeks or months, when they go to localities where nothing is or 
can be done for them. I cannot see, believing as I do in the neces- 
sity of thorough Christian training, an opportunity of doing them 
much good while in this country. Even those who may remain a 
year or two in the same place live under conditions which neutralize 
our efforts. The Christian teacher gains their attention only for a 
few hours, while their old w^ays and ideas have their continuous 
attention. They learn lessons, hear sermons, and learn Christian 
songs, then return to their inaccessible dens, where they again come 
Tinder the sway of their old system. In my mind it is very doubtful 
whether a well-trained Christian could maintain his Christian char- 
acter under similar conditions. Again, the Chinese are very keen 
observers, and let nothing pass unnoticed. We teach them Chris- 
tianity, but they see our hoodlumism and crime, and wonder that our 
people reject a religion which we seek to give them. They easily 
discern the fact that the Christian people are in a small minority. 
The missionaries in all lands have found their greatest obstacle in 
their own irreligious countrymen, and here the same obstacle oper- 
ates with increased force. Under these circumstances we have no 
right to expect special results in the conversion of the Chinese who 
live among us. Besides^ the Christian Church in California is engaged 
in a severe struggle for its own existence. The nomadic habits of the 
people, their eager desire to make large fortunes, their lack of relig- 
ious training, weakens the church very materially. The mass of the 
people of California -came here at an early day, and they lived for 
many years without church privileges, and do not feel the necessity 
of churches as the people of older countries do. They do not stop 
long enough in their struggles to think that their early Christian 
training at home made them what they are, gave them their sense of 
right and wrong, imparted to them their great energy and hopeful- 
ness, and therefore they undervalue the church. For these and other 
reasons the Christian Church in California is very weak. The church 
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of the Pacific slope is not organized for the stupendous undertaking 
of converting the Chinese. The clergy are fearfully overworked, and 
besides, they have no special training for this peculiar work. The 
laity do not live long enough in a place to get into harness and learn 
the art of working among the Chinese. Besides, both men and women 
in California work harder than the people of any other country; are 
more intensely occupied, and have less leisure. The Christian Church 
of the Pacific slope is therefore unprepared for this great emergency. 
The church has done its best, but that is comparatively little. It is 
foolish for Christian people in the East to expect much, in the work 
of converting the Chinese, from the church of this country. In my 
judgment, the Chinese exercise as much influence among the people 
of this coast in favor of paganism as the church among the Chinese 
in favor of Christianity. The Christian Church will continue its 
work as long as the Chinese remain among us, but it will accomplish 
comparatively little, unless the church of the East throws its whole 
force into the work. The grand contest, which is to end with the 
conversion of China, must be carried on in China. The work in Cal- 
ifornia, I fear, only retards our final success in China. What they 
see of Christianity here, from their standpoint, must impress them 
very unfavorably. As a Christian minister, I take no part in this 
opposition to the Chinese. The Christian Church believes, of neces-^ 
sity, in the brotherhood of man, and works for the salvation of all 
men indiscriminately, because they are men for whom Christ died. 
But this is a doctrine which the State cannot at present administer 
or establish. The State is organized for the protection and develop- 
ment of local institutions, ideas, and interests, and cannot permit the 
presence of systems that threaten its existence. The church is organ- 
ized to establish the Kingdom of Christ throughout the world, and 
means to do it. The Chinese question is therefore mainly a question 
for statesmen, and must be determined from their standpoint. 

Q.— Do you think that the missionary work in California has been 
well and faithfully done, and that it has borne as good fruits as pos- 
sible, under the circumstances? 

A. — ^Undoubtedly. 

Q.— Do you know anything about the difference between the Jap-- 
anese and the Chinese ? 

A. — I have had more intimate association with the Japanese than 
with the Chinese, and there is certainly a very wide differenco 
between the two nations. 

Q. — ^Do the Chinese have any appreciation of a republican form of 
government? 

A.— I have never found one that had the faintest conception of 
what it was. 

Q. — How are the Japanese? 
, A.— They seem to have an instinctive knowledge of our institu- 
tions. I have read essays by even young Japanese girls, and they 
seem to have an instinctive insight into things as they are. As far as 
I have seen the Japanese, they have come to the conclusion that the 
secret of all our greatness is in the Christian religion. I talked with 
one of the most distinguished Japanese gentlemen that ever came to 
this country, and he told me that while they might carry over a 
great many of our fine arts and fine things, still they could not 
retain them unless they took our Christianity to sustain them. In 
dress and appearance, Japanese coming here try to imitate Ameri- 
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cans. They stop at hotels, etc., and live like Americans. I am 
utterly amazed at the difference between the Japanese and the Chi- 
nese. I am convinced that through Japan we are to work the con- 
version of China. 

Q.— What do you think of Senator Sargent's proposition to restrict 
immigration to ten on a ship? 

A. — It would certainly be a very desirable thing, if it can be done. 
If further immigration were stopped, I think that the churches, by a 
concerted action, could reach these Chinese here, and, perhaps, make 
our efforts in China of more avail. The nomadic habits of those 
here are a great drawback. There is scarcely a Chinaman here that 
has not been in from ten to twenty places on the coast, and it is very 
difficult to Christianize such roamers. 
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STATISTICS 

SHOWING THE AREA AND POPULATION OF THE CHINESE EMPIBEj OUR TRADE 
WITH CHINAj CHINESE POPULATION IN CALIFORNIA, ETC. 



The following is taken from the San Francisco Journal of Com- 
merce, a paper of high repute. The figures have been verified by 
the Committee: 

The area of the Chinese Empire is much greater than that of the 
United States, and about equal to that of the great Empire of Brazil. 
Next to that of Russia it is the largest in the world, and contains 
incomparably the greatest population— a population comprising at 
least one-third of the whole human race. 

The following are the latest estimates of area and population; 



Chma 

Manchuria 
Mongolia.. 

Thibet 

Corea 

Lienkbien 
Liaotong 

Totals-.-. 



Area^ Square 
Miles. 



1^534;953 

362,313 

1^288,035 

643,734 

90,300 

2,310 

2,982 



3,924,627 



Population. 



405,213,152 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
6,000,000 
8,000,000 

1,000,000 



425,213,152 



The area, population, and chief cities are as follows; 



Provincb. 


Provincial Capital. 


Area, English 
Square Miles. 


Population. 


Chih-li 


Pekin 


58,949 
65,104 
65,268 
65,104 

92,661 

72,176 
53,480 
39,150 

381,724 

154,008 

166,800 
79,456 
78,250 

107,869 
74,554 


28,114,023 

28,958,764 

27y260,22B 

23,037,171 

( 37,843,601 

134,168,059 

30,426,999 

38,888,432 

26,256,784 

(37,370,098 

18,652,507 

10,207,256 

15,193,135 

21,435,678 

19,147,030 

7,313,895 

5,561*320 

5,288.219 


Shan-tung 


Tse-nan-foo 


Shan-se 


Ta e- vuen -foo 


Honan . 


Kae-f u n tt- fbo 


Keaog-soo 


Nanking 

Gan-king-foo J 

NaU'-cba n sr-foo 


Gan-liwny 


Kiang-si I J 


Foo-keen -_ 


Fu h-cboo- too 


Che-keang -_. 


Han g^choo- ft h> 


Hoo-pih 


Woo-cbang-foo ) 

Chang-eha-foo 

Se-gan-foo ) 

Lan-choo-foo j 

Ching-too^lbo 


Hu-nan 


fihen-se -^ ^ 


Kan>suh 


Sze-chuen 


Kwang, or Canton 


Kwan g-choo-foo - 


Kwang-si 


Kwe-liu-foo ' 


Yun*nan _ 


Yu n-nan-foo 


Kwei-choo 


K wei* van ff-foo 






Totals 


1,534,953 


405,213,152 
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This immense population could send out one-quarter of one per 
cent, as colonists to our shores, and then equal in numhers all the 
white population of the Pacific Coast. Were they suiSciently civil- 
ized, well armed, learned, and intelligent, thejr could spread their 
rule over the world, and be as dreaded in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries as were the hordes of Atilla, Gengis-Kan, and Tamer- 
lane (all from Chinese territory), from the fifth to the fifteenth. 

The internal trade of China is immense, the foreign is compara- 
tively small— the exports being only about one hundred and twenty- 
five million dollars annually, while the imports, exclusive of coin 
and bullion, do not exceed twenty-five million dollars. The Chinese 
money of account consists of taels, consisting each of ten mace, or 
one hundred candareens, or one thousand cash. Three taels are 
•equivalent to one pound sterling, or four dollars eighty-six cents and 
sixty-five one-hundredths — one is therefore equal to one dollar sixty- 
two cents and two hundred and sixteen one-thousandths, while a 
cash is equal taone and thirty-one fiftieth mills nearly, six of them 
being about equal to a cent. These cash, made of copper, are the 
only coin current, gold, silver, and foreign coin being valued accord- 
ing to its weight and fineness. The principal weights are the tael or 
leang, one and one-third ounces avoirdupois; the catty, one and 
three-quarter pounds, and the picul, one hundred and thirty-three 
and one-third pounds. 

Our imports from China, as well as our exports thither, are, on the 
whole, constantly increasing, though there was a heavy decline in 
quantities and values of some articles in eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-five, as compared with the previous year, and though the quan- 
tity and value of tea and sugar imported has declined during many 
vears. 

The following tables give details for the past two years: 



IMPORTS. 



Articles. 



1874. 



Free. Dutiable. 



1875. 



Free. Dutiable. 



Cigars 

Cottee 

Hemp, raw 

Jute^etc 

Opium 

Eice 

Silk, raw 

Silk manufactured . 

Silkworm eggs 

Bpioes 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tin^ in bars, etc.— 
Miscellaneous 



$151,585 



626,424 



244,989 
1,570 
236,632 
139,746 
812,261 



$162,823 



209,336 



8,386 



1,096,400 

27,458 

115,679 



59,832 
481,273 



518,926 



612,385 



149,280 



Totals. 



$2,025,932 



$2,689,650 
2,025,932 



$1,040,365 



Grand total . 



$4,715,582 



$757,640 
'r,'i4i^462 
"lbM70 



183,656 



1,459,304 



$3,648,432 
1,040,365 



4,688,797 
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Totals. 



All Other 
Commodi- 
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Fish of all 
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The imports of the principal articles compare as follows for the 
two years: 



Aeticlks. 



Founds. 



Value. 



Tea, 1875- 
Tea, 1874- 



Decline 1875. 



Sugar, 1875- 
Sugar, 1874- 



Decline 1875. 



Eice, 1875-- 
Eioe, 1874 — 



Increase 1875- 



*Coffee, 1875- 
♦Coffee, 1874- 



Dedine 1875. 



Silk, 1875 . 
Silk, 1874 , 



Decline 1875- 



« Singapore and Hanila. f Increase. 



1,881,661 
2.828,670 



946,919 

5,528,529 
15,462,603 



9,934,074 

46,883,850 
31,645,636 



14,738,314 

751,192 
775,069 



23,877 



$518,926 
1,096,480 



$577,654 

$183,656 
481,273 



$297,617 

$1,141,462 
812,261 



$329,201 

$162,823 
151,585 



t$ll,238 

$315,706 
626,424 



$310,718 



There has thus been a decrease in the quantity and value of almost 
every article of prominence except rice and coffee, but the increase 
in articles of food and clothing consumed by the Chinese, and ot 
which they import the greater part, has almost made up for this. 

The exports of principal articles of domestic merchandise for the 
past two years compare as follows: 



Articles. 



Flour, 1875— barrels- 
Flour, 1874- - 



Decline 1875- 



Ginseng, 1875— pounds 

Ginseng, 1874 — *• 



Increase 1875 . 



Fish, 1875- 

Fish, 1874 - 



Increase 1875 . 



Quicksilver, 1875— flasks- 
Quicksilver, 1874 



Increase 1875 . 



Amount 



Value. 



109,302 
133,190 



23,888 

459,880 
373,272 



86,608 



8,712 
400 



8,312 



$671,271 
692,942 



$121,671 

$577,109 
414,937 



$162,172 

$458,027 
165,896 



$292,131 

$942,522 
90,117 



$862,405 



A slight decrease is here shown in flour, but an increase in every- 
thing else, and a remarkable one in quicksilver. This year the 
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increase promises to be still larger, as during the first quarter the 
exports of flour to China have equaled fifty-six thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-six barrels, valued at two hundred and thirty-six 
thousand six hundred and fifteen dollars and six cents, and those of 
quicksilver five thousand four hundred and thirty-four flasks, valued 
at two hundred and fifty-seven thousand nine hundred and two dol- 
lars and fifteen cents. If the exports of both of these articles to 
China continue in the same ratio for the remainder of the year, w^e 
shall have sent to that country in eighteen hundred and seventy-six 
as much as we sent in eighteen hundred and seventy-four and eighteen 
hundred and seventy-five together. 

The number of Chinese in the city and State has been variously 
estimated at from thirty thousand in the former and one hundred 
thousand in the latter, to ninety thousand in the former and two 
hundred and ten thousand in the latter^ respectively. To-day, for 
the first time, the Journal of Commerce gives accurate details of the 
arrivals and departures since eighteen hundred and fifty-two, obtained 
from official sources: 

Statement of Chinese passengers arrwed and departed at the Port of San 

FranciscOf California. 



Ybar. 


Arrived. 


Departed. 


1862 


20,026 

4,270 

16.084 

3,329 

4,807 

5,924 

6,427 

3,175 

7,341 

8,430 

8,175 

6,432 

2,682 

3,095 

2,^42 

4,290 

11,081 

14,990 

10,870 

6,640 

9,770 

17,075 

16,085 

18,021 

6,066 


1,768 
4,421 
2,339 
3,473 
3,028 
1,932 
2,642 
2,450 
2,090 
3,680 
2,792 
2,942 
3,910 
2,295 
3,111 
4,475 
4,210 
4,895 
4,230 
3,260 
4,890 
6,805 
7,710 
6,305 
625 


1863 _ 


1864 


1856 — _ 


1866 


1867 _ 


1858 


1869— - 


1860 _ 


1861 __ 


1862 


1863 . 


1864 


1865 


1866 


1867 


1868 ._. 


1869 _ 


1870 : 


.1871- __ _ 


1872 _ 


1873 .. 


1874 __ 


1876 


First quarter 1876* 






Total 


214,226 


90,089 
214,226 




Excess of arrivals 




124,137 







•The Hon.T. B. Shannon, Collector of tho Port of San Francisco, gives the number of arrivals and departures 
of Chinese at that port in the second quarter of eighteen hundred and seventy-six, up to June sixteenth, as 
follows: 
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Arrivals.. 



Departures.. 



-.7.096 
._1,120 



The exceaa of arrivals during the second quarter of the year eighteen hundred and seventy-six, added to the 
Journal estimates, would fix the Chinese pcipuUtion at one hundred and sixteen thousand. 

171 



The excess of arrivals over departures previous to eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty cannot be determined, but as the whole population in 
eighteen hundred and fifty numbered ninety-two thousand five hun- 
dred and ninety-seven, it is fair to estimate the Chinese portion at 
ten thousand. *This would give the excess of arrivals over depart- 
ures since eighteen hundred and forty-eight at one hundred and 
thirty-four thousand one hundred and thirty-seven, from which must 
be deducted the deaths, the births being so few and far between as 
not to form any element with calculation. 

The deaths among the Chinese population is about two per cent, 
per annum. At this rate the deaths since eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight would reach twenty-four thousand nearly, which, taken 
from the surplusage of arrivals over departures, leaves one hundred 
and ten thousand as the Chinese population of the coast, of which 
twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand are in this city. 

That the benefits expected to flow from the cheap labor of this vast 
multitude have not been derived can be easily seen. During their 
residence in the State they have earned one hundred and eighty mill- 
ion dollars, of which only a very trifling percentage has been spent 
here. Given instead of these one hundred and ten thousand Chinese 
one hundred and ten thousand white workmen, with their families, 
reaching three hundred thousand, and earning and spending sixty 
million to seventy million dollars a year, and see what a change for 
the better would occur. See the large number of merchants that 
would do a profitable business, the army of jobbers and manufac- 
turers and retailers that would be supported, the tens of thousands 
of houses that would be wanted, and the general prosperity that 
would flow from such an altered state of things. 



ASSESSED VALUATION OP PROPERTY BELONGING TO 

CHINESE. 

The Committee addressed circular letters to each County Assessor 
in the State, and from returns received, the assessed value of all 
property, real and personal, assessed to Chinese in this State, does 
not exceed one million five nundred thousand dollars. The rate of 
State tax is sixty-four cents on each one hundred dollars in value, 
and if the whole tax was paid, the revenue derived by the State from 
the property tax laid upon property held by Chinese would not 
exceed nine thousand six hundred dollars. 

The assessed value of all the property in the State is, in round 
numbers, six hundred millions. 

The total population of the State is about seven hundred and fifty 
thousand, and the Chinese population is more than one-sixth of the 

whole. . 1 i. XT. 

The Chinese population, amounting to at least one-sixth of the 
whole population, pays less than one four-hundredth part of the rev- 
enue required to support the State Government. 
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NATIVITY OF CONVICTS 

In the California State Prison, June Hth, A. D. 1876., 



United States, 

Alaska 1 

Alabama 6 

Arkansas 2 

California 155 

Connecticut 10 

Delaware 2 

Florida 12 

Georgia 4 

Illinois 6 

Indiana 7 

Iowa 1 

Kentucky 12 

Lousiana 12 

Maine 6 

Maryland 11 

Michigan 7 

Massachusetts 16 

Missouri 89 

Mississippi 2 

New Hampshire 2 

New York 163 

New Jersey 7 

North Carolina 2 

Ohio 22 

Oregon 3 

Pennsylvania 46 

Bhode Island -6 

South Carolina 7 

Tennessee 7 

Texas 2 

Vermont 4 

Virginia 10 

West Virginia 4 

Wisconsin 6 

Total i 600 
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Foreign, 

Austria 1 

Australia S 

♦China 198 

Canada 23 

Chile 6 

Central America 1 

Denmark 1 

England 49 

France 15 

Grermany 54 

Ireland 98 

Italy -.-•_ 12 

Mexico 39 

Portugal 6 

Peru 1 

Russia 1 

Sweden and Norway 10 

Switzerland 1 

Scotland 11 

Spain 6 

Wales - 3 

We^ Indies ». 5 

Newfoundland 1 

Total 545 

Summary, 

United States 600 

Foreign 645 

Total __ 1,145 



* The State appropriates ten thousand dollars per month for the support of the State Prison, the earnings of 
the prisoners falling that much short: of maintaining the Prison. It will be seen that the net cost to the State 
for each prisoner is about thiriy cents per day; and this without taking into ooosideration the cost of Prison 
buildings. 

The net cost to the State of keeping one hundred and ninety>eight Chinese prisoners in the State Prison is 
not less than twenty-one thousand six hundred dollars per annum, a sum twelve thousand dollars in excess 
of the whole amount of the property tax collected from the Chinese population of the State. 
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RESOLUTIONS 



XmAKIMOUSLT ADOPTED AT THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGBEQATIONAIi. 
CHQBGHES AND HINISTEBS IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 9iu, 1877. 



ADDRESS OF REV. S. V. BLAKESLEE. 



Resolved, That we, the pastors and delegates of the Congregational 
Churches in California, earnestly, deprecate and unqualifiedly con- 
demn all illegal measures and mob "outrages" upon the Chinese in 
our land. 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to the churches and all 
good men, most zealous and persevering efforts to evangelize those 
who are and may be among us. 

Resolved, That we express it as our conviction that the Burlingame 
treaty ought to be so modified, and such other just measures be 
adopted by the General Government, as shall restrict Chinese immi- 
gration, and shall especially prevent the importation of Chinese 
prostitutes, and so relieve us from impending peril to our republican, 
and Christian institutions. 



Brethren in the Ministry of Christ and Delegates of Cliurches in Genei^al 
Association of California: 

At your request, I am to discuss in this paper the subject of Chinese 
immigration to our country — its influence on our moral and 
religious interests. I am glad of the privilege and the honor you 
accord me in the case, but feel deeply the responsibility of the work 
you ask, for the subject is one of immense importance, whether viewed 
m its religious, moral, educational, social, civil, political, martial, 
or pecuniary aspects ; whether in reference to our own State or the 
whole nation, in the present or in the great future. Its proper treat- 
ment might well fill volumes ; yet I must condense all into pages. 

At the threshold of investigation, I am detained a moment oy an 
oft-uttered assumptive question, as if it were solid truth : There is 
a Providence in the whole thing ; why not leave the matter with the 
Lord and he will overrule all in bis purposes for good. Thisquestion 
implies that where changes impend in the rational and moral world, 
involving the possibility of great good or evil, Christians may care- 
lessly leave everything with God, and he will order all for the best. 
But this sentiment is false in theology, false in Christianity, false in 
reason and experience; for God requires that we deal with evil for 
its suppression, and with good for its promotion, as if all depended 
upon ourselves ; then afterwards, we are to trust the overruling of 
tne results with Him. He demands honest investigation, good judg- 
ment, and becoming action. Then may we leave results with Him 
in humbler assurance that he will bring all out for good, but never 
before. 

Therefore, Christian brethren, let us approach the subject of Chi- 
nese immigration with candor and all serious earnestness of purpose, 
ready to receive any rational inference from the evidence in the case, 
and to act accordingly, leaving, afterwards, the results with God. 

CHINESE IMMIGRATION, ITS INFLUENCE ON OUR MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 

INTERESTS. 

At the present this country is in its infancy — ^partly intelligent,' 
partly moral, partly Christian, partly honest, partly established in 
character, trying for itself and for the nations of the world a new 
experiment, that of an extended free republic, in which every 
citizen shall have an equal opportunity to make the government, 
through his vote, what he may chose to make it — ^noble, righteous, 
peaceful, Christian; or, base, corrupt, iniquitous, heathenish, and 
31 
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in anarchy, tending to ruin. It is immensely important that the 
good and true prevail. 

In the year eighteen hundred and eighty, or in about two years, 
our country will contain about forty-nve million of inhabitants. 
Now if, as a people, .we continue to increase as we have, regularly, 
for the last hundred years, namelv, one-third every ten years, then, 
in the year two thousand, we shall number over fourteen hundred 
millions of people. Our government will need all its public lands 
for these hosts of its own people — one hundred and forty million — 
in one-third of a century. There are those now living whose grand- 
children will then be in the full vigor of life. Humanly speaking, 
the whole pecuniary, political, social, moral, and religious character 
of these millions, for good or evil, depends upon the success or fail- 
ure of those who, at the present, are struggling for the right and the 
true. Brethren, in view of such facts, there is no influence bearing 
upon this vast futui^e of America but which should thrill the whole 
soul and being of the Christian with interest and zeal for the good. 
One such influence, of immense importance, we are at present con- 
sidering. 

Now, right over against our country, a little to the west, is a vast 
people — an ocean of men— four hundred millions of human beines— 
adverse to us in every attainable feature of character; confirmed in 
heathenish feelings, tastes^ prejudices, customs, and habits; differing 
from us in fixed peculiarities of life, in dress, in food, in dwellings, 
arts, language, race, color, government, and religion. And this 
numerous people are discovering that, in every respect, America is 
vastly more desirable for them than Cliina itself; and they are 
becoming eager to migrate here in multitudes, to locate themselves 
and their families permanently, with all their distinct peculiarities. 
Moreover, wealthy English and American companies have organized 
great mone5'-making plans for bringing millions — it is true — even 
millions — of these Chinese into our State, and into all parts of the 
Union; and they have sent out emissaries into China to induce the 
►eople, by every true and false story, to migrate here. Already two 
undred and fifty thousand have come, of whom over one hundred thou- 
sand remain. They are building cities after their own manner ; estab- 
lishing business after their own customs; carrying on operations 
after their own habits; putting up temples for their own heathen 
gods — enforcing a heathen religion after their own forms; organiz- 
ing a secret government to their ow^n liking, with laws after their 
own notions — ^instituting a police force — even with the death penalty 
to comp.el obedience; and building dens of debauchery and vice, 
the same as in their own region and shadow of death, w^hile every 
inducement is tried to wheedle men as victims into their nets. 

The tendency of all this is tremendously tow^ards evil ; towards vice 
and abomination; towards all opposed to the true spirit of Ameri- 
canism, and is very dangerous to our morality, to our stability, and 
to our success as a people and nation. Millions more of these Chi- 
nese must come if not prevented by any legal, or moralj or mobo- 
cratic restraint, increasing incalculably by numbers the evils already 
existing; while a spirit of race prejudices and clanship jealousies, 
and a conflict of interests must be developed portending possible evil 
beyond all description. 

J3ut, it is said, we will prevent this by Christianizing and elevating 
these Chinese, to make them fit to be citizens with us in the great 
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republic. Look at the facts in the case : Of the two hundred and fifty 
thousand who in twenty-five years have come among us, only two 
in a thousand have become nominal Christians, while of these, nearly 
one-half had before been trained in Christian schools by missiona- 
ries in China; leaving onl>r about one iti a thousand converted really 
in California. And this is in comparatively favorable circumstances, 
for as they come in larper numbers, they will the more eflectually 
support each other in their national peculiarities and vices, to remain 
a fixed, distinct class among us, confirmed in heathen immoralities 
with an influence in every respect tremendously bad. Surely, the 
prospect of their conversion is, humanly speaking, very small, and let 
not the Christian boast of what he is going to do. 

But still, every consistent effort for this purpose should be made. 
Christ commands it; our religion demands it; humanity demands 
it; the spirit of American benevolence demands it. By all means, 
let all be done which can be done to oi>en the dark minds of the 
Chinese to the truth and the blessedness of the gospel. Yet act not 
presumptuously, in the expectation of success, to encourage multi- 
tudes of these heathens to pour unchecked into America; for the 
future, inferred from the past, is very unfavorable indeed. 

Now, to all this add the certainty that in a few years — say twenty or 
thirty at the most— these Chinese, yet being heathen, must surely 
become enfranchised as citizens, to vote, hold oflice, sit as Judges of 
the Courts, enter the Legislature to make laws, and act equally with 
others to shape the government to their preferences, and this, too, 
while they retain their heathen religion, prejudices, vices, and clan- 
ish spirit. Then must the sons and daughters of Christians in our 
land be brought before heathen tribunals, by heathen marshals, to 
be tried as to their lives, liberty, and property, by heathen juries, 
influenced by heathen prejudices, the same as before juries of other 
nationalities. All this is inevitable fact and no theorj^ if the Chinese 
continue to come, for it is a principle and law of necessity, that if any 
class of people dwell permanently in a republic they must become 
free and equal citizens, or else the republic must be destroyed ; 
and the Chinese will be no exception to tnis law. The influence on 
our jpolitics, our laws, and our morals* on our educational and 
religious institutions ; on the stability and success of our government ; 
on everything now hopeful for America, I need not depict. The truth 
is evident that it must be awful. Yet more than this, for we have 
reached only a part of the evil, for here arises another most fearful 
difficulty in the labor problem. Let us look at it very carefully, for 
it is one of great aLd portentious possibilities. 

The Chinese, invigorated by necessity in their own land, are 
shrewd, active workers, but very cheap, debased livers. Their 
expenses are small; hence, when they come into competition . with 
the American laboring classes, they can in most circumstances under- 
bid them in everything, at whatever price w^ork is done. Take one 
simple example, illustrating thousands of cases: An American 
laborer, intelligent, refined, patriotic, Christian, with a loved wife 
and five children, is striving to support his family as an American 
should on the income of two dollars a day; whether he receives this 
from wages, or from the farm, the garden, or his manufactory, it is 
all the same. The family of seven is supported on the income of the 
laboring father. With his two dollars, he must purchase food, 
raiment, and habitation, and meet the expenses of Dooks, papers, 
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school, churches, and all other demands of American society* But 
now the Chinaman, living on meaner and cheaper food, dressing in 
meaner and cheaper clothes, dwelling in a meaner and cheaper house, 
with none of these society expenses, can readily do this work at one 
dollar and fifty cents per day. It is all as natural as that water runs 
down hill. The Chinaman, in the competition, will do the work and 
make much money by it. But the necessity is absolute, and the 
American family must live or die. The father falls in price to one 
dollar and fifty cents a dav, while all seven live poorer and sadder. 
Then the Chinaman readily falls to one dollar a day, lives as well as 
he wishes, and still makes money. Again, "to be, or not to be, that's 
the question," and the American must fall to one dollar a day and 
live more nearly. like a heathen — his wife and children. Soon the 
Chinaman will do the work for seventy cents, yet live to his taste and 
make money. 

Once more the necessity is on him and his to live or die, and the 
American, in sadness, cheapens his food, cheapens his dress, cheap- 
ens his dwelling, cheapens his reading, cheapens his religion, and 
cheapens his morals, with his whole family, and falls to sev- 
enty cents the day, when lo! the Chinamen falls to fifty, forty, 
or even thirty-five cents the day, and lives better, happier, richer, 
more safely, and with more liberty, than ever in his native home, 
and still he lays up money. Why, brethren, the truth seems like 
two plus two equal four. The illustration is a living reality'', taking 
place through all of California, and wherever the Chinese come into 
competition with Americans. This competition is inevitably 
destructive, forcing the laboring American down in habits and 
expenses of life to a level with or even below the Chinese. 
Already the support of our Christian churches, and the number of 
attendants at worship, are beginning to be seriously affected in this 
competition^ while it must be more and more so in the future. It is 
a fixed law m competition, that he who has the less expenses to meet 
can always underbid him of larger expenses. Hence the Chinese, in 
his less expenses, can always underbid the American unless the 
American will descend to the same level with him, in a cheap, 
wretched, uncivilized, unchristian manner of living. JBut this inev- 
itably involves similar degradation, immorality, and vice, or possibly 
worse. 

In thiswesee what able writers in the Atlantic States, to my surprise, 
do not seem to see, namely, one difference, at least, between cheap Chi- 
nese labor and cheap labor-saving machinery. The improved machine 
the American laborer can use to produce for himself more abundant 
comforts of life, laboring himself with it, and adjusting himself to 
it permanently with advantage. But he cannot thus adjust himself 
to the Chinaman and take advantage of him, being himself a 
laborer; for the Chinaman can and will always underbid him in 
work, leaving him only the chance of being an employer. But the 
employers must always be few in number; and while the rich and 
wealthy may advantageously do this, the great mass of manual 
laborers must be depressed into a condition and character like 
the Chinese. Hence, in free competition with hosts of Chinese 
migrating into America, I see, for the mass of our laborers, just three 
alternatives. Either they must starve to death, or they must fall 
to a level with the Chinese, or else they must themselves leave 
the country. Humanly speaking, one of these three becomes a 
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necessity — death, or degradation, or migration. Yet, in migration, 
there is no part of the world to which the American can go 
but what there the Chinese, in their numbers, can also advan- 
tageously follow him, and underbid him in work, while rich English 
and American navigation companies are ready to make monej" by 
carrying him there. Indeed, everywhere, and into every thing, the 
Chinaman — only give him time — can go almost or quite as well 
as the American, always underbidding him in work: in the gar- 
den, on the farm, among the fruits, gathering the vegetables, herding 
the flocks, driving the horses, arranging the barns, washing the 
clothes, making the garments, cooking the food, selling the meats, 
running the factories, building houses, constructing railroads — in 
everything. Yes, only give him a little time, and by his numbers 
he will compete, and successfully, too, at the ballot-box, in the 
Judge's bench, in the legislative halls, in the schools of instruction, 
everywhere. He will also carry his own religion with him, with 
all its attendant influences, and clannish results. Everywhere, 
only allow a little time, and let the Chinese freely come, and all 
this is as inevitable as the rolling of the spheres. Four hundred 
millions of cheap laboring Chinese, with English and American 
wealth organized for its own increase by bringing them into this 
country! The results are certain. Even this very summer they 
have been coming some months at the rate of forty thousand per 
annum, and the more they come the more the country seems to them 
like their old home, attracting more and more to come; till, having 
their families, they will permanently remain to render America a 
new China; perhaps to suri)ass the old in inhabitants, as now 
America surpasses old England. They certainljr will come in mil- 
lions if unrestrained by either law or fear, with all the baneful 
results we have considered, unless they become Christians and be 
Americanized. But of this there is only little hope. One or two 
among a thousand in the time of twenty-five years is not an encour- 
aging estimate, when a hundred thousand shall come in a year. 

Moreover, converts are not all on one side; for an able deacon of a 
leading Congregational Church in San Francisco has written me, that 
where Americans have converted one Chinaman to Christianity, the 
Chinese, he believes, have converted ten Americans to real heathen- 
ism. Their dens of infamy, and of gambling, and of opium, are 
numerous in our cities and country towns, and various efforts are 
made for filling them with victims. I saw, when walking a Chinese 
street in open day, at a distance from any American house, in Nevada 
City, seven boys under ten j^ears of age in one of their women's 
houses. And here in Sacramento City, the police have told me that 
many times they have taken boys under eight years of age, and of 
respectable, wealthy families, from the occupied couches of Chinese . 
creatures. Freedom in childhood, they know, will result in money 
in after age. Can these evils be prevented in this Christian land? 
I know of no way in which they will be if this immense immigration 
continues. 

But a taunting question is often proposed: Is not Christianity 
stronger than heathenism? Is your religion afraid to meet the 
religion of the Chinese ? Christianity is strongy but Americans are 
not alwa^'^s strong in Christian principle. True Christianity is the 
embodiment of divine and almighty truth ; but believers are a 
partially regenerated and reconstructed army of moral soldiers, con- 
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tending— oh, how weakly !— with very powerful and varied forces of 
evil. Christianity is martialing these moral soldiers,stationing them 
in squadrons occupying favorable positions, and arranging attacks 
upon the enemy, certain of ultimate victory in the end— how long 
first, none of us know. Buttosay that the champions of Christianity, 
because of her strength, must relax their ejffort, cease their vigilance, 
open the gates of her fortresses to the enemy, put her weapons 
into their hands, and give them advantages equal with themselves, 
or else they fear for their religion, and dare not trust it in con- 
flict with heathenism, is to utter a falsehood and to charge on 
Christianity a lie. The very element of practical Christianity is, 
devotion to religious truth and zealous effort for its advancement by 
the improvement of every God-given advantage and means to that 
end. Christianity demands all the judicious strategy possible in 
the contest, and to give up the strategic points because Christianity 
is strong, is to act the traitor in the religious camp, and is a crime 
for which deserters should be hung. God has kept America for thou- 
sands of years for the experiment of true Christian liberty, intelli- 
gence, and vital piety, free from the petrified tyrannies, errors, vices, 
and irreligious ofthe old continents. And now, to prostitute all Amer- 
ican advantages and opportunities to a vast people, confirmed in old 
systems of debasement, idolatry, prejudice, immorality, and clannish- 
ness, by equal immigration, equal possession, equal vote, equal office, 
equal law-making power, and equal effort to modify the whole gov- 
ernment, in its political character, to conform to their tastes, is 
exceedingly dangerous. It is exposing our whole country and its 
policy to volcanic eruptions of heathen hosts and abominations. ^Tis 
false Christianity, false benevolence, false patriotism, false confi- 
dence, false love of the world, false estimate of the gifts of God, 
thus to submit all, in immatured condition, to the corruptions of 
the old w^orld. America is already reeling under the burden and 
force of European debasement, and shall we add that of Asia? 

From the fearful evils of African immigration, called slavery, the 
results of our fathers' thoughtless misjudgment, we have tried to free 
ourselves by most terrible struggles. Bat in Chinese immigration 
there is what is vastly worse than that, some the same with that, and 
only one thing superior. This on^e thing is that it does not violate, 
by law, God-given rights of man. In other facts there is warning 
instruction, to which it is well that we give heed. For, in both Afri- 
can and Chinese immigration, they have come not by their own 
means, but English and American capitalists, for the one object of 
making money, engaged in their importation, regardless of after 
results. In both cases Christians used exactly the same arguments 
for their coming: That the country was large and needed settlers; 

..that labor was scarce and high, needing cheapening to develop 
resources; that the heathen would be better off here than in their 
own countries ; that through their conversion and going back they 
would cause the Christianization of their native lands; that God 
had glorious designs in the movement, and we must not fight against 
Providence. These arguments in the two cases are exactly the same ; 

and some of the results for evil in case of slavery we now know, 

though by no means is the end yet. 
But now observe the practical superiority of slavery over Chinese 

immigration, as an impelling force for good. Slavery compelled the 

heathen to give up idolatry, and they did it. The Chinese have 
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no such compulsion, and they do not do it, except one or two in a 
thousand during twenty-five years. Slavery compelled them to give up 
their heathen customs, habits, fashion, language, and they did it. The 
Chinese have no such compulsion, and they do not do it ; they retain 
all these. Slavery forbid the building of heathen temples, with all 
the debasement of their worship. The Chinese build more numer- 
ous temples than Americans, and our government, by its laws, guar- 
antees that these temples shall never be diverted to better uses. 
Slavery compelled the adoption of Christian forms of worship, 
resulting in universal Christianization. The Chinese have no such 
influence tending to their conversion, and rarely— one or two in a 
thousand— become Christian in form. Slavery prevented all clan- 
ship combinations for executing secret schemes adverse to Amer- 
ican interests. The Chinese have every opportunitv for such 
combinations, ^ith a language we cannot learn, enabling them 
openly, in our midst, to carry out any heathen or anti- American 
plot. Slavery took the heathens and by force made them Americans 
in feelings, tastes, habits, language, sympathy, religion, and spirit; 
firsi fitting them for citizenship, and then giving them the vote. 
The Chinese feel no such force, but remaining in character and life 
the same as they were in old China, unprepared for citizenship, and 
adverse in spirit to our institutions, they must certainly become 
enfranchised, hold office, and administer laws. 

Why, we see at once how slavery was, in practice, immensely better, 
more effectual for good, upon the heathen, than Chinese immigation 
is, and also it was vastly less dangerous to us, with the one excep- 
tion that it legally denied human rights to the slave. Yet it did 
wonderfully elevate the slave, and prepared him for American 
citizenship, while the other leaves the heathen confirnied in 
heathen debasement; and yet they must soon become citizens. 
Which of these two systems appears the most dangerous? The 
thoughtful, candid answer is: Chinese immigration is worse than 
slavery. Remember, American advantages here for the Chinese are 
so great that they wish to come in millions, if unrestrained ; and both 
English and American wealth is ready to bring them, till they may 
largely outnumber, outwork, outvote, outmoralize, and outheathen- 
ize the Americans, dragging all down towards a level with them- 
selves, in debasement. , . , 

Thus, my brethren, what with the terrible results of slavery at the 
South— what, with the 'mass of prejudiced, ignorant, really anti- 
republicans at the North— what, with the abominations of Mormon- 
ism and other vicious influences in the center— what, with the hosts 
of low-lived and heathen Chinese in the West— and what, with the 
schemes of designing politicians everywhere, and the tyrannies of 
great monopolizing rings, and the promoters of intemperance and 
vice, and the vast immoral opposition to Christianity among Ameri- 
cans themselves— what, I ask, in the light of history and the dictates 
of reason, ought we not to fear in respect to the condition of our 
loved country in the future? Shall we lie prostrate on our backs, 
huixging delusive hopes, and saying, " So ! ho ! ho ! God will bring all 
out right?'' Brethren, God has never promised, either in heaven or 
in earth, to bring out all right for His intelligent creatures without 
their own rational, resolute, vigorous efforts. His law of earnest 
thought and determined action on the part of those he would bless 
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is as unalterable as His government. " Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty" holds as true in morals and religion as it does in war. 

The subject broadens and accumulates on my view • but I must 
refer to one more great fact in the case. Not only does Chinese immi- 
gration compete with and degrade laboring men, but it also strikes 
at the principle of labor itsell, making all manual labor dishonor- 
able. It renders the vocation and business of work contemptible 
even as slavery did; a sentiment most injurious and destructive to 
all moral and Christian interest. To bring in from Africa or from 
China, or from anywhere else, a low, servile race of laborers, is to 
place every laborer in the same class with such race; then every 
man of the superior class will, through pride, seek, if possible, to 
avoid labor as degrading. This was fearfully the case with slavery; 
probably it was its greatest evil, and already it is powerfully opera- 
tive in Chinese immigration. This not only cuts off labor from 
American workmen and drags them in character downward, but it 
induces all American youths, of both sexes, to despise labor as de- 
grading, fit only for low people. Hence, oh ! how often, they choose 
vice and villiany rather than honest toil. This was so at the South 
in slavery; it is becoming fearfully so in California, and is one great 
cause of hoodlumism. I lay it down as a law of truth, that no 
nation of earth can long prosper which despises manual labor. 
So immutable and terrible is this law, that I believe a Christian 
nation, which despises labor, will perish quicker than a heathen 
nation which respects labor. Labor must be respectable and be 
kept so, or death comes. By Chinese labor we insure this death. 
Alreadv the voice of large land monopolists is heard saying that 
white laborers are a debased, drunken, hoodlum set, upon whom 
they cannot depend. Brethren, this, to a large extent, is owing to the 
fact that these rich men, according to their own testimony, regard 
their white laborers, their heathen laborers, and their mules, as of 
the same class, mere muscle force, and that tney care no more for one 
than the other. The laborers in California are being ranked by 
employers on a level with the lower races of men and with the beasts 
of the field. 

You know how it was with slavery. The degradation of labor 
drove hosts of whites to become ignorant, uncivilized, despised, " poor 
white trash/' the worst and most dangerous class at the South, who 
the most intensely hated negro liberty. Now, the same thing is 
becoming true in California, and with the •same results, so that the 
most debased classes are becoming the most intense haters of the 
Chinese, and are the most ready for riot, robbery, and fire. To 
employ a degraded race of laborers is to degrade labor itself, leading 
the superior race to despise labor, and seek to avoid it by laziness, 
drunkenness, vice, ending, to that superior race, in inevitable ruin. 

But what shall the rich capitalists do, who, at present cannot get 
good white laborers to till their lands and reap their harvests? Let 
them, at such moderate prices as they can readily obtain, sell their 
lands to honest American families, and go themselves to useful labor, 
no longer to live as lordly leeches upon the country. It were better 
for America, and for the world, that such rich men should die beg- 
gars than to live by degrading labor. Labor must be honorable and 
be honored, not degraded by any servile class, or, I know surely, 
America must perish. I know this as plainly as though it were writ- 
ten by lightnings on the clouds, or uttered in tones of thunder from 
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the heavens, or blazoned on the broad sky with the brightness of the 
sun at noonday. Labor must be honorable and be honored, not 
given to any cheap, degraded, alien class from Asia or from any- 
where else, or else debasement and ruin are inevitable. 

Is it said that this is already done by hosts of the lower poor from 
Europe? I answer, this doubly intensifies the danger, as two mag- 
azines of explosives more than double the danger, with increased 
ruin in the region. Yes, the danger is imminent that, in time to 
come, the magazines of European-American hoodlums, " poor white 
trash," exploding .upon the magazine of Chinese heathenism, will 
spread the flames of horror through San Francisco and other cities 
of our State in a manner to which Pittsburg will be only as a mortar 
to a columbiad. I speak with caution : I speak with fear' I speak 
with belief I know something of Calitornia. I know the Doast of a 
Vigilance Committee, a noble truth in the past, but an awful prece- 
dent for the future ; the more fearful to come, as it was the more 
useful in the past. 

Brethren, I love California above my right arm. I love her people 
and all her hopeful institutions. I love to think of her vast, bright 
future, and rejoice in all the coming glory of America. But I know 
that all our welfare, all our prosperity, all our safety, all our success, 
depend ui>on whether, as a people, we are true to ourselves, true to 
Americanism, true to Christianity; yes, true to American Christian 
principles and practices. And now, in our infancy as a nation, and 
m our weakness, to open our various fields of labor and our rich 
resources to hordes of Chinese immigrants, to become equal competi- 
tors with us in all of labor, of wealthy of liberty, of politics, of relig- 
ion, of influence in every thing good m America, is to subject Amer- 
ica to immense forces of vileness and fearful heathen abominations, 
involving the greatest danger of ruin. The only possible, even par- 
tial hope, without restraint in the case, is that of the conversion of 
their millions to Christianity as they come. But only one or two in 
a thousand in twenty-five years is the basis of human estimate for 
the future, and this possibility, humanly speaking, seems to become 
an infinite impossibility. Hence there remains for us no alternative. 
Existing treaties must be changed, and a legal restriction upon such 
immigration be enforced, that no migration of Chinese from China 
into America, greater in number than of Americans from America 
into China, shall be permitted. Such a treaty would be egual in its 
bearing upon the two nations and two people. Even if it were 
necessary for this that we pay the Emperor of China twenty millions 
of dollars, we had better give it ten times over. 

Without such a treaty and such legal restriction, the vast tidal 
\raves of corruption, debasement, and neathenism, threaten to roll 
in upon us from the west. But with such a restraint, California 
and all America becoming free from the power of Asiatic evils, may 
by steady, earnest, persevering efforts rise triumphant over all evil 
in the full liberty of Christian, political, civil, and personal freedom, 
planned by our fathers, and offered us by the one God of salvation, 
made known through the inspired and infallible volume of Kevela- 
tion — the only light to our feet, the only lamp to our path, for the 
individual, the nation, and the world. 
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THE CHINESE QUESTION. 



Two non-assimilaiing races never yet lived together harTnoniously on 
the same soil, unless one of these races was in a state of servitude to 
the other, 

I do not think that in the whole history of the world, from the 
earliest ages down to the present day, one single instance can be 
cited where this proposition has proved untrue. Of course, since 
there are degrees in assimilation, there are degrees in the antagonism 
caused by non-assimilation; and there may have been cases where 
this antagonism was less than in other cases. There may even have 
been cases where it has in time finally died out, but never, as far as 
I have been able to discover, has the antagonism ceased until the 
cause was removed, and in every instance the extent of the one has 
borne a definite proportion to the degree of the other. 

By the assimilation of two races is meant the bringing or coming 
together of the individual inembers of these races in such intimate 
association that there ceases to be any race separation between them, 
and the two finally become blended into one nation. It is the break- 
ing down of all barriers of race and color, and education and preju- 
dice, the identification of interests, the acceptance of the same laws, 
the adoption of the same customs, and, in short, the admission of 
absolute equality as far as race is concerned, by all, for all, and 
among all, politically, morally, and socially. 

Without intimate social relations assimilation is impossible. The 
identity of business interests which has done and is doing so much 
else is powerless here. The Hebrews of Rome never became Italians ; 
the Greeks of Constantinople never became Turks. But a drouth in 
Turkey injured the Greek as much as the Ottoman ; and a season of 
plenty in Italy was as welcome to the Jew as the Gentile. 

Assimilation is never complete until intermarriage is so frequent 
as no longer to excite comment. But this must be honorable mar- 
riage, and not concubinage, for marriage is evidence of respect as 
signifying a union with an equal, while concubinage is an indication 
of contempt, and has always been the unfailing companion of slavery. 

It might perhaps be admitted that there never were on the face of 
the globe two races so utterly dissimilar and divergent that, if suffi- 
cient time and favorable occasion were given, they would not ulti- 
mately assimilate and coalesce; provided, always, that one of them 
did not exterminate the other before these soothing influences had 
had an opportunity to produce their effect. But when we recall how 
many centuries it required to assimilate and coalesce the Normans 
and Saxons, two nations of comparatively very slight divergence ; 
when we recall the wars, the feuds, the dissensions, the barbarities, 
brutalities, and suffering which England underwent before this pro- 
cess of fraternization was completed, it would certainly seem that in 
an extreme case of divergence as between extermination and this 
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kind of reconciliation, the former were the more agreeable alterna- 
tive. 

It hardly seems necessary to seriously discuss the proposition that 
internal harmony is essential to a nation's prosperity and perpetuity. 
The problems of government are sufficiently vast and varied already, 
without adding to them this most difficult of all tasks of statesman- 
ship, the reconciliation of conflicting elements at home. The disin- ^ 
tegration of empires has almost invariably followed the lines of non- 
assimilation, and no wise statesman would unnecessarily increase 
them. 

We now come to the consideration of the causes of non-assimila- ' 
tion. This is not the proper place to discuss the question as to what 
have been the influences of country, climate, temperature, etc., in 
separating men into different races, nor do I care now to enter into 
any examination as to how far the existing and differing types may 
be considered as the result of evolution from a common germ under 
different conditions of environment. Assuming this to he the case, 
however, it might be that some of these varying types have now 
reached a point of development where the distance from the mother 
germ has become so great, and the individuality of the different 
types has become so distinct, that assimilation between them is now 
impossible, just as it has become impossible to graft one distinct fruit 
upon another and procure an enduring progeny. 

I propose rather to restrict myself to the mention of a few of the 
more prominent causes of non-assimilation, selecting those whose 
workings are familiar to us all^ either as matter of history or as well 
known existing influences. First in order are: 

I. — ^PHYSICAL PECULIARITIES. 

Whjr it is that certain peculiarities of face, form, and color attract 
us, while others repel, is a problem far too deep for this paper. It is 
enough that the fact exists; and its importance in this connection 
will be appreciated when we remember that assimilation is impossi- 
ble without intimate and cordial social relations between the differing 
races, and frequent inter-marriage between their members. 

Again, these physical peculiarities tend to make other and less 
important divergencies conspicuous, and in this and other ways are 
constantly operating to isolate the race possessing them from all other 
races. I am inclined to think that physical peculiarities which now 
pass unnoticed might, if a prejudice were aroused against them, 
ultimately result in the separation and isolation of new races and 
septs now unknown. For example, suppose that red-headed men 
were rigidly excluded from general society, and compelled to consort 
together; the result would be that in a few generations we should 
have a red-headed sept. The auburn tinge would gradually disappear 
from our heads, while it would grow more and more pronounced on 
theirs, until, after aeons of ages, it might be, or at least it might be 
believed, that there were mental as well as physical differences 
between us. 

Upon the whole, I doubt if there is any obstacle in the way of the 
fraternization of races so difficult to overcome as this one of physical 
peculiarities, and the prejudices, sometimes very idle and senseless, 
which are begotten of them. These marked differences in color and 
physiognomy will remain forever, unless gradually modified and 
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softened down by the slow process of amalgamation. But there can 
be no amalgamation worth considering as long as the presence of 
these very peculiarities excites repulsion. So there would seem to 
be a dead lock. 

11^ — INTELLECTUAL DIFFERENCES AND DIFFERENCES OF TEMPERAMENT. 

Precisely how much of these is to be referred to congenital pecu- 
liarities, and how much to education and circumstances of environ- 
ment, it is, of course, difficult to determine. We say the Englishman 
is remarkable for his solidity, the Frenchman for his vivacity; that 
the German is thoughtful but lymphatic, the Spaniard grave but 
courteous; but how much of this is fancy and how much has a solid 
foundation, is a question hardly worth inquiring into now. So much, 
however, is at least clear, that there are certain national peculiarities 
of disposition and habits of thought in the diff'erent races which 
exert a powerful influence in keeping them separate. It is true that 
history shows that these influences have generally lost their power 
after generations of contact and association. A civilized race will 
not assimilate with a barbarian race; but it may civilize the barba- 
rian first, and assimilate with him afterwards. 

Another interesting feature in this connection is, that in order to 
establish a complete sympathy between the members of the different 
races, they must unite on the same ideal standard of excellence. It 
is not enough that the one imitates the other, for he may imitate 
without respect, or- assume a resemblance for the purposes of self- 
interest. We are all struggling more or less earnestly toward an ideal. 
Our ideas of right and wrong are based on our conceptions of what 
our ideal would consider right or wrong. Of course we are but cari- 
catures of that ideal. But whenever we meet with those whose 
standard is substantially the same as our own, we find that our aims 
are constantly converging. There is a subtle sympathy established 
between us, which enables us to unconsciously understand each 
other. I think, therefore, that this identity of ideal standards is one 
of the most powerful agents of conciliation. Men who worship the 
same heroes, and cherish the same aspirations, must, sooner or later, 
find themselves on the same plane. 

Another important cause of non-assimilation is: 

III. — DIFFERENCES IN LANGUAGE. 

To these may be added differences in customs, dress, social pecu- 
liarities, local prejudices, and the like, all of which exert more or 
less influence in keeping up the separation of the races. That these 
differences may be gradually overcome by time and contact is, of 
course, true. But it may be worth while to remember that, after 
centuries of association, there still remains the old and apparently 
irrepressible conflict between the Indo-Germanic and Sclavonic 
races within the Empire of Austria. 

Another, and common cause of non-assimilation, is : 

IV. — HATRED, ENGENDERED BY CONQUEST, OR BY CLASHING OP 
NATIONAL OR RACE INTERESTS. 

gj;. Examples of race antipathies from this cause will readily suggest 
themselves. From the very nature of the cause the antagonism 
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created by it will naturally grow less with succeeding generations ; 
and instances are not wanting where it has finally died out altogether. 
But no species of national or race antagonism is so dangerous, so 
desperate, or so prolific of dissension and bloodshed while it lasts. 
A fifth cause of non-assimilation is : 

v.— RELIGIOUS FANATICISM. 

No better evidence can be given of the power of this influence in 
keeping races separate than the fact that, in several instances, it has 
been able to reconcile races otherwise antagonistic. Next to physical 
peculiarities, it is probably the strongest of all the agencies we have so 
iar considered. It would seem that it is not essential that a nation 
should be united in favor of a creed, as were the Mahommedans ; the 
same force is operating when the nation is united against a religion, 
as were the Chinese. The impossibility of assimilation, when this 

{owerful force is working against it, may be seen to-day in British 
ndia. It is idle to expect fraternization among men of difi^erent 
races when one considers the bare touch of the other as an inefiace- 
able profanation. 

Having now briefly considered some of the causes of non-assimila- 
tion, we can better understand the bitter antagonism which it has 
called forth. 

Even if historical examples where wholly wanting, it seems to me 
that the principle might be deduced a priori ; for the world is full of 
individual antagonisms. The struggle for existence, the competition 
for the prizes of life, is continually impinging us one upon the other. 
The baser passions of our nature, envy, jealousy, covetousness, hatred, 
are constantly stimulated by our own failures or our neighbor's suc- 
cesses. I can hardly be expected to look with equanimity upon my 
rival who has won, or rest complacently in the consciousness that I 
have lost But these individual repulsions are largely counteracted 
by individual attractions. I do not love my competitor; but his 
brother is mjr friend, or his sister is my sweetheart. This man has 
done me a grievous wrong ; but I condone his fault, not out of regard 
for him, but out of pity for his family, out of sympathy for his rela- 
tives. Thus do the ramifications of our social system protect us, one 
against the other, and unite us with a bond elastic but strong, invisi- 
ble but all-pervading. 

But race antagonisms have no such counteracting influences. On 
the contrary, we are prone to generalize the fault of the individual 
culprit, and attach its stigma to the whole nation to which he 
belongs. A Chinese servant runs off with my spoons ; I hasten to 
vociferate that all Chinamen will steal. An Indian horse trader tells 
me a falsehood ; I feel safe to say that no Indian ever told the truth. 
Worse than this, the sin committed against me is taken up by my 
race as a sin committed against our whole family, and individual 
crimes are thus catalogued into national grievances. This sort of 
race hostility is materially strengthened by a large class of men who 
find their principal scope for activity in keeping alive race feeling 
and fostering race enmities. It is a curious fact, that there are many 
men who are never so happy as M^hen they can merge their own per- 
sonalities in a great aggregate. They prefer to be fractions of a large 
integer rather than independent individual units. Thus I have 
known people who should be reckoned as Masons rather than as men, 
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as Odd Fellows rather than as individuals. I have known others who 
were so completely absorbed and lost in a church that scarcely 
the nominis umbra remained. To them the community is every- 
thing, the individual is nothing. Insult them and j'ou may be 
forgiven, but insult their sept and you have committed an unpardon- 
able sin. Lost in such a generalization, they become morbidly sensi- 
tive as to the community's honor, fretfully irritable as to its griev- 
ances, and inordinately jealous of its rivals or competitors. For 
such small cattle, they are capable of a great deal of harm. 

I may now re-state the proposition with which I began and give it 
place as the major premise of my argument: Two non-assimilating 
races cannot live together harmoniously on the same soil, unless one be in 
a state of servitude to the other. It is not necessary to say that slavery 
is in this country no longer possible. 

We are now ready for the minor premise: The Caucasian and 
Mongolian races are non-assimilating races. For, first, they are sepa- 
rated by physical peculiarities of the most marked and distinctive 
character. The Chinaman differs from us in color, in features, and 
in size. His contact excites in us, or at least in most of us, an uncon- 
querable repulsion which it seeems to me must ever prevent any 
intimate association or miscegenation of the races. To this must be 
added that the difference in physical peculiarities makes the more 
conspicuous the many and radical divergencies which otherwise 
exist. Second, the two races are also separated by a remarkable 
divergence in intellectual character and disposition. Our habits of 
thought are so entirely different that it seems impossible that they 
should ever become reconciled. 

Of the European immigration which comes to us, the Indo-Ger- 
manic races, and even the Sclavonic races, may be said to have in 
general about the same ideal standard of excellence as our own. As 
a consequence, we have found that they readily assimilate with us, 
and their national peculiarities and race distinctions soon die out, 
and in a generation or two they become completely Americanized. 
But as far as we can judge, the ideal standard of the Chinaman is 
constructed on an entirely different plan. His notions of right and 
wrong are in many respects totally unlike ours. His views in regard 
to the treatment of women are utterly repugnant to us. His heart- 
lessness and inhumanity toward the infirm, the feeble, and afilicted of 
his own race shock every sensibility of our nature, lie is generally 
honest, it is true, but the most prominent Chinese merchant in San 
Francisco admitted that his race was honest simply because it was 
the best policy, and for no other reason. Now a man who is honest 
from the mere force of logic, simply because honesty is generally the 
best policy, must inevitably be dishonest in the exceptional case 
when dishonesty is the best policy. 

The two races are further separated by fundamental differences in 
language, in dress, in customs, in habits, and social peculiarities and 
prejudices. In all these respects the Chinese differ from us more 
than any known race. Even their virtues are not the same as ours. 
While they are as a nation more apprehensive of danger than we, 
and inore selfish and cowardly in avoiding it, in the presence of 
death they display a rare intrepidity and yield up their lives with a 
courage which we should consider heroic in one of ourselves. They 
excel us in industry and economy, but they are even more reckless 
33 
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and prodigal when they choose to indulge themselves. Those of 
their amusements which are innocent seem to us puerile; those 
which are vicious are even more vicious and degrading than our 
own. 

It is notorious that women and children are regularly bought and 
sold in the Chinese quarter of San Francisco to-day, and that young 
girls are systematically imported from China, and held in slaverv 
for purposes of prostitution, within calling distance of the City Hall. 

A formal contract upon red paper, in which a young Chinese girl 
was bound to serve mJt}i her body a certain Chinese procuress for a 
term of years, was some time ago introduced in evidence in one of 
our Courts of justice, and having been first proved and authenti- 
cated, it was translated under oath by the Rev. Otis Gibson, and is 
now in the hands of the Hon. Horace F. Page, at Washington. By 
the terms of this instrument, this girl was indentured to serve as a 
prostitute, just as formally and with as much precision and straight- 
lorwardness of language as we might use in apprenticing a girl to a 
milliner, and careful provision was made that she should serve an 
additional time to make up for any sickness resulting from her pecu- 
liar occupation. It is equally notorious that Chinese bravoes can be 
readily hired at prices which cannot, under the circumstances, be 
considered as exorbitant, who will undertake to maim, or even kill, 
any other Chinaman obnoxious to his employer. Murders are con- 
stantly occurring, which are clearly traceable to this cause, but 
although the perpetrators may be well known, they cannot be 
brought to justice on account of the prevailing fear that any evi- 
dence against them will be visited with severe and speedy punish- 
ment. 

In my professional experience, I have repeatedly known cases 
where a Chinese witness would tell the truth to the attorney in the 
case, but utterly refuse to state it upon the stand. If he is neverthe- 
less summoned, and called upon to testify in open Court, he avows 
his utter ignorance of the whole matter. 

Prominent Chinese merchants are constantly complaining that a 

S)rice has been set on their heads, and that their lives are in danger 
irom their own countrymen, and in one case within my own knowl- 
edge a Chinese merchant paid a special policeman ten dollars per 
day for several days prior to the departure of the China steamer, to 
go about with him continually, and protect him from these hired 
assassins. Even while he was giving an elaborate supper at a Chi- 
nese restaurant to other merchants, he insisted that his guardian 
should be at the door and within easy call. It was noticeable in this 
case that the Chinaman was not afraid of* any personal attack from 
his enemy himself, but rather from bravoes employed by that enemy. 
But I do not wish to enlarge upon this portion of my subject. I 
have endeavored to confine myself to facts within my own knowl- 
edge, and they can easily be verified. The facts speak for themselves. 
Summing them altogether, they simply amount to this: the China- 
man has brought China to America. Travelers have been enabled 
to understand what that is. ... 

A population so dense as to be overcrowded, our Mongolian immi- 
grants bring us all the evils of overcrowding. The Chinaman in 
America cannot comprehend that there is plenty of space. He has 
formed a habit of making himself compact and economizing his 
room. A hundred Chinamen are quite content in a house not big 
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enough for ten of our own race. Their type of a sleeping chamber 
is a sardine box. As a consequence, they have developed all the 
evils engendered by overcrowding and too close personal contact. At 
home, labor is so plentiful that it has lost some of its value. The 
struggle to support life is so hard and so engrossing that it leaves no 
time to elevate or glorify it. Selfishness rises to a science. Men 
come to disregard the pains and cares of others. " Individual Altru- 
ism " is even more unintelligible to them than it is to us. On the 
other hand, industry and economy are exalted, because the lack of 
them means starvation. 

There is nothing in their religion or in their education to counter- 
act or ameliorate these tendencies. Their religion is rationalism 
run to decay. Their education is principally directed to forms and 
ceremonies. In fact, their civilization is so ancient that it has 
become rotten. 

Thus the Chinaman has brought to us and planted within our 
border all the vicious practices and evil tendencies, of his home, 
aggravated somewhat, perhaps, by the circumstance that he has lost 
what little restraint his home government imposed upon him, with- 
out submitting to the restraint of ours. 

I do not doubt that this condition of things might be very greatly 
improved by wise and careful legislation, and by steadfast and con- 
scientious teaching. But we are not a nation of teachers, and there 
are millions of pupils ready to come. In the meantime, the deluge. 

Again, assimilation is rendered more difficult in this case by the 
very fact that the Chinese are in their way a civilized and not a bar- 
barous race. Barbarism is much more easily assimilated to and 
absorbed in civilization than is a divergent civilization. For the 
first lesson which the barbarian learns from his contact with civili- 
zation is, that the civilized man can do more with less material and 
in less time than he can himself. He sees that civilization is an 
advantage. H.e naturally seeks to acquire it for himself, and in 
acquiring it he necessarily assimilates himself more or less to the 
race from which he learns it. 

I never shall forget the time when I first became convinced of the 
truth of this proposition. Several years ago, when the great eclipse 
of the sun occurred, which you all remember, I was living at Austin, 
in the State of Nevada. I had just come out of my house with a 
piece of smoked glass inmy hand, when I noticed a Shoshone Indian 
intently looking up into the sky. The day had been very bright. 
Suddenly an invisible veil seemed to cover the sun; a luminous pall 
fell upon the mountains and the valleys, softening the rugged out- 
lines of the one and dimming the long distances of the other. Great 
vague shadows seemed to have dropped down into the canons and 

falches around us, where it had been dazzlingly bright but a moment 
efore. Conscious of some great mystery, but utterly ignorant of its 
nature, the Indian stood with his eyes searching the cloudless sky. 
I handed him my bit of smoked glass and motioned him to look at 
the sun. He did so, and when I asked him what he thought of it, he 
heaved a deep sigh and said, " Whitee man heap sabee." Continuing 
down the street with my bit of smoked glass still in my hand, I hap- 
pened on a Chinese laundryman. I offered him my smoked glass 
and advised him to look at the sun. But John only grinned com- 
placently, and said, "Up my house got heap big tub water; you see 
^em 'clip' heap better." I went home and got out my own tub of 
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water and found that John was quite right I could see the **clip" 
a heap better. I have always felt that I ought to have passed to John 
the laurels I had just undeservedly ^received, and said "Chinaman 
heap sabee." It seemed to me then, as it seems to me now, that in 
many branches of knowledge the Chinaman is as far advanced as 
we are, and it is precisely because he does not need our help that I 
think him less likely to adopt our ways. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, I desire to put in evidence 
the history of the Chinese in America, and more particularly in 
California, during the last twenty-five years. We are all tolerably 
familiar with it, and it seems to me conclusive on two points. 

FiTsi — ^We cannot and will not assimilate with them. 

Second — ^They have not the remotest inclination to assimilate 
with us. 

If, then, we cannot live harmoniously together with the Chinese, 
the conclusion is sound that Chinese immigration should be pre- 
vented. 

Of course, it is understood that my argument is not directed against 
the coming of a few individuals. It is rather against the vast hordes 
who can be spared there and who are ready to come here. It is not 
the present thousands of whom we complain. It is the future mil- 
lions. 

But I am met here with the argument that the prohibition of any 
kind of immigration whatsoever is contrary to the immemorial pol- 
icy of our republic, and in the teeth of the most noble and memorable 
utterances of our fathers. 

I take issue on both points. 

It never was the policy of our republic to welcome to our shores a 
class of immigrants who could not or would not assimilate with our 
people, nor was it ever so declared. 

It did so happen that until the Chihese invasion, the class of immi- 
grants who came to our shores were, with one exception, welcome 
visitors. They were of races and nationalities with which we were 
in perfect concord and with whom we could readily assimilate. We 
needed them; they came, and twenty-five years after they came, 
almost all evidence of their foreign birth had* disappeared. They 
had become thoroughly assimilated to us, and amalgamated with us, 
and were as much Americanized as if born on the soil. 

But there was one exception. That exception was the African 
Negro. His coming was bitterly regretted by every one of our early 
statesmen who ever spoke of it. If you doubt this, examine the 
list of members of the African Colonization Society. The pages 
shine with eminent names. But the negro did come, and we just 
barely survived his coming. Is it worth while to repeat the mistake? 

A strange notion seems to have become prevalent in the Eastern 
States that the opposition to Chinese immigration is mainly based 
upon the fact that the Chinese are generally more industrious and 
economical than ourselves. No less distinguished a writer than 
George W. Curtis has denounced the movement as a crusade against 
the two virtues of industry and economy. Perhaps some of the 
speeches made on this coast may have given color to such an impu- 
tation. But its falsity is readily seen when we consider that no one 
thinks of opposing Scandinavian immigration, although the Scandi- 
navian is, as a general rule, full as industrious and economical as 
the Chinaman. But the Scandivian is in sympathy with us. He 
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readily accepts our government, our customs, our habits, and our 
ways of life. In a few years he becomes as much of an American as 
ourselves, and his devotion to our soil and his attachment to our 
institutions is as warm as our own. 

On the other hand, an immigration of Malay pirates would be full 
as objectionable as the present Chinese immigration, although the 
Malays have even less industry and economy thau our own people. 
We want no race which we cannot absorb. Our best immigrants are 
those whose race distinctions are soonest obliterated. 

I do not pretend to claim, however, that the opposition to Chinese 
immigration is not made more bitter and intense among our labor- 
ing classes because the coming of so many Chinese has a tendency to 
derange our labor market and bring about a reduction in wages. It 
would be very strange if it did not have this effect. We do not 
expect that a laborer will look with kindly feelings upon the man 
who takes the bread out of the mouth of his children, even when 
that m<in is his friend or neighbor. It is difficult enough at all times 
to curb the passions of men, who, while resisting a reduction in their 
wages, see their places taken by others willing to work for the price 
they have refused. It was not found an easy task last summer in the 
Eastern States. But the task is made very much more difficul t when 
the new comers are unwelcome strangers, alien in race, in color, in 
creed, in customs, and in everything but the power to work. This 
presents only another bar to the assimilation of the two races, and 
excites still other and very bitter and dangerous antagonisms 
between them. It is no argument to tell the American laborer that 
if he would live as the Chinaman lives he might subsist on the 
Chinaman's wages. 

It has taken the Chinaman centuries to learn to live on so little. 
Witli the lapse of time his necessities have gradually accommodated 
themselves to his small earnings, until now very little suffices to pro- 
cure him abundance. He has made a prodigious stride toward the 
ideal ration of a straw per day. Early education and constant habit 
have so led him to practice the closest economy, that economy has 
itself become a habit and no longer involves self denial. The world 
about him has graduated itself down to his standard. His butcher, 
his baker, his candlestick maker, his manufacturer, his merchant, 
and his common carrier, have reduced their prices to suit his meas- 
ure. The doctor who attends his sick and the priest who buries his 
dead demand little because he gets little. Labor can afford to be 
cheap when everything else is cheap; but we cannot expect labor 
to be cheap when everything else is dear. 

The Chinaman is what he is because of China; the American is 
what he is because of America. Under the circumstances there can- 
not be a fair competition between them. You cannot give the 
American laborer a lon^ line of Chinese ancestors. You cannot give 
him hereditary tendencies and tastes, and instincts and capabilities 
which his birth never entitled him to. You,cannot make him over 
on the Mongolian pattern, and give him a Chinese education. 

The truth is, we have taught each other habits that are expensive. 
We have led each other to believe that it is a good thing to promote 
schools and educate children, to contribute to churches and give to 
hospitals, to eat clean food ana wear clean clothes. We have encour- 
aged each other to think that overcrowding leads to immorality, that 
plenty of air and sunlight are necessaries of life, that our old and 
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infirm must be properly cared for and kindly treated. Sickness 
compels expensive physicians, nurses and medicines, and death 
brings an expensive funeral. Our habits, customs, and system of 
life are modeled upon this standard, and it is impossible to change 
it at once. Until it is changed, the Chinaman will always beat us in 
a competition where the frugal habits he learned in China are pitted 
against the habits we learned in America. Under the circumstances 
it is no more surprising that a Chinaman can live cheaper than an 
American than it is that a horse can. 

But is it worth while to change our system? While there may be 
many defects in it, still does it not, upon the whole, work better than 
any system we know of? Suppose that we had jin immigration of 
one hundred million of Chinamen, suppose that their industry and 
economy were applied to our land and every acre beneficiated to its 
utmost, suppose that our productions wera magnified until the pos- 
sible height was reached, what then? Measured by acres, we should 
be much better off than we are now; but, measured by men, should 
we be any better off? Measured by the peace, prosperity, contented- 
ness, cheerfulness, happiness of our people, should we have made 
any progress? I think not. 

But I am asked how can this immigration be checked ? The power 
to regulate commerce resides in the National Congress. Our Gov- 
ernment has made a treaty with China in which the right to come 
here has been granted to her people. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has just decided that no State possesses the power of 
interfering with this immigration. All this is true. 

But we nave no right to assume that the National Congress will 
not do us justice. Perhaps their refusal to help us — I do not under- 
stand that they have as yet refused — ^is because they do not yet 
understand our grievance. There are many among ourselves who 
are still in favor of Chinese immigration. It has even been asserted, 
and prominent men and journals in the East have repeated it, that 
the opposition to Chinese immigration in California is confined to a 
few demagogues and discontented communists. As long as this is 
believed there is little hope of anything being done. 

I therefore make this suggestion: Let the Legislature of California, 
at their next session, provide for taking the sense of the people of 
the State of California on the question of Chinese immigration, at a 
general election to be held for that purpose. Let them request the 
Legislatures of the other Pacific States to adopt a similar measure. 
I may be mistaken, but I think that vote would result in a showing 
of at least ten to one opposed to Chinese immigration. 

Thpn let the Senators and Representatives from the Pacific Coast 
in Congress, armed with these credentials, say to their brethren in 
the East: " The people of the Pacific Coast have been so far the only 
people exposed to Chinese immigration. They are strongly and bit- 
terly opposed to it. This vote is conclusive on that point. They 
now call upon you for relief. If they are wrong you can easily prove 
it. The treaty with China provides that the Chinese may enter all 
our ports, while we are restricted to five of theirs. Make this restric- 
tion mutual. Amend the treaty, and confine the Chinese to the 
Atlantic ports. If this immigration suits you, you are welcome to 

The proposal seems to me a fair one. 
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CHAPTER L 

ABE THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA A BENEFIT OR AN INJURY, TO US? 

The population of California is composed mainly of two races, and 
its increase arises from two sources: 

1. The immigration of " Caucasians" from the east. 

2. The influx of ** Mongolians" from the west. 

The two races meet in California for the first time since the "Star 
of Empire" started on her celebrated "westward way." The five 
thousand years intervening since the separation of "Shem" and 
"Japheth," two of the original "three brothers "who "came over," 
has served to bring about a total estrangement between their descend- 
ants. The sons of "Shem" find no fellowship with the sons of 
" Japheth." The sons of " Japheth " look down with contempt upon 
the sons of "Shem." 

While the plodding "Shem" was content to settle down in Asia 
and occupy the old homestead, the enterprising "Japheth," antici- 
pating the advice of our modern Mr. Greeley, concluded to "go 
west." He left Asia to settle in Europe. Still later, while the sons 
of "Shem " were wasting their time and money erecting the "great 
wall" to shut themselves in from the "outside heathen," the ever- 
restless sons of "Japheth," following the example of their father, 
were still "going west," navigating unknown seas in search of other 
continents to occupy. They were rewarded for their search ; and by 
"right of discovery" and "occupancy," are in the lawful possession 
of America. Having discovered and occupied this continent, and 
circumnavigated the globe in search of others, they are seized with 
an insane desire to revisit the old homestead. Fatal wish. Finding 
it surrounded by the harmless old "Chinese wall," they batter it 
down, but from out the breach swarm one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of the three hundred millions of over-crowded humanity 
within; who threaten to overrun us. In vain we oppose them, mal- 
treat them, persecute them. Still they come. •^ 

We find by our twenty-five years^ acquaintance with them in Cali- 
fornia, that the sluggish, plodding, changeless life of "Shem" and 
his descendants in Asia, has shaped their characters, fixed their 
habits, stunted their growth, limited their capacities, crystallized 
their "civilization," and determined their race, and we call them 
" Mongolians." 

34 
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On the other hand, we find that the active, enterprising, roving life, 
and conquering s|5irit of " Japheth " and his descendants has gene- 
rated a " civihzation '^ and a "race" of men higher, nobler, and 
grander than that of the "Mongolian,*' and we have been called 
(though erroneously^ "Caucasians." 

Comparing our acnievements in government, science, art, and lit- 
erature with the achievements of the "Mongolians," we find our 
"Caucasian " civilization infinitely superior to theirs. " Caucasian" 
civilization is progressive. " Mongolian " is stationary. • " Cauca- 
sian " life is growth. " Mongolian " decay. " Caucasian " science has 
pronounced its edict against the " Mongolian " — classing him with 
those races afflicted with that most fatal of diseases, " arrested devel- 
opmenV^ Like the North American Indian, our scientist, Professor 
Gunning, says "The Chinaman must die." 

But for the present, at least, he is here, an exceedingly ^Hive 
corpse^^ in the full possession of those qualities which he inherited 
from his father— plodding, patience, and docility— peculiarly fitting 
him for'what are sometimes called "menial" pursuits: and, coupled 
with a certain degree of intelligence, not unfitting him for some 
departments requiring deftness and skill. 

The conflicting rights, prejudices, and interests of these two races 
in California constitute the " Chinese Problem "^a problem which 
may be solved by answering the three following questions: 

1. Are the Chinese in California a benefit or an injury to us? 

2. If an injury, have we any legal or moral right to require those 
who are here to leave the country, or prevent the landing of others 
who may desire to come? 

3. If we have such legal or moral right, how can we enforce it? 

L Are the Chinese a benefit or an injury to this Sta^ef If an injury, 
wherein and to what extent? Are they a radical and incurable 
injury? or, are they merely an inconvenience to certain classes of 
society? Whom do they benefit and whom do they injure? Is there 
such an incompatibility between the two races as to render it impos- 
sible for them to live together as one nation and as one people? If 
so, what constitutes the incompatibility?" 

These are questions that cannot be answered to the satisfaction of 
all. There are conflicting opinions among intelligent people in Cal- 
ifornia as to whether the Chinese are not m reality a benefit instead 
of an injury. ^ To state a proposition fairly is sometimes equivalent 
to answering it. I will, therefore, confine myself in this circular to a 
fair statement of what I think is the true issue between the two 
races on the question of " benefit " or " injury." 

This much can be said in favor of the Chinese : 

As citizens they are peaceable, industrious, and sober. 

As laborers they are patient, faithful, and cleanly. 

What is the matter with them then? What is the objection to 
them? 

I have attempted to scrutinize closely all the objections that have 
been raised against them, and I find they are all traceable to two 
sources, viz.: 

1. They do not come as immigrants seeking homes among us. 

2. That during their twenty-five years' coming and going they 
have never brought their /amiKea. 

1. The Chinaman as an immigrant — ^The one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand male Chinese of California are an ever-dissolving mass. To-day 
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they are, and to-morrow they are fiot. It is safe to say there are no 
" forty-niners " among them. The " Argonauts " have all gone home 
long ago, and are now basking in the " Celestial " sunlight of ease and 
luxury upon their earnings here — a standing advertisement for 
others to come and do likewise. They do not come here to escape 
oppression, but to make money. Their attachment for the " flesh- 
pots" of China is stronger than their love of the "manna" of lib- 
erty. As soon as they earn sufficient to maintain themselves decently, 
they return to their native land with no sorrow or regrets— having 
formed no attachments during their stay among us. The Chinaman 
is, therefore, not an immigrant in any sense of the word, for he does 
not come here to seek a home. 

2. The Chinaman as a man of family. — ^With us the family is not 
only the most sacred of our relationships, but is also the unit of 
our nationality. Each family constitutes a little republic. A col-» 
lection of families constitutes the State. A collection of States, the 
nation. The nation is a collection of families. The "family rela- 
tion " is, therefore, among our race sacredly regarded as the founda- 
tion of government. Society has been organized with reference 
to it. Commerce, laws, trades, and values are created and adjusted 
with reference to the " family relation." Wages are regulated with 
reference to it. The assumption that every man among us is to have 
a family and a home enters into all our calculations. 

Judging from what we have seen of the Chinese in America, they 
either care but little for their families, or they have none at all. It 
is certainly fair to suppose that they do not as generally recognize 
the sacredness of the relation as we do. 

No argument would seem to be necessary to prove that two distinct 
species of " civilization," one founded upon the basis of the family 
relation, the other upon a regulated system of prostitution, cannot 
exist side by side. 

It will thus be seen that the status of the Chinese in California is 
not such as to recommend them to our favor unless they are an absolute 
benefit to us in some way. 

wherein are the Chinese a benefit f It is claimed for them : 

1. That they will work cheaper than the American laborer. 

2. That they are more patient and easily managed than the Ameri- 
can laborer. 

1. The Chinaman as a cheap laborer. — ^To the employer in search of a 
cheap raanual laborer the Chinaman is a " benefit; for it is a conceded 
fact that his five thousand jrears' residence in Asia, crowded together 
with his three hundred million fellow "Mongolians," has taught him 
how to live upon the least possible amount of air and food. He finds 
no difficulty, therefore, in underbidding the "Caucasian " laborer who 
has contracted the "lordly" habit of "subsisting his family upon 
meatj vegetables, and wheat bread," and "providing separate robms 
for his grown up children of different sexes." If " cheap labor " is an 
over-ruling benefit^ then Chinamen are a ^lessing.^^ 

2. The Chinaman as a patient^ docile laborer. — ^To the employer who 
is in search of a patient, plodding, docile laborer, the Chinaman is a 
veritable "blessing." Our educated American laborer is not, under 
all circumstances, the most patient manual laborer. He is seldom 
content to remain one. His ambition, spirit, "metal," are frequentlv 
impelling him to get out of it and find something more congenial 
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Our Chinaman is, however, perfectly content with his lot, and seldom 
has any aspirations. 

The question is, then, is it not to the advantage of the intelligent 
American laborer that this docile son of **Shera," who is willing to 
do all the "menial" labor, should be encouraged, and thus leave him 
to pursuits more congenial to him and more worthy of him? 

This brings us to a subject about which there has been much 
uncertainty and wrong thinking. 

Does education and culture cause a distaste for labor? Is it true 




mistake. If our school system is a mistake, then republican govern- 
ment is a mistake, for republican government is founded upon tho 
intelligence of the people, and intelligence is only gained by educa- 
tion. 1 claim, however, that education do^snoUinfit men for what we 
wrongly term "menial " labor. It does make men more fastidious as 
to their associations; more tenacious of their rights; more sensitive to 
oppression ; quick to resent an insult or an injury from an employer. 
An educated American laborer will work as faithfully as any man 
for an employer who treats him as an equal and not as an inferior, 
but he will not stand abuse or oppression. The European laborer, 
accustomed in the more aristocratic forms of government to dom- 
ineering abuse and tyranny, has been conquered into greater docility; 
but our educated American laborer, who has heard read every fourtli 
of July of his life the enunciation that "all men are created equal," 
will not brook abuse from his employer. No man thinks of "boss- 
ing" his banker, his physician, or the teacher of his children, and yet 
they stand in the same relation to him as his bookkeeper, his black- 
smith, or his cook. In other words, what we term " menial " labor is 
not menial at all when done for those we love or by tliose whom we 
respect. A wife may do the housework and yet retain her husband's 
love. Why should his housekeeper not be respected who does tho 
same work? A man may saw his own wood, and take care of his 
own horse, and yet be respected; why should the man he employs to 
do it for him be less respected or treated with less respect. The term 
" menial " is a phrase borrowed from a former age, having no appli- 
cation to a state of society founded on the basis of " equality between 
man and man." The term "servant" was generously dropped by 
pur New England ancestors, and the word "help" introduced as 
implying the perfect equality of the employer and the laborer who 
" helps." 

If our American laborer has an ambition to get out of a lower and 
go into a higher employment, is that to his discredit? Have we not 
always pointed to that as one of the strongest evidences of our supe- 
riority? Is it to the interest of our race that we should introduce a 
race of patient, plodding, unambitious laborers who do not aspire? 

If our American laborer is defiant against oppression and sensi- 
tive to insult, is it not a source of pride to us who are of his blood? 
Is it to our interest to introduce a race of laborers who have not 
sufficient spirit to resent injury or defy oppression ? 

I am forced irresistibly to the conclusion, in view of the foregoing 
facts, that the Chinese in California are no benefit to us, but are, on 
the contrary, an injury and a curse. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CHINESE CHEAP LABOR — WILL THE QUESTION REGULATE ITSELF? 

"The Chinese problem is not a question of conflict of races and 
civilizations,^' says the reader, criticizing the last chapter. "It is a 
problem of political economy — ^a question of dollars and cents — 
which- will, if let alone, regulate itself by the law of * demand and 
supply.' In other words, the law of 'competition' will finally adjust 
all present inconveniences." 

Such is the cold, calculating, commercial spirit of political econ- 
omy, which, taking things as they are, will have nothing to do with 
human sympathy, but deals simply with the law of adjustments. 
The frigid philosophy of my friend amounts to this: "The China- 
men do not injure me. If they hurt you it is your grievance, and 
not mine " I admit, that commencing at the intellectual tip-top of 
our society— upon that "elevated plateau" where our statesmen, 
judges, scholars, and literati are presumed to dwell, and from thence 
descending through the various grades of society until we arrive at 
the very bottom, where the slavery-styled " mud-sills," whom we now 
honorably term "laboring men," vegetate, we find absolutely none of 
these several classes complaining of being hurt, except the laboring 
men; and they claim that their grievances arise wholly from the 
operation of my friend's law of "competition" and "demand and 
supply." It is quite safe to assert that there is a constant and ever- 
increasing demand for cheap labor; and it will hardly be denied that 
the Chinese in this country are abundantly able to compete with our 
American laborers to "supply" this "demand." If we leave out of 
the question all considerations of race and civilization, and try the 
issue upon the well settled rules of political economy, I am not so 
sure, even then, out that we shall find that '^ cheap labor" as such is a 
curse to any country, even from a dollar and cent standpoint. 

It is, I believe, one of the well established laws of political econ- 
omy, that the effect of an over-supply of labor is to lessen wages, and 
that the effect of low wages is to cause investments of capital. 

How is it that low wages cause investments of capital? By call- 
ing into existence enterprises which can only be carried on by cheap 
labor. 

Are enterprises which are called into existence because labor is 
cheap advantageous to any country? I say, no. Any enterprise 
that depends for its existence upon procuring cheap labor must neces- 
sarily exist upon the privations and sufferings of the laborer unless he 
is a laborer belonging to an inferior race, Brassey, in his "Work and 
Wages," tells us that before the railway caused an increase in the 
demand for labor in India, the wages of the common laborer were 
from four pence to four and a half pence a day. The demand raised 
wages considerably, but even then the coolies were not paid more 
than six pence a day. Why? "Because," he says, "these wages 
more than sufficed to supply all their wants. Their food consists of 
two pounds of rice a day mixed with a little curry, and the cost of 
this was only one shilling a week. For one shilling and six pence 
they can live in comparative luxury." 

It is also one of the laws of political economy that the cost of pro- 
vision is an essential element in determining the wages of the laborer, 
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but this law does not apply with any great force to the Chinese 
laborers, with whom it is no hardship to subsist on two pounds of 
rice a day. Adam Smith says: "The standard of comfort which 
the working classes are content to adopt has a most material influ- 
ence in determining these wages." A remarkable instance of this 
was at Beyrout Every inhabitant was taxed twenty-five dollars a 
year for the supply of water. Owing to the pressure of this taxation 
the wages of the common laborers there are sixty cents a day instead 
of twenty-five cents as before. At Sireund the rate of wages of the 
common laborer will only admit of his having meat food once a 
week, and yet the mapufacturers are not making money. 

Is it not a crime against humanity to carry on industries so 
unadapted to a country as to require such deprivations on the part 
oi the laborer? 

In Russia the wages of men are only from twenty to thirty cents a 
day, and of women only twelve cents a day. What is the conse- 
quence? From abject poverty the women are compelled to share 
unceasingly in the outdoor labors of the men. The infant mortality 
in Russia is appalling. The peasant women of Russia give birth to 
their offspring under circumstances equally perilous to the life of the 
mother and the child. Their confinement takes place in a barn or 
stable. They have no medical attendance, and in three days at the 
utmost they are once more employed in the hard field labor. 

In Hungary, where wages are equally low, the struggle for life is 
so severe that every child, the moment it can add the smallest frac- 
tion to the earnings of the family, is sent into the field. Thus 
"cheap labor,'\in every country and in every clime, except in the 
case of the coolies, means poverty, deprivation, and suffering. 

" But," says my friend, " if the Chinese can afford to work for one 
dollar a day, and thus be the means of calling into existence enter- 
prises which would not have been started but for their cheap labor, 
are they not a benefit to the whole community, in helping to develop 
and build up the country? " 

The answer to this question depends a great deal upon what our 
idea is "of the first duty of man." 

To the political economist the great ultimatum of life is to manu- 
facture, export, and build up the country. 

To the social scientist the first object of man is to improve his 
physical, moral, and intellectual condition. 

If the moral and intellectual condition of man depends upon the 
amount of goods manufactured and exported, then fshould say, let 
us sacrifice everything else to the exportation of goods. 

But if, on the other hand, it is found that to export goods it is nec- 
essary that one class of the community shall subsist upon two pounds 
of rice a day, and live in ignorance, then I should say, let us either 
not manufacture at all, or confine ourselves to the manufacture of 
such things as, by reason of our peculiar facilities, we can produce 
and export without exacting from the laboring men such depriva- 
tions. 

America cannot compete with England in the manufacture of 
iron, because labor is cheaper there than here ; but England cannot 
compete with America in the manufacture of implements of wood. 
Why? Because wood we have, and they have not. In Jhe manu- 
facture of iron we are equally endowed, but wages are lower by one- 
half there than here, and consequently they can underbid us. 
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In light hardware, however, such as hoes, spades, rakes, axes, etc., 
we can underbid England, and are to-day exporting to countries that 
pay but one-fourth the wages that we pay. Why? Because of our 
improved machinery. . . ^ . ♦. j 

Thus it will be seen that the question of manufacturing and 
exporting is not one dependent alone upon cheap labor, but also 
upon natural facilities. , ^, . , . , . i . 

"Finally," exclaims my friend, "can the Chinese be said to be m 
* competition ' with American laborers, when the industries in which 
they are employed would never have been started but for their 
presence as cheap laborers ? " 

Let us take the case of A. Lusk & Co., who ship immense quantities 
of fruit to the Eastern States. Theirs is not an isolated case, but it 
will serve as an illustration. I go to Santa Clara, and find that all 
their picking, packing, cutting, and drying is done by Chinamen. I 
naturally ask, ^' Why do you employ Chinese instead of white labor- 
ers ? " They answer, '' It would be impossible. We could not ship 
a car load of fruit East if it had to be picked and packed by white 
laborers." " Why ? " I ask. " Because," they reply, *' a white man 
who lives with his family, and has to support them, cannot work for 

a dollar a day." , . ^ , « ^ , „ . v , i_ 

Query ! Is it more important that A. Lusk & Co. shall be able, by 
means of cheap labor, to export fruit, than that there shall grow up 
in our midst a system of cheap labor or " serfdom ? " 

I will admit, perhaps, that the one thousand Chinese employed, 
directly and indirectly, by A. Lusk & Co., are not in direct " competi- 
tion " with white labor, and that if there were no Chinese laborers 
the business of shipping fruit would cease; and yet I cannot close 
my eyes to the fact that these same cheap laborers are quietly and yet 
universally usurping all departments of manual labor. In other 
words, if one class of enterprises subsists upon cheap labor, is it not 
madness to suppose that another class, side by side with them, will 
pay high wages ? 

I am, therefore, compelled to deny that the whole object of life, or 
that the whole foundation of national .prosperity, is dejpendent upon 
the ability to produce and export something, especially if by doing 
so it is necessary to introduce a distinct class of cheap laborers. 

I deny, also, that it is any evidence of the prosperity of a country 
to see it rapidly developing its resources. A country ought to 
improve as fast and no faster than the wants of the people require. 
The improvements ought to keep pace and only keep pace with the 
increase of population. • . . 

We have heard of the mushroom growth of cities, and we have 
seen them prematurely decay. It would have been better had they 
never been built. ^ . . .^^ i 

We have heard of counties and States imposing upon themselves 
taxes to pay bonds issued to aid in the construction of railroads built 
before they were needed. ^ « , ., , 

Peru is to-day in bankruptcy, from attempting to build up a 
country " instead of letting the country develop itself as its wants 
required. . . _ 

Japan is hopelessly in debt, on account of having been seized with 
a mania to "build up the country" by constructing railroads, tele- 
graphs, and canals, which, when built, were found as superfluous as 
a suit of clothes to a Hottentot. 
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To build great railroads, establish manufactories, erect grand 
hotels for inhabitants yet unborn, are all enterprises calculated to 
improve and " build up a country," but they generally result in bank- 
ruptcy to those who engage in them, and in hard times to the com- 
mon people.^ 

We in California have been able to carry forward these great enter- 

S rises successfully, and without disaster to our capitalists, but in 
oing so we have unknowingly organized an industrial system utterly 
at variance with that system of educated labor upon which our very 
government is founded. 

The prosperity of a country does not so much depend upon con- 
centrating capital as distributing it. The policy of cheap labor is a 
policy of concentration, and as such I oppose it. 



CHAPTER IIL 

OUR "moral" as distinguished from our " legal ^^ RIGHTS AS 
AGAINST THE CHINESE. 

Assuming (as having been abundantly proven) that the Chinese in 
Caliiornia are an injury and a curse to us, the question naturally 
arises : 

Have we any moral or legal right to rid ourselves of those who <Lre 
herCy and prevent others from coming f 

In speaking in this chapter of our rights as against the Chinese, I 
want also to be understood as recognizing our duty toward them ; 
for every right has a corresponding " duty." The old New England 
divines used to subdivide their sermons into separate heads. Like 
Napoleon in his Italian campaign, who contrived to attack the enemy 
in squads and thus conquered them in detail, those old gospel sol- 
diers sought, by discussing and proving one proposition at a time> 
to conquer the devil in detail. I propose to follow their example in 
discussing this subject. 

1. What is the difference between *' moral " and " legal " rights? 

2. Have we any "moral" right to require the Chinese in California 
to leave the country, and prevent others from coming? 

3. Have we any ** legal " right to do so ? 

1. The dUtinction between moral and legal rights is illustrated by 
Bob IngersoU's noted definition of liberty. " Liberty," said the great 
hberalist," " is the right to do right, and the right to think right or 
think wrong." A legal right is like the liberty of "doing right"— 
limited in its scope, while a moral right is like the liberty of " think- 
ing right or thinking wrong"— implying a wider scope of choice or 
duty. A legal right is always founded upon either a law or a con- 
tract, expressed or implied. A moral right (as Grotius tells us) is 
that law audible in the voice of conscience, enjoining some actions 
and forbidding others. We are legally bound to protect the lives 
and the property of the Chinese in California, because we have so 
stipulated in our treaty with them, and also because we are bound 
by our laws to protect every man who dwells among us, without 
reference to his nativity. We are morally bound to protect the Chi- 
nese in California because (according to their great philosopher, 
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Confucius, and our later, but more inspired, Man of Galilee), it is 
our duty to "do unto others as we would likewise have them do unto 
us." In short, a legal right is one given by some law, custom, or 
agreement, while a moral right or duty is that resting upon every 
man to do right because it is right. 

2. Have we any moral right to rid ourselves of the Chinese f What 
did Confucius and Jesus of Nazareth mean when they said: "Do 
unto others as you would have them do unto you." The disciples of 
Confucius meet the followers of Jesus on the shores of the raciJfic. 
One must give way to the other. Who is to determine between them ? 
How is the "Golden Rule " to be applied to the affairs of the "Golden 
Gate?" 

Edmund Burke speaks of certain instances in history at which 
"morality is perplexed," and "reason is staggered." But Channing, 
whose moral perceptions were equal, if not superior to Burke's 
political sagacity, said, in one of his lectures on slavery : " There are 
grand fundamental principles which shine with their own light, 
which approve themselves to the reason, conscience and heart, and 
which have gathered strength and sanctity from the experience of 
nations and individuals through all ages. Morality may sometimes 
be turned into rant and romance, but duty is always practicable.^^ 

Selecting a few of these plain rules of right and duty, let us try our 
case by them. It is our moral duty to " feed the hungry " if by so doing 
we do not take the bread from our own children who are starving. It is 
our moral duty to "cleanse the leper,? but not to invite him into our 
houses to communicate the disease to our children. It is our moral 
duty to civilize the Chinese, if by so doing we do not uncivilize our- 
selves. So, it is our moral right to invite to our homes and firesides 
only snch as are pure and upright in character." It is our moral 
right to defend ourselves from impending danger. 

Our fathers had the moral right to organize, and we to perpetuate, 
a republican government founded upon the declaration that "all 
men are created equal." They had also a moral right, in order that 
this should not remain a mere declaration, to inaugurate, and we to 
maintain, a system of common schools, in which the children of all 
who should join us could be educated. In order that there should be 
the largest liberty of thought and speech they had a right to make it 
a fundamental law that there should be no abridgment of the 
freedom of speech or of the press." And finally, in order to still 
further protect the equal rights of all, we had the moral right to make 
it a fundamental law that there should be "no slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude except as a punishment for crime." All these 
things our fathers had a moral right to do, and did do. 

Here then is a government — ^peculiarly a poor man's government — 
founded upon the equality of men, and recognizing the dignity of labor. 
The experiment has proved immensely popular. The artisan from 
England came to join us, and brought his family, the laborer from 
Ireland, the farmer from Germany, the lumberman fromi Norway, 
the wine-grower from France, and even the ** Merchant of Venice," 
all came, bringing their families.* While the father labored in the 
field or shop, the mother did the housework and the children went 
to school. Thus, we grew up to be a great and prosperous nation. 
A nation of families. One laborer to every five inhabitants. 

Suddenly we became aware of a secret, silent influence among us 
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at variance with this state of things. A nation of Mongolians, who 
for ages have been enjoying a Rip Van Winkle sleep, awake to a 
realization of the immense advantages of this country as a place to 
accumulate a fortune. They come not as the English, Norwegians, 
Germans, Scotch, or Irish, with their families, to stay and partake 
of the advantages of a free government, but they come simply as 
laborers. Their diet is two pounds of rice a day and a little tea, 
costing not to exceed twenty cents. The diet of the Norwegian with 
his family of five, the German with his family of six, and the Irish- 
man with his family of ten, consisting of meat, vegetables, wheat 
bread, and coffee, costs at least one dollar and twenty-five cents a 
day. Five Chinamen will thus live as cheap as one European 
family. Five Chinamen will do as much manual labor as five 
European laborers with their families to maintain. What is the 
result? The Chinaman, who can afford to live cheaply, can afford 
to work cheaply, and he therefore finds employment. The European 
laborer with his family has either to work for a dollar a day, and 
deprive his family of education and the comforts to which they have 
been accustomed, or emigrate. 

Either the European or the Asiatic immigration must cease. 

The word has even now already gone forth, through myriads of 
letters and publications, that ** California is no place for a poor man.*' 
Taking cognizance of these facts, what is the moral duty of our gov- 
ernment, whose duty it is to protect our institutions, our civilization, 
and our people? To issue the following brief but plain ^ 

ADDRESS : 

To the August Sovereign of the Ta J^ing Empire, through Chih Rang 
and Sun Chia Ka, his Envoys Extraordinary : 

Gentlemen: In article five of the treaty concluded with you on 
the twenty-eigth day of July, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, the 
following language occurs : ^* The United States of America and the 
Emperor of China cordially recognize the inherent and inalienable 
right of man to change his home and allegiance, and also the mutual 
advantage of the free migration and emigration of their citizens and 
subjects respectively from one country to the other for purposes of 
curiosity, of trade, or as permanent residents.'' At the time this treaty 
was made we supposed that it would be mutually advantageous for 
both nations ana both people to have the full privilege of migrating 
and emigrating respectively from the one country to the other for 
" the purposes of trade, or as permanent residents." But we have 
found by experience that your subjects do not come here for the pur- 
poses of " trade," in the usual acceptation of that term, nor as bona 
fide "permanent residents," but that they come simply as laborers, to 
compete with our native American laborers, and with those froni 
European countries, who are here as bona fide permanent residents, 
with their families. We have found your subjects peaceable, quiet, 
and orderly, but morality seems to be a virtue entirely unknown 
and disregarded among them. We are a nation of families. Your 
subjects do not bring their families here, nor seem to regard the fam- 
ily relation as at all binding. Our government is founded upon the 
sacredness of the family relation, and upon the idea that every man 
shall have a family and a home. Thus, in this country and under 
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our system of government, there is one laborer to every five inhabitards. 
The wages of labor here are regulated and adjusted upon the idea 
and the practice which prevails that the earnings of the father shall 
educate the children, so that the children, even of the poorest laborer, 
may not be forced to toil during their youth, but shall enjojr the 
pleasures and opportunities of childhood in preparing for citizen- 
ship in this great republic. Your subjects interfere with this sys- 
tem of labor, for their wants are not only fewer than the wants of 
our citizens, who have accustomed themselves to all the necessities of 
our civilization, but, having no families, they can afford to, and do, 
work cheaper than our laborers, who have families. The result is, 
therefore, that there is growing up among us a separate and distinct 
class of laborers of inferior caste. Our government was founded for 
the very purpose of establishing equality among men, upon the basis 
of education and intelligence, and of preventing caste, xour subjects 
do not conform to our customs, respect our system of morals, nor 
adopt our civilization. We therefore notify you that, while we shall 
protect all Chinese subjects at present residing in America, and hope 
to continue our hitherto pleasant and mutually profitable business 
relations under our various treaties, nevertheless you will please take 
notice that from and after this date you may regard section five of said 
treaty as stricken out so far as we are concerned, as we do not desire 
to be bound by it any further, but will be pleased to enter into nego- 
tiations with reference to a new adjustment of the personal relations 
of the two governments. 

[Signed]: WM. M. EVARTS, 

Secretary of State. 

By order of the President of the United States. 

Is there anything unreasonable^ unjust, or untrue in the foregoing 
address, or is there anything in it in violation of the golden rule? 
" No," says the reader, " but have Ave any legal right to send such an 
address ?" We shall see in our next chapter. 



OUR "LEGAL' 



CHAPTER IV. 

EIGHTS AS AGAINST THE CHINESE UNDEK THE RULES 
OP INTERNATIONAL LAW. 



1. The Chinese are upon %is. How can we get rid of them? 

2. The Chinese are coming. How can we stop them? 

These are the all-important questions of to-day among those who 
believe that the Chinamen are a curse to this republic. How to remove 
the " curse " without violating the rights of the " accursed '' — ^how to 
protect "civilization" without infringing upon the rights of the 
"barbarians" — how to shield republican government and yet teach 
empires the superior virtue of moderation — these are the problems 

E resented to us by the "gods " for solution. The task is worthy the 
ighest efforts of "the best government on earth." 
1, The Chinamen who are here. Part of them came without leave. 
The remainder came by our express permission. They are now all 
alike under the legal protection of our treaty. No fact is better 
^ attested than that none of them expect to remain. They do not 
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marry our sisters or our daughters (can this he our ohjection to 
them?) nor do they bring their wives with them — consequently they 
have no children. The problem as to how to get rid of them is, 
therefore, not so much a legal as a social one, which will solve itself 
by the much coveted assistance of emigration and death. The 
immediate hegira of the whole one hundred and fifty thousand of 
them would cause a shock to the social and business fabric of this 
State, which would probably prove disastrous in the extreme. The 
gradual thinning out of those who are here, and the riffid enforce- 
ment of a law preventing the landing of others, would tend to a 
constantly accelerated return of society to its normal American con- 
dition. Whether an emergency could arise which would give us a 
right to requ'ire them to leave the country, we shall see further along. 

2. The Chinese who are coming. How can we stop them? Have 
we any right to close our doors against one nation and open them to 
another? Has a nation the same right to invite to its shores only 
such as it may desire to come, that an individual has to invite to his 
home only such as he may desire to see? Has the Caucasian race 
(so-called) any better right to occupy this country than the Mongo- 
lian ? Is it true, as enunciated in the Burlingame treaty with China, 
that " we recognize the inalienable right of man to change his home?" 
Have we any right to annul that treaty? 

It is the province of international law to furnish rules by which 
these Questions can be answered. Any strictly legal right which we 
may have to stop Chinese immigration must therefore be limited : 

1. To such remedies as we may be entitled under the law of 
nations. 

2. To such treaties as we may have made with- the Emperor of 
China, and by the provisions of which we are bound until such 
treaty is legally annulled. 

I. — OUR RIGHTS UNDER THE LAW OF NATIONS. 

Writers on international law lay down the following as the abso- 
lute rights common to all nations: 

1. The right of self-preservation. 

2. The right of every nation to its independence. 

3. The right of the least nation to be equal to the greatest. 

4. The right of every nation to the sole possession of its domains. 
1. The right of self-preservation. The first great fundamental right 

of every nation is to maintain its own existence. "Self-preserva- 
tion " is thus not only " the first law of nature," but the first law of 
nations. 

In Wheaton's International Law (p. 81) the rule is thus laid down: 
" Of the absolute international rights of States, that which lies at the 
foundation of all the rest is the right of self-preservation." 

What is involved in this right of self-preservation? What is the 
limit beyond which nations cannot go to maintain their existence? 

This question is answered by Twiss in his most admirable work on 
the law of nations. He says: "A nation is mistress of her own 
actions as long as they do not affect the rights of other nations." 
(p. 13.) 

Would it be trespassing upon the absolute rights of China to forbid 
the landing of Chinese subjects upon these shores? It is gravely 
asserted that the Chinese are a worn-out, barren, and inferior race* 
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Like a field that has yielded its harvests and can no longer be tilled ; 
like a tree that has borne its fruit and is now withered and dying — 
in him there is no richness, no vitality, no growth. There is hope 
for the Ethiopian ; there is growth even in the Japanese, but there is 
no change nor " shadow of turning " in a Chinaman. Two hundred 
years have not tamed an Indian. Two thousand years have not 
changed a Chinaman. Their development has been arrested. We can- 
not help them up. They are pulling us down. The poisonous 
worms of death that are gnawing at their vitals have already fastened 
upon our youth. The races are immiscible. They endanger the very 
existence of our republic. The Chinese Empire is not in jeopardy. 
It is the American Kepublic that is in danger. Such are the charges 
preferred against these most peaceful invaders. 

We have seen that the right of self-preservation among equal inde- 
pendent nations finds its limit only in the confines of tne absolute 
rights of other nations. Has this right the same limit as against 
inferior and decaying races? I answer, no ! It is a part of our his- 
tory that the absolute rights of the North American Indian cannot 
be measured by those of the superior race. 

Chancellor Kent says: "The Indians are considered merely as 
occupants to be protected while in the peaceful possession of the 
lands." (Kent's Commentaries, p. 258.) 

Chief Justice Marshall distinctly acknowledged the superior rights 
of the superior race. "Conquest " he says, "gives a title which the 
Courts of the conqueror cannot deny. Although we do not mean to 
engage in the defense of those principles which Europeans have 
denied to Indian titles, they may, we think, find some excuse, if not 
justification, in the character and habits of the people whose rights have 
been wrested from themJ^ (Johnson vs. Mcintosh, 8 Wheaton, p. 688.) 

It is by virtue of this right of self-preservation that we quell insur- 
rections within and drive away invaders from without. It is by vir- 
tue of this sacred principle that we regulate the rights and duties 
of citizens and limit the rights of foreigners. If we have a right to say 
to the highly educated and enlightened subject of a European mon- 
archy, " You shall not become a citizen of this republic until you 
have attested your worthiness by a residence of five years among us," 
have we not a greater right to say to the half-civilized subject from 
Asia, " You shall not come at all ? " If we had 'a right to invade the 
land of the red man and say to him, " Make way for civilization ! " 
have we not also a right (in case an emergency should arise, making 
it necessary to the happiness and well-being of our own people) to 
say even to the peaceful Chinese barbarians who are among us, " Go thy 
way ! Let us occupy this land? " 

Vattel lays down the broad doctrine that "a nation has a right to 
do everything that can secure it from threatening danger, and to keep 
at a distance whatever is capable of causing its ruin." (Law of 
Nations, p. 64.) » 

In short, this doctrine of self-preservation, as recognized and prac- 
ticed among nations, resolves itself, after all, into the Darwinian 
doctrine of "the survival of the fittest." The conflict of the two 
races in California has so far only been a question of a survival of 
the cheapest If the conflict should at any time assume a higher 
form, can any one question the issue? 

2. The right of China to her independefice is in no sense violated 
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by our denying to Chinese subjects an unlimited right of immigra- 
tion to these snores. 

3. The right of equality among nations is like the right of equality 
in this republic between the rich and the poor, the intellectual and 
the uncultivated — not an actual, but a theoretical right Not a social, 
but a political equality. Among nations it is not even a political 
right. 

Twiss in his Law of Nations remarks that " the Ottoman Porte and 
her dependencies on the Barbary Coast are not on the same footing 
with the enlightened States of Europe." The same author says (p, 
.224): "The civilized States of Europe and America in making 
treaties with the Ottoman Porte and %oith the Emperor of China have 
made an exception in not permitting their subjects to be subjected to 
the laws of those countries." (See also Daines vs. Hale, 1 McArthur 
(U.S.), p. 86.) 

It is a well known fact that American residents in China are not 
subject to the laws of China, while Chinese subjects in America are 
subject to the laws of the United States. It is idle, therefore, to say 
that semi-civilized nations are upon a footing of equality with civil- 
ized nations. 

4. The right of every nation to its domainsy is that right arising 
from discovery, occupancy, and possession, and so far as our rights 
against China depend upon it, supports and strengthens any claims 
Ve may have to stop Chinese immigration, or to remove those who 
are here in case our national existence should become imperiled by 
their presence among us. 

II. — OUR TREATY RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 

^ Hare we a right to annul the fifth and sixth sections of the Bur- 
lingame Treaty with China, permitting the unlimited immigration 
of Chinese subjects to this country? I answer, yes! — ^for the three 
best reasons known to a lawyer, viz. : First, on principle; second, on 
precedent; and third, on authority. 

1. Principle.^ Any treaty which threatens the existence of a nation, 
endangers its institutions, or is at variance with the principles upon 
which it is founded, may be annulled. To maintain otherwise would 
place every nation signing a treaty at the mercy of the other con- 
tracting party. 

Vattel (Law of Nations, p. 259) says: " Though a simple injury or 
disadvantage in a treaty is not sufficient to render it invalid, the case 
is not the same with those inconveniences that lead to the ruin of the 
State." 

Gardiner (in his Institutes of American International Laws, p. 538,) 
says: "Treaties, to be valid, must be equitable and right in their 
bearing upon the people of the treatjr-making powers." 

Grotius, the great founder of international law, says: "The 
natural law by which every nation is bound to maintain its own 
existence, is not abdicated by treaty." 

2. Precedent By an Act of Congress, approved July seventh, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-eight (Statutes at Large, p. 578), all treaties 
between France and the United States are declared null and void, 
and "no longer obligatory on the government or citizens of the 
United States.^' 

3. Authority. In the Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
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case of "The Cherokee Tobacco/' (reported in 11 Wallace, p. 616,) the 
Court say: " Notwithstanding treaties are declared by the Constitu- 
tion to be a part of the supreme law, yet an Act of Congress, passed 
subsequent to a treaty, may have the eflfect to abrogate it. Ii the 
subject matter of the act is within the constitutional power of Con- 
gress, the Courts must enforce the enactment as the latest expression 
of the legislative will, and leave the question of international obli- 
gations, arising out of the infractions of the treaty, to be settled by the 
execative department" •, ., . t j /i x- r 

The whole doctrine is discussed fully and ably by Judge Curtis, of 
the United States Circuit of Massachusetts. He says: "I think it 
impossible to maintain that under our Constitution the President 
and Senate exclusivelv possess the power to modify or repeal a law 
found in a treaty. If this were so, inasmuch as they can change or 
abrogate one treaty only by making another inconsistent with the 
first, the Government of the United States could not act at all to that 
effect without the consent of some foreign government. Ihat the 
Constitution was designed to place our country in this helpless con- 
dition, is a supposition wholly inadmissible. It is not only incon- 
sistent with the necessities of a nation, but negatived by the express 
words of the Constitution. That gives to Congress, m so many words, 
power to declare war—d^n act which ipso facto repeals all treaties 
inconsistent with a state of war. It cannot, therefore, be admitted that 
the only method of escape from a treaty is by tlie consent of the other 
party to it, or a declaration of war. To refuse to execute a treaty for 
reasons which approve themselves to the conscientious judgment of 
a nation, is a matter of the utmost gravity; but the power to do sots a 
prerogative of which no nation can be deprived without deeply affect- 
ing its independence. That the people of the United States have 
deprived their government of this power I do not beheve. (J? ay 
et al. V8, Morton, 2 Curtis, p. 459.) 

Thus it will be seen that under the rules of international law, as 
recoo-nized and adopted by civilized nations, we have the legal right 
to albrogate treaties whenever the peace and Avelfare of our nation is 
at stake— 0/ which we must and can be the only judge, and that Con- 
gress has the full power at any time to declare any and all treaties 
null and void. Under these circumstances what is our remedy? 
We shall see in our next chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE REMEDY. 

In the opening chapter I stated that the Chinese problem might 
be solved by answering the three following questions: 

1. Are the Chinese a benefit or an injury to us? , 

2. If an injury, have wo any moral or legal right to require those 
who are here to leave the country and prevent the landing of others 
who should desire to come? , . , , j, •to 

3. If we have such legal or moral right, how can we entorce it^ 
Without for a moment presuming that I have answered the first 

two of the above questions, I have nevertheless attempted to do so 
fairly, and am now brought to the third, which involves the remedy. 
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It always was, and it always will be, easier to discover an evil than 
to devise a remedy; for the same reason that it is easier to criticise 
than to perform, to preach than to practice. 

It was comparatively easy to convince us that slavery was the 
" sum of all villainies," hut we went to war before we could agree 
upon the method of abolishing it. It is easy to prove that our civil 
service, founded upon the principle of rewarding party " workers/' 
has resulted in giving us an infamously corrupt government, and yet 
President Hayes and Carl Schurz are finding it exceedingly diflScult 
to substitute a better s:^stem in the place of the old one, which shall 
yet be in accordance with our republican ideas. 

So it is with this Chinese question. We are pretty generally con- 
vinced that the Chinese influx must be stopped ; but while it is to us 
purely a local grievance, it is at the same time a national question^ and 
the disposal of it involves the action of that ponderous entity known 
as the "General Government." The adage that "large bodies move 
slowly " applies with peculiar force to the " affairs of State." In the 
meantime many of our "patriots" are becoming impatient at the 
delay, and have suggested that as we are God's favored people, and 
this is the "promised land," and the Chinese are without doubt the 
lineal descendants of the " Canaanites," it might be just as well to 
solve the problem by exterminating them at once under the authority 
of the " higher law'' But we are generally agreed that these men are 
radicals. 

The anti-Chinese party of California (comprising, it is safe to say, 
at least four-fifths of the people of the State) is divided, as was the 
great Republican party of the North, into two wings, viz.: the radi- 
cals and the conservatives. The remedies proposed by these respective 
wings will be found, on examination, to be so characteristic and so 
peculiar as to constitute 

A REMARKABLE PARALLEL. 

The radicals of the Republican party (the abolitionists) were a 
constant eye-sore to it from first to last. Their defiant and uncom- 
promising attitude toward the slaveholder, and their bold denuncia- 
tion of the Constitution as being " a league with Satan and a covenant 
with hell," were a never-ending source of trouble and perplexity to 
the conservatives. So the radical element of the anti-Chinese party 
in California, by their incendiary utterances and their cruel treat- 
ment of the innocent Chinese in our midst, are constantly injuring 
the cause by arousing sympathy for the Chinese among those who 
would (Otherwise be against them. The conservative wing of the 
Republican party w^as always careful to avow that the only object of 
the party was to "confine slavery within the limits where it then 
existed." But the radicals, not satisfied with this, demanded that 
the slaves should be set free. So in California the anti-Chinese con- 
servatives declare themselves satisfied with the adoption of measures 
tending to stop Chinese immigration, but the radicals avow that they 
will never rest until even those who are here are ordered to go home, 
that the curse may be entirely removed. The conservatives of the 
Republican party never failed to disavow any intention of "inter- 
fering with the domestic institutions of the States;" but both radicals 
and conservatives have since well nigh canonized poor old John 
Brown for violating the party platform and opening the war at Har- 
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per^s Ferry, whereby he became a martyr to the cause of freedom. 
The anti-Chinese conservatives of California are the standing pro- 
tectors of the inoffensive Mongolians among us, but every moment 
of delay by the General Government in granting the desired relief 
against Chinese immigration will intensify the fear that some crazy 
John Brown, or infamous Wilkes Booth, may arise from among the 
radicals in California, to commence the "blood-letting," which was 
declared by Senator Toombs, of Georgia, to be necessary to solve the 
slavery problem at the South. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE ANTI-SLAVERY AND THE ANTI-CHINESE 

RADICALS. 

Let it be understood that the parallel between the respective wings 
of the two parties above mentioned dofes not extend to' their merits, 
but only to the characteristic similarity of their demands and the 
possible results arising from a delay or denial of relief. The radicals 
of the Republican party were the champions of human rights. The 
radicals of the anti-Chinese party care nothing for the rights of the 
Chinamen. They seek simply self-protection for themselves and 
their families. The radicals of the Kepublican party acted purely 
and solely from sympathy for the oppressed. They had nothing 
personally to gain by the freedom of the slave. The anti-Chinese 
radicals are prompted not by philanthropy, but by a perfectly justi- 
fiable selfishness. The radicals of the Republican party constituted 
and included no less apower than the celebrated clique of Boston literati 
from whom we then recei ved and still receive our best American litera- 
ture. They saturated that literature with their anti-slavery ideas 
then as much as they do to-day with the evolution theory. The 
anti-Chinese radicals do not include among their numbers our 
scholars or our philanthropists. They are unfortunate in possessing 
mostly those wno were never distinguished as the champions of 
human rights. 

THE DANGERS OF RADICALISM. 

But the danger of rashness and bloodshed is rather increased than 
diminished by the peculiar character of the radical wing of the 
anti-Chinese party m California. There can be no disguising the 
fact that serious danger may be apprehended unless Congress grants 
relief very soon. These mighty "revival meetings," these midnight 
conclaves, these secret anti-Coolie clubs, addressed by ranting orators 
of a desperate and irresponsible class; what do they mean? Are 
they schools for exercising and inculcating patience? Do they spend 
their time in the calm discussion of propositions and measures for 
practical legislation? Or, on thecontrary,aretheynot rather schools 
for exciting the passions and arousing the frenzy which engenders 
riot, lawlessness and bloodshed? From these secret midnight con- 
claves grew the conspiracy and massacre of Chico, in comparison to 
which, a similar conspiracy in San Francisco would be as the ocean 
to the rivulet. If the sympathies of men could be aroused for the 
enslaved and down-trodden negro race to such an extent as to lead 
them into so dangerous and desperate an enterprise as that inaugu- 
rated at Harper's Ferry, is it beyond/tlie range of possibilities that a 

36 
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morbid sense of injury, incited by constant recitals of wrongs suffered 
and privations endured by the poor of our ovm race, by reason of the 
presence and competition of a non-assimilating race, may lead to 
conspiracies most damnable and massacre most foul? How often 
has our blood boiled at witnessing the treatment these strangers 
receive at the hands of our grown-up hoodlums in the street? If 
men will brutally maltreat an inoffensive being in broad daylight, 
what will they not do at midnight? These, however, are the radi- 
cals. 

THE RADICALS AND CONSERVATIVES— WHICH WILL SUCCEED? 

From the foregoing it will be seen that we have made a perha^js 
arbitrary distinction between those who desire to stop Chinese immi- 
gration and those who go farther and demand the absolute removal 
of all the Chinese among us — designating the former conservatives and 
the latter radicals. This distinction, as we have seen, was strongly 
marked in the anti-slavery party, and has characterized all gooa 

Eolitical movements. It therefore becomes important for us to 
now which will probably succeed. We can only judge of the 
probabilities. It is now generally conceded that if the Southern 
States had been content to let slavery be limited to the States where 
it existed, the conservative element of the Republican party would 
have been satisfied, and the war would have been averted. Or if 
the slaveholders would have agreed to some gradual system of eman- 
cipation, the conservative Republicans would have consented to 
some method of compensation, and the abolitionists would have 
been quieted. But the South absolutely refused negotiations or limi- 
tations, and insisted on taking their slaves anywhere and every- 
where. The consequence was that the abolitionists became impatient 
of delay, and the John Brown raid hurried on the conflict. I gather 
the same general truth from many pages of history. If George III 
had not been so pig-headed we might to-day have been a part of the 
British Empire. The Colonies asked for representation — ^not separa- 
tion ; failing to obtain representation, they demanded separation. 
The Third Estate would have gladly made peace with Louis 
XVI and the nobles of France for a tithe of the rights they after- 
wards demanded and obtained. If Charles I had yielded to the just 
demands of the English people in the beginning, he would not have 
lost his head, and Cromwell's ten years' " reign of terror " would have 
been averted. 

The lesson from these events is that every day's denial of a just 
demand by any government gives strength to the radical element to 
make still other demands; and I hesitate not to say that if the Gen- 
eral Government at Washington should remain deaf to our entreat- 
ies for a remedy against Chinese immigration, and should persistently 
foist upon us a race and a people with whom we do not associate and 
cannot assimilate, the time probably would come when w^e should 
all become radicals, and follow the example of the Southern States. If^ 
however, the remedy we seek is granted by the passage of an Act of 
Congress forbidding the landing or importation in any form of Chi- 
nese immigrants into the United States, the radicals would be quieted^ 
the Chinese who are here could remain in peace, and the thinning 
out process would begin, of which I spoke in the last chapter, and 
society would return to its normal condition. 
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1. Let us adopt an honest, straightforward policy with China. As 
our great Sumner once said, " It is always safe to do right." Let the 
Emperor of China know in plain terms that his subjects are unwel- 
come guests, and that our citizens do not want them here. He will 
respect us for such conduct, far more than the passage of such a law 
as that proposed by Mr. Page— limiting the number to be landed 
from each ship — ^for this is a mere technical way of avoiding the 
treaty. 

2. 1 have heard a great deal said about complicating our " friendly " 
and "commerciar* relations with China, ana perhaps with England, 
by an abrupt abrogation of the treaty. Go and learn of England, 
thou timid coward. Read England's first treaty with China. It reads 
like a treaty between the conquered and the conqueror. England 
did not sue for their good will. We care not for their ''friendship." 
Nations do not treat with each other on the basis of friendship. If 
our merchants will pay the Chinese as much for their tea and rice as 
English merchants, never fear but that they will be able to obtain it. 
If the Chinese want our silver dollars and our breadstuffs, they will 
buy them. This idea of a sentimental friendly relation is all bosh. 
We have heard enough of that between the North and South. Some of 
our Northern people have never quite become reconciled to the idea 
that the Southern newspapers and statesmen receive our overtures 
as a matter of right instead of as a matter of grace— seeming to forget 
that our relations are purely legal, and the question oi feeling has 
nothing to do with it. We need a few British diplomats and a little 
more British spirit in this nation. It might be a good idea to place 
ourselves under the protection of Bismarck or some " power" which 
will command the respect of other nations. 

3. In order to move Congress, let us exercise the right of petition, 
guaranteed to us by the Constitution of the United States. Let every 
county and town of the Pacific Coast procure the name of every man 
and woman in favor of excluding Chinese immigrants^ 

4. Enlighten public sentiment in the East. Let them understand 
that our opposition is not based upon mere race prejudice, but upon 
the demoralizing effects of their civilation upon ours — ^that it inter- 
feres with our American system of educated labor and the sacredness 
of the family relation. 

6. Let men of ability and character go to Washington the present 
winter, and personally talk with the Congressmen from the Eastern 
States. In other words, establish a lobby, which is recognized as a 
legitimate method of obtaining legislation. 

6. Let the Legislature of California, at its present session, appoint 
a committee of its most learned and unpartisan members, to aid our 
delegation in Congress in drawing up a suitable bill to introduce in 
Congress, and for the devising of such other measures as may be 
deemed proper, the question being, as we have seen, more a local than 
a national question. 

7. A valuable suggestion is contained in the address of Congress- 
man Meade of New York, one of the Chinese Commissioners, before 
the Social Science Congress at Saratoga, New York, viz.: to cooperate * 
with England in the matter. (Here is our opportunity to obtain a 
protector.) Queensland and Australia are crying loudly for relief 
from coolie immigration, and aid must come to them from England. 

8. Non-intercourse with the Chinese who are here has been sug- 
gested. By this means it is thought they can be starved out. This 
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policy depends upon the idea that men are all patriots, and will pay 
two dollars for work that they can obtain for one dollar. Some men 
will, in a fit of patriotic fervor, do so for a while, but they soon 
become tired of ii It is like the religion obtained at a revival meet- 
ing-— generally short-lived. 

These would seem to be more in the nature of methods of procur- 
ing the remedy than the remedy itself. As we saw in the last chap- 
ter, the remedy must come wholly from Congress. That is the only 
tribunal having the power to annul, set aside, or modify a treaty. 
Until Congress sees fit to take some action the present treaties must 
be respected by all law-abiding citizens; but, unless Congress does 
take some action, and that very soon, there is serious danger of an 
outbreak among the laboring classes, who feel most keenly the effects 
of competition with Chinese cheap labor. 
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THE LONDON TIMES. 



EXTRACT FROM ''THOUGHTS ON THE FUTURE 
CIVIL POLICY OF AMERICA/' 



By JOHN WM. DRAPER, M. D., LU D. 



"From the remarks made on page ninety-one, it will be inferred 
that the Pacific shore of the United States is destined hereafter to be 
the scene of an active Asiatic immigration. So vast is the mineral 
and agricultural wealth of those regions, so importunate the demand 
for labor, so remunerative its result, that the settled and torpid pop- 
ulations of China, Japan, India, cannot fail to be affected. Already* 
from the first of those countries the vanguard of such an intruding 
column has appeared. The Chinese population of California is 
far from insignificant, and is steadily increasing: in eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty it was thirty-four thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
three. It is of no importance that for the present these people look 
upon the country they thus visit as merely a temporary abode, in 
which money is to be made, and that, as their moderate expectations 
of a competency are fulfilled, they hasten to return to their native 
place. That is the natural timidity of early adventurers. 

But these, in due season, will be followed by others having more 
settled intentions. The dislike the American population has to them 
once abating — that temporary dislike which all races of men who 
differ in aspect, in ideas, in religion from one another always enter- 
tain — ^the general principles of the system of the republic will come 
into powerful effect. The facility for acquiring proprietorship in 
land, the certainty of its tenure, are temptations that no laboring 
class can resist. In the same street will be seen the Joss-house, the 
Synagogue, the Mosque, the Chapel, the Church. 

Considering that, under the circumstances of the case, the indi- 
viduals who are thus destined to disturb the Pacific Coast must 
necessarily issue from the lower social grades of the countries from 
which they come, their admixture with the native American popu- 
lation can not be viewed without anxiety. The Pacific States will 
do well to look to their public schools, laying broad and munificent 
foundations for their educational system, giving no encouragement 
to the use of any foreign tongue, and fusing into their mass, as thor- 
oughly and rapidly as may be, their inevitable hybrid population." 
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OPINION OF PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH. 



In a recent paper tipon the labor revolt in the United States, Pro- 
fessor Smith says : 

" Perhaps the part of the insurrection most fraught with menace 
for the future is that which from its isolated and subordinate char- 
acter has attracted least notice. We mean the outbreak at San Fran- 
cisco, The relations between the European and Mongolian races on 
the Pacific Coast are, if we mistake not, about the darkest cloud on 
the horizon of the republic. Other visible danger to its unity, now 
that slavery is abolished, there is none. It is unfortunately true that 
society in the Southern States, so long as the negro race exists there, 
will still be somewhat different in character from society at the 
North. It will be more or less aristocratic, consisting of a superior 
and inferior race; but the difference will hardly amount to antag- 
onism, as it did while slavery existed, and nothing short of social 
antagonism can countervail the forces, geographical, political, and 
economical, which make for union. But the Mongolian is utterly 
alien ; he belongs to another social world ; to assimilate him seems 
beyond the power even of those institutions by which so many for- 
eign elements have been absorbed. Yet he will come." 
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^ The London Times, in discussing the subject of Chinese immigra,- 
tionto Australia, after drawing an analogy between the condition of 
the Australian Colonies and California, admits the truth of the 
charges preferred against Chinese immigrants by the white race, and 
then says : 

" We can understand and sympathize with the dislike of our Aus- 
tralia fellow-subjects to the catastrophe they thus apprehend. Our 
Australian Colonies are something more to us than wide regions 
under the dominion of the English Crown, with indefinite capabili- 
ties for almost every kind of material progress. We value them 
rather as the homes of men of our own race, as capable of receiving 
and providing for the vast multitudes which from time to time are 
driven from our own shores, and as likely in the distant future to 
grow up to a greatness equal to our own, and not wholly unlike it in 
the type it opens. It would sadly interfere with this agreeable vis- 
ion if Australia were really destined to be peopled not with English 
but with Chinese settlers, if the abominations of a Chinese quarter 
are to be found everywhere, and if white labor is to be driven out 
before the advancing steps of its rivals, Queensland, under such a 
system, might produce more cotton and more sugar, and at a lower 
rate than before. The lands of Australia might be better tilled and 
her cattle might increase and multiply under the cheap supervision 
of the stranger. But if these results were to be obtained by the sub- 
stitution of Chinese for Englishmen ; if Australia, in short, were to 
become another China, with the addition only of a few great capital- 
ists and land-holders, we should feel that we had lost well nighall 
for which Australia is valuable to us. We could look with no satis- 
faction at a country in which the great mass of the inhabitants were, 
in the fullest sense, aliens — in which English capital might be 
engaged with profit, but from which Englishmen would be practi- 
cally excluded, or would find a place only such as the poorer class of 
whites did in the late slave States of America, under the designation 
of 'white trash.'" 
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THE CHINESE QUESTION. 



It has been asserted that in our form of government we have no 
policy as to the future, and only deal with questions as events force 
them upon us. Chinese immigration is largely a question of the 
future ; this society, therefore, performs an important duty at this 
time in directing attention to it; for the day is not remote when the 
Chinese population in this country, if continued, will have become 
established as one of our institutions* 

An unusually favorable opportunity having been afforded me for 
the investigation of this subject in California, I am led to present 
the results of my observations there, both in respect to the facts elic- 
ited and the conclusions arrived at regarding the same. 

The term, " Chinese Question," is in itself an error. Itj in fact, 
applies only to that class of Chinese immigrants who are objected to, 
notably by the people of the Pacific States. This class is made up 
exclusively of common laborers or coolies, as they are known in 
India, China, and Japan and constituting, especially in China, the 
third and lowest class of its society. The madarin or office-holder, 
and the merchant, constituting the other classes. The "Coolie 
Question,*' therefore, seems to be the inore appropriate title. 

This immigration has existed nominally for about thirty years, 
but in reality somewhat less. At first the arrivals were few in num- 
ber, but, on the average, have since gradually increased, although 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two shows the largest of any year, being 
something over twenty thousand. The census of eighteen hundred 
and seventy indicates the total Chinese population m this country 
as sixty-three thousand two hundred and fifty-four, against thirty- 
four thousand nine hundred and thirty-three in eighteen hundred 
and sixty. This statement is probably below the correct figures, 
which is to be explained by reason of these coolies having no per- 
manent residences, their desire to avoid taxes, and their general 
aversion to communicate any information respecting themselves. 
The Treasury statistics show arrivals up to eighteen hundred and 
seventy-five of one hundred and sixty thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-nine, or forty-one thousand three hundred and ninety-seven 
for the decade from eighteen hundred and fifty to eighteen hundred 
and sixty-one, and sixty-eight thousand and fifty-nine for that from 
eighteen hundred and sixty to eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 
For the years eighteen hundred and seventy-one, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-two, eighteen hundred and seventy-three and eighteen 
hundred and seventy-four the arrivals were fifty-one thousand four 
hundred and seventy-seven • in eighteen hundred and seventy-five 
their number was nineteen thousand and thirty-three, but in eighteen 
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hundred and seventy-six, owing to the April disturbance in Califor- 
nia, immigration fell off to sixteen thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-nine. For the quarter of eighteen hundred and seventy- 
seven, ending March thirty-first, the number, for same reason, was 
only nine hundred and sixty-five; but for the quarter ending June 
thirty-first it rose to six thousand six hundred and ninetv-one, mak- 
ing the total immigration, according to Treasury statistics, two hun- 
dre<l and four thousand five hundred and forty-seven. There is a 
strong reflux as well as this influx, but nothing reliable is pre- 
served by the government in regard to its extent, nor is the exhibit 
of arrivals dceme<l entirely accurate. The records of the Chinese 
six companies in San Francisco, in instances, exceed the arrivals 
noted by the Custom House, and these companies' records do not 
include all arrivals. This discrepancy may be in part accounted for 
by the restrictions which the jjassenger laws impose upon shipown- 
ers. The total Chinese population ot California at present is fiiirly 
estimated at from one hundred and fifty thousand to two hundred 
thousand, and in San Francisco, fluctuating from thirty to sixty 
thousand, according to the season for labor in the country. These 
coolies are chiefly males, between the ages of twenty and forty 
years. The coolie women arriving in this country are for the most 
part prostitutes, and number about four thousand. The " Page Bill,'* 
so-called, prohibiting the importation of women for immoral pur- 
poses, passed by the forty-third Congress, together with the adverse 
sentiment of the Chinese merchants in this country, substantially 
preclude further arrivals of this class. During the year ending June 
thirty-first, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, only two hundred and 
fitV-niue females were landed, and since that time their coming has 
practically ceased. There are now here about one hundred respect- 
able Chinese families, all of whom belong to the merchant class, and 
the children in the country number from three to four thousand, of 
which above two thousand are in San Francisco. 

These statistics plainly indicate the nature and extent of the great 
wave of coolie immigration which is with so great confidence pre- 
dicted. China is the most densely settled country on the globe, and 
with its outlying and tributary provinces, comprises something over 
five hundrjid million population, or about one-third of the world's 
mankind. It is largely over-populated, especially with the labor 
element, and, considfering the shortness of the time its ports have 
been open, its people have proved themselves the most migratory of 
any nation^ They are already to be found in nearly every country 
on the earth, and in this country have pitched a residence in every 
considerable town. Their passage to this country varies in expense 
per capita from twelve to forty dollars. They follow the great lines 
of travel, thus makinij their way to our eastern seaboard as fast as 
means and opportunities permit New York City now contains 
about two thousand coolies, while opium dens and a joss house 
already mark the eastward inarch of their peculiar civilization. In 
tUe Pacific States, Australia, Luzon, Java, Straits Settlements, Borneo, 
Peru, Cuba, and British Guiana, the coolie face and dress. have 
become as familiar as those of the white laborer. From their Asiatic 
hive they still come pouring forth, and, it is fair to presume, will 
increase in volume as the advantages offered by the outside world in 
wages and liberal government become better known, accelerated, too^ 
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by the famines, internal wars, and pestilence, which so frequently 
devastate their own country. . , _. . 

The term "coolie," however, does not imply a condition ol servi- 
tude, as various public accounts, including the platforms of both 
political parties in eighteen hundred and seventy-six, \vould indicate. 
This popular error arose from the traffic formerly carried on by the 
Portuguese from the Ports of Macao and Swatow with Peru and Cuba, 
which had all the worst features of the African slave trade. ^ Coolie 
women are, it is true, bought and sold for purposes of prostitution, 
but the men are free, and their immigration entirely voluntary. All 
Chinese bound for this country take j»assage at the English Port ot 
Hongkong, and come from the districts adjacent to Kwontong (or 
Canton). All accounts of contracts binding these coolies to condi- 
tions of servitude are incorrect, as to either the American or English 
immigrants, nor are they at this day permitted any where, though 
some irritation continues between the Spanish and Chinese Govern- 
ments by reason of the treatment of coolies in Spanish Colonies, 
whose contract services have not yet expired, or are perhaps forcibly 

The position of the Chinese six companies alluded to has been 
misunderstood to be that of contractors for coolie labor. They pos- 
sess some of the features of employment agencies, as known in our 
large cities, but nothing worse. They advance no rnoney to immi- 
grants, and usually have no act or part in their coming here. Ihey 
are organized in accordance with the various dialects spoken by 
these immigrants, and their offices are places for the registering of 
new arrivals, especially those desiring work. Besides this, they act 
as arbitrators between white employers and coolies, and between the 
coolies themselves. It is not shown that they usurp any of the func- 
tions of government, and there is reason to believe they are, in their 
way, as proper and beneficial as any of our employment agencies or 
boards of exchange, to which they bear much resemblance. 

It does not simplify the question or render it less serious to know 
that the coolie comes to our shores voluntarily. As a slave, or one 
held under conditions of servitude, he would be subject to ordinary 
methods of legislation, and public sentiment would scarcely be 
divided respecting him, but, as now presented, he becomes a question 
of desirability, and the proper course at issue to prevent his turtiier 
introduction becomes a very serious problem. 

A lABOR QUESTION. 

As suggested, he comes here as a laborer. lie personifies the char- 
acter in its absolutely menial aspect— what the operation of fifty 
centuries of paganism, poverty, and oppression have made him— a 
mere animal machine, performing the duties in his accei)ted sphere, 
punctually and patiently, but utterly incapable of any improvement, 
and in this aspect of the question the most serious phase of the 

. problem is presented. . , ,., ^^ .^i x*x i. 

The qualities ofcoolielabor mentioned, and the fact that it can be 
secured in any desired amount, and discharged without controversy, 
renders it especially attractive to capitalists and contractors. Alrican 
slave labor presented to some extent the same features, but in a 
marked degree coolie labor is cheaper, and therefore competitive 
with white labor. 
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In China his wages are from six to twenty cents per day, or from 
three to five dollars per month, when work can be procured, which 
is not always the case. In California wages of all kinds have been 
somewhat fluctuating, but as compared with white labor, coolie labor 
has averaged for the past few years about as follows : 

Domestics 10 per cent less. 

Hostlers and gardeners , 30 to 60 per cent. less. 

Farm hands 20 to 30 per cent. less. 

Common laborers 50 to 60 per cent. less. 

Artizans 60 per cent. less. 

Laundrymen, etc 60 per cent, less. 

Coolies seem adapted to all kinds of manual work, except that 
requiring unusual strength, such as foundrymen, etc., and their ser- 
vice bears a favorable comparison with white labor. It has main- 
tained its relative cheapness, however, by reason of a ijublic senti- 
ment opposed to it, and, in some degree, through the ignorance of 
the coolies themselves, with its comparative value. 

If wages are to be regulated by habits of living, our rates paid 
coolies are as much above his wants as they are below those of white 
laborers, and thus, while offering an inducement for immigration, 
which is irresistible, they may yet be very much reduced and still 
supply the coolie's wants, which are of the simplest kind. He has 
evidently reached the minimum at which existence may be main- 
tained, and he desires little more. 

His food is usually a little rice, sometimes^ as in India, mixed with 
currv, in this country occasionally with a piece of pork or fish, the 
whole not costing over from twenty-five cents to fifty cents per week; 
besides, it is not exaggerated that he will feed upon the meanest 
kind of food, including vermin. 

His dress, now so well known, consists of the cheapest quality, 
without undergarments or any of the accessories which we consider 
guite indispensable to a complete raiment. His rent is barely nom- 
inal. He occupies a small room in common with twenty to fifty 
others, platforms being raised so as to economize space to the fullest 
extent. Coolie lodgings literally resemble a box filled with herrings. 
A separate room for cooking' or other purposes, as with whites, is 
quite unknown. He has no other expenses unless he indulges in 
the national vice of gambling, or that product of British beneficence, 
opium smoking. He has, therefore, little waste and luxuries which 
with us have become reco^ized necessities, he entirely ignores, 
including his native tea. It is impossible that the white laborer can 
exist in presence of these conditions. Not only substantial food, 
comfortable clothing, and decent household accommodations are 
necessary to him, but his family must be supported in a respectable 
manner, and schooling and religious training be provided for his 
children. These latter have become essential and are the glory of 
our race and nation. The white laborer could not succeed if he 
would attempt competition with the coolie, and will always be 
driven from his presence, as cheap currency displaces the better, for 
while it is true that wages are relatively highest on the Pacific Coast, 
the coolie reduces wages and competes everywhere. White labor 
will not submit to the degradation of a rivalry with such a competitor, 
but will either assert its power through the government or be driven 
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from the presence of the coolie altogether. The rule of demand reg- 
ulating supply may be true of coolie labor alone, but with its num- 
bers, habits, and restricted expenses the rule will not apply to white 
labor at the same time. . 

Recent disturbances in regard to labor show the importance of this 
aspect of the question, and irresistibly awaken the conviction that 
cheap labor is not desirable in this country, and whatever folly there 
may be in the idea of establishing a minimum of wages by the gov- 
ernment, it may properly withdraw encouragement from cheap labor 
even at the expense of dividends on diluted capital, as represented 
in watered stock. We require liberal wages to meet high tariffs, 
high taxes, and heavy charges of transportation. Coolie labor means 
to white labor starvation, alms-houses, prisons filled, and, lastly, cap- 
ital wasting itself. Liberal wages and white labor mean prosperity 
for all classes and progress in the ways of Christian civilization. AH 
fancied advantages which have followed the introduction of coolies 
in this country disappear before the prospects to which their future 
in this country would invite us. 

AS A MEMBER OP SOCIETY, 

The coolie deserves the most serious consideration, and a more 
extended one than these limits admit. He invites the same antago- 
nism of race which even now wars for supremacy on the banks of 
the Danube, as it has for centuries past, and which manifests itself 
wherever they come in contact. The Mongol entertains a feeling of 
profound contempt for other civilizations. Founded as our society 
is upon the Christian religion, he for that reason alone thoroughly 
rejects it. His belief, not always well understood, has become fixed 
with his general character. Missionary enterprise scarce retains a 
footing, either in China or on the Pacific Coast, and some denomi- 
nations have practically abandoned their efforts in both places, 
while others wait for the slow development of the Chinese intellect 
in the ways of 'English art, science, and literature before attempting 
to divert it from its peculiar materialism. The recent investigation 
of the Congressional Committee, in California, failed to disclose 
more than a dozen apparently reliable conversions. A few attend 
the mission schools, but merely to gain a knowledge of our language, 
and thereby increase their wages, A republican or even liberal gov- 
ernment of any form is to them quite incomprehensible. Govern- 
ment to their minds is a despotic power, in which they have no lot 
or part, except unqualified obedience. If suflSciently intelligent, 
they point to the duration, the extent, and the achievements of the 
Celestial Empire, and contrast them with our own country of a hun- 
dred years only of existence. Their superstitions, prejudices, and 
opinions have become as fixed as their habits of life, and their 
observations only disclose the apparent defects, contradictions, and 
inconsistencies in our government and religion, which to their 
minds is radical evidence of their general character. 

A writer in the June number of Blackwood's Magazine, in speaking 
of the savages of interior Africa, describes the Chinaman, by com- 
parison: " He approaches the Chinaman, but he has more affection 
and sentiment. He has not that hardness of nature which gives 
such a metallic sound to the Chinese voice, and that square skulled 
88 
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iraTnobilitJ^ which prevents the Chinaman, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, from amalgamating with other races, or 



departing from the lines of his own stereotyped civilization/' 

Jf he seems to conform to our ways it is only to get a better loox- 
hold for money-making. Ho professes friendship, of which senti- 



ment he has not the remotest conception. He is cruel and unrelent- 
ing, only Avaiting the opportunity in which he may safely strike the 
object of liis spite, cupidity or superstition. 

As illustrating Chinese character, we remember with what profes- 
sions of peace and good-will they offered the Burlingame Treaty, and 
yetscarce were the signatures dry upon the paper before occurred the 
horrible massacre of foreigners at Tien-tsin, June twentv-first, eight- 
een hundred and seventy. As we find described, ''The French 
Consul and foreign merchants, their wives, daughters, and children • 
the Catholic priests and the Sisters of Mercy, and about one hundred 
orphan children were cruelly murdered. Tliese children had been 
gathered by the Sisters from the bjMvays of the town, where they 
had been left to die by their mothers. The coolies set fire to the 
building occupied by the Sisters, whom they dragged into the streets. 
There they were stripped naked, outraged, exi)Osed to the public 
gaze, their eyes plucked out, tbeir breasts cut off, then ripped open, 
tore out their hearts, and deliberately cut them in pieces, and divided 
the fragments among the infuriated mob/' Capable of such deeds, 
c«an tlie injection of such a race into our body politic be viewed by 
any thinking American without anxiety and alarm? 

fTor does the peculiar development of the coolies encourage hope 
for the future. Thousands of years ago they reached the highest 
attainment of their capacit^^and bear, as before suggested, the stamp 
of " finished." . These remarks do not always apply to the Chinese 
of higher caste, who display mental and physical evidence of the 
infusion of Tartar blood. The coolie, however, is not only finished, 
but typifies that effete and senile civilization, which fringes the old- 
est, and in some respects, the greatest empire the world ever saw. 
In morals the coolie sinks in comparison with any civilized race 
upon the earth's surface. The Kev. Otis Gibson, formerly a mission- 
ary of the Methodist denomination in China, now engaged in a 
similar work in San Francisco, and usually a warm defender of the 
Chinese, says of this class that "They have no morals at all. The 
woman are in slavery, harder and more miserable than existed 
among the white races. As long as they are fit to earn money they 
are kept; but as soon as they give out they arc turned out to die." It 
has been stated how the importation of coolie prostitutes has been 
checked, but the testimony shows their character at home, where 
they are mortgaged, hired, bought, and sold, like other chattels, and 
not only they, but to great extent all women of this lower order of 
society, where the horrible crime of female infanticide is still prac- 
tised. Concubinage is a recognized institution from highest to low- 
est. There are pliases of coolie immorality which cannot be men- 
tioned to ears poiite,and the Committee of investigation wasobliged 
to repress testimony, in this respect, as too revolting to be recorded. 
They are almost universally addicted to gambling, and the use of 
opium has become a national habit, which, though of comparatively 
recent introduction, has already made terrific inroads upon that 
I)eople, 

The people on the Pacific Coast describe the coolie as devoid of 
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conscience. He has evidently never made sufficient use of one to 
cause it to bo a prominent element of his character, or, at least, he 
manifests it after a different manner from ourselves. He has no 
respect for our form of oath; and no other form has been devised 
which reaches his mythical conscience, or makes him tell the truth, 
further than he regards it for his interest so to do. This was quite 
the uniform testimony; and Police Judge Louderback, a man of 
preat moderation and excellent judgment, testified that, in his opin- 
ion, ill respect **to honesty and reliability, the Chinese (meaning 
coolies) were the lowest in the scale of humanity." 

Their personal habits have been already partially described as dis- 
gustingly filthy. Nothing can exceed the noisome odors which exaJe 
from their proximity, and thnt such is a national characteristic is 
borne out by all travelers in China, from Abbe Hue to the present 
day. Their presence in a particular quarter of a Caucasian city or 
town will deplete it in a short time of its white population, so that, 
not only by the cheapness of their labor, but by the offensiveness of 
their personal habits, they drive the white laborer before them. 
The ordinary punishment by imprisonment in jail has little or no 
restraining effect upon them. They are tliere better fed, better housed 
and clothed than in their own country, and it is doubtful whether, 
but for the wholesome influence of Chinese merchants, our prisons 
would not soon be filled with coolies eager for incarceration. TJie 
torture, pillory, and decapitation, the latter generally following the 
former, are the only forms of punishment known in their own coun- 
try, ami we have not, in their case, improved upon them, unless the 
very questionable device of cutting off the queue may be called an 
improvement. This badge, originally imposed upon them by their 
Tartar conquerors, has become a necessary evidence of their respect- 
ability, and its <livesture is regarded as a personal disgrace. In the 
presence of such a population, we are prepared to believe that white 
immigration is retreating. Archbishop Alemany, of San Francisco, 
in a recent circular, characterized by great moderation, says: "No 
portion of our republic has suffered more than the people of Cali- 
fornia from the flood of Asiatic immigration, supplementing gradu- 
ally all kinds of labor and trades, and practically exiling from their 
homes and country thousands of laborers and tradesmen.'' Such is 
the judgment on the Pacific Coast, and it is presumed to be correct, 
considering the many inducements which are otherwise offered the 
emigrant in that remarkable section, and unless soon checked, the 
country at large will have to meet the conditions imposed by the 
presence of these alien people-;-alien in habits, alien in morals, alien 
in education, alien in aspirations, and almost every characteristic 
whicli goes to make ui> our enterprising, progressive, law-respecting, 
(lOd-fearing people. All over this broad land the coolie is soon to 
fin<l his residence. It is incorrect that, as a class, they will not 
remain. They emigrate as our men of forty-nine went to California, 
as almost always men emigrate to better their condition, and remain, 
if they like the country. 

Mr. Nordhoff says the coolie is inevitable, which is true, if we are 
to silently watch the country's overflow with his kind ; and if lie has 
come to stay, it means that the white laborer must depart. 

But that we are bound to receive this alien influx is, I fancy, a 
piece of sentimentalism, which will not be accepted. Oar social 
nature repels the idea, and our political' system revolts at the recep- 
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tion of such a strange, unamalgamating, unassirailating, unnatural 
clement. Of different planes, possessing widely divergent character- 
istics, we but invite the irrepressible conflict of races by recognizing 
for the time the equality of this Asiatic invasion. We boast that 
the Anglo-Saxon conquers or absorbs, but never recognizes equality 
in other races, but we cannot overlook the fact that the Chinese 
nation has lasted from the dawn of centuriesr— that its government 
and people have witnessed the birth, decay, and dissolution of the 
greatest empires and republics that have existed, and that they now 
confront us upon the shores of the Pacific with a host which, by 
force of numbers alone, is able to convert this broad land into a 
Chinese Colony, and the Valley of the Mississippi a new battle field 
of the races. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

To accord the coolies only an inferior social position conflicts both 
with their and our own ideas; and since we have recognized the 
political equality of the negro, we are, by that, if for no other reason, 
well nigh estopped from denying the same privileges to the yellow 
man. Just now, however, by our laws, citizenship is denied him. 

The laws of the United States do not admit of the naturalization 
of Mongolians. A brief allusion to the Statutes will relieve this 
branch of the subject of some obscurity. By the Act of eighteen 
hundred and four, naturalization was confined to aliens — ^being tree 
white persons — and so the law stood until eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, when it was amended by adding "aliens of African 
nativity and persons of African descent/' Upon the adoption of the 
Revised Statutes in eighteen hundred and seventy-three, the words, 
"aliens being free white persons," were altogether omitted, and 
thereby it was claimed that naturalization was restricted to aliens of 
African nativity or descent. This omission of free white persons is 
alleged to have been a clerical error, but a construction became 
necessary which allowed the naturalization of all aliens, including 
persons of African nativity and descent, and so as to give the statute 
a restrictive sense, Congress, in eighteen hundred and seventy-five, 
and for the purpose it is said of excluding Mongolians, restored the 
omitted words, so that now our naturalization laws apply to aliens 
being free white persons and aliens of African nativity, and to per- 
sons of African descent. Citizenship can therefore only benefit Chi- 
nese actually born in this country. A few hundred children have 
been born here, but that small number will eventually form the 
nucleus for a sentiment in favor of Mongol naturalization, and the 
absurdity of existing laws may be some day proved by the immigra- 
tion of Mongols born in African colonies, who, thereby, being persons 
of African nativity, will be entitled to American citizenship. 

The assertion that Chinese will not bring their families here is 
abundantly refuted in the exceptions which already exist, and also is 
an error, the further statement, that they do not desire citizenship. 
In conversation with their more intelligent people they distinctly 
stated their desire to become citizens, which has doubtless been 
increased by observing the influence which their natural enemy, the 
" hoodlum," possesses, and as a protection from his indignities. The 
Chinese are, moreover, subjected to all the taxation of whites, and in 
instances taxes discriminating against them. To be sure their tax- 
able property, especially real estate, is comparatively small, but we 
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must recognize the principle which extends the privilege of suffrage 
to all who bear taxation, unless we propose to erect a caste in our 
midst; indeed the arguments are so strong in favor of citizenship, if 
we allow unrestricted immigration that common justice, even if dis- 
guising the partisan seeking mere party ends, will succeed in making 
our naturalization laws, at least, as liberal toward the Chinaman as 
the wild African fresh from his native jungles. It is true that eth- 
nologists declare that a brain capacity of less than eighty-five inches 
is unfit for free government, which is considerably above that of the 
coolie as it is below the Caucasian, but, whatever its merits, the state- 
ment will scarce stand in the way of either the demands of a justice 
recognized in the case of the negro or where party advantages 
demand the concession. These coolies are, as mentioned, generally 
made up of males of voting age. Their number is already sufficient, 
if voters acting together, to now control the politics of the Pacific 
States, and there is good reason to believe that they would thus act, 
and under direction of their head men. 

The inference would seem, therefore, irresistible that the coolie, if 
permitted to immigrate here, must be received as an equal factor iii 
our social policy and system, including the elective franchise, or else 
we must turn back the hands on the dial plate and re-establish a 
caste approaching servitude. The latter, I believe, utterly inadmis- 
sible^as, I believe, the former fraught with evils to our race and 
civilization, the like of which have not been chronicled in all the 
broad pages of the history of man. 

THE REMEDY. 

An embarrassment in the way of a proper treatment of this subject 
is our generally declared policy in favor of unrestricted immigration 
and the right of self-expatriation. The error in this respect lies in 
classing this exceptional and peculiar people along with those of 
other countries and the white race; but however much at variance 
with such a policy, we cannot afford to hesitate in the application of 
necessary measures to prevent this hurtful immigration. To accom- 
plish this, without disturbing our valuable and growing commercial 
relations with the Chinese Empire, requires careful consideration. 
For this purpose alone the treaty-making branch of government is 

Preferable to Congress. Many of the alleged diificulties in the way 
isappear upon investigation. For instance, we find that the influ- 
ential Chinese in this country favor either prohibition or a large 
restriction of coolie immigration, and such a course the Chinese 
merchants in San Francisco have, on several occasions, advised. 
This they are led to do by way of accommodating public sentiment, 
in which they concur, and because of the disadvantages to prosperous 
relations between the two countries if this irritating cause be not 
removed before it shall have been become firmly established. The 
Chinese national policy is also opposed to the emigration of its sub- 
jects. " To stay at home and mind their own business, and let other 
people do the same," has for centuries been the maxim of Chinese 
statesmen and sages, and the edicts against emigration have never 
been repealed, notwithstanding their repugnance to the provisions 
of their treaties with "the barbarians," as they are wont to style us. 
It is not unlikely, however, that a discrimination by us against their 
people, and without the assent of the Pekin Government, would be 
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received with diifavor, and result in counter action on the part of 
the CJ)inese» 

The Burlingame treaty recognizes in broad terms the right of tho 
citizens of both countries to migrate, and guarantees the protection 
of tlie respective nations to citizens of the other, either in regard to 
trade, travel, or residence. 

If the Pekin Government insists upon holding ns to this bargain, 
our friendly relations and business interests may be preserved by 
recourse to that cooperative system, througli which the relations of 
foreign nations with China are in a large degree regulated. Already, 
in various English Colonies, especially Queensland and other prov- 
inces of the proposed Australian federation, coolio immigration has 
become almost unendurable, the opposition to it there even exceed- 
ing that on the Pacific Coast The English Government, as well as 
ourselves, must meet the question face to face, and neither of the 
other great powers can be presumed to have any serious objection to 
a restrictive or even prohibitive policy. Cooperation, too, is tho 
more desirable, because in a simple modification of the Burlingame 
treaty we would not possibly be able to cover the vessels of other 
nations bringing coolies here, nor Avould we exclude that indirect 
immigration which is liable to reach us from the overstocked Brit- 
ish Colonics and the islands of the Pacific. 

These suggestions are only made to show that the difficulty is not 
insurmountable, as some would have it. 

Other modes for accomplishing the desired result doubtless exist. 
AVhatever is done should be done without further delay ; for delay 
will only fasten the evil of coolie population upon us. Chinese mer- 
chants, capitalists,and students, as well as those representing the Pckin 
Government, deserve our kindest encouragement and protection, A 
Chinese Embassy, soon to bo i^ermanently established here, and a 
Chinese Consulship in San Francisco, will tend to a better understand- 
ing of the character of that remarkable people and the resources of 
their country, while a professorship of Chinese literature, just estab- 
lished by one of our leading colleges, will explain the mysteries of 
its philosophy, science, and art; but the dignity of American labor 
and citizenship, and the welfare and renown of the white race, and 
an elevated and Christian civilization, alike demand the exclusion 
of coolie immigrants. 
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MEMORIAL 

OF THE SENATE OF CALIFORNIA TO THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 



To the Honorable (he Senate and House of Representatives qf the United 
States of America, 

Your memorialists respectfully represent unto your honorable 
bodies as follows : 

That on the third day of April, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, 
in the Senate of the State of California, Creed Haymond, Senator 
from the Eighteenth Senatorial District, offered the following resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted : 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of California, That a oommittee of five Senators be 
appointed, with power to sit at any time or place within the State^ and the said committee shall 
make inquiiy : 

1. As to the number of Chinese in this State, and the effect their presence has upon the social 
and political condition of the State. 

2. As to the probable result of Chinese immigration upon the country, if such immigration 
be not discouraged. 

3. As to the means of exclusion, if such committee should be of the opinion that the pres- 
ence of the Chinese element in our midst is detrimental to the interests of the country. 

4. As to such other matters as, in the judgment of the committee, have a bearing upon the 
question of Chinese immigration. And be it further 

Jtesolved, That said oommittee ^ ^ * shall prepare a memorial to the Congress of the 
United States, which memorial must set out at length the facts in relation to the su^ect of this 
inquiry, and such conclusions as the committee may have arrived at as to the policy and means 
of excluding Chinese from the country. And be it further 

Resolved, Tifat said committee is authorized and directed to have printed, at the State Print- 
ing Office, a sufficient number of copies of such memorial, and of the testimony taken by said 
committee, to furnish copies thereof to the leading newspapers of the United States, five copies 
to each member of Congress, ten copies to the Governor of each State, and to deposit two 
thousand copies with the Secretary of State of California for general distribution. And be it 
fuHher 

Besolved, That such oommittee shall * * * famish to the Governor ot the State of Cali- 
fornia two copies of said memorial, properly engrossed, and the Governor, upon receipt thereof, 
be requested to transmit, through the proper channels, one of said copies to the Senate and the 
other to the House ot Bepresentatives of the United States. And be it further 

Resolved, That said committee have full power to send for persons and papers, and to admin- 
ister oaths, and examine witnesses under oath, and that a majority of said committee shall 
constitute a quorum* 

4f *♦ ♦*♦ « ♦ « * * * * 

Resolved, That said oommittee report to the Senate, at its next session, the proceedings had 
hereunder. 

Subsequently, on motion, the Senate increased the number of the 
committee to seven, and the following Senators were appointed on 



said committee : Senators Haymond, McCoppin, Pierson, Donovan, 
Rogers, Lewis, and Evans. 

That under the authority of the resolutions we have inquired into 
the subject of Chinese immigration into the United States, and par- 
ticularly into the State of California, and into the past, present, and 
probable future results of this immigration upon our people; and 
from the evidence adduced before us, whereof a report and argument 
is also herewith presented, we respectfully submit the following con- 
siderations: 

The State of California has a population variously estimated at 
from seven hundred thousand to eight hundred thousand, of which 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand are Chinese. The additions 
to this class have been very rapid since the organization of the State, 
but have been caused almost entirely by immigration, and scarcely 
at all by natural increase. The evidence demonstrates beyond cavil 
that nearly the entire immigration consists of the lowest orders of 
the Chinese people, and mainly of those having no homes or occu- 
pations on the land, but living m boats on the rivers, especially those 
in the vicinity of Canton. 

This class of the people, according to the castes into which Chinese 
society is divided, are virtually pariahs— the dregs of the population. 
None of them are admitted into any of the privileges of the orders 
ranking above them. And while rudimentary education is encour- 
aged, and even enforced among the masses of the people, the fisher- 
men and those living on the waters and harbors of China are 
excluded by the rigid and hoary constitutions of caste from all par- 
ticipation in such advantages. 

It would seem to be a necessary consequence, flowing from this 
class of immigration, that a large proportion of criminals should be 
found among it; and this deduction is abundantly sustained by the 
facts before us, for of five hundred and forty-five of the foreign 
criminals in our State Prison, one hundred and ninety-eight are 
Chinese— nearly two-fifthsof the whole— while our jails and reforma- 
tories swarm with the lower grade of malefactors. 

The startling fact also appears that the actual cost of keeping these 
one hundred and ninety-eight State prisoners alone exceeds by twelve 
thousand dollars per annum the entire amount of revenue collected 
by the State from all the property assessed to Chinese. 

But the criminal element in the Chinese population is very much 
greater than the figures above given would indicate, for conviction 
for crime among this class is extremely diflicult. Our ignorance of 
the Chinese language, the utter want of comprehension by them of 
the crime of perjury, their systematic bribery, and intimidation of 
witnesses, and other methods of bafiiing judicial action, all tend to 
weaken the authority of our laws and to paralyze the power of our 
Courts. 

A graver difficulty still is developed in the existence among the 
Chinese population of secret tribunals unrecognized by our laws and 
in open dejBance thereof, an imperium in imperio that undertake and 
actually administer punishment, not infrequently of death. These 
tribunals exercise the power of levying taxes, commanding masses 
of men^ intimidating interpreters and witnesses, enforcing perjury, 
punishing the refractory, removing witnesses beyond the reach of 

Erocess, controlling liberty of action, and preventing the return of 
hinese to their homes in China. In fact, there exists amongst us 



tribunals and laws alien to our form of government and which 
practically nullify and supersede both National and State authority. 

The Chinese females who immigrate to this State are, almost with- 
out exception, of the vilest and most degraded class of abandoned 
women. The effect of this element in our midst upon the health and 
morals of our youth is exhibited in the testimony. Its disgusting 
details cannot, for obvious reasons, be enlarged upon in this memo- 
rial. These women exist here in a state of servitude, beside which 
African slavery was a beneficent captivity. The contracts upon 
w^hich their bodies are held under this system are fully explained 
and set out in the evidence, and we submit more than sustain what 
might otherwise be regarded as an extravagant deduction. 

The male element of this population, where not criminal, comes 
into a painful competition with the most needy and most deserving 
of our people — those who are engaged, or entitled to be engaged, in 
industrial pursuits in our midst. The common laborer, the farm 
hand, the shoe-maker, the cigar-maker, the domestic male and female, 
and workmen of all descriptions, find their various occupations 
monopolized by Chinese labor, employed at a compensation upon 
which white labor cannot possibly exist. Amelioration of this hard- 
ship might be possible to a limited extent if the proceeds of this 
labor were invested in our State, distributed among our people, and 
made to yield a revenue to the government for the protection 
afforded by it to this class of our population. But the reverse is the 
fact, for of six hundred millions of taxable property in the State, in 
the last fiscal year, but one million and a half was assessed to Chinese. 
Thus one-sixth of the entire population pays less than one four- 
hundredths part of the revenue required to support the State Gov- 
ernment. 

And, in addition to this alarming fact, we find that of the one 
hundred and eighty millions, if not more, earned by them during 
their continuance here, the whole is abstracted from the State and 
exported to China, thus absolutely impoverishing instead of enrich- 
ing the country affording them an asylum. The sharp contrast 
between the results of that kind of labor and of white labor with its 
investment in homes, its accumulation of wealth, and additions to 
our revenue, must be obviouseven to a partial mind. Fertile lands, 
that scarcely require tillage to produce a harvest, are lying idle, par- 
tially because the laborer that would purchase and improve them 
can earn nothing above a bare support wherewith to buy, while the 
Chinese, who can by their habits of life practically subsist on noth- 
ing and save money, export their savings instead of here accumu- 
lating property, what the one hundred and eighty millions of 
solid gold shipped from California to a foreign country would pro- 
duce, if retained here by white labor and invested in the soil, in the 
homes and firesides of our own race, requires no illustration or argu- 
ment. California, instead of being a State of cities, might be a St^ate 
of prosperous farms; instead of being in a condition (considering 
her extraordinary natural advantages) of wonderful 3'et healthy 
progress, we find her so retarded in her growth as to amount almost 
to retrogression. 

It is a trite saying, however, that competition in labor is healthful. 
True — but not between free and slave labor; and the Chinese in 
California are substantially in a condition of servitude. Ninety- 
nine one-hundredths of them are imported here by large com- 



panics under contracts to repay to the importers out of their labor 
the cost of their transportation and larjge interest upon the outlay, 
and these contracts frequently hold their subjects for long periods. 
During the existence of these contracts the Chinese are, to all intents, 
serfs, and as such are let out to service at a naiserable pittance to 
perform the labor that it ought to be the privilege of our own race 
to perform. Even were it possible for the white laborer to maintain 
existence upon the wages paid to the Chinese, liis condition never- 
theless becomes that of an abject slave, for grinding poverty is abso- 
lute slavery. The vaunted *' dignity of labor" becomes a bitting 
sarcasm when the laborer becomes a serf 

Irrespective, however, of this slavery by contract, the Chinese who 
inundate our shores are, by the very constitution of their nature, by 
instinct, by the traditions of their order for thousands of years, serfs. 
They never rise above that condition in their native land, and by 
the inexorable decrees of caste, never can rise. Servile labor to them 
is their natural and inevitable lot. Hewers of wood and drawers of 
water they have been since they had a country, and servile laborers 
they will be to the end of time. Departure from that level with 
them is never upward ; the only change, apparently, is from servitude 
to crime. 

The pious anticipations that the influence of Christianity upon 
the Chinese would be salutary, have proved unsubstantial and vain. 
Among one hundred and twenty-five thousand of them, with a resi- 
dence here beneath the elevating influences of Christian precept and 
example, and with the zealous labors of earnest Christian teachers/ 
and the liberal expenditure of ecclesiastical revenues, we have no 
evidence of a single genuine conversion to Christianitv^ or of a single 
instance of an assimilation with our manners, or habits of thought 
or life. There are a few, painfully few, professing Christians among 
them, but the evidence confirms us in asserting that with these the 
profession is dependent to a great extent upon its paying a profit to 
the professor. Those Christians who hailed with satisfaction the 
advent of the Chinese to our shores, with the expectation that they 
would thus be brought beneath the benign influences of Christianity, 
cannot fail to have discovered that for every one of them that has 
professed Christianity, a hundred of our own youth, blighted by the 
degrading contact of their presence, have been swept into destruction. 

Neither is there any possibility that in the future education, 
religion, or the other influences of our civilization can effect any 
change in this condition of things. The Chinese in California are 
all adults. They are not men of families. The family relation does 
not exist here among them. Not one in a thousand is married ; and, 
in addition, their habits of opium eating are practically destructive 
of the power of procreation. So that whatever improvement might 
otherwise be anticipated from instilling into the comparatively 
unformed and receptive minds of a young and rising generation the 
educational and religious maxims that control our own race is thus 
effectually precluded. 

Above and beyond these considerations, however, we believe, and 
the researches of those who have most attentively studied the Chinese 
character confirm us in the consideration, that the Chinese are 
incapable of adaptation to our institutions. The national intellect 
of China has become decrepit from sheer age. It has long since 
passed its prime and is waning into senility. The iron manacles of 



caste which prevail in that Empire are as cruel and unyielding as 
those which chain the sudras in Hindostan to a hereditary state 
of pauperism and slavery. As an acute thinker has sagaciously 
observed, the Chinese seem to be antediluvian men renewed. Their 
code of morals, their forms of worship, and their maxims of life, are 
those of the remotest antiquity. In this aspect they stand a barrier 
against which the elevating tendency of a higher civilization exerts 
itself in vain. And, in an ethnological point of view, there can be 
no hope that any contact with our people, however long continued, 
will ever conform them to our institutions, enable them to compre- 
hend or appreciate our form of government, or to assume the duties 
or discharge the functions of citizens. 

During their entire settlement in California they have never 
adapted themselves to our habits, modes of dress, or our educational 
system, have never learned the sanctity of an oath, never desired to 
become citizens, or to perform the duties of citizenship, never discov- 
ered the difference between right and wrong, never ceased the wor- 
ship of their idol gods, or advanced a step beyond the musty 
traditions of their native hive. Impregnable to all the influences 
of our Anglo-Saxon life they remain the same stolid Asiatics that 
have floated on the rivers and slaved in the fields of China for thirty 
centuries of time. 

In view of all this we inquire, what are the benefits conferred upon 
us by this isolated and degraded class? The only one ever suggested 
was "cheap labor." But if cheap labor means white famine it is a 
fearful benefit. If cheap labor means not only starvation for our 
own laborers, but a gradual, yet certain, depletion of the resources of 
our State for the enriching of a semi-civilized foreign country, it is a 
benefit hitherto unknown to the science of political economy. 11 
cheap labor means servile labor, ifis a burlesque on the policy ot 
emancipation. And if this kind of cheap labor brings m its tram 
the demoralization consequent upon the enforced idleness of our own 
race, the moral degradation attendant upon the presence in our 
midst of the most disgusting licentiousness, and the absolute cer- 
tainty of pestilence arising from the crowded condition and filthy 
habits of fife of those who perform this so-called cheap labor, it were 
well for all of us that it should be abolished. 

We thus find one-sixth of our entire population composed of Chi- 
nese coolies, not involuntary, but, by the unalterable structure of 
their intellectual being, voluntary slaves. This alien mass, con- 
stantly increasing by immigration, is injected into a republic ot 
freemen, eating of its substance, expelling free white labor, and con- 
tributing nothing to the support of the government. All of the 
physical conditions of California are in the highest degree favorable 
to their influx. Our climate is essentially Asiatic in all its aspects. 
And the Federal Government by its legislation and treaties fosters 
and promotes the immigration. What is to be the result? Does it 
require any prophetic power to foretell? Can American statesmen 
project their vision forward for a quarter of a century and convince 
themselves that this problem will work out for itself a wise solution ( 
lii that brief period, with the same ratio of increase, this f air btate 
will contain a Chinese population outnumbering its freemen. White 
labor will be unknown, because unobtainable, and then how long a 
period will elapse before California will, nay must, become essen- 
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tially a State with but two orders of society — the master and the 
serf— a lesser Asia, with all its deathly lethargy? 

Or, on the other hand, may we not foresee a more dire result? 
Is it not possible that free white labor, unable to compete with these 
foreign serfs, and perceiving its condition becoming slowly but inev- 
itably more hopelessly abject, may unite in all the horrors of riot 
and insurrection, and defying the civil power, extirpate with fire and 
sword those who rob them of their bread, yet yield no tribute to the 
State? This is a frightful possibility, but we have within a brief 
period witnessed its portents, and had it not been for the untiring 
vigilance of the conservative portion of our people, we might have 
seen not only the Chinese quarters, but our cities, in ashes, and fam- 
ilies homeless, and the prosperity and good fame of California shat- 
tered and disgraced. 

It is no answer that these uprisings are the work of the criminal 
classes only — they have a root deep as the sense of self-preservation. 
Throughout the length and breadth of California the white laborer 
knows the effect of this grinding competition. He reads it not in 
books, nor in the press; he learns it from no lips; he feels it in the 
empty pocket, the hopeless search for labor, and the gaunt want that 
sits at his hearth. ' 

The duty devolves upon us to suggest a remedy for the suppression 
of this immigration. 

The Chinese now here are protected by our treaty obligations and 
laws, and that they will continue to receive that protection the peo- 
ple and government of this State will be responsible. If further 
immigration is prevented they will gradually return to their own 
country, and the occupations in which they are now engaged will be 
supplied with laborers and immigrants of our own race. The tem- 
per of the people of California is such that the employment of 
Chinese will be, as it has to a considerable extent already been, dis- 
couraged, and this will effectually compel their departure. 

As to future immigration, neither a total nor partial abrogation of 
the Burlingame treaty will afford relief. The mass of, indeed the 
entire, immigration comes from the port of Hongkong, a British 
Colony, No alteration in our treaty stipulations with China could 
have the slightest effect upon the passenger trade of that port. 

The British Colonies of Australia have, like us, suffered under the 
incubus, and have recently endeavored by hostile legislation, and in 
some instances by force, to effect the exclusion and obstruct the fur- 
ther ingress of Chinese, Those agitations, coupled with the earnest 
and uniform policy of Great Britain of suppressing any traffic resem- 
bling the slave trade, convince us that an appeal to that country 
would lead to the desired result. Indeed, we may well assume, in 
view of the amicable relations existing between the English Cabinet 
and people and the United States that, in the absence of any urgent 
reasons addressing themselves peculiarly to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, it would, upon proper diplomatic representations, cordially 
cooperate with our own government in arriving at a satisfactory 
remedy. 

With the Chinese Government there need be no difficulty. As 
will appear by the report, that government is opposed to the emigra- 
tion of its people, and in our judgment, founded upon reliable evi- 
dence, would readily consent to a modification of existing treaties ; 
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and for this reason, also, such modification would not necessarily 
disturb, in any manner, our commercial relations with China. 

We would, therefore, most respectfully suggest as the means ot a 
final solution of this grave and ever increasing difficulty : ,, 

i?5rs^— An appeal to the Government of Great Britain to cooperate 
with our own government in the absolute prohibition of this trade 
in men and women ; and , ^ ., . ^ • -xu 

Second— The joint and friendly action of the two countries with 
the Empire of China in the abrogation of all treaties between the 
three nations permitting the emigration of Chinese to the Lnited 

And in the meantime we earnestly recommend legislation by Con- 
gress limiting the number of Chinese allowed to be landed trom any 
vessel entering the ports of the United States to, say, not more than 

^This policv would in a great degree tend to a redress of the griev- 
ances that now sorely afflict our State, and threaten to overshadow 
her prosperity, . -n 

And your memorialists will ever pray, etc. 

Adopted at a meeting of the Committee held in the City of San 
Francisco, August thirteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven. 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 



THE EVILS OF CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 



AN ADDRESS 

TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES UPON THE 
EVILS OF CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 



Prepared by a Committee op the Senate of the State of 

California, 



To the People of the United States, other than those of the State of 
California. 

Fellow-citizens: On the third day of April, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-six, in the Senate of the State of California, the Hon. 
Creed Haymond, Senator from the Eighteenth Senatorial District, 
offered the following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

Be it resolved by the JSetiate of the State of OaKfomiaf That a committee of five Senators be 
appointed, with power to sit at any time or place within the State, and the said committee shall 
make inquiry : 

3 . As to the number of Chinese in this State, and the effect their presence has upon the social 
and political condition of the State. 

2. As to the probable result of Chinese immigration upon the country^ if such immigration 
be not discouraged. 

3. As to the means of exclusion, if such committee should be of the opinion that the presence 
of the Chinese element in our midst is detrimental to the interests of the country. 

4. As to such other matters as, in the judgment of the committee, have a bearing upon the 
question of Chinese immigration. And be it further 

JResolned, That said committee « « « shall prepare a memorial to the Congress of the 
United States, which memorial must set out at length the facts in relation to the subject of this 
inquiry, and such conclusions as the committee may have arrived at as to the policy and means 
of excluding Chinese from the country. And be it further 

Jtejsolved, That said committee is authorized and directed to have printed, at the State Print- 
ing Office, a sufficient number of copies of such memorial, and of the testimony taken by said 
committee, to furnish copies thereof to the leading newspapers of the United States, five copies 
to each member of Congress, ten copies to the Governor of each State, and to deposit. twd 
thousand copies with the Secretary of State of California for general distribution. And be it 
further 

Itesolved, That such committee shall * * * furnish to the Governor of the State of Cali- 
fornia two copies of said memorial, properly engrossed, and the Governor, upon receipt thereof, 
be requested to transmit, through the proper channels, one of said copies to the Senate and the 
other to the House of Bepresentatives of the United States. And be it further 

^eaoived, That said committee have full power to send for persons and papers, and to admin- 
ister oaths, and examine witnesses under oath, and that a majority of said committee shall 
constitute a quorum. 

JResolved, That said committee report to the Senate, at its next session, the proceedings had 
hereunder. 

To the investigation with which we were cTis,rged— quasi mdicial in 
its character, and in the unsettled state of the country of the highest 
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importance — ^we addressed ourselves, having but one object in view, 
the ascertainment of truth. The facts herein stated are found from 
evidence adduced before us by all parties in interest. The results in 
the memorial to the Congress of the United States and this paper 
stated are the solemn convictions that have been forced upon our 
minds. 

NUMBER OP CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 

There are in the State of California over one hundred thousand 
subjects of the Empire of China. Of this number, all but about 
three thousand are male adults, and that three thousand are females 
held in slavery by their own people for the basest purposes. The 
male adult Chinese population in this State very nearly equals the 
number of voters in the State. Their influence upon our interests 
are much more serious than it would be if this population was made 
up of families. Then, according to the accepted ratio, it would only 
represent a male adult population of about twenty thousand. This 
is a view of the situation not fairly presented as yet to the citizens of 
our sister States. 

THE EFFECT OF THE PRESENCE OF THE CHINESE UPON THE SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL CONDITION OF THE STATE. 

It has often been said that the State of California is the " Child of 
the Union," It is certainly true that her citizens are the representa- 
tives of society as it exists in the other States. They brought with 
them to this State that love of law and order which is part of the , 
traditions of our race, and far from eastern civilization have founded 
upon the Pacific Coast a State Government and municipal govern- 
ments which for a quarter of a century and more have compared 
favorably with any known to civilization. The laws have been 
enforced, financial obligations have been met with religious fidelity, 
and in all things governmental we have been worthy — ^we urge it with 
a just pride— of that exalted station which the States of this Union 
have taken in the world's empire. We call the attention of the 
Representatives in Congress from our sister States to these facts, that 
when they come to the consideration of the grave problem forced 
upon this State, and upon the Union, they may not attribute the 
evils which have resulted in this State from Chinese immigration to 
anything peculiar to the people or government of this State, or to 
any lack of willingness or ability upon the part of either to grapple 
with the question. The accident of locality brought the evil to our 
door, as it might have brought it or some other to yours. 

All must admit that the safety of our institutions depends upon 
the homogeneity, culture, and moral character of our people. It is 
true that the Republic has invited the people of foreign countries to 
our borders, but the invitation was given with the well founded hope 
that they would, in time, by association with our people, and through 
the influence of our public schools, become assimilated to our native 
population. 

The Chinese came without any special invitation. They came 
before we had time to consider the propriety of their admission to 
our country. If any one ever hoped they would assimilate with our 
people that hope has long since been dispelled. 

The Chinese have now lived among us, in considerable numbers. 
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for a quarter of a century, and yet they remain separate, distinct 
from, and antagonistic to our people in thinking, mode of life, in 
tastes and principles, and are as far from assimilation as when they 
first arrived. 

They fail to comprehend our system of government; they pertorm 
no duties of citizenship ; they are not available as jurymen, cannot 
be called upon as a posse comitatus to preserve order, nor be relied 
upon as soldiers. . , . i j -t. 

They do not comprehend or appreciate our social ideas, and tney 
contribute but little to the support of any of our institutions, public 
or private. 

They bring no children with them, and there is, therefore, no pos- 
sibility of influencing them by our ordinary educational appliances. 

There is, indeed, no point of contact between the Chinese and our 
people through which we can Americanize them. The rigidity 
whixjh characterizes these people forbids the hope of any essential 
change in their relations to our own people or our government. ^ 

We respectfully submit the admitted proposition that no nation 
much less a republic, can safely permit the presence of a large and 
increasing element among its people^ which cannot be assimilated 
or made to comprehend the responsibilities of citizenship. 

The great mass of the Chinese residents of California are not 
amenable to our laws. It is almost impossible to procure the con- 
viction of Chinese criminals, and we are never sure that a conviction, 
even when obtained, is in accordance with justice. 

This difficulty arises out of our ignorance of the Chinese language, 
and the fact that their moral ideas are wholly distinct from our own. 
They do not recognize the sanctity of an oath, and utterly fail to 
comprehend the crime of perjury. Bribery, intimidation, and other 
methods of baffling judicial action, are considered by them as per- 
fectly legitimate. It is an established fact that the administration 
of justice among the Chinese is almost impossible, and we are, there- 
fore, unable to protect them against the persecutions of their own 
countrymen, or punish them for offenses against our own people. 
This anomalous condition, in which the authority of law is so gener- 
ally vacated, imperils the existence of our republican institutions to 
a degree hitherto unknown among us. 

This mass of aliens are not only not amenable to law, but they are 
governed by secret tribunals unrecognized and unauthorized by law. 
The records of these tribunals have been discovered and are found 
to be antagonistic to our legal system. 

These tribunals are formed by the several Chinese companies or 
guilds, and are recognized as legitimate authorities by the Chinese 
population. They levy taxes, command masses of men, intimidate 
interpreters and witnesses, enforce perjury, regulate trade, punish 
the refractory, remove witnesses beyond the reach of our Courts, 
control liberty of action, and prevent the return of Chinese to their 
homes in China without their consent. In short, they exercise a 
despotic sway over one-seventh of the population of the State ot 

California. , . i xi. • j j 4. 

They invoke the processes of law only to punish the independent 
action of their subjects; and it is claimed that they execute the 
death penalty upon those who refuse obedience to their decrees. 

We are disposed to acquit these companies and secret tribunals ot 
the charge of deliberate intent to supercede the authority of the 
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State. The system is inherent and part of the fibre of the Chinese 
mind, and exists because the Chinese are thoroughly and perma- 
nently alien to us in language and interests. It is nevertheless a 
fact that these companies or tribunals do nullify and supercede the 
State and National authorities. 

Their government in the main may be just, but is subject to 
the terrible abuse which always belongs to irresponsible personal 
government. But whether just or unjust, the fact remains that 
they constitute a foreign government within the boundaries of the 
Republic. 

That we have not overstated the facts, we beg to refer briefly to 
some of the testimony of reputable witnesses, given under the sanc- 
tion of an oath, before this Committee. 

James R. Rogers, a San Francisco ofl&cer of intelligence and expe- 
rience, testifies as follows : (See volume of testimony herewith trans- 
mitted, p. 61.) 

A. — ^I do not know of my own knowledge that such a trihunal exists (secret Chinese tribunal). 
I only know that when a Chinaman swears differently from what they want him to his life is 
in danger. They sometimes use our Courts to enforce their orders, just as pohcy may direct. 
They have no regard for our laws^ and obey them, so far as they do, only through fear. 

D. J. Murphy, District Attorney of the City and County of San 
Francisco, and one of the ablest and most experienced criminal 
lawyers in the State, testifies as follows : (Evidence, pp. 82 and 83.) 

(J. — ^In your official capacity, have you been brought into contact with Chinese? 

A, — ^Yes, sir; I have looked on my docket for two years, and I find that of seven hundred 
cases that I examined before the Grand Jury one hundred and twenty were Chinese^ princi- 
pally burglaries, grand larcenies, and murders — chiefly burglary. They are very adroit and 
expert thieves. I have not had time to examine for the last two and a half years^ but the 
proportion has largely increased during that time. 

Q. — Do you find any difficulty in the administration of justice, where they are concerned? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. In capital cases^ particularly, we are met with perjury. I have no doubt but 
that they act under the direction of superiors, and swear as ordered. In many cases witnesses 
are spirited away, or alibis are proven. They can produce so many witnesses as to create a 
doubt in the minds of jurymen, and thus escape justice. In cases where I have four or five 
witnesses for the prosecution, they will bring in ten or fifteen on the part of the defense. They 
seem to think that numbers must succeed, and it very frequently so happens. It frequently 
occurs that before the Grand Jury, or on preliminary examination, witnesses swear so as to 
convict, but on the trial they turn square around and swear the other way. I have heard it said 
that they have secret tribunals where they settle all these thing's, but I know nothing of that. It 
is my impression that something of the kind exists, and I think they sometimes use our Courts to 
enforce their decrees. I have had to appeal to Executive clemency for pardon for Chinamen 
sent to the State Prison by false swearing, under circumstances which led me to believe them to 
have been the victims of some organization of that kind. 

Q, — ^Innocent men can be convicted? 

A. — ^Yes J and I have no doubt innocent men are convicted through the medium of perjury 
and "jobs'* fixed up on them. I have had doubts, during the last three months, in cases of 
magnitude, involving long terms of imprisonment. 

Q. — ^Among reputable lawyers of this city, who have had experience with Chinese testimony 
in the Courts, what value has that testimony, standing by itself? 

A. — By itself, and without being corroborated by extrinsic facts or white testimony, it is very 
unreliable. 

Mr, Ellis, Chief of Police of the Gitf of San Francisco, and who 
had been attached to the police force of that city for twenty years, 
testifies as follows : (Evidence, p. 112.) 

That it is generally believed that the Chinese have a Court where differences are settled ; and 
that, if, in secret, it determines to convict or acquit a Chinaman (on trial before our. Courts) 
that judgment is carried out. In a great many cases I believe they have convicted innocent 
men upon perjured evidence. 
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Ah Dan, the Chinese interpreter of one of the Sacramento Courts, 
testifies as follows : (Evidence, pp. 121 and 122.) 

Q. — ^Do you know District Attorney Jones? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Did you tell him last week that some of them threatened to kill you ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; some of them. A man came to me a few days ago and told me they were 
going to kill a Police Court interpreter, advising me to leave the city, because he said some- 
body would come and kill me; some men had put up rewards, and some men whom I did not 
know were coming from San Francisco to kill me. I was before the Grand Jury and 
explained the game of " tan/' and for this they put up the reward, and I am to be killed by 
three men from San Francisco I don't know. The reward offered for my life is five or six 
hundred dollars. I have heard of rewards of this kind being put up here and elsewhere. I 
have not seen any here, but have in San Francisco. They are in Chinese, and posted up, 
saying that these men will make agreement, if some man kill another, to pay the murderer so 
much money. These agreements for murder are red papers written in Chinese, and say they 
will give so miich money on condition you kill so-and-so, naming the person. If the mur- 
derer is arrested, they will get good counsel to defend him. If he is sent to prison, they will 
pay him so much money to recompense him, and if he is hung they will send so much money 
to his relatives in China. 

Q. — ^Did you go to officer Jackson and ask him not to subpoena you, if he could help it, in 
the Hnng Hi case? 

A. — ^Yes. I said to him, ** I don't know about the case. If you put me on the stand, and it 
don't go as they want it, they will blame me." 

Q. — ^Didn't you tell him you were afraid they would kill you? 
• A. — ^I did tell him so. 

Q.^You were afraid ? • 

A. — ^Yes, sir. I told Charley O'Neil some put up money to kill me. He told me not to feat — 
to keep a look out for myself. In case I testify here to all I know, I'm afraid they will 
kill me. 

Mr. Charles T. Jones, who for several years past has been the able 
and efficient District Attorney of Sacramento County (the county in 
which is located our State Capital), testifies as follows : (^Evidence, 
pp, 124 and 125.) 

A« — During my t-erm of office I have had considerable to do with Chinese criminals, and 
always have great difficulty in convicting them of any crime. I remember well the case of Ah 
Quong, spoken of a few moments ago by Ah Dan. At the time I was defending three 
parties charged with kidnaping, and I had Ah Quong as interpreter, knowing him to be honest 
and capable. The circumstances of the case were these : A Chinaman wanted to marry a 
a woman then in a house of prostitution. She desired to marry him, and he went with two 
of his friends to the house. She went with them. They drove out of town to get married, 
when the Chinaman who owned her heard of it and started some officers after her. She was 
arrested and surrendered to these Chinamen, with instructions to bring her into Court next 
day. I had this man to interpret for me, being well satisfied that she would swear that she 
was not being kidnaped. The next day the owners brought into Court a woman whom the 
defendants informed me was not the one at aU, but another. The attorneys for the other side 
insisted that it wa«, believing the statements of their Chinamen to that efiTeet. The case was 
postponed for two or three days, when it was shown that the woman offered was not the one 
taken away. This interpreter told me they would kill him as sure as these defendants were 
not convicted. We went out of the Court-room, and he told me he was afraid to go on I street. 
I told him not to go then, but I did not think they would trouble him. Half an hour after- 
wards he was brought back, shot in the back, and a hatchet having been used on him, mutilat- 
ing him terribly. This was in broad daylight, about eleven o'clock in the morning, on Third 
and I Streets, one of the most public places in the City of Sacramento. There were hundreds of 
Chinese around there at the time, but it was difficult, in the prosecution of the case, to get any 
Chinese testimony at all. It happened that there were a few white men passing at the time, 
and we were enabled to identify two men, and they were convicted and sent to the State 
Prison for life, after three trials. They attempted to prove an alibi, and after swearing a large lot 
of Chinamen they said they had twenty more. The Chinese use the Courts to gain possession of 
women. Sometimes it happens that where a man is married to a woman, they get out a war- 
rant for his arrest, and' before he can get bail they have stolen the woman and carried her off 
to some distant place. I have had Chinamen come to me to find out how many witnesses I 
had in cases. If they found out they would get sufficient testimony to override me. 
Before I was District Attorney I have had Chinese come to me to defend them, and ask me 
how many witnesses I wanted, and what was necessary to prove in order to acquit. 

Q. — ^Do you often find that upon preliminary examinations and before the Grand Jury there 
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18 enough testimony to warrant a conviction, but on the trial these' 8amQ witnesses swear to an 
exactly opposite state of £a.cts? 

A. — ^Very frequently. 

Q. — ^To what do you attribute that? 

A. — ^I attribute that to the fact that they had tried the case in Chinese Courts, where it had 
been finally settled. I have records in my office of a Chinese tribunal of that kind, where 
they tried offenders according to their own rules, meted out what punishment they deemed 
proper, etc. These records were captured in a room on I Street, between Fourth and Fifth. I 
had them translated by an interpreter from San Francisco, and used them on the trial of the 
robbery cases. The records recite that the members enter into a solemn compact not to enter 
into partnership with a foreigner; that a certain* man did so, and the company offers so many 
round dollars to the man who will kill him. They promise to furnish a man to assist the 
murderer, and they promise, if he is arrested, they will employ able counsel to defend him. If 
convicted, he should receive, I think, three dollars for every day he would be confined, and in 
case he died, certain money would be sent to his relatives. These records appeared in evi- 
dence and were admitted; also, a poster that was taken from a house, offering a reward for the 
killing of this man. This postej^ was placed on a house in a public street. Being written in 
Chinese, of course they alone knew its contents, and informed us of them. 

Mat. Karcher, for many years past Chief of Police for the City of 
Sacramento, testifies as follows: (Evidence, pp. 128 and 129.) 

Q. — ^Do you know anything about their putting up offers of rewards upon walls and street 
comers, written in Chinese, for the murder or assassination of given Chinamen? 

A. — ^Yes. Of couree I could not read Chinese, but I secured some of these posters, and had 
an interpreter from 'San Francisco come up here and interpret them. They were rewards fo» 
the murder of some Chinamen who did something contrary to their laws. They have their 
own tribunals where they try Chinamen, and their own laws to govern them. In this way the 
administration of justice is often defeated entirely, or, at least, to a very great extent I know 
this, because I was present at a meeting of one of their tribunals about seven years ago. There 
was some thirty or forty Chinamen there, one appearing to act as Judge. Finally, the fellow 
on trial was convicted and had to pay so much money, as a fine for the commission of the 
offense with which he was charged. Generally, their punishments are in the nature of fines; 
but sometimes they sentence the defendant to death. In cases in the Police Court we have 
often found it difficult to make interpreters act. They would tell us that they would be killed 
if they spoke* the truth j that their tribunals would sentence them to death, and pay assassins 
to dispatch them. About two years and a half or three years ago Ah Quong was killed. 
Buring the trial, at which he was interpreter, there were a great many Chinamen. I stationed 
officers at the doors, and then caused each one to be searched as he came out of the room, the 
interpreter having told me that he feared they would murder him. Upon these Chinamen I 
found all sorts oi weapons — ^hatchets, pistols, bowie-knives, Chinese swords, and many others. 
There were forty-five weapons in all, I think, concealed about their persons in all kinds of 
ways. The interpreter testified in that ease, and half an hour after leaving the Court-room he 
was brought back, shot, and cut with hatchets. He was terribly mutilated, and lived only a 
few moments after being brought to the station-house. The murderers were arrested, but 
attempted to prove an alibi, and had a host of Chinese witnesses present for that purpose. 
Although there were some hundreds of Chinese present at the time of the murder, the prosecu- 
tion was forced to rely upon the evidence of a few white men who chanced to see the deed com- 
mitted. We were opposed at every turn by the Chinamen and the Chinese companies. As a 
general thing it is utterly impossible to enforce the laws with any certainty against those people, 
while they will themselves use our laws to persecute innocent men who have gained their 
enmity. They seem to have no ideas concerning the moral obligation of an oath, and care not 
for our form of swearing, 

Lem Schaum, a Christian Chinaman, testifies as follows : (Evi- 
dence, p. 139.) 

Q. — ^Po you know anvthing about notices of rewards being posted u^ in Chinese quarters in 
San Francisco or here, ior the punishment of certain men — ^a notice of this kind : Five hundred 
dollars or six hundred dollars will be given for the assassination or murder of some Chinaman. 

A. — I do. That is a Chinese custom. When members of a company do anything against 
the rules of that company they are punished. Suppose one member of a company comes to 
me and says: ''Go and steal a woman from a Chmaman,'' and I do so for him. Because I 
favor him, his enemies prove I stole the woman, and put up a reward of five hundred or one 
thousand dollars to have me killed. That is the way they do. 

Q. — ^Do they post those rewards up publicly? 

A. — I think not 5 I think they do that in secret. 

Q. — ^Has it been your experience that those secret judgments are carried into execution? 

A. — ♦ * ^ Every time. 
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Q.— Almost every time a judgment is entered that a man shall die, and they offer so much 
money to have him killed, the man is killed? 

A.— Exactly. 

Q.— -They take every advantage? 

A.— .Yes, sir. 

Q.— That is regarded as a death sentence? 

A.— Yes, sir. The man knows he has to die, but gets out of the way if he can. 

Q.— -That makes it difficult for any Chinamen, if they are disposed, to protect women? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— If a Chinaman takes a woman to the mission, that sort of a reward will be offered? 

A.-.-Yes, sir; mostlikel^r. 

Q.---I)o you know of their custom of settling cases that get into the Courts? For instance, 
a Chinaman is arrested for kidnaping one of these women. Do you know anything about their 
settling that among themselves and keeping the testimony away irom the Courts? 

A.— -I believe they do that. 

Q.-— They have some sort of a tribunal in which they settle this thing for themselves? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q'— Have they a tribunal which punishes for offenses against their customs? 

A.— Yes, sir. For instance, suppose I should march myself out and kill a Chinaman. I am 
brought before the company and made to pay a fine. They take the money and send it back 
to the family of the killed party to support his mother. 

Q.— If you kill a member of the See-yup Company, the See-yup Company will determine, 
through this tribunal, that you shafl pay so much money? 

A. — ^Yes, sir, 

Q.-— Suppose you pay that money? 

A — ^Then I will be all right. 

Q.— They would not try to punish you by law? 

A.— Ko, sir. 

Q.— Suppose you refuse to pay the money? 

A.— I must go through the American Courts. 

Mr. Ellis, Chief of Police for San Francisco, testifies as follows: 
(Evidence, p. 112.) 

Q.— -What are the difficulties in the way of enforcing laws in cases where the Chinese are 
concerned? 

A.— The Chinese will swear to anything, according to orders. Their testimony is so unre- 
liable that they cannot be believed, 

Q.— What is the greatest difficulty in the way of suppressing prostitution and gambling? 

A.— To suppress these vices would require a police iorce so great that the city could not stand 
the expense. It is difficult to administer justice, because we do not understand their language, 
and thus all combine to defeat the laws. 

Q.— What is their custom of settling cases among themselves, and then refusing to furnish 
testimony? 

A.— It is generally believed to be true that the Chinese have a Court of arbitration where 
they settle differences. 

Q.— After this settlement is made, is it possible to obtain testimony from the Chinese? 

A.— If in secret they determine to convict a Chinaman, or to acquit him, that judgment is 
carried out. In a great many cases I believe they have convicted innocent men through per- 
jured evidence. 

Mr. Davis Louderback, for several years past Judge of the Police 
Court of San Francisco, testifies as follows : (Evidence, p. 93.) 

Q.— -What do you know about the habits, customs, and social and moral status of the Chinese 
population of this city? 

A. — ^I think they are a very immoral, mean, mendadous, dishonest, thieving people, as' a 
general thing. 

Q. — >What are the difficulties in the way of the administration of justice where they are con- 
cerned? 

A.--As witnesses, their veracity is of the lowest degree. They do not appear to realize the 
sanctity of an oath, and it is difficult to enforce the laws, where they are concerned, for that 
reason. They are very apt, in all cases and under all circumsl^nces, to resort to perjury and 
the subornation of perjury. They also use our criminal law to revenge themselves upon their 
enemies, and malicious prosecutions are frequent. 

Mr. Charles Wolcott Brooks, for sixteen years Japanese Consul in 
San Francisco, and one of the attaches of the Japanese Embassy to 
the Great Powers, testifies (Evidence, p. 37) that one of the great 
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difficulties about this immigration " is the organization of a foreign 
hostile force within the territory of the United States, It is a very 
difficult thing, however, to tell how you are going to administer jus- 
tice when Chinese tribunals of that kind exist. It is practically 
impossible. The Chinese are very deceitful, and that very deceit is 
an indication of a weaker race. A weak man makes up in lying 
what he lacks in strength. They feel that weakness, and they con- 
ceal it by strategy and deceit." 
And, again : (Evidence, p. 38.) 

The Chinese are bad for us, because they do not assimilate and cannot assimilate with our 
people. They are a race that cannot mix with other raees, and we don't wish them to. The 
Chinese are bad for us, because they oome here without their families. Families are the centers 
of all that is elevating in mankind, yet here we have a very large Chinese male population. 
The Chinese females that are here make this element more dangerous still. 

And, again: (Evidence, pp. 42 and 43.) 

Q.— Do you think that they (the Chinese) have any particular love for our institutions? 

A.— I don't think they have any at all. They come pureljr as a matter of gain— as a matter 
of dollars and cents. If it is profitable, they will come* If it is not profitable, they will not 
come. The very fact of their retaining their own dress and customs, and keeping themselves 
so entirely separate, as a people, shows that they have not Contrast them with the Japanese. 
The Japanese who go abroad axe persons who have money to spend, and they go for pleasure 
and information. They adopt the manners and customs of Americans. Our dress and our 
language they seek. The Chmese come abroad, not to spend, but to accumulate. They^ main- 
tain their own customs and language. The Japanese like our institutions. The Chmese do 
not, but hate us most cordially, and hate the Japanese more than any other people— a hate 
which is as cordially returned by the Japanese. There is nothing in common between them. 
In eighteen hundred and forty-two, the population of China was four hundred and thirteen 
million two hundred and sixty-seven thousand and thirty. That is the latest census that I 
have any account of. 

Q. — Japan is a young, growing country? . 

A.— Yes, sir. Compared with China, it is like comparing a young, erowmg nation with an 
old, dying one. It is generally supposed that they are the same racej but this is not so. They 
are of absolutely different origin, and there is no sympathy, no similarity between them. They 
are an enterprising people, I think that the Japanese are of Turkish blood; of the same race 
as the Turks or Arabians. 

HUMAN SLAVERY. 

The Chinese have, through certain guilds or companies, established 
a peculiar, but revolting, kind of slavery upon the Pacific Coast. 
Hundreds of Chinese women are bought and sold at prices ranging 
from three to eight hundred dollars. These women are compelled 
to live as prostitutes for the pecuniary profit of their owners; they 
are under constant and unceasing surveillance; they are cruelly 
beaten if they fail to make money for their owners; and they are 
left to starve and die uncared for when they become sick or unprofit- 
able. The great majority of these slaves do not know that they 
have rights, though they would be glad to escape if they could. 
Sometimes they wish to marry and escape with their chosen husband, 
but they are speedily kidnaped and returned to their owners. 

Sometimes their owners invoke the aid of our Courts, arrest the 
Chinese who seek to marry these women, upon some criminal charge, 
and keep them in prison until they obtain possession of the women, 
when the prosecution is suifered to go by default. Warrants are 
easily procured for these purposes, because our officers are ignorant 
of the Chinese language, and because of the extraordinary cunning 
of the Chinamen who control this business. And thus these women 
are held in slavery for life without hope of relief. 
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We do not charge the better classes of the Chinese, or the six 
companies, with complicity in this crime, and we are confident that 
they desire the suppression of this evil. It is evident, therefore, that 
this form of slavery is sustained by an organization which is all- 
powerful as against the six companies, and the municipal and State 
governments of California. 

The Rev. Otis Gibson^ a clergyman of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, formerly a missionary to China, and how at the head of the 
Chinese Mission of that church in the City of San Francisco, testifies 
as follows: (Evidence, p. 33.) 

The women as a general thing are held as slaves (referring to the Chinese women in this 



pay. I being the girl, this man comes up and offers to lend me the money to pay you if I will 
agree to serve him, to prostitute my hody at his pleasure, wherever he shall put me, for four, 
five, or six years. For that promise of mine, made on the paper, he hands him the four hun- 
dred dollars, and I pay the debt I owe you according to contract. It is also put in the contract 
that if I am sick fifteen days no account shall be taken of that, but if I am sick more than that 
I shall make up double. If I am found to be pregnant within a month, you shall return the 
money and take me again. If I prove to have epilepsy, leprogr, or am a stone woman, the 
same thing is done. 

Q. — ^Are these contracts regarded as moral among the people who make them? 

A. — ^Well, there is a certain class of knaves among Chinamen who have no morals at all. 

Q. — ^These contracts are sustained by the great mass of Chinamen here, are they not? 

A.— I think there is in existence now — ^there has been — ^a company of men engaged in this 
traffic of women; not the six companies, but a guild like the Washing Company. They have 
their rules and their regulations, and they stand by each other. One of those companies is 
-called the Hip-ye-tong. When a Chinaman runs away with a* woman from one of these 
brothels and marries her, he is followed by these companies, and asked to pay them her value, 
or look out for the consequences. It is a common thing for them to use the processes of our 
Courts to protect their interests— their assumed rights. If a woman escapes from a brothel, she 
is arrested for some crime, and possession is obtained in that way. Where she marries, the 
-chances are that both man and woman will be arrested, or the man wiU be arrested and the 
woman run off to same other place. Sometimes Chinese come to me to get married. I don't 
care to marry them, and, to discourage it, have set my price at ten dollars, whereas the Justices' 
fees are only two dollars. They seem to have a sort of indefinite and unreasonable idea of pro- 
tection when they oome to me. 

Q. — ^You used the term " stone woman," What do you understand by that ? 

A.^I did not know, and asked them. They said it was a woman so naturally disabled, that 
a man could not have any intercourse with her. 

Q. — Then, so far as the women are concerned, they are in slavery, with more hard features 
than have been known to white races? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. And even after the term of prostitution service is up, the owners so manage as 
to have the women in debt more than ever, so that their slavery becomes life-long. There is no 
release from it. 

Q. — ^When these people become sick and helpless, what becomes of them ? 

A. — ^They are left to die. 

Q. — No care taken of them ? 

A. — Sometimes, where the women have friends. 

Q, — ^Don't the companies take care of them? 

A. — ^Not frequently. 

Q. — ^Is it not a frequent thing that they are put out on the sidewalk to die, or in some room 
without water or food ? 

A.— I have heard of such things. I don't know. I don't think they are kind; I think they 
are very unkind to the sick. Sometimes the women take opium to kill themselves. They 
do not know they have any rights, but think they must keep their contracts, and believe them- 
jselves under obligations to serve in prostitution, 

Q. — ^What is their treatment? Is it harsh? 

A.— They have come to the asylum all bruises. Th^ are beaten and punished cruelly if 
they fail to make money. When they become worn out and unable to make any more money, 
they are turned out to die. 

The Rev. A. W. Loomis, a Presbyterian clergyman at the head of 
Chinese Mission established by his church in San Francisco, 
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says: 



(Evidence, pp. 55 and 56.) 
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These Chinawomen that you see on the streets here were brought for the a^^oommodation of 
white people, not for the accommodation of Chinese; and if you pass alon^ the streets where 
they are to be found, you will see that they are visited not so much by Chinese as by others — 
sailors and low people* The women are in a condition of servitude. Some of them are 
Inveigled away from nome under promise of marriage to men here, and some to be secondary 
wives, while some are stolen. They are sold here. Many women are taken from the Chinese 
owners and are living as wives and secondaiy wives. Some have children^ &ad these children 
are legitimate. 

Q. — These women engaged in prostitution are nothing more than slaves to them? 

A. — ^Yes, sir J and every one would go home to-day if she were free and had her passage paid. 

Q. — ^They are not allowed to release themselves from that situation, are they? 

A. — ^I think they are under the surveillance of men and women, so that they cannot get away. 
They would fear being caught and sold again, and carried off to a condition even worse than 
now. 

Q. — Are not the laws here used to restrain them from getting away — are they not arrested for 
crime? 

A.^)h, yes. They will trump up a case, have the woman arrested, and ^ bring people to 
swear what they want. In this way they manage to get possession of her again. 

(J. — ^Have they at any time interfered with the women Drought to your mission? 

A. — ^We have not at our mission, but I think Mr. Gibson has had interference from them. 

Q. — ^Do you know what they do with the women when they become sick and useless? 

A. — ^I do not know. I have seen some on the street that looked in bad condition, and I have 
heard of their being abandoned to die^ but I have never seen any case of that kind. 

Q. — ^Do you know how they treat these people? 

A. — ^I understand they treat them very badl^. Women have come to the. Home with bruisea 
and marks of violence on their persons. I thmk their condition is a very hard one. 

Q. — ^Then it is a slavery which, from the very first, destroys body, soul, and everything else? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; and the women would be glad to escape from it if they knew they would be 
protected. 

Mr, Alfred Clark, for nineteen years past connected with the 
police force of San Francisco, and for the last eight years Clerk of 
the Chief of Police, testifies as follows: (Evidence, p. 63.) 

In regard to the vice of prostitution, I have here a bill of sale of a Chinawoman, and a 
translation of the same. 
Witness submits a paper written in Chinese characters, and reads the translation, as follows: 

An agreement to assist the woman Ah Ho, because coming from China to San Francisco she 
became indebted to her mistress for passage. Ah Ho herself asks Mr. Yee Kwan to advance for 
her six hundred and thirty dollars, for which Ah Ho distinctly agrees to give her body to Mr. 
Yee for service of prostitution for a term of four years. There shall be no interest on the 
money. Ah Ho shall receive no wages. At the expiration of four years Ah Ho shall be her 
own master. Mr. Yee Kwan shall not hinder or trouble her. If Ah Ho runs away before her 
time is out, her mistress shall find her and return her, and whatever expense is incurred in 
finding and returning her. Ah Ho shall pay. On this day of agreement Ah Ho, with her own 
hands, has received from Mr. Yee Kwan six hundred and thirty dollars. If Ah Ho shall be 
sick at any time for more than ten days, she shall make up by an extra month of service for 
every ten days' sickness. Kow this agreement has proof--thi8 paper received by Ah Ho is 

witness. 

TUKG OHEE. 

Twelfth year, ninth month, and fourteenth day (about middle of October, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-three). 

The Chinese women are kept in confinement more by fear than by anything else. They 
believe the contracts to be good and binding, and fear the consequences of any attempt at 
escape. 

Mr. Clark was recalled, and testified as follows: (Evidence, p. 69.) 

Q. — Suppose a Chinawoman escapes, what do the owners do? 

A. — ^f'oUow her and take her back. If they fail, they generally have her arrested for larceny, 
and get possession in that way. They use the processes of our Courts to keep these women in 
a state ot slavery. They do not let them get out of their clutches, however, if they can help 
it, for they know that there is no legal way of reclaiming them. When they become sick and 
helpless, there are instances where they have been turned out to die. The bones of women are 
not returned to China, as are the bones of the men. The six companies do not control this 
woman business; it is under the management of an independent company, called the Hip-ye^ 
tong. Whether they import the women or not, I don't know, but they look after affairs nere. 
A Chinaman married a woman at Gibson's, and after the marriage received notice that he must 
pay for the woman or be dealt with according to the Chinese custom. He was made to believe 
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that he would suffer personally if he did not comply with their demands. Acting upon 
information, we arrested a number of them, and got some of their books, which we had trans- 
lated. On the rolls, I think there were one hundred and seventy women. Seven or eight 
Chinamen were arrested, but all the witnesses we could get for the prosecution did not exceed 
three or four, and no conviction was had. 

He also produced other "bills of sale" similar to the one above 
quoted, which had been taken by the police, 

Mr. Andrew McKenzie, a local officer, testifies as follows: (Evi- 
dence, p. 89.) 



oint better than I can. He was em; 



iployed 



Q. — ^How are Chinese women held here? 

A. — ^I think Mr. Koeers can inform you on that poii 
by the Chinese up at the barricoon. ♦ * » 

Q. — ^What do you mean by barricoon? 

A. — ^A place where women coming from the ships are placed. It is underneath the joss- 
house or the old theatre fronting on St. Louis Alley, and running to Dupont Street. They are 
kept there until apportioned out. 

Q.^Is it not a notorious fact that these Chinese prostitutes are held as slaves, subject to the 
pleasure of their owners? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Wong Ben, a Chinaman in the service of the San Francisco police 
force, testifies as follows : (Evidence, p. 100.) 

Q. — ^Who bring the Chinese women here? 

A. — ^Wong Fook Soi, Bi Ohee, An Geo, and Wong Woon. 

Q. — What do these men do? 

A. — ^They keep gambling<houses and houses of prostitution. 

Q. — ^To what company do these men belong? 

A.— An Geo belongs to the See-y up Company j Wong Woon to the Sam-yup Company. That 
fellow has got lots of money. He buys women in China for two hundred dollars or three hun- 
dred dollars, and brings them out here and sells them for eight hundred or nine hundred 
dollars, to be prostitutes. 

Q. — How do they get those women in China? 

A.^In Tartary. They are '* big feet" women, and are sometimes bought for ninety dollars. 
When they bring them out here they sell them for nine hundred dollars. 

Q.— What do they do with them ? 

A. — They make them be prostitutes. If they don*t want to be prostitutes they make them be. 

Q. — Can they get away ? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q, — ^What do they do with them when they get sick and cannot work any longer? 

A. — ^They don't treat them well at all. They don't take as much care of them, whether they 
are sick or well, as white people do a dog. Chinawomen in China are treated first rate, but in 
California these ** big feet" women are treated worse than dogs. 

Mr. Bovee testifies as follows : (Evidence, p. 108.) 

Q.^-Are these prostitutes bought and sold and held in bondage? 

A. — ^Yes; that has always been my idea. 

Q. — ^How do they treat their sick and helpless? 

A. — ^X have seen them thrown out on the street and on the sidewalk, and I have seen them 
put into little rooms without light, bedding, or food. They were leit to die. 

Q. — What opportunities have these women to escape,. if they should desire? 

A. — ^I dont see that they have any at all, for where a woman escapes a reward is offered and 
she is brought back. Where they can get her in no other way they use our Courts. 

Charles P. O'Neil, an officer of the Sacramento police force, testi- 
fies as follows: (Evidence, p* 115.) 

Q. — ^Do you know how these women are held — ^whether they are owned by anybody, or 
whether anybody claims to own them? 

A. — Only from hearsay. I have heard them (the Chinamen) frequently say that they 
bought them. On one occasion I was called into a Chinese house, and there saw four hundred 
and fifty dollars pass between a woman and a man. They wanted me to be a witness to the 
fact, and I witnessed it. Some time afterwards the woman told me that her boss had sold her 
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for forur hundred and fitly dollars. That was the contract I witnessed^ but it being in Chinese 
I did not understand it at the time. The woman soon after committed suicide. 8he did not 
like this man to whom she had been sold, and committed suicide by drowning. From my 
experience as an officer, I know that these women are kept under close surveillance. 

Q. — ^Is it possible for them to escape, or is there any reasonable probability that any of them 
could escape from that servitude? 

A. — ^No; not without they are protected by the white people. I have known them to 
attempt to escape, and have known them to have been sent for and brought back. To do this 
they use different means, principally money. They use, also, the machinery of the American 
Courts to enforce these contracts, it being customary to have these women arrested for larceny 
or some crime, in order to get the more secure possession of them. In the prevention of this 
thins the principal difficulty lies in the fact that we don't understand their language. We do 
not know what they are getting at, and they will tell such well concocted stories that it is 
almost impossible to get at the truth as we can with white persons. A Chinaman has a right 
to go before a magistrate and make out that a crime has been committed by a person, and a 
magistrate, having no means of ascertaining the truth, must issue his warrant. 

This officer also testifies that these women are kept closely con- 
fined, and are often beaten; that when one of them oecame sick or 
helpless they are turned out to die. 

. Mat. Karcher, for many years Chief of Police for Sacramento City, 
testifies: (Evidence, p. 131.) 

Q. — ^Do you know what they do with their sick when they become helpless and unable to 
make more money ? 

A. — ^Put them in some out-house, or on the sidewalk, to die. 

Q. — ^Without food or bedding ? 

A.— <jrenerally. I have found men and women, both, in that condition. I have found them 
by accident, while hunting for other things — stolen goods, criminals, etc. 

Q. — ^You found women without food or drink, and without covering ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.— And death would have come from disease or starvation, or both? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

<J. — ^Is that the common way of disposing of these women when they become useless? 

A. — ^Yes, sir, if not the only way. 

Q. — ^They are less cared for than are useless domestic animals by the white race? 

A. — ^A great deal less. 

And, again, Mr. Karcher testifies : (Evidence, p. 128.) 

A. — Where one is young and good looking, and makes plenty of money, she is well treated. 
Those who are unable to make much are treated very badly. 

Q. — How young are the youngest that you know of as being held ? 

A. — I have seen them as young as fifteen years. 

Q. — ^What chance have they to escape from this life, if they desire? 

A. — ^They have very little chance. 

Q.— Why is that? 

A. — ^Because the Chinese will swear to almost an;^thing, and if one is taken away by another 
she is simply run off b> another locality to be sold into slavery again. Sometimes the farce of 
marrying is gone through with in order to get the woman, who may be beyond their reach. 
As soon as the newly-made husband gets possession of his bride, he turns her over to her 
former owners. 

Q. — ^Do you know, of cases where they have had Chinamen arrested and convicted of crime 
simply because they have interfered with them? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. The arresting officer and the District Attorney have to be very careful lest 
they be made the instruments of sending innocent ynen to State Prison. 

Mr. Duffield, an officer of the San Francisco police force, testifies 
as follows: (Evidence, p. 80.) 

Q. — How many families are there among the Chinese? 

A. — ^Very few, I have never seen a decent, respectable Chinawoman in my life. 

Q. — ^What is the understanding here in regard to the manner in which these women are held? 

A. — ^They are held in bondage, bought and sold. I have had bills of sale translated by Gibson. 

Q. — Is it possible for these women to escape from that life, even if they desire it? 

A. — Sometimes the Chief of Police can give some protection, but it is customary for the 
owners to charge them with crimes in order to get possession of them again. Sometimes they 
kidnap them, and even unscrupulous white men have been found to assist them. 
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Q. — Do you know what they do with them when they become sick and helpless? 
A, — ^They put them out on the street to die. I have had charge of the dead myself, on the 
street I have seen sick and helpless women turned out in that way. 

Lem Schaum, an intelligent Chinaman, a convert to Christianity, 
educated by Mr. Eowle and the Revs. Drs. Moore and Gamble, of 
Oakland, in this State, testifies as follows: (Evidence, pp. 136 and 
137.) 

Q. — ^Do you know how these bad women are brought here? 

A.— They are stolen and bought in China, and brought here the same as we buy and sell 
stock. 

Q.— Their condition is a very horrible one, then? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q, — ^Do you know how they are treated? 

A.— Yes, sir. The parties who own them generally treat them pretty roughly. If they don't 
go ahead and make money the owners will give them a good thrashing. 

Q.— Is it not very common, when those women try to get away, for the people who own them 
to have them arrested for larceny, and things of that kind? 

A.^Yes, sir. 

Q.— They are held by fear of punishment if they try to escape? 

A. — ^Exactly. . , . * 

Q.— There are cases where Chinamen have cut them all to pieces with knives for running 
away, are there not? 

A. — I never have seen any, but this is what X have heard. 

Q.— They torture them? 

A.^Yes, sir. 

Q, — ^Do they buy and sell these women here? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^And hold them in slavery? 

A.— Exactly. 

Mr. Oliver Jackson, a Sacramento police officer, testifies as follows: 
(Evidence, p. 143.) 

Q.— .Do you know how these Chinese prostitutes are held— whether in slavery or not? 

A.1--I think they are all held in slavery. They are all bought and sold the same as horses and 
cows, bringing prices according to age and beauty. 

Q. — ^Do you know how they are treated? * 

A.— As slaves, and punished as the owners may choose. 

Q.^What sort of punishments are inflicted ? 

A. — ^I do not know, only from hearsay. 

Q, — ^What chance have tliese women to escape if they should so desire? 

A,— Very little chance. Where they do get away they are generally caught and brought 
back to the owners again. 

Q.— Do they resort to the processes of our Courts m order to recover women who have escaped ? 

A» — ^Yes, sir J in a great many cases to my knowledge. They will swear, out a warrant for 
her arrest for grand larceny or some felony. Sometimes it is sworn out against the man who 
has her, and sometimes against both. As soon as they get possession of the woman, they trifle 
with the cases until they fall through. It is almost impossible for a woman to escape. 

Q.— Do you know what is done with these women when they become sick, helpless and 
incurably diseased ? , , i, i. 

A.— Where they see that they will be of no further use to make money, they turn them out 
on the sidewalk to die. I have seen men and women also turned out to die in this manner. I 
have found dead men while searching for stolen property, and have had the Coroner attend to 
them. 

CHINESE PROSTITUTION. 

We now come to an aspect of the question more revolting still. 
We would shrink from the disgusting details did not a sense of duty 
demand that they be presented. Their lewd women induce, by the 
cheapness of their offers, thousands of boys and young men to enter 
their dens, very many of whom are innoculated with venereal diseases 
of the worst type. Boys of eight and ten years of age have been 

4* 
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found with this disease, and some of our physicians treat a half 
dozen cases daily. The fact that these diseases have their origin 
chiefly aniong the Chinese is well established. 

The Hon, W. J. Shaw, a distinguished citizen of this State, whose 
opportunities for investigation have been ample, declares (Evidence, 
p. 16) : " That prostitution in China is not regarded as a disgrace, but is 
regarded as a profession or calling. That the condition of the lower 
classes is as near that of brutes as can be found in any human soci- 
ety." Indeed, the Chinese appear to have very little appreciation of 
the weaker sex. Says Mr. Shaw (Evidence, p. 16): "It is no rare 
occurrence when a girl is born to place it on the street and abandon 
it to its fate.'* And, again, (Evidence, p. 19): "The women in China 
occupy the same position as in most parts of Asia— virtually slaves; 
mere creatures, to pander to the wishes of the males, and promote 
their happiness." And Mr. Charles Wolcott Brooks, who, from his 
position, wportunities and ability, is high authority upon this topic, 
observes (Evidence, p. 42): "That the population of China has been 
decreasing lately, caused, in a great measure, hy the scarcity of 
women. They drown their females as we drown kittens." 

Dr. H. H. Toland, a man standing at the head of his profession, 
testifies as follows: (Evidence, pp. 103 and 104.) 

"I have practiced medicine in this State twen^-three years.** 

Q. — ^And during that time have you had one of the leading positions^ from a medical point of 
view, in this city? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.— You are the founder of the "Toland Medical University?" 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— A member of the San Francisco Board of Health ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Of what institution were you a graduate? 

A.--Tran8ylvania University, Kentucky, in eighteen hundred and thirty-two— one of the 
first Western universities that was established at Lexington, Kentucky. 

Q. — It has been stated that these Chinese houses of prostitution are open to small boys, and 
that a sreat many have been diseased. Do you know anything about that? 

A.— I know that is so. I have seen boys eight and ten years old with diseases they told me 
th^j contracted on Jackson Street. It is astonishing how soon they commence indulging in that 
passion. Some of the worst cases of syphilis I have ever seen in my life occur in <3iilaren not 
more than ten or twelve years old. They generally try to conceal their condition from their 
parents. They come to me and I help screen it from their parents, and cure them without com- 
pensation. Sometimes parents, unaware of what is the matter, bring their boys to me, and I do 
all I can to keep the truth from them. 

Q. — ^Are these cases of frequent occurrence? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. You will find children irom twelve to fifteen that are often diseased. In con- 
sequence of neglect, they finally become the worst cases we have to treat. 

Q. — What effect will that have upon the health of the community, in the end? 

A.-— It must have a bad effect, because a great many of these children get secondary syphilis, 
and it runs until it becomes almost incurable. Under the most favorable circumstances it takes 
along time to eradicate it, but when it becomes constitutional, it is an exceedingly difficult 
thin^ to cure it. When they come to me for treatment, they sometimes have secondary 
syphilis; sometimes chancre; sometimes a tertiary form. Under most favorable circumstances 
it takes two or three years to eradicate syphilis. 

Q.— Unless ^ou have complete control of the patient for that time, is it not certain that the 
seeds of the disease remain in the efystem through life? 

A. — ^It destroys life. I can show a dozen cases in the County Hospital, where, if they 
recover, it will be after a long course of treatment, and some of them will not recover at all. 
The whole system becomes poisoned and debilitated. They are so diseased, and the system is so 
exhausted, perhaps by a big sore, or something of that sort, that they cannot be cured. 

Q. — ^When syphilis assumes a secondary and tertiary form, what effect will it have upon the 
children of such persons? 

A.— The disease is hereditary, and will be transmitted to the children. I have positive evi- 
dence of that in a family that I have been treating, where the children are diseased. The 
father had the disease when he married a healthy woman, and of three children born every 
one exhibited symptoms of ^philis. 
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Q._«From your observation what would you say as to the effect it must have upon this com- 
munity if these Chinese prostitutes are allowed to remain in the country? ,. « x xv 

A.— It will fill our hospitals with invalids, and I think it would be a very great reliet to the 
younger portion of the community to get rid of them. j * * i ^ 

Q.-LJudge Hager says, when he was in the United States Senate, and endeavored to take 
some steps to prevent immigration of this people, he was met bv the proposition that their 
coming to this country tended to advance Christian civilization, and the humanitarians ot the 
East would not aid him for that reason. What is vour opinion ? .^ ^ ^. 

A.— It does not tend to the advancement of Christian civihzation, but it has the contrary 
effect. There is scarcely a single day that there are not a dozen young men come to my oifice 
with syphilis or gonorrhoea. A great many of them have not means to be treated properly 
and the disease runs on until it becomes constitutional; and in nine cases out of ten it is 
the ruin of them. I have treated a great many boys, and I have treated the parents. Some- 
times the parents would come, and after going through a course of treatment would bnng th^ir 
children. ^ ^ . x-x ^ « 

Mr. JHerMn^To what extent do these diseases come from Chinese prostitutes ? 

A.— I suppose nine-tenths. When these persons come to me I ask them where they got the 
disease, and they generaUy tell me that they have been with Chinawomen. They think diseases 
contracted from Chinawomen are harder to cure than those contracted elsewhere, so they teU 
me as a matter of self-protection. I am satisfied, from my experience, that nearly all the boys 
in town, who have venereal disease, contracted it in Chinatown. They have no difiiculty there, 
for the prices are so low that they can go whenever they please. The women do not care how 
old the boys are, whether five years old or more, as long as thej have money. 

Q.— Then the maintenance of this population in our midst, instead of advancing civilization, 
would seem to be a crime against it? 

A. — ^That is my opinion. , . ,•. v 1.1- 

Mr, D(mova«— Have you ever read or heard of anjr country in the world where there were 
so many children diseased as there are in San Francisco? , , ^ _. , ^ j 

X.—N0, sir. I lived in a town of one hundred and fifty or two hundred students, and we 
had not many public houses, hut the students were not near so diseased, in proportion to their 
number, as are the boys here in this city. «, . ^ , , . 

Mr, Sai/nwnd^Caxi you approximate the number of boys affected here during any given 

A.— I cannot tell exactly, because my attention has not been particularly directed to it; but 
I treat half a dozen every day in the year of three hundred and sixty-five days, 
a— Is not that a fearful condition of things? , . . , ^ ^^ ,.,• 

A.— It is most frightful. Generally they are improperly treated, and the syphilis or gonor- 
rhoea runs on from week to week until stricture results, and that is almost as bad as constitu- 
tional syphilis, because it requires a long time to cure it 

Mr. Gibbs, Chairman of the Committee on San Francisco Hos- 
pitals, testifies as follows : (Evidence, p. 88.) 

There are many cases of young men in the hospital suffering from syphilis contracted in the 
Chinese quarter. 

Mr. David 0. Woods testifies as follows: (Evidence, p. 113.) 

Mr. Jfaynumd^How long have you resided in this State? 

A.— Twenty-five years, off and on. 

Q.— What position do you hold? 

A. — Superintendent of the Industrial School. 

Q. — ^How long have you occupied that position? 

A.— Two years and three months. w i. 

Q,-.Do you know anything about the effect the presence of a large Chinese population has 
upon the boys that are growing up here? ^. ^ ^ , * 

' A.— I think it has a very bad effect. I find that the larger proportion of boys who come to 
the school, large enough to cohabit with women, are afflicted with venereal diseases. 

Q. — ^How many boys are usually in that school? 

A.— One hundred and eighty, on an average. 

Q.— What proportion do you think are affected with that disease? 

A.— I think that, during the time I have been there, fifty have come with venereal diseases. 

Q.— Do you attribute that to the presence of Chinese prostitutes in this city ? 

A.— They tell me so themselves. I question them, and they say they got it in Chinatown? 

Q.— What are the ages of those boys? _ , , ^ „ ^ i» i 

A.— We have had them aa young as thirteen, with gonorrhoea; they have all sorts of venereal 
diseases. There is no time that I have had less than two or four down with them. 

Mr. Karcher testifies as follows: (Evidence, p. 131.) 
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Q. — ^Would boys be liable to visit the houses of white prostitutes? 

A. — ^They would not be so liable. 

Q._Whyistbat? 

A» — ^The prices are higher^ and boys of that age will not take the liberties with white women 
that they do in Chinatown. In addition to that, it can be said on behalf of the white women 
that they would not allow boys of ten, eleven, or fourteen vears of age to enter their houses. 
Ko such cases have ever been reported to the police, while the instances where Chinese women 
have enticed these youths are very frequent. Some three years ago two boys, one thirteen and 
the other fifteen, were taken from a Chinese house of prostitution and brought to the station- 
house. One belonged here and the other to San Francisco. I met the 8an Francisco boy about 
a month afterwards, and found him suffering from a loathsome disease, which he said he con- 
tracted in that house. 

Dr. Shorb, a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, and a 
member of the JBoard of Health of the City of San Francisco, fully 
corroborates the testimony of Dr, Toland. All physicians agree that 
the result must be a marked increase of disease in the generation to 
come. 

The people of California are thus compelled to endure a form of 
slavery more obnoxious than any hitherto known in the history of - 
the world, and we are more helpless in this connection than the Col- 
onies of England which are allowed to govern their internal affairs 
without interference from the home government. 

CBIMIJ^AL CLASSES. 

The Pacific Coast has become a Botany Bay to which the criminal 
classes of China are brought in large numbers, and the people of 
this coast are compelled to endure this afiliction. We do not claim 
that all the Chinese belong to the criminal classes, for many well- 
behaved people are found among them. There are various grades of 
character among these people : The merchants and business men, 
who are often worthy of high esteem ; the cooks and house-servants, 
who are often bright and trustworthy; a class of laborers who are 
diligent, a class of laborers w^ho are extremely dishonest, and a large 
number of professional thieves and fighters. 

We are confident that the criminal class outnumber the others in 
the proportion of seven to one. These criminal classes entail upon 
our city, county, and State governments an expense that we are not 
able to bear — ^indeed, an adequate effort to meet the necessities of the 
situation would bankrupt our treasuries. Our police force, our con- 
stabulary, and the machinery of our judicial system, are over- 
whelmed by the pressure of these necessities without ascertainable 
advantage to our people. 

An additional and very heavy expense is imposed upon our people 
by the care of their sick, who are invariably cast into the streets and 
abandoned by their companions. A further expense is laid upon 
our people by their refusal to conform to our fire ordinances ; indeed, 
our cities and villages are in constant danger of extensive conflagra- 
tions by reason of their mode of living. 

And while these people entail upon us these heavy expenses they 
evade the payment of taxes to an extent not tolerated in any other 
country. They contribute nothing to the support of our hospitals, 
and the cost of maintaining the Chinese in our State Prison is in 
excess of the whole amount of property taxes paid by the Chinese 
population. And yet we have no means of knowing whether these 
convicts in our prisons are justly imprisoned or the victims of the 
malice of their own countrymen. 
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We claim that these facts, proved by the evidence of good men, 
show a condition of affairs wnich threaten, in time, to undermine 
the foundations of the Republic within the scope of country now 
occupied by the Chinese. , , _^ „ ., 

Upon the topics last referred to, we may be pardoned if we call the 
attention of Congress to some of the evidence taken before this com- 

Miittee. I , , . . , , , , , 

Mr. F. F. Low, a distinguished citizen who has held many posi- 
tions of honor and trust under the State and Federal Government, 
among which have been that of Governor of California, Representa- 
tive in Congress, and Minister to China, says: (Evidence, p. 5.) 

That the immigration comes, with hut slight exceptions, from the single Province of Can- 
ton, and that it is of the lowest class. 

The Rev. Otis Gibson (Evidence, p. 27,) testifies as follows: 

Q.— From what dass is our Chinese immigration? 

A. — ^From the lowest class. 

Q. — ^By that you mean laborers. 

A.— Yes, sir. 

O.— Do you mean, degraded in a moral sense? ,, , ^.., ^,.. ^ * ♦u«- 

A.— I think they are the lowest class of people. Most of the Chinese who come to this 
country are ienomni^very. I do not think' there is one in five that can read a page of a hook, 
and not one iii ten that can read a small tract, or hook, or newspaper through intelligently. 
Nearly all of them can read the signs over the stores; nearly all can do that much readmg, but 
to take a book and read it they cannot do it. 

Mr. W. J. Shaw says : (Evidence, p. 19.) 

Regarding their honesty, I can mention this feet", which may interest the committee : I was 
assured by all the merohants with whom I conversed on the subject m the towns that I visited 
in China, where there are foreign merchants residing, that nobody hired a Chinese servant 
without taking a bond from some responsible person that he would be responsible for any 
thefts that servant might perpetrate. It was considered there, among those with whom I con- 
versed on the subject, tha? Chinamen are so constituted that they must sooner or later steal 
something. It is their nature. Consequently they are not trusted in any house until they 
bring their bondsmen. When thefts are committed, and they are not of rare occurrence, the 
bondsmen pay for the things stolen. As for as I know and heard, no one thought of hiring a 
servant without taking a bond to meet any deficiency caused by theft. 

Mr. Altemeyer, an old resident of San Francisco, and a member of 
the firm of Einstein Brothers & Co., boot and shoe manufacturers, a 
firm that at one time employed from three to five hundred China- 
men, testifies as follows : (Evidence, p. 50.) 

Q.— Have you any contract for recompense for anything they steal? xi.^ „^^^i. 

2.-768, sir. It is to the effect that in case a man is dishonest, or steals anything, the agent 
shall be responsible. 
<i. — ^Have you found them dishonest? 
A. — I have, in several instances. 

0. ^Are they honest or dishonest, as a rule? 

A.— They will bear close watehing. I think they will take things whenever they can get a 

^ a— lias not your company compelled the Chinese company to make «P losses amounting to 
four thousand dollars or five thousand dollars, from your Hay^ ®*^^1.5''**4'?; '^^''t ♦i.^r.t w« 

A.— 'Yes, sir J we made the contractors pay for all the goods we did not find. I think we 
made them pay one thousand dollars. They found a good many of the goods themselves and 
leturned them to us. The goods were found in the boarding and lodging-houses. _.,i. ^ 

Q.— From what you know about Chinamen would you, under any circumstances, be wiUing 
to trust them without watching ? 

A. — ^No, sir. 
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Captain R« H, Joy, of Liverpool, and master of the British steamer 
Crocus, testifies as follows: (Evidence, pp. 76, 77, and 78.) 

Q. — ^When did you arrive in California? 

A. — ^Two days ago. I came here in command of the British steamer Crocus. 
Q. — ^Did you bring any Chinese passengers? 
A. — ^Yesy sir; eight hundred and eighty-two. 
Q. — ^What is the character of these people? 

A. — They do not hold a very good character in their own country. They were not so much 
trouble, however, as the papers have represented. The accounts as published were highly 
embellished. We had a little trouble at first, but very soon stopped that 
Q. — Is this class a desirable one for anv country to nave? 
A. — ^I don't think it is, because of the low moral condition of the people. 
Q.— Have you been in Australia? 
A. — ^I have. 

Q. — ^How are the Chinese treated there? 

A. — l^ot very well. The inhabitants found that they were being crowded out by the Chinese, 
and have commenced driving them from the country. Large numbers are leaving. I brought 
two hundred and forty from Singapore, where they came from Australia in the Brisbane. I 
left them at Hongkong. 
Q.— As an Englishman, what would you think if they were to overrun your country? 
A. — It would behoove the Englishmen to drive them out, 
Q.— Why? 

A.— They work for low wages, and they are not the class of people that we would like to 
have in our own country. 
Q. — ^Why is it they can work for lower wages? 

A.— They can live cheaper. A handful of rice, with water, will suffice for their meals. 
Mr» Haymond—How do their morals compare with those of the English working classes? 
A. — They are very much lower in every way. 

Q. — ^What effect, do you think, the introduction of thirty thousand or forty thousand China- 
men into an English city would have? 

A.— Their standard is so much lower, I don't think they would be allowed in any English 
city, and I hope never to see that happen. 
Q. — In the vicinity of Canton, does an immense number of people live on the rivers? 
A. — ^Yes. A great many live in boats, following the occupation of fishermen, and working 
around the ships. 
Q. — ^What is the character of that people as law abiding citizens? 

A, — ^The Chinese Government is very rotten, and exercises but little control over these men. 
The mandarins levy as much tribute as they can on the people around them. I suppose they 
must pay, in their turn, to some higher authority. 
Q.— Are any of them engaged in piracy? ' 
A. — ^I would not like to say. 

Q. — ^What is the prevailing impression among seamen who visit that port, as a rule? 
A. — There are very many different opinions. The general opinion is not very favorable. 
Q. — How do these people compare with the same classes of English or German, about their 
homes? 
A, — ^They are very much lower— far inferior. 
Q. — ^Are their cities and towns clean or dirty? 

A. — ^Very dirty, indeed. When one has been in a Chinese city once, he has no ambition to 
return to it again. 

Q. — ^Have you visited the Chinese quarters in Australia? 
A. — ^Yes, in Melbourne. 
Q. — ^How are they there? 

A. — ^Very dirty. Of course they are compelled to keep the streets clean, but that is as &.r as 
their cleanliness goes. I think the people are driving them out, now. It is being done by the 
people themselves, not by the government* 
Q. — ^Are there many women imported to that countiy? 
A. — I never saw any women there at all. 

Q, — ^Do 3rou think they would permit the landing of a ship load of prostitutes? 
A. — ^I think it is most certain tnat they would not. 

BAYARD TAYLOR ON THE MORALS OF THE CHINESE. 

Bayard Taylor says of them in his work entitled " India, China, 
and Japan," published in eighteen hundred and fifty-five : 

It is my deliberate opinion that the Chinese are, morally, the most debased people on the 
face of the earth. Forms of vice, which in other countries are barely named, are in China so 
common that they excite no comment among the natives. They constitute the surface levels 
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and below them are deeps and deeps of depravitv so shocking and horible that their character 
cannot even be hinted. There are some dark shadows in human nature which we naturally 
shrink from penetrating, and I made no attempt to collect information of this kind; but there 
was enough in the things which I could not avoid seeing and hearing — ^which are brought 
almost daUy to the notice of every foreign resident — ^to inspire me with a powerful aversion to 
the Cbiinese race. Their t<yuch is pollution, and, harsh as the opinion may seem, justice to our 
own race demands that they should not he allowed to settle on our soiL Science maj] have lost 
something, but mankind has gained, by the exclusive policy which has governed China during 
the past centuries. 

CRIMINAL PROPENSITIES OF THE CHINESE. 

Mr. D. J. Murphy, District Attorney of San Francisco, testifies: 
(Evidence, p. 83.) 

That from seven-tenths to eight-tenths of the Chinese population of San Francisco belong to 
the criminal classes. 

Chief of Police Ellis testifies : (Evidence, p. 111.) 

Q.— It is in testimony that there are about thirty thousand Chinese living in this city (San 
Francisco) the most of them residing in seven or eight blocks. Do you know what proportion 
of that population is criminal? 

A. — I should say that there are about one thousand five hundred or two thousand regular 
criminals. 

Q. — ^Including those who violate the city ordinances in relation to fires and health, and those 
who live off the wages of the criminal classes, what is the proportion ? 

A. — I think almost the entire population. 

Q. — ^Excluding from consideration the Chinese quarter, how are the laws and ordinances 
enforced in this city, as compared with other American cities ? 

A.— Favorably. 

Mr. Duffield (Evidence, p. 48,) testifies as follows : 

Q,— How is this population (Chinese) as to criminal propensities? 
A. — ^They are a nation of thieves. I have never seen one that would not steal. 
Q, — ^What is the proportion of criminals to the whole number? What is the proportion of 
men who follow crime for a livelihood ? 
A.— I call a man who will steal a criminal. 
Q.— Then nearly all will be criminals? 

A Y pg giT 

Q.— Do you know anything of their spiriting away witnesses and compounding crimes? 

A.— Yes, sir. They will do it all the time— from the Presidents down. 

Q.— Have they some means of settling cases outside of Court? 

A.— They all do it. 

Q. — ^And there is no means of getting testimony outside of the Chinese? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q.— And they settle crimes whenever they can do so? 

A« — Sometimes one company will prosecute another, but where they can settle for money, they 
will do it. 

Q, — Have they any regard for justice here? 

A. — ^No, sir; not a bit. 

Q. — ^How does their testimony stand in the Courts? 

A.— They think no more of taking an oath than they do of eating rice. They have no 
regard for our oaths at alL Their own oaths they regard as sacred, and the only way vou can 
get them to tell the truth is to cut off a rooster's head and bum China paper. They followed 
that system here in early days, but not lately. 

Q.— Is it not often the case that on a preliminary examination there is testimony enough to 
convict a man, but when you come to the trial these same witnesses testify exactly the reverse, 
or else will not testify at all. 

A. — YeBj sir. 

John L. Durkee, Fire Marshal for twelve years past of San Fran- 
cisco, testifies as follows: (Evidence, p. 63.) 

Q. — ^What has been your experience with fires in the Chinese quarter? 
A.^They bum pretty badly. A fire in the Chinese quarter is very troublesome for the rea- 
son that there are so many partitions. Out of an ordinary room they will make two and three 
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stories, and when a fire gets in there it is hard to get at it. They are the most careless people 
with fire that I ever saw in my life. There are as many fires there as in the balance of the 
city^ and it is a miracle that there are not more. 

Q. — ^You have been through a great many of these buildings^ have you not? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^How do they conform to the laws and ordinances of the Board of Supervisors in relation 
to the fire ordinances? 

A. — ^They don't conform at all. They are more trouble than all the white people put together. 

Q, — From what part of the United States did you come? • 

A,— New York, 

Q. — ^How. does the Chinese quarter here compare with the worst parts of New York of twenty- 
five years ago, in point of cleanliness? 

A. — I could not make the comparison— this is so infinitely filthier. I never saw a place so 
dirty and filthv as our Chinese quarter. 

Q.^Do you know the Globe Hotel, and its condition? 

A.— I have not been in it for some time, but when I was there, it was like the balance; prob- 
ably a little worse, if possible. 

Q. — How near to the City Hall have the Chinese extended their quarters? 

A.— They are within sight and hearing distance all around here, and very close to the busi- 
ness part of town. Property around here is constantly depreciating in value, because of the 
approach of the Chinese. The whites cannot stand their dirt and the fumes of opium, and are 
compelled to leave their vicinity. This part of the city has grown very little in eight years, 
while other portions have grown very much. Houses occupied by Chinese are not fit for white 
occupation, because of the filth and stench. Chinamen violate the fire ordinances, and unless 
we catch them in the act we cannot convict. They all swear themselves clear. The only way 
I can account for our not having a great fire in the Chinese quarter is, that the wood is too filthy 
and too moist from nastiness to burn. It has too much dirt on it to catch fire. 



THEY PAY NO TAXES. 



Mr. Badlam, Assessor of San Francisco, testifies: 
82.) 



(Evidence, p. 



The population of San Francisco is about two hundred and fifty thousand, of that about 
thirty thousand are Chinese. The Chinese pay about one three-thousandths part of the taxes. 

The committee addressed circular letters to each Countv Assessor 
in the State, and from returns received, the assessed value of all 
property, real and personal, assessed to Chinese in this State, does not 
exceed one million five hundred thousand dollars. The rate of State 
tax is sixty-four cents on each one hundred dollars in value, and if 
the whole tax was paid, the revenue derived by the State from the 
property tax laid upon property held by Chinese would not exceed 
nine thousand six hundred dollars. 

The assessed value of all the property in the State is, in round 
numbers, six hundred million. 

The total population of the State is about seven hundred and fifty 
thousand, and the Chinese population is more than one-sixth of the 
whole. 

The Chinese population, amounting to at least one-sixth of the 
whole population, pays less than one four-hundredth part of the rev- 
enue required to support the State Government. 

The State appropriates ten thousand dollars per month for the 
support of the State Prison, the earnings of the prisoners falling that 
much short of maintaining the prison. It will be seen that the net 
cost to the State for each prisoner is about thirty cents per day ; and 
this without taking into consideration the cost of prison buildings. 

The net cost to the State of keeping one hundred and ninety-eight 
Chinese prisoners in the State Prison is not less than than twenty- 
one thousand six hundred dollars per annum, a sum twelve thousand 
dollars in excess of the whole amount of the property tax collected 
from the Chinese population of the State. 
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SANITARY ASPECTS OF THE SUBJECT. 

But we desire to call the attention of your honorable body to the 
sanitary aspect of the subject. The Chinese herd together in one 
spot, whether in city or village, until they transform the vicinage 
into a perfect hive— there they live packed together, an hundred 
living in a space that would be insufficient for an average American 
family. 

Their place of domicile is filthy in the extreme, and to a degree 
that cleansing is impossible except by the absolute destruction of the 
dwellings they occupy. But for the healthfulness of our climate our 
city populations would have long since been decimated by pestilence 
from these causes. And we do not know how long this natural pro- 
tection will suffice us. , . 1 . 

In almost every house is found a room devoted to opium smoking, 
and these places are visited by white boys and women, so that the 
deadly opium habit is being introduced among our people. 

Leprosy, that scourge of eastern nations, exists among them to 
some extent, and may be greatly increased by immigration and con- 
tagion. 

Small-pox is domesticated among them by innoculation, and tney 
are rarely free from the disease. 

Senator Lewis, a member of this Committee, who made a personal 
inspection of the Chinese quarter of San Francisco, testifies as fol- 
lows: (Evidence, p. 45.) 

** We went into places so filthy and dirty I cannot see how these people lived there. The 
fumes of opium, mingled with the odor arising from filth and dirt, made rather a sickening 
feeling creep over us. I would not go through that quarter again for anything in the world. 
The Whole Chinese quarter is miserably filthy, and I think that the passage of an ordinance 
removing them from the city, as a nuisance, would be justifiable. I do not understand why a 
pestilence has not ere this raged there. It is probably owing to the fact that this is one of the 
most healthy cities in the world. The houses would be unfit lor the occupation of white peo- 
ple, for r do not see how it would be possible to cleanse them, unless you burn up the whole 
quarter, and even then I doubt whether you can get rid of the filth." 

Officer Duffield (Evidence, p. 47,) testifies: 

Q.— Taking the Chinese quarter as a whole, is it as filthy as it can be? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. It cannot be much dirtier. 

Q. — Were you ever in New York City ? 

A.— Yes, sir. ^, „ ,. , , 

Q._Was there any part of that city, as it existed twenty years ago, thaif could be compared 
with the Chinese quarter? . . „, ^ . ^ . 

A.— No, sir. The Five Points could not be compared with it The Chinese quarter is 
dirtier and filthier than the Five Points were, 

Mr. Supple testifies: (Evidence, p. 80.) 

They live in small places^ more like hogs than human beings. 

Mr. Ellis, Chief of Police for San Francisco, testifies as follows: 
(Evidence, p. 111.) 

Q.— Are you acquainted with the Chinese quarter of this city? 
A.— Yes, sir. 

Q._\Vhat is their condition in relation to cleanliness ? 
A.— -Very foul and filthy. 

6* 
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Q. — ^Do you know of any quarter of any American or European city that will compare with 
it for filth? 
A. — No, sir. 

THE STATE GOVERNMENT POWERLESS. 

It may be sup:gested that a remedy for these evils can be found in 
action by the State Government, or the injBuence which well regu- 
lated society wields in its own defense. To this suggestion th^re are 
many conclusive answers. The City of San Francisco is one of the 
best governed cities in the M'orld. Its police force is as able and 
efficient as any, and yet the concurrent testimony of its most expe- 
rienced and reliable officers is, that it is impossible to suppress or 
punish crimes committed by the Chinese population. This popula- 
tion is chiefly confined to seven or eight blocks. These blocks con- 
stitute homes of refuge for the criminal classes. Secret tribunals, 
when arrests are made, interfere to protect the guilty and to punish 
the innocent. Our Courts swarm with Chinese witnesses, ready and 
willing to commit perjury to defeat the ends of justice. In the lan- 
guage of District Attorney Murphy; ^*Such witnesses, in most 
cases, raise by their testimony that doubt in the minds of jurors, 
which, under our sj^stem, requires an acquittal." We cannot in this 
community assume that a man is guilty and punish him. We must 
proceed according to the forms of law and establish guilt beyond a 
reasonable doubt. These are cardinal rules in the administration of 
criminal jurisprudence by all English speaking people. These 
rules fail when applied to a people who have no ideas of justice in 
common with ours; to a people which, in its own land, cannot be 
restrained from crime and outrage even by the power oi a despotic 
government. 

It ma^" be urged that local laws would prevent Chinese prostitu- 
tion, and the consequences which flow from it. In reply, we beg to 
submit that in the best governed cities in the Eastern States all 
efforts to prevent prostitution have failed. If failure has been the 
rule without a single exception in the Eastern cities, what success 
could be expected from local laws on this coast, when the problem 
to be solved contains every factor known to the evil in the East, and 
has added that of an alien race which esteems it a legitimate busi- 
ness, and by craft and subtlety uses our laws to protect it. We 
must meet facts in the face. It is a fact, beyond question, that so 
long as this traffic in women is permitted there is no power in the 
State Government sufficient to protect our people from its conse- 
quences. The State Government has exhausted every power to 
that end, and has failed to prevent the importation of these female 
slaves. Stringent laws were enacted bv the State Legislature to pre- 
vent this tranic. In eighteen hundred and seventy-four the steamer 
Japan arrived at the port of San Francisco from China, having on 
board twenty-one Chinese women, some of whom had been pur- 
chased and some stolen from their homes. The Commissioner of 
Immigration, acting under the State law, forbid their landing and 
required their return to their homes. The State Courts sustained 
his action and the women were about to be returned when a writ of 
habeas corpus was issued from the Circuit Court of the United 
States, and upon final hearing the State law was held to be in viola- 
tion of the Federal laws. The effect of the judgment of the Federal 
Court was to give these women to their owners, and they were in 
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fact taken to the barracoons and portioned out to their masters. This 
is probably the first instance in the history of the world in which 
the "great writ" has been used to consign human beings to a slavery 
worse than death. ^ Let us remind you that the hearts of the North- 
ern people were stirred when, in obedience to the mandates of the 
Federal Constitution and laws made in pursuance thereof, fugitive 
slaves were returned to their masters. That afterward, during the 
civil war, the whole power of the Federal Government was used to 
abolish slavery where it existed by virtue of local laws and the 
wishes of the people. California's Constitution, framed more than 
a quarter of a century ago, and adopted by a nearly unanimous vote, 
declares that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall exist 
within her limits, save as a punishment for crime. Her generous 
people have always upheld that sentiment. Yet, to-day, within her 
borders, in defiance of her laws, against the wishes of her people, 
slavery does exist in a form more loathsome than ever known in a 
white community. It exists by virtue of the power wielded by Federal 
Courts. We will not believe that the people of our sister States are 
cognizant of these horrible facts. We bring them to your attention, 
and demand, in the name of humanity, that all obstacles placed by 
the Federal Government to the emancipation of these unfortunate 
beings, or to the prevention of this traffic in human bodies and 
souls, be removed. The people of this State have done their duty ; 
the responsibility for a further continuance of this state of affairs 
rests with the representatives of the people of the United States. 

CAUSE OF CHRISTIANITY NOT ADVANCED. 

An idea is abroad that the cause of religion and Christian civiliza- 
tion is to be advanced by the presence of this people in our midst. 
There is no foundation in fact for the notion that by means of the 
Chinese on this coast the religion of mercy, love, and gracious charity 
is to be given to the people of the Chinese Empire. We have over 
one hundred thousand Chinese in this State, and it is more than 
likely that in the last twenty-five years four times that number have 
in this State been brought in contact with our people and churches. 
Yet, of all this vast horde, not four hundred have been brought to 
a realization of the truths of Christianity. Nor is this the fault of 
our people. Earnest, faithful. Christian men and women have, with 
a devotion seldom equaled, given to the cause their best endeavors. 
Christian missions have been founded, and Christian ministers have 
labored. The wealth of the churches have been poured out in vain. 
These great efforts have been futile. It is safe to say that where one 
soul has been saved, placed to the credit side, by reason of the pres- 
ence of the heathen hordes on this coast, a hundred white have been 
lost^by the contamination of their presence. The Rev. Otis Gibson, 
after nine years of zealous labor, says he has baptized thirty-six per- 
sons, (Evidence, p. 34.) The Presbyterian mission in San Francisco, 
under the charge of the Rev, A. W. Loomis, an earnest and zealous 
missionary laborer, has in seventeen years made eighty converts. 

The Rev. H. H. Rice, of Sacramento, a Presbyterian clergyman of 
more than ordinary ability, testifies as follows : (Evidence, pp. 161 
and 162.) 
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A. — I am a minister of the gospel. I am pastor of the Westminster Freshyterian Churchy 
in this city. 

Q. — State generally what efforts have been made by your church' towards the conyerston of 
the Chinese in our midst? 

A. — ^There are two classes of efforts being made in relation to Chinese advancement^ one sec- 
ular and the other religious, although they are blended to some extent Vfe have a night- 
school on Fourth Street, taught by a member of our church, where the Chinese are taught to 
read, and are given the elements of an ordinary school education. "We do not teach them any- 
thing about the principles of our government. I believe that ought to be taught by the govern- 
ment. The government ought to sustain Chinese schools, and, as far as possible, modify the 
ignorance of the Chinese race. The persons attending our school are mostly adults. We think 
it is our duty, because the Board of Education has not thus far opened the public schools to the 
Chinese, to educate them, for we are convinced that Chinese immigration, if left to itself, will 
simply be a flood of heathenism poured on American soil. It is therefore the duty of the gov- 
ernment to rise up and control it, and teach the Chinese American customs, and give them an 
education, in order to civilize them. Our mission night-school simply aims to give them a 
purely secular English education. They must be educated or excluded, and I do not believe it 
18 i)088ible to exclude them. The result of the meeting of the Chinese and the American civili- 
zations is that the Chinese will come to this country, no matter what measures are taken to 
prevent it. . Their education is, therefore, a public necessity, and a move in the nature of self- 
protection. The burden of educating them ought not, however, to be thrown upon the State of 
California, .but should be sustained by the Federal Government. 

Q. — ^It is exclusion on the one hand, or education on the other? 

A. — I will say that it is exclusion or education, and you cannot exclude them, 

Q. — ^You assume that it is a public necessity that they be educated? 

A. — ^It seems so to me. 

Q. — ^Do the Chinese come to this country to live? 

A.— No. 

Q. — ^They are here for some temporary purpose? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

The Rev. J. H. C. Bonte, Rector of Grace Church (Episcopal), in 
Sacramento City, a gentleman of culture and of deservedly high 
standing in the ministry, and one who has given to the question 
under consideration deep study, testifies as follows: (Evidence, pp. 
163 and 164.) 

Q. — ^Have you had occasion to examine the effect which Chinese immigration is having upon 
the pe(^le of this State? 

A. — Tes, sir. I have talked with the medical faculty in regard to the subject, and I have 
considered the question from a religious standpoint. The general moral effect has been very 
bad upon the young of this country. My judgment is based upon facts I have gained mostly 
from medical men in this city. 

Q. — Men of standing in their profession ? 

A.— The ablest and best. The general effect, according to all the testimony I have gathered 
of their presence, has been deplorably bad in that direction. The conversion of the Chinese to * 
Christianity is a consummation hoped for and believed in by everv Christian. I have no doubt 
whatever of the power of the gospel to regenerate the whole Chmese Empire. But Christian 
men differ as to tne method by which this result is to be accomplished — ^the precise manner of 
reaching the Chinese. In the opinion of many good observers who have made this subject a 
study, tnis .great result is to be accomplished through Chinese instrumentality, and in their own 
country; while others believe that China is to be reached through the conversion of the Chinese 
in America. The former believe that the character of a nation is not to be changed by mere 
preaching, but by a steady process of religious training and culture, under teachers of their 
own race. The missionary work of the past proves the £eict that a heathen nation can be gen- 
erally or permanently transformed only while in a settled condition, and while living in their 
natural surroundings. Christianity cannot be imposed upon China, but must be put into the 
Chinese; and this work will be slow until they undertake it themselves. The Chinese in Cali- 
fornia are not in a favorable condition to hear the gospel. They are here simply for the pur- 
pose of making money, and as they find the great body of our own people engaged in the same 
enterprise, their love of money-getting becomes intensified by contact with our own people. 
They are, therefore, in a state of intense enthusiasm for gain, and sacrifice, like many of our 
own countrymen, everything for this one object. The Christian Church in California finds one 
of its greatest obstacles m this passion among our own people, and if it operates disastrously in the 
work of converting our own people, it must be even more so in the Chinese work. Again, the 
Chinese now in this country are continually on the move, and it is almost impossible to keep up a 
continuous influence upon any one of them. "We have control of them only for a few weeks or 
months, when they go to localities where nothing is or can be done for them. I cannot see, 
believing as I do in the necessity of thorough Christian training, an opportunity of doing them 
much good while in this country. Even those who may remain a year or two in the same 
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place live under conditions which neutralize our efforts. The Christian teacher gains their 
attention only tor a few^hours, while their old ways and ideas have their continuous attention. 
They learn lessons, hear sermons, and learn Christian songs, then return to their inaccessible 
dens, where they again come under the sway of their old Bystem. In my mind it is very 
doubtful whether a well-trained Christian could maintain his Christian character under similar 
conditions. Again, the Chinese are very keen observers, and let nothing pass unnoticed. We 
teach them Christianity, but they see our hoodlumism and crime, and wonder that our people 
reject a religion which we seek to give them. They easily discern the fact that the Christian 
people are in a small minority. The missionaries in all lands have found their greatest obstacle 
in tneir own irreligious countrymen, and here the same obstacle operates with increased force. 
Under these circumstances we have no right to expect special results in the conversion of the 
Chinese who live among us. Besides, the Christian Church in California is engaged in a severe 
struggle for its own existence. The nomadic habits of the people, their eager desire to make 
large fortunes, their lack of religious training, weakens the church very materially. The mass 
of the people of California came here at an early day, and they lived for many years without 
church privileges, and do not feel the necessity of churches as the people of older countries do. 
They do not stop long enough in their struggles to think that their early Christian training at 
home made them what they are, gave them their sense of right and wrong, imparted to them 
their great energy and hopefulness, and therefore they undervalue the church. For these and 
other reasons the Christian Church in California is very weak. The church of the Pacific slope 
is not organized for the stupendous undertaking of converting the Chinese. The clergy are 
fearfully overworked, and besides, they have no spcial training for this peculiar work. The 
laity do not live Jong enough in a place to get into harness and learn' the art of working among 
the Chinese. Besides, both men and women in California work harder than the people of any 
other country; are more intensely occupied, and have less leisure. The Christian Church of 
the Pacific slope is therefore unprepared for this great emergency. The church has done its 
best, but that is comparatively little* It is foolish for Christian people in the East to expect 
much in the work of^ con vertmg the Chinese, from the church of this country. In my judg- 
ment, the Chinese exercise as much influence among the people of this coast in favor of pagan- 
ism as the church among the Chinese in favor of Christianity. The Christian Church will con- 
tinue its work as long as the Chinese remain among us, but it will accomplish comparatively 
little, unless the church of the East throws its whole force into the work. The grand contest, 
which is to end with the conversion of China, must be carried on in China. The work in Cal- 
ifornia, I fear, only retards our final success in China. What they see of Christianity here, 
from their standpoint, must impress them very unfavorably. As a Christian minister, I take 
no part in this opposition to the Chinese. The Christian Church believes, of necessity, in the 
brotherhood of man, and works for the salvation of all men indiscriminately, because they are 
men for whom Christ died. But this is a doctrine which the State cannot, at present, adminis- 
ter or establish. The State is organized for the protection and development of local institutions, 
ideas, and interests, and cannot permit the presence of systems that threaten its existence. The 
church is organized to establish the Kingdom of Christ throughout the world, and means to do 
it. The Chinese question is therefore mainly a question for statesmen, and must be determined 
from their standpoint. 

Q. — ^Bo you think that the missionary work in California has been well and faithfully-done, 
and that it has borne as good fruits as possible, under the circumstances? 

A. — ^Undoubtedly. • 

Q. — ^Bo you know anything about the difference between the Japanese and the Chinese? 

A. — I have had more intimate associations with the Japanese than with the Chinese, and 
there is certainly a very wide difference between the two nations. 

Q. — ^Bo the Chinese have any appreciation of a republican form of government? 

A. — ^I have never found one that had the faintest conception of what it was. 

Q. — ^How are the Japanese? 

A. — ^They seem to have an instinctive knowled.8;e of our institutions. I have read essays by 
«ven young Japanese girls, and they seem to have an instinctive insight into things as they ai'e. 
As far as I nave seen me Japanese, they have come to the conclusion that the secret of all our 
greatness is in the Christian religion. I talked with one of the most distinguished Japanese 
gentlemen that ever came to this country, and he told me that while they might carry over a 
great many of our fine arts and fine things, still they could not retain them unless they took 
our Christianity to sustain them. In dress and appearance, Japanese coming here try to imitate 
Americans. They stop at hotels, etc, and live like Americans. I am utterly amazed at the 
difference between the Japanese and the Chinese. I am convinced that through Japan we are 
to work the conversion of China. 

Q. — ^What do you think of Senator Sargent's proposition to restrict immigration to ten on a 
ship? 

A. — It would be certainly a very desirable thing, if it can be done. If further immigration 
were stopped, I think that the churches, by a concerted action, could reach these Chinese here, 
and, perhaps, make our efforts in China of more avail. The nomadic habits of those here are 
a great drawback. There is scarcely a Chinaman here that has not been in from ten to twenty 
places on the coast, and it is very difficult to christianize such roamers. 

Mr. Andrew Aitken, an old and much esteemed resident of Sacra- 
mento, testifies as follows: (Evidence, pp. 157 to 160.) 
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Q. — ^Whafc knowledge have you as to the eiforte made on this coast by the Christian people 
to convert and bring to Christianitv the Chinese people? 

A. — ^My knowledge, as far as I have assisted and observed the labors of others^ is that it is 
beneficiah 

Q. — What 18 beneficial — ^what has been done? 

A. — ^Teaching them to read the English language, studying scripture, and quite a number 
have been converted to Christianity. There have been nine of them made members of the Pres- 
byterian Church; of that number, one has died. 

Q. — ^For what length of time have you observed these matters? 

A. — ^I have been giving my personal attention for about three vears — ^two years and a half or 
three years. I have been Superintendent of the Chinese school in the Presbyterian Church. 
That school is on the corner of Sixth and L streets, and is under the management of the Pres- 
byterian Session. 

Q. — ^How long is it since it was established? 

A. — ^About two years and a half or three years. 

Q. — How many Chinamen are attending it? 

A. — ^On an average, about sixty last year; sometimes more and sometimes less; mostly 
adults. 

Q. — ^Eight or nine Chinamen have been converted? 

A. — ^Nine joined our church, one died, and eight are now members. The first-named joined 
three years ago, and the balance within a year and a half. Generally, the same persons attend 
school regularly. There is a class that we call the " Bible class," composed of some six or 
seven, that are always there. • 

Q, — ^During the time that you have known of these missionary efforts have the members of 
the church been zealous, and has everything been done that can be done to bring about a con- 
version of the Ch inese ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. In the evening school they are taught to read, and in learning they are very 
quick and accurate. 

Q. — Do you teach them concerning any of the principles of the government? 

A. — ^No 

Q, — ^Do they seem to know anything of them ? 

A. — ^We have never attempted to do anything in that direction ; we merely teach them to 
read, 

Q. — ^Do you know of anything that could have been done by your church or its members, 
within the bounds of reason, towards educating and christianizing the Chinese, that has not 
been done? 

A. — I think a little more might have been done had we started years ago; but since we 
started we have done everything that could be reasonably expected. I think our school is the 
largest school in the city. 

Q. — Do you know anything about the condition of the Chinese in the City of San Francisco? 

A. — Only by hearsay. 

Q. — What effect do you think this Chinese immigration would have upon California should 
it be continued to the extent that it is now carried — three thousand five hundred or four thou- 
sand a month? 

A. — ^I do not think it would be beneficial, especially the importation of so manv lewd 
women ; that is the greatest fault I see in the immigration of Chinese. I am not in favor of 
seeing a great influx of Chinese any more than any one else, but those that are here it is our 
duty to try and elevate and educate. 

Q. — ^If one hundred and fifty thousand of these Chinese should settle in California it would 
be necessary that they should be raised from their present condition? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^What effect do you think their presence in this city has upon the morals of the commu- 
nitv— do jjTOU think that it is good or bad, taking it as a whole? 

A. — ^I think as a whole that it has not been good — ^that is, taking the worst class. . The major- 
ity are rather inclined to corrupt the morals of others. 

Q. — ^Taking the Chinese members of the Presbyterian Church, what has been their conduct 
since— do you see any decided change in them? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^A very material one? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. They seem to have a great reverence for anything that is religious. They are 
very attentive to lessons and learn to have a regard for praying. They seem to have more 
respect for prayer than even our own people. 

Q. — ^How is it regarding theirs business relations — ^are they honest? 

A. — ^I see no reason to doubt that. 

Q. — T>o you see any difference between them and the Chinese here? 

A. — ^Yes, a marked difference. They do not associate with them, but keep by themselves* 
Those who are Christians associate with themselves or with white people. 

Q. — Do you know what their opinion is about the effect of this large immigration into the 
country? 

A. — I do not. 

Q. — ^Do you find in this city, among the intelligent people, any desire to resort to force or 
violence against the Chinese here? 



A. — ^No, sir. 

Q. — ^And the general impression is the impression you have? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.— You express the general feeling, when you say that they are here and must be protected, 
and that it would be a disgrace to our country to have any attacks made upon thein? 

A.— Yes, sir. That would show them that we are no better than they are. 

Q. — Are there other mission schools in this city? 

A.— The Methodist Church has one, and the Congregational folks have one. 

Q. — Do you know how many students are attending them? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

Q. — ^Do you know how many church members there are? 

A. — I think one or two belong to the Congregational, and one or two to the Methodists. 

Q. — How is your school and mission sustained? 

A.— The night-school is sustained by the Board of Presbyterian Missionaries. Mr. Loomis 
sends me money every month to pay the rent and the teacher, 

Q. — Can you fix about the annual expense? 

A,— One hundred and thirty dollars for rent; three hundred dollars for teacher; porter, three 
hundred dollars; total, seven hundred and thirty dollars, besides light and fuel. About one 
thousand dollars a year is the cost of keeping up that school. 

Q. — ^In that, of course, you do not' include the labors of yourself? 

A. — There is no one paid except the teacher. All the other labor is voluntarily given. The 
gas is furnished by the church. 
• Q. — ^Are there any Chinese women attending that school? 

A. — No, sir. There is one little half-Chinese girl that comes to our regular Sabbath-school. 

Q. — ^Is she living with a white family ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; but you could not tell but what she was pure white. 

Q. — ^You do not find any prejudice among the members of your church to their education and 
advancement, do you ? 

A. — ^There is nothing said, but since this Chinese question came up some have absented them- 
selves fcom school. Young men come in, and listen to the singing, and I sometimes ask them 
if they will teach, but they refuse, saying they don't like Chinamen, or make some such remark 
as that. 

Q. — Do they adopt the style of dress of white people? 

A. — ^No. I do not think that has anything to do with it. Eveiy nation has its customs in 
regard to dress, etc. 

Q. — ^What is the emplo^ent of these persons that belong to your church? 

A. — Some are enga^d in washing, and some are servants. 

Q. — ^Do you know how they are received by the Chinese who are not Christians? 

A, — ^They are persecuted a good deal. I will state that a boy living with Judge Curtis, and 
who died a year ago, was as good a Christian as ever lived in the world. He was the first 
Chinese member of our church. 

Q. — Do you meet with opposition from the mass of the Chinese? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. During last year, last winter, they tried to kick up a fuss at the night-school, 
on Fourth Street, and 1 had to get a force of policemen to protect the school. They came there, 
and made noises, and tried to prevent boys from coming in. Since I got the police there has 
been no disturbance. 

Q. — These converts are not very well treated by the Chinese? 

A. — ^No. They are persecuted. 

Q. — ^Your converts do not associate with the mass of the Chinamen? 

A. — ^They do not make them their associates as they did formerly. They have to associate 
with them more or less, the same as we Christians associate with our kind. 

Q. — ^From the manner in which they are received they would not naturally associate with 
them? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Do they express any intention of returning to China? 

A — ^Some of them do. We had a colporteur here who returned to China with the determina^ 
tion to preach in his own country. Since he went away there is another young man who is 
filling his place and preaching in the Chinese language about five minutes every Sunday 
night to those who cannot speak English. Quon Loy was the teacher, and he had great influ- 
ence among the Chinese. He was among them continually, was an industrious man, and a 
good Christian. 

_ Q, — Is not one of the difficulties in the way of the conversion of Chinese their migratory 
habits — ^that is, moving about from place to place? 

A. — ^That would prevent more from uniting. One intended to join our church last spring, 
but he wished to go to San Francisco and unite with some of his acquaintances. I think it is 
a greater task for Chinamen to become Christians than it is for our own people, because they 
undergo more persecution and opposition amongst their own people; so it is a sacrifice they 
have to make. I have found these Chinese converts are very attentive to their duties, are 
present at communion serviccj and have as much regard for tiie solemnity of the occasion as 
any of us. 

Q— Have they any idea of the principles under which this country is governed? 

A. — I do not know. 
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Q. — Don't 70a think it would be a good thing to educate them in that^ in your mission 
schools? 

A. — ^Yes, it would be. They seem to be very much taken up with reading, and, when they 
once learn, they read the papers. This Quon Loy writes as pretty a hand as you or I, and 
writes as pretty a letter as you would want to read. This boy, that lived with Judge Curtis, 
wrote a beautiful hand* 

Q. — Senator Sargent has introduced a bill into the United States Senate, providing that here- 
after not more than ten Chinamen shall be brought to this State on any one ship. What is 
your idea as to the passage of such a bill? 

A. — I think it would be beneficial to restrict the immigration in that way. I believe in that 
fully. 

Lem Schaum, a Chinese convert to Christianity, and a most 
remarkable man, testifies as follows : (Evidence, pp. 138 and 139.) 

Q. — ^Do you know whether the Chinese Government is in favor of its people coming here or 
not? 

A. — It is not in favor of it, but the government can't help itself. The policy of the Chinese 
Government has been exclusive. It desires to keep its people at home. This immigration is 
mostly from the Province of Canton. 

Q.— Suppose the mass of that immigration was stopped, do you think it would have any 
influence on our commercial relations with other parts of China? 

A. — No. I think this immigration must stop. I say it is not only ruining Americans, but it 
ruins the Chinese. Their wages, we notice, come down eveiy day. A short time ago China- 
men got thirty-six dollars a month working on the railroad. What do they get now ? Twenty- 
six dollars per month^ne dollar a day. This immigration must be stopped in some way. 

Q. — ^Do you think, if proper representations were made to the Chinese Government by intel- 
ligent Chinamen, as to the state of affairs here, they would willingly aid in stopping it-— stop* 
ping this immigration of the lower classes here? 

A. — ^The government, I am afraid, would not be able to do it. It has eighteen provinces, 
and a revolution in every province almost. 

Q. — It is claimed that if we were to attempt to stop it ourselves the Chinese Government 
would be offended? 

A. — ^No, they would not be offended; but they would be very glad to do that, the same as I 
am. The Chinese Government would be only too glad to prevent their people coming to this 
country. 

Q. — What is the general opinion of Christian Chinamen with whom you associate in this 
State as to the policy or impolicy of having this Chinese immigration continue without any 
limits? 

A. — ^We think that this immigration must be stopped. It' must be stopped in some way, and 
then we can look after those Christians educated in this country. We want to stretch forth our 
hand as far as we can so as to instruct them about a better world than this. That is our object, 
and a good many of them are going ba«k to preach at home. Looking at this thing from a 
Christian standpoint, I think that Christianity is not advanced by this immigration, and I 
would give anything in the world to have it stopped. 

Q. — In the Eastern States, when we proposed to check this immigration, or to limit it to the 
better class of Chinese, we were met with this proposition: that Chinese immigration to this 
country would have the result of christianizing China. I understand you to say that the immi- 
gration, such as is coming here now, don't tena to the advancement of Christianity? 

A. — ^It does not. 

Q. — ^So it would be better, then, from your standpoint as a Chinaman, to stop it, for by 
stopping it you would make more Christians? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

We are of the opinion that the evidence quoted fairly represents 
the situation from a humanitarian standpoint. That it shows how 
great the eifort has been to civilize and convert these people— how 
wholly that effort has failed. We find that even here the Chinaman, 
true to his instinct, and in violation of our laws, resorts to force to 
resist the influences that true men and good women in their devotion 
would throw around him. 

A close examination of all the facts convince us that wide-spread, 
dangerous, and corrupting outbreaks of immoral conduct are pre- 
vented only by fear of the hot indignation of our people, and their 
consequent forcible exile from this countr3\ Once convinced that 
they are not to be molested, restrained, or regulated, and they will 
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give manifestations of immorality which will shock and confound 
the public mind. 

We cannot bring our public schools to bear upon this population, 
for the reason that the State does not contemplate the education of 
adults, and could not bear the expense even if we could reach them 
in that way. 

Are the people of the United States, now struggling with as great a 
burden of taxation as they can well bear, prepared to adopt the sug- 
gestion of the Rev. Dr. Rice, and attempt the education of the male 
adults that China may throw upon this coast? If not, we must 
exclude them, or imperil society itself. Upon this point all agree. 

THE INFLUENCE OF CHINESE UPON FREE LABOR. 

We now call attention to an aspect of the subject of such huge 
proportions, and such practical and pressing importance, that we 
almost dread to enter upon its consideration, namely, the effect of 
Chinese labor upon our industrial classes. We admit that the Chinese 
were, in the earlier history of the State, when white labor was not 
attainable, very useful in the development of our peculiar indus- 
tries; that they were of great service in railroad building, in min- 
ing, gardening, general agriculture, and as domestic servants. 

We admit that the Chinese are exceedingly expert in all kinds of 
labor and manufacturing; that they are easily and inexpensively 
handled in large numbers. 

We recognize the right of all men to better their condition when 
they can, and deeply sympathize with the overcrowded population 

of China. , _ j» ^ ,./. • . v • 

But our own people are the original settlers of California, their 
children, and recent immigrants from the East and Europe. They 
cannot compete with Chinese labor, and are now suflfering because 
of this inability. This inability does not arise out of any deficiency 
of skill or will, but out of a mode of life hitherto considered essen- 
tial to our American civilization. 

Our people have families^ a condition considered of vast import- 
ance to our civilization, while the Chinese have not, or if they have 
families they need but little to support them in their native land. 

Our laborers cannot be induced to live like vermin, as the Chinese, 
and these habits of individual and family life have ever been encour- 
aged by OUT statesmen as essential to good morals. 

Our laborers require meat and bread, which have been considered 
by us as necessary to that mental and bodily strength which is 
thought to be important in the citizens of a republic which depends 
upon the strength of its people, while the Chinese require only rice, 
dried fish, tea, and a few simple vegetables. The cost of sustenance 
to the whites is four-fold greater than that of the Chinese, and the 




bid the whites in every kind of labor. Theyc _ 
they can be managed and controlled like unthinking slaves. But 
our laborer has an individual life, cannot be controlled as a slave by 
brutal masters, and this individuality has been required of him by 
the genius of our institutions, and upon these elements of character 
the State depends for defense and growth. 
6* 
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To compete with the Chinese, our laborer must be entirely changed' 
in character, in habits of life, in everything that the Eepublic has 
hitherto required him to be. 

As a matter of fact, the Chinese have monopolized the laundry 
business, cigar making, the manufacture of slippers, the manipula- 
tion of sewing machines, domestic servitude, harvesting, fruit gath- 
ering, railroad building, placer mining, fishing, the manufacture of 
silk and wool, and many other occupations. 

As a natural consequence the white laborer is out of employment, 
and misery and want are fast taking the places of comfort and 
plenty. 

Now, to consider and weigh the benefits returned to us by the Chi- 
nese for these privileges and for these wrongs to our laboring classes. 
They buy little or nothing from our own people, but import both 
their food and clothing from China; they send their wages home; 
they have not introduced a single industry peculiar to their own 
country; they contribute nothing to the support of our institutions; 
can never be relied upon as defenders of the State; they have no 
intention of becoming citizens; they acquire no homes, and are a 
constant tax upon the public treasury. 

At this point we refer briefly to the testimony given upon these 
questions, in order that you may be satisfied we have not overstated 
the difficulties. Mr, Shaw (Evidence, pp. 18 and 19,) testifies: 

Q. — ^How is the condition of the laboring men in China to be compared with the condition of 
those who are here? 

A. — ^It is undoubtedly going from misery to comfort The amount of destitution in China is 
very serious. Pekin, in my opinion, is one of the filthiest cities to be found. There is what is 



into the streets at all, and I was told that they hardly ever did^ that they never attempted to 
walk in the streets, but when compelled to go out used the conveyances of that country. When 
they wanted exercise they were carried to the walls of the city, where they could wal'k without 
seeing sights that would be disgusting. Those streets are filthy beyond what should ever be 
seen among human beings. The great mass of the people, it seemed to me, were ignorant, and 
not in a position to be removed from ignorance. They have, it is true, a system of education, 
but that svstem of education is confined to certain books written four thousand years ago. 
They think there is no knowledge anywhere that is not found in those books, and, as a oonse- 
quence, their learning, from the highest to the lowest, must be very limited, according to our 
ideas." 

Rev. Mr. Loomis testifies as follows: (Evidence, pp. 54 and 55.) 

Q. — ^What wages are received in China? 

A. — ^I think from three to five dollars a month. 

Q. — ^And board themselves? 

A. — ^Well, I don't know about that. I think servants in Hongkong, Canton, and Macao 
receive three dollars or four dollars a month, where they are employed in families. Then they 
board with the families, I think. On the farms they board themselves. 

Q. — ^How much will it take to support the family of a laboring man in China, where he has 
a wife and two or three children 7 ' 

A,— Three or four dollars a month. Some live on less than that. Everything is very cheap. 
A man who acquires three hundred dollars or four hundred dollars is rich— Esteemed comfortably 
well off. There are large land^holders and heavy merchants ther^ who are very wealth. 

Mr. Altemeyer testifies : (Evidence, p. 51.) 

Q. — ^Is the employment of Chinese labor here detrimental to the employment of white labor? 

A.— Yes, sir : there is no question but that it keeps white men from coming here, while those 
who are here cannot get work. 

Q« — ^Is it not true that the lighter branches of trade and manufactures, which in other places 
are filled by boys, are here filled by the Chinese? 
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A ——Yes sir 

Q,— This deprives both boys and girls of occupations? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— Are they skillful? , , ,. ™. x, i*.- i. • 

A.— They are quick at imitation. They learn soon by lookmg on. Then they go off m busi- 
ness for themselves. For business men to employ Chinese, is simply putting nails in their 
coffins. Every Chinaman employed will be a competitor. The result must be the driving 
from the country of white business men and white laborers. White laborers could not live as 
they do, and the result would be a ruinous competition for the whites. The Chinese merchant 
can live as much cheaper than the white merchant as can the Chinese laborer live cheaper 
than the white laborer. When such a thing gets full headway the whites will be displaced. I 
have made this thing a very careful study, and my experience teaches me that these views are 
correct? 

Mr. Duffy testifies as follows: (Evidence, pp. 125 and 126.) 

Q.— Why can they (the Chinese) afford to do work cheaper than white men? 

A.— They can work cheaper than the white man, because they have no families to support, 
and therefore live much cheaper. Their living does not cost them over fifteen cents per day. 
Take a laboring man here who has a wife and two children dependent upon him, and his 
expenses at the very least are two dollars and fifty cents a day, and he must live very econom- 
ic^ly to make that amount do. Where a laboring man has no family , his necessary expenses 
will be from one dollar and seventy-five eente to two dollars a day. ^ He can board for twenty 
dollars a month, and his washing, clothing, etc., will make up the balance. Most of the 
Chinese here wear clothes of Chinese manufacture, consume goods imported from China, and 
all their dealings are against the American interests. Where they do not board themselves, 
they can be accommodated— boarded and lodged— at houses in Chinatown for one dollar and 
fifty cents a week, and less. 

Mat. Karcher, ex-Chief of Police for Sacramento, testifies : (Evi- 
dence, t)- 131.) 

Q.— In San Francisco, at an early day, and in Sacramento, there were few boys fourteen, fif- 
teen, and sixteen years of age in the country? 

Q*— And the places occupied by boys in other countries were filled by the Chinese? 
A ^^As sii* 

Q*— So that the result was, that when boys came along in the natural growth of the country 
there was no work for them to do? 

0;Zwe\aveareleraent in San Francisco, and a small element here, known as hoodlums. 
M^ht not the growth of that element be justly attributed to the presence of this people in our 

'"a.— I think nine-tenths of it may. In other countries boys find employment in this light 
work, but here it is done by the Chinese. 

Mr. Oliver Jackson testifies as follows : (Evidence, p. 144.) 

0.— How much a day can Chinese laborers of the lower classes support theinselves upon? 

A,— They can live on ten cents a day. White men cannot board themselves for less than 
fifty cents a day. The Chinese evade all the tax they can. A poll-tax receipt is passed around 
from one to the other, and they swear themselves clear of paying whenever they can. 

0.— Bo they import much of there food and clothing from China? 

A.— Yes. sir. They spend very little money with Americans. They come here, stay until 
they get some money together, and then go home again. While they are here, they are send- 

^"Q.^From^what70U havTLn,do you think the presence of the Chinese here tends to the 
advancement of Christian civilization? , ,. , , • ^ j <► i««^;«« ^^^^ 

A.-.It has the reverse effect. It is also degrading to white labor j instead of learning good, 
they are learning vice. They are becoming educated only in thievery, and peijury, and every- 
thing bad. 

Mr. Karcher testifies as follows : (Evidence, pp. 132 and 133.) 

The Chinese live together, fifteen or twenty in a smaU room, and do there cooking there and 
sleep there. This enables them to live upon probably ten cents a day, or seventy cents a week, 
while a white laborer would be under an expense, at the very least, of twelve dollars a week. 
The Chinese use Chinese clothing, live upon Chinese rice, and deal with Chinese merchants. 
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The Chinese washerman has ta^en the place of the white washerwoman. He has usurped the 
. place of the white girl in families. He has driven white laborers trom the factories^ the fields, 
and the ordinary work of laborers. He has invaded a large portion of our manufacturing insti- 
tutions, displacing white labor, male and female. He has been enabled to do this from the fact 
that he works for less than is necessary to support the most economical of white laborers. It 
has been stated in Eastern papers that the Chinese on this coast are abused^ and that they are 
not protected by the laws. That is not so. It is because the laws have been well enforced in 
California that the people have stood this thing so long as they have. If we should send a 
population of this kind to any large city in the United States, and the workingmen should 
understand the character of the Chinese as we understand it, they would rise up and prevent 
their settling among them. 

Mr. James Galloway testifies as follows : (Evidence,, pp. 155 and 
156.) 

Their (the Chinese) operations in the mines have often been very profitable. These mines are 
nearly all worked by companies. Companies bring up scores of them and hire them out, or 
buy or locate claims, and set them to work on them. The company comes down in the even- 
ing and takes possession of the gold. These companies supply the rice and other provisions, 
tools, etc., for these fellows who work in the mines. When a person hires one or more of these 
Chinamen, it is usual, if not universal, to settle with the head man of the company; and if 
you turn off one he will bring you another. They appear to control all thoir movements, and 
take their earnings as though they wei» their property. Companies often locate mines on their 
own account, but generally get some person to locate the ground, and then buy from them, and 
thus they think they get a better title. They work much poor around, but have also worked many 
hundreds of rich claims, and have taken out a large amount of gold. For several seasons I resided 
on the banks of the Yuba, and used to see their clean-up, and know that for years several com- 
panies made as high as from four dollars to twelve dollars per hand to the day. This money 
(so far as my opportunities enabled me to judge, and my opportunities were of the best) nearly 
all left the mines in possession or ownership of Chinamen. They have no property, or but 
little in mining camps, or in the mines, that is worthy of the Assessor's or Tax-gatherer's 
notice. They get the gold and go scot free, as a general rule. Nearly all the ground they have 
worked could now be profitably worked by white labor— some of it would pay richly. They 
were not safe neighbors where they had large camps, and the whites were few. They are 
ingenious and imitative, and can work wet diggings as well, if not better than white men. In 
our mining towns they now occupy most of the domestic positions that women and girls did 
before their immigration to the mmes. Manv poor persons— widows, in some cases, with chil- 
dren — have been displaced by these Chinese laborers; especially is this the case in the laundry 
business and cooking. They do carry away our gold, and without any power of our getting any 
revenue from them. From my observation, I would say their presence in the mines is as inju- 
rious to our citizens living in them as in the cities, with this addition, that thev carry away more 
wealth, and give less return, than in the latter places. Their morals are as bad. Their oppor- 
tunities of committing outrages upon persons, and violating rights of property, are greater, 
while their punishment is less certain— being more dijSicult. 

It appeared in proof that no Chinaman, unless he is a Christian, 
can leave this State without a permit from one of the six companies. 
The Pacific Mail Steamship Company will not sell them tickets 
without this permit. (Evidence, p. 26.) 

"In considering the Chinese question it is necessary to rememher 
that however true economic axioms are, their applicability depends 
upon the character of the convictions held by those who are to exer- 
cise final judgment regarding them. Thus, it may be perfectly true, 
in an economic point of view, that capital ought to be free to employ 
the cheapest labor it can procure. It may also be perfectly true that 
the employment of cheap labor stimulates manufactures and quickens 
the creation of capital. But it does not at all necessarily follow that 
the effects of an unlimited supply of cheap labor are beneficial to 
the majority, and in a country where the majority rule it must be 
ultimately impossible to gain consent to economic systems which 
cannot be shown to produce this general satisfactory result. Nor are 
the staple arguments of the political economists proof against the 
single fact that under a government by universal suffrage it is im- 
possible to persuade the masses into accepting a ruinous competition 
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with cheap labor. But in truths there are two distinct theories of 
political economy at present in conflict, and it is easy to see that 
their radical difi'erences are due to the diff'erences of political system. 
The European theory may be said to leave the personal equation out 
of consideration altogether. It assumes at the outset that the pro- 
duction of capital is flie alpha and omega of industry and commerce, 
and it takes for granted that wealth means success. Cheap labor, 
according to this theory, is always-acceptable, and competition should 
be left free to regulate wages. If the workingman cannot earn more 
than bread and water because of the fierceness of competition, he 
must accept his meager fare cheerfully, and console himself with the 
reflection that the laws of supply and demand have settled his lot 
for him, and that complaint is useless. In countries where the voice 
of labor is powerless, and where the usage of centuries has accus- 
tomed men to this life-long struggle for the bare necessaries of life, 
this theory is endured. But the United States represent a diff^erent 
form of government; a form of government which begins bv recog- 
nizing popular rights, and goes on recognizing them to the end. 
Here the people are the government, and, as in all nations, the ma- 
jority must work for a subsistence, the question whether the majority 
shall work for, starvation wages, or shall insist upon reasonable re- 
muneration, can only be answered in one way. And thus, out of 
this more popular form of government, has arisen what may be 
called the new political economy. This is the theory that takes 
largest account of the personal equation, instead of ignoring it; 
which lays down the proposition that the greatest happiness to the 
greatest number is the true end and aim of all legislation and gov- 
ernment, and which holds that great aggregate wealth is a far inferior 
desideratum to general moderate prosperity. It is from this especially 
American standpoint that the Chinese question must be discussed, 
for assuredly it will at last be settled in accordance with these views. 
Let it be shown that without the Chinaman our local industries 
would be paralyzed ; that our manufacturers could not compete with 
Eastern rivals: that a great many undertakings involving much 
capital would tail— all this may be granted, and yet all this is insig- 
nificant when the broader aspect of the question comes to be consid- 
ered. For after all, what is it that we are doing here upon the Pacific 

Coast? .,. , . i» n 1 

"Are we engaged in building up a civihzed empire, founded upon 
and permeated with the myriad influences of Caucasian culture; or 
are we merely planted here for the purpose of fighting greedily, each 
for his own hand, and of spoiling a country for whose future we 
have no care ? If the latter, then indeed we should welcome Chinese 
labor, and should encourage its advent until it had driven white 
labor out of the field. But if we have higher duties ; if we owe obli- 
gations to our race, to our civilization, to our kindred blood, to all 
that proclaims our common origin and testifies to the harmony and 
consistence of our aims— then assuredly we must decide that the 
Chinaman is a factor hostile to the prosperity, the progress and the 
civilization of the American people. And be it observed that how- 
ever broad our philosophy, it must necessarily be limited by race, 
nationality and kindred civilization. We owe allegiance to those 
whose blood runs in our veins; to those who boast a community of 
ancestry, of literature, of progress in all its forms and phases. 
Europe, not Asia, appeals to us, and we should be recreant to those 
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instincts which are often the safe^tt guides if we imperiled the future 
of our own race by subjecting them to a competition for which they 
are unfitted, and the only effect of which could be to brutalize and 
deteriorate them. There are some very ^advanced' thinkers who 
maintain that competition is the truest test of superiority, and who 
^^fu^?-®^^^^ as to assert that if American labor cannot compete 
with Chinese labor the fact proves its essential inferiority, and indi- 
cates the Chinese as the coming race. Now, perhaps, if we were on 
the lookout tor a civilization, and were prepared to judge dispas- 
sionately between all comers, we might be persuaded by such areru- 
ments, and might regard with indifference or even approval the 
prospect of the Mon^olianization of this whole country. But as the 
case stands we already possess a civilization, and it is American, and 
not Chinese. Imperfect as it may be, and full of defects, it is at least 
our own, and it represents the labors, the thoughts, the asi)irations. 
the struggles, of men of our own race and blood. To it we must there- 
fore cling and whatever possibilities of development we have must 
be gralted uoon it For the Chinaman we have no hard feelings 
and no senseless hatred. We willingly admit that he offers a tre- 
mendous temptation to capitalists, and to all others who need work 
done at low rates. But when all is said that can be said in his favor 
we still fall back upon the consideration that it is American and 
not Chinese civihzation that we are trying to build up, and that 
since Chinese labor means American destitution we must rid our- 
selves of It. To such as think differently we would further say: Do 
you believe that the intelligent millions of workingmen who possess 
votes in these United States can be persuaded into abandoning what 
IS practically the defense of their means of livelihood ? The Chinese 
question has not as yet penetrated throughout the country, but it 
will and then the verdict Mall be given. At bottom it is the poison 
ot slavery that rankles m this Chinese question, and the people 
must realize that truth also. It is not a mere question of compara- 
tive wages, but of civilization and progress." 

A serious objection to slavery as it existed in the Southern States 
was that it tended to degrade white labor. The very same objection 
exists against Chinese labor in this State. The recent troubles in 
ban f rancisco are attributed to a class commonly known as "hood- 
lums —young men who have grown up in idleness, without occupa- 
tion 01 any kind; and who, in various ways, prey upon society. This 
class IS peculiar to San Francisco. Many of our best thinkers argue 
that It owes its existence to the presence of a large Chinese pop- 
ulation. For several years after the settlement of this State by 
Americ^ans, the population was an adult population. There were no 
5?J!v ^ ^^ , .P^^? naturally fell into the positions occupied by and 
did the work that m other countries was assigned to boys. As bovs 
pew up they found these places filled by Chinese, and very naturally 
Looked upon the labor they performed as servile and degradinff. 
Iheir pride— whether true or false is immaterial— kept them from 
entering the hsts by the side of an abhored race. If this view of 
the subject is correct, a fearful responsibility rests at the door of the 
advocates of Chinese labor. The Chinese are employed as agricult- 
ural laborers. The employment in most cases is not of individuals, 
but IS of a drove, held in some sort of dependence by a head man or 
agent of the Chinese companies. The workmen live in sheds or in 
straw stacks, do their own cooking, have no homes, and are without 
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interest in their work or the country. The white laborer who would 
compete with them must not only pursue the same kind of a life, 
but must, like them, abdicate his individuality. The consequences 
would be lamentable even if the white laborer should succeed by 
such means in driving the Asiatic from the field. We would, in 
that event, have a laboring class without homes, without families, 
and without any of the restraining influences of society. 

The slave owner at the South had an interest in his laborers, and 
even if the voice of humanity was silenced, yet that interest made 
him care for them. He gave them houses to live in, took care of 
them in sickness, and supported them when old age rendered them 
incapable. The owner of Chinese laborers in this State have no 
such interest. His interest is co-extensive with and limited by the 
ability of his slave to earn money. In sickness, he turns him over 
to the charity of the public. When disabled by age, he leaves him 
to fate. It takes no prophet to foretell that if white labor is brought 
down to the level of Asiatic labor the white laborer will meet like 

treatment. , ^ , ...... j j 

Again, it can be truly said that slavery and its interests produced 
at the South a large body of intelligent and able statesmen, who, in 
the conflict between capital and labor, threw into the scale the 
weight of their power in behalf of labor. Their constituents were 
the proprietors of labor. The representative naturally consulted the 
interest of his constituents, and was invariably found the powerful 
advocate of industrial interests. This was a favorable side of slavery 
as it existed in the South, and to this extent, at least, Southern slav- 
erv exercised a beneficial influence wholly lacking in Chinese. 

The slaves of the South were, as a race, kind and faithful. The 
Chinese, as a race, are cruel and treacherous. In this— by contrast- 
all the advantage was with Southern slavery. 

On the whole, it is our judgment that unrestricted Chinese immi- 
gration tends more strongly to the degradation of labor, and to the 
subversion of our institutions than did slavery at the South. It has 
all of the disadvantages of African slavery, and none of its compen- 
sations. 

LOSS TO THE COUNTRY FROM THIS IMMIGRATION. 

The efifect of this immigration is to prevent that of a more desirable 
class. There, again, in the mere matter of dollars and cents, the coun- 
try at large is loser. These people bring no money with them, while it 
is assumed, on the most credible evidence, that one hundred dollars 
at least is the average amount in possession of each European immi- 
grant. A well known social economist estimates the capital value of 
every laborer that comes from Europe and settles in this country at 
fifteen hundred dollars. This value rests upon the fact that such 
laborer makes this country his home, creates values, and contributes 
to the support of the nation. The Chinese laborer, on the contrary, 
makes a draft upon the wealth of the nation; takes from instead of 
adding to its substance. Not less than one hundred and eighty 
million dollars in gold have been abstracted from this State alone by 
Chinese laborers, while they have contributed nothing to the State or 
national wealth. ^ ., j /^r . 

Given in place of one hundred and twenty-five thousand Chinese 
laborers the same number of male European immigrants, and the 
result may be stated in figures, as follows : 
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. Amount of money brought into the country, $100 each $12,500,000 

Capital value of 125,000 European male laborers, at $1,600 each 187,600,000 

Add gold abstracted by Chinese laborers . 180,000,000 

$380,000,000 

Thus, it is beyond question that, from a purely financial point of 
view, the United States is loser nearly four hundred millions of dol- 
lars by Chinese immigration — a sum which, if distributed throughout 
the country, now would go far toward alleviating present want and 
misery. 

If it was true that no real objection existed to the presence of a 
large Chinese population, if it was true that the wrong and injury to 
the whites existed only in the imagination of the people of this 
country, even then we would insist that this immigration be restricted. 
This is a republic, dependent for its existence, not upon force, but 
upon the will and consent of the people, upon their satisfaction with 
the government. When that satisiaction ceases, will and consent 
will be withdrawn. Therefore, it behooves the representatives of the 
people, charged, in part, with the administration of that govern- 
ment, to wisely consider not only real, but fancied causes of dissatis- 
faction. If it be found that the presence of the Chinese element is a 
constant source of irritation and annoyance to our people, that it is 
not here to assimilate and become part of the body politic, that no 
good, or but little, results from its presence, it does seem' that tho 
mere dissatisfaction of the people with its presence should be caus& 
for grave concern on the part of the government. 

COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WILL NOT BE AFFECTED BY RESTRICTION. 

But it is said that action on our part, tending to restrict Chinese 
immigration, would redound to the injury of commercial relations 
with that Empire. There is not the slightest foundation, in fact, for 
any such notion. The Government of China is opposed to the immi- 
gration. All of the witnesses agree upon this point. 

The people of the Eastern States of the Union may not at present 
directly suffer from competition with these people, but they cannot 
but be sensible that State lines constitute no barrier to the move- 
ment of the Chinese — ^that as soon as the Pacific States are filled with 
this population it will overflow upon them. The Chinese Empire 
could spare a population far in excess of the population of the United 
States, and not feel the loss. Unless this influx of Chinese is pre- 
vented all the horrors of the immigration will in a few years be 
brought home to the people of the Eastern States. While the States 
east of the Mississippi do not directly feel the effects of Chinese 
immigration they are indirectly affected by it. The eastern manu- 
facturer, for instance, of coarse boots and shoes, is driven out of the 
California market. He finds it stocked with the products of Chinese 
labor. The profits that would accrue to the manufacturer in the 
east, and his employes, have been diverted, and flow in a steady 
stream to China. 

THE UNARMED INVASION. 

Already, to the minds of many, this immigration begins to assume 
the nature and proportions of a dangerous unarmed invasion of our 
soil. Twenty years of increasing Chinese immigration will occupy 
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the entire Pacific Coast to the exclusion of the white population. 
Many of our people are confident that the whole coast is yet to 
become a mere colony of China. All the old empires have been 
conquered by armed invasions, but North and South America, and 
the Continent of Australia, have been conquered and wrested from 
their native inhabitants by peaceable,, unarmed invasions. Nor is 
this fear entirely groundless as to the Pacific Coast, for it is in keep- 
ing with the principles w^hich govern the changes of modern dynas- 
ties, and the advance guard is already upon our shores. The immi- 
gration which is needed to offset and balance that from China is 
retarded by the condition of the labor question on this coast, and we 
have reason to expect that within ten years the Cliinese will equal 
in number the whites. In view of these facts thousands of our peo- 
ple are beginning to feel a settled exasperation-— a profound sense of 
dissatisfaction with the situation. Hitherto this feeling has been 
restrained, and the Chinese have had the full protection of our laws. 
It may be true that, at rare intervals, acts of violence have been 
committed toward them ; but it is also true that punishment has 
swiftly followed. Our city criminal courts invariably inflict a 
severer punishment for offenses committed upon Chinese than for 
like offenses committed against whites. The people of this State 
have been more than p)atient — we are satisfied that the condition of 
affairs, as they exist in San Francisco, would not be tolerated with- 
out a resort to violence in any eastern city. It is the part of wisdom 
to anticipate the day when patience may cease, and by wise legisla- 
tion avert its evils. Impending difficulties of this character should 
not, in this advanced age, be left to the chance arbitrament of force. 
These are questions which ought to be solved by the statesman>nd 
philanthropist, and not by the soldier. 

Adopted at a meeting of the Committee held in the City of San 
Francisco, August 13th, 1877. _ . 

CREED RAYMOND, Chairman. 
Attest: Frank Shay, Secretary. 
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Mr. President: The undersigned, a member of the committee 
appointed by the Senate, at the close of the last session, to examine 
into and report upon the actual condition of the Chinese in Califor- 
nia, and the effects of their presence upon the white population, 
respectfully submits the accompanying testimony, taken in San 
Francisco, and asks that it be published. This testimony, omitted 
from the report of the committee and hitherto unpublished, dis- 
closes^ in part at least, the relations that existed and still exist 
between some of the authorities of that city, including one branch 
of the Police Department, and the criminal classes in the " Chinese 
quarter." In most instances these disclosures were made with 
extreme reluctance, and in one case the witness-;-a special police 
officer — ^refused absolutely to answer certain questions touching his 
compensation and that oi his associates, at the hands of the proprie- 
tors of gambling houses and houses of prostitution then and now 
flagrantly kept open in the Chinese quarter. An officer who had 
been specially detailed to examine that quarter, and who, because of 
his zeal, wks summarily removed therefrom, testified to the exist- 
ence of from four to seven hundred of those houses in that (quarter, 
and all the witnesses admitted upon oath that those dens of infamy 
and pollution, which are a disgrace to the city and to civilization, 
could be closed by simply enforcing existing ordinances and laws. 
But by reason of the fact that they pay for the privilege of keeping 
open and plying their infamous vocations they are not alone per- 
mitted but actually encouraged to do so. The object of this special 
report^ at this time, is to call the attention of the Legislature to those 
evils, in the hope and belief that. measures will be adopted for their 
suppression. 

McCOPPIN, 
Of the Committee. 



San Francisco, April 14th, 1876. 

Extracts from testimony of Geo. W. Duffield: 
By Mr. Haymond — How long have you resided in California? 
Answer — ^Twenty-four years in San Francisco. 
Q. — What has been your occupation ? 

A. — ^I was connected with the police force in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three-four, and for the last eleven years. 

Q. — Can you apprpximate the number of Chinese houses of prosti- 
tution in this city ? 



A.— There may be in the neighborhood of forty or fifty. I don't 
know that there are so many now, because a great many have been 
broken up within the last five or six weeks, 

Q.— This excitement has tended to do that? 

Q^—Are'they most all in one place? 

A,— Yes, sir ; a great many, in fact all the houses where white men 
used to resort are broken up. I don't think you can find one in the 

^^*y-* ********* 
By Mr, Evans— -Kow many gambling houses are there? 
A.— Very few. There used to be a great many. 

:|c* * * * * * * * 

Q.— How many have there been for a year back— prior to six 
weeks ago ? 
A.— Forty, fifty, or sixty. * ^ * * * 

*Hc*. ****** 

Q.— What is your opinion as to the number now? 

A.— I don't think there is any. 

Q. — No gambling houses ? 

A TSTo sir 

By Mr,' Lewis— Yovi mesin it has been stopped since this excite- 
ment? 

A.— Yes, sir. , o 

By Mr. Evans— Kow long since they stopped? 

A.— AIL closed up, dark, within the last four or five weeks; that is, 
houses that had the reputation of being gambling houses. 

Q.— There were fifty or sixty in that small- place ? 

A.— Yes, sir : I should think there was. ^ ^ ^ 

*'*'* * * * * * * 

By Mr, J)onovan— The heads of the companies told us that the 
gambling houses had been in the habit of raising and paying money 
to men at the City Hall, to secure themselves from interference— and 
the same thing regarding the houses of prostitution. They said that 
if we could get honest American ofiicers, there would be no more 
gambling and prostitution in Chinatown ; but until that time, they 
will continue to exist. This was told us by the heads of the com- 
panies, the six Presidents being present. They said they had a per- 
fect terror of these men ; they were afraid of them, and they did not 
dare to. do anything against them. ,;,.■. 

A,— In answer, I will state that all those men talking to you were 
interested in those gambling houses. ^ ^ ^ * 

********* 

By Mr. Haymond—Why^ are the gambling houses closed now ? Has 
it been done by the exercise of police power? 

A,— I said they were reported to be gambling houses. I have not 
seen a game of tan conducted in three years. , . , ^ . 

By Mr. EvaTis-You speak of fifty or sixty gambling houses. I want 
to know why it is that these houses were allowed to run, under the 
law? 

A.— That I cannot tell you, sir. . , . , . ^ , •« 

By Mr. Pierson— Sow do you account for their having been closed 
up within the last six weeks ? . i r 

A.— Because the police officers made raids on them. . , .. « 

Q,— Do you suppose this excitement has anything to do* with it? 



A. — ^Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Evans— Is it the duty of the ofiicers to raid them now, any 
. more than before? 

A. — No, sir. 

By Mr. Donovan— HeiS not the excitement had the effect of making 
the police officers do their duty? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Evans— How long do you think it will be before this same 
number of houses will be open? 

A.— That I can't tell. 

By Mr. Haymond—HeiYe you any special instruction from the head 
of the department as to your duty in closing them up? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q.— None, at all? 

A, — No, sir. 

Q. — ^Have you had any instructions in regard to closing up houses 
of prostitution ? 

A.— Since Mayor Bryant has been in oflice he has given me instruc- 
tions. 

Q — None before? 

A. — ^No, sir. 

By Mr. Evans — ^Don't you know, as a policeman under yout oath 
of office, that there was a law against gambling, and that it was your 
duty to close these houses without instructions ? 

A. — I never knew there was gambling in there. I said it was only 
reported to be. I have not seen gambling for three years. 

Q.— You could have seen it if you tried to find it out? 

A. — No ; I could not. 
********* 

By Mr. Donovan— Did the Chief of Police ever tell you to look out 
for the Chinese quarter, and carry out city ordinances? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q.— Never did? 

A. — No, sir. 

Q— Then the only time this thing was called to your attention was 
by Mayor Bryant? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

* * *** * * * 5^ ^ 

Q.— Don't you think that if some one else— some other Chief of 
Police, or some other Ma3''or, had made it his business to instruct 
specials and regular policemen, those gambling houses and houses of 
prostitution could have been closed years ago? 

A. — I don't know. 

Q, — ^You had the same number of policemen as now? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.— The same opportunities? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^And a less number of Chinamen ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Eogers^Are you a regular officer? 

A. — I am a special officer. 

By Mr. Evans — How are the special policemen appointed ? 

A, — The same as regular officers. 

Q.— Who pays them? 

A. — ^The Chinese. We draw nothing from the city treasur\\ We 
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have no regular salary, but we depend on the voluntary contributions 
from the store-keepers. A part of our duty is to employ men to keep 
thfi streets dean 

Q.--H0W many special policemen are there in the Chinese quarter? 

A. — ^Fiveor six. 

By Mr. Donovan— 'Whsi class of Chinamen pay the special police- 
men for the purpose of carrying out American laws — ^the heads of 
the companies or the store-keepers? 

A.— The store-keepers. 

By Mr. £^ans— What is the average pay of special policemen? 

A. — That is hard to tell. 

Q.-^You have no stipulated price? 

A. — No, sir. , , , 

Q.— You don't know whether you get fifty dollars, one hundred 
dollars, or one thousand dollars a week? 

A.— I don't know what the others get. 

Q.— What has been your pay? 

A.— I object to answering that question. 

By Mr. Eaymond— These special policemen are paid by the contri- 
butions of the people living on the beats? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 
**.* * * * * ♦ * 

By Mr. Pierson— Special policemen in some districts receive more 
than others? 
A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q, — Does not the pa;|r of special policemen depend upon the dens- 
ity of the population in their districts? 

A. — No, sir; I might go to a store and get four bits, and in the 
Western Addition some men might get ten dollars. 

By Mr. Haymond— Then you really are in the employ of the 
Chinese? 

A. •""'Y^es sir 

q!— Do you know of any other person who can give us any infor- 
mation on the subjects you have been examined about? 

A.— No, sir. 

San Francisco, April 15th, 1876. 
Jas. R. Rogers sworn : 

By Mr. Haymond— How long have you resided in California? 
A.— Twenty-seven years. . 

Q.— How much of that time has been spent in San Francisco? 
A. — Six years. 

Q.— What has been your occupation ? • 
A. — During the last four or five years, a police officer. 
Q. — ^Are you acquainted with the Chinese quarter of this city? 
A.— Yes, sir. 

About three years ago Chief Crowley detailed me to shut up 
houses of prostitution in Chinatown. On one occasion I caught a 
woman soliciting, and told her to come with me. She said she had 

the . I thought she meant the venereal disease, but she pulled 

up her clothes and showed me that she had the small-pox; yet she 



was sitting there soliciting prostitution from white people. These 
women dare not leave their places, they are so filled with fear of 
their owners. There have been attempts made to escape, but the 
women have been so badly beaten that they have rushed to the police 
officers for protection. The women are sold for from four hundred 
dollars to six hundred dollars, and receive a red paper certifying 
that they shall be free, but by the time they have served out their 
time they are snatched up and run off to some other place, where 
they are forced to go through the same course. 

By Mr. Haymond— Yon say you suppressed houses of prostitution? 
A.— I did not suppress them ; I kept them closed. 

********* 

Q. — ^They were afterwards opened and in running order? 
A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q.— What is the cause of that? Why were they not suppressed 
permanently ? 
A. — They naturally opened. 
Q. — ^Did the police officers relax their vigilance? 
A. — ^I don't know. I went on other duty afterwards. 
Q«— They are closed now, and have been for the last few days? 
A. — ^Yes. sir. 
********* 

Q. — ^The population of Chinatown has been estimated at thirty 
thousand. What proportion of that population lives on the fruits of 
crime — ^prostitution, gambling, etc.? 

A. — I cannot tell. The money in the houses of prostitution is col- 
lected by bosses, and paid to men occupying higher positions among 
the Chinese. The merchants own these places; some merchants 
own three and four of these houses. That has been stated to me by 
Chinamen. 

Q.— How many houses of prostitution are there in the Chinese 
quarter? 

A,— I should say two hundred; all the alleys are full of them. 
There are from two to four women, and more, in each house. 

Q.— How many gambling houses? 

A.— A great many. The number has decreased lately. I should 
judge that, before this excitement, there were from one hundred and 
fifty to one hundred and seventy-five, and, including lottery ticket 
houses, fully five hundred. They draw their lotteries twice a day— at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and at eleven o'clock at night, and are 
patronized by many white people. Eight hundred people would be 
a fair estimate of the number engaged m and about houses of prosti- 
tution. Since the commencement of this excitement, the number 
of gambling houses and houses of prostitution has decreased very 
much. 

********* 

Q.— Do you think it possible, under the laws we have in this 
country, and the ordinances of this city, to close up those places and 
keep them, closed? 

A. — I think so. 

Q. — Can those laws and ordinances be enforced? 

A, — ^There is no ordinance but what can be enforced. 

Q.— Are the ordinances sufficient to close up the places if they are 
enforced ? 



A.— I presume they are. They are closed now. Mayor Bryant, I 
believe, had an order issued, and had those places stopped, and the 
gambling too. As far as I see, in Chinatown, they are " squelched, 
for the present, at least. , , m « 

By Mr. Pierson—Ave you a regular or local omcer r 

A.— Regular. 

Q.— How are local policemen paid ? , _ , . ,, 

j^ _By residents on their beats. In the Chinese quarter they are 
paid by Chinese. They have no regular price, but get all they can,, 
as is natural. ,_ , ., , « 

By Mr. Haymond— When did you close up these houses? 

A.— During the latter part of Chief Crowley's administration. 

Q_You were then a regular officer, having a beat in the Chinese 
Quarter^ 

A.— No, sir ; I was detailed by him to look after gambling houses 
and houses of prostitution in Chinatown, and was on that duty until 
the Chief went out. When there was a change, I was detailed ta 
other duties. Upon the advent of Chief Cockrill, I was placed on 
the detective force. ^ ^ . . . 

By Mr. Donovan— With efficient officers, you can suppress these' 
houses in a few weeks, and keep them suppressed ? 

^^_Yes : I can suppress them in a single night. You arrest the 
inmates ot one house, and it travels like electricity, from one to 
another, and in ten minutes every one will be shut up and barri- 
caded. ^ ^ * * A * * 

Q.— Do you know what wages local policemen get on an average? 

A —They get all they can. The exact amounts I cannot tell, but 
they are all good beats. The officers are all thorough, first class, 
officers. I consider them as fine police officers as there are on the 
force. I have had them to assist me several times, and have alwaya 
found them up to the mark. The local system is pretty good in 
some respects— it furnishes a guard for the Chinese quarter when the 
regular police could not do it. They make a great many arrests, and 
recover much stolen property. .u i x 

Q.— Suppose there were officers, regular policemen, on those beat^ 
receiving no pay. Don't you think they could stop gambling and 

^^A.— Yesf if they did their duty. There is hardly an ordinance 
that is not violated by the Chinese, and not one that cannot be 
enforced. 



Extracts from the testimony of Alfred Clarke. Testimony taken 
in San Francisco, April seventeenth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
six * 

By Mr. McCoppin— In view of your long connection with the police 
department what is your opinion of this special service of the police 
as to efficiency and desirableness from a public standpoint? 

A.— It has got its evils. ^ . ., ^, . , , 

Q.— Isit not more or less in sympathy with the people who employ 

it? 

A.— It must be. If you look upon the administration of law from 
the standpoint of a public officer, you would say that all persons 
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guilty of crime should be equally punished, that there should be no 
discrimination, etc., but it would take a large number of officers to 
make the law very effective in the Chinese quarter, because there 
would have to be a great many arrests to make, and a great many 
witnesses to procure, and many trials to attend. 

Q.— Does this special service make it very efficient? 

A. — ^It comes in in this way: if a drunken sailor, or other persons 
drunk, violating the law, or attacking women, the special officers are 
useful/ 

Q. — ^They are there to protect the Chinese? 

A. — ^Yes, sir; and a special officer is very useful in the arrest 
of Chinese criminals, but in the closing of houses of prostitution 
and gambling, our best reliance is upon the regular force, because 
they are under no obligations to favor gamblers or prostitutes. 

Q. — Cannot the Chief of Police suppress gambling and prostitution? 

A. — ^A very energetic eSort was made in eighteen hundred and 
sixty-five 

Q. — ^I mean to-day. Suppose the Chief resolved to suppress gam- 
bling and prostitution in that quarter, is it not possible to do it ? 

A. — ^As far as the police are concerned it is possible to arrest a 
great many offenders. 

Q, — ^Answer my question. If you were the Chief of Police, could 
you stop it? 

A. — I should not undertake, to do it, unless I should find a suffi- 
cient number of Courts to try the persons I might bring in. 

Q. — I am asking as to the ability of the police department to sup- 
press these houses. 

A. — ^The present police department cannot totally suppress gam- 
bling or prostitution. 

By Mr. Haymond— They could make it unprofitable? 

A. — Yes, sir; to a considerable extent, 

Q. — ^Suppose two or three officerSj like Rogers and yourself, were 
sent up in the quarter with an efficient force, could you keep these 
houses closed up ? 

A. — ^As long as we were on the ground we could, but when we 
went away they would open. 

Q.— Suppose you were to depend upon the special officers detailed 
for that purpose, could you keep them closed? 

A. — ^I think not, clearly for the reason that we could not be in 
every Chinese place where there might be gambling at* the same 
time, and our Courts are not numerous enough to try all the offend- 
ers that we might arrest. In order to suppress crime altogether it 
would require a great many more police than we have now, and this 

would cost a great deal of money. 

********* 



San Francisco, April 19th, 1876. 

Andrew McKenzie sworn: 
By Mr. Pierson — What is your business? 
A. — ^A local officer. 

Q. — ^Are there any considerable numbers of Chinese houses of pros- 
titution on those alleys? 

2 
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A. — ^There are quite a number, but I think just now they are all 
closed, 

Q. — ^Are there gambling houses on your beat? 

A. — ^There have been. 

Q. — ^Are there now? 

A. — ^There are both white and Chinese houses of prostitution in 
Chinatown proper. 

Q. — ^I am speaking of Chinese gambling houses. Since what time 
have they been closed ? 

A. — During this excitement. 

Q. — How long— four weeks— six weeks? 

A. — Abont two weeks. 

Q. — ^How many were on your beat? 

A. — I could not tell only by reputation, because they would never 
let me in. * * * Three years ago there were raids by the j^olice, 
and they closed them up so they would not let any white men in. 

Q. — ^You knew them by repute? 

A. — I suppose, by repute, tney were gambling houses. 

Q. — How many were they? 

A. — ^I suppose on Dupont Street, Washington Alley, and Jackson 
Street, some twenty, more or less. 

Q. — During those three years when they were known to be gam- 
bling houses, by repute, was any effort made by the police department 
to suppress gamblmg there? 

A.— It was more an effort to keep them back. 

Q. — ^Did the police officers have any instructions from the head of 
the department to stop gambling? 

A.— At that time I was in the theatre, and I did not know what 
the instructions were. I was in the theatre, an officer of the theatre. 
^ Q. — ^Six weeks ago, was prostitution carried on openly in that por- 
tion of the city ? 

A. — No, sir ; it was under restraint. 

Q. — How do you mean under restraint? 

A. — ^Kept back from the public streets. There are no "signs" 
standing in the doors; that is, I mean women standing in doorways 
asking persons to " come in." There have been, but they have all 
been closed within the last two weeks. 

Q. — How many were there before ? 

A. — ^About twenty. We have never entirely suppressed gambling 
but generally managed to keep it under some restraint. We have 
driven it and prostitution to the back streets, and off the street itself. 

Q. — Have you ever been in the Globe Hotel? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — How many people sleep there? 

A. — I suppose between two and three hundred. 

By Mr. Haymond— Is it difficult to enforce ordinances among the 
Chinese ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Worse than among any population you know in the city? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — It is almost impossible to enforce ordinances in the Chinese 
quarter? 

A. — ^That I cannot say. 
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Q. — ^It never has been done, has it? Is there a single ordinance 
enforced in the Chinese quarter? 

A. — ^A great many ordinances throughout the city have not been 
enforced. 

(Question repeated — ^no answer.) 

By Mr. McCoppin— Yon say that houses of prostitution are closed 
now? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^Also, gambling houses? 

A.— As far as my observation goes. I know that officers were out 
in disguise night before last and last night, and as far as my observa- 
tion goes they were closed. 

Q. — ^Why are they closed now? 

A.— From the simple reason that they can't get any business, I 
suppose; I don't know. 

Q.— Is that caused by the enforcing of the city ordinances at this 
time? 

A. — ^I suppose it is. 

Q.— Why could they not always be kept closed, and the law 
enforced? 

A. — ^As I remarked before, it was more to restrain and drive jthem 
off the public streets, heretofore. It may be going on, but more con- 
cealed than it was before. If a man is hungry he will eat. 

Q. — Speaking of the power of the local authorities to enforce the 
law— they have had the same power before that they have now ? 

A. — I suppose they have. 

Q. — ^The cause they were not closed up before is because they did 
not enforce the law? 

A. — I suppose there is something in that. 

Q. — ^You believe the law can be enforced ? 

A. — I do not think entirely. 

Q. — ^Tell me why you cannot enforce the law. 

A. — If a man is hungry you cannot force him not to eat, and it is 
just as natural for men and women to commingle together as it is tc 
eat. 

Q. — ^To violate the law ? 

A.— They don't violate the law of nature. They think they are 
right. 

Q. — Suppose we are willing to pass laws to suppress those things : 
do you think the laws can be enforced ? 

A.-We all 

Q.— Answer my question. 

A. — I don't think they could be. 

Q. — ^So the great mass of the Chinese population is a criminal one, 
living in open violation of laws and ordinances? 

A. — ^A great many. 

Q. — And it is very difficult to enforce the laws? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know any city in the world where the laws are violated 
with the impunity they are in the Chinese quarter of this city? 

A. — No ; and I do not know of any people in the world who have 

the means to live better, yet will not live oetter. 

* * * *.* * * * * 

Q. — ^You are paid by the Chinese, are you not? 
A.— Yes, sir. 
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tu^sT^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^* ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ gamblers and prosti- 

^'~J^S!^^l .from people living on our beats. 
^J^T^^^^u ^l5?i?g ^t t^ese gambling houses and houses of 
m that t r ^ ^^®*'^^^®^^^ ^^^^* ^P^*^ *^® income of the officers 

A.^i es, sir. 

Q.— Don't it destroy the salary to a great extent ? 

A.— It does; no doubt of that. 

Q. — It deprives them of some salary? 

A.— We don't make such big collections. 
• ?'~PT-* ^* l®?^ to you, in the case of special officers, they are 
iS fun Was^^^^ breaking up gambling houses, but in having them 

A.— If I am ordered to do a thing, I will do it. 

Q.— I am asking you where the moneyed interest would be? 

^* mif^^y ^® ^ ^^^^ ^^^^r- There is no doubt of that. 

Y-— Ihe moneyed interest would be in favor of having them open ? 

A.— Yes ; as a matter of course, a man wants to see his business do 

Q.— And the special policeman's business in this city flourishes 
when houses of prostitution and gambling houses are open? 
, A— -tl® collects more. But there is a dark hour in all kinds of 
business. 

Q.— The dark hour of your business is when the houses are closed^ 
A. — Yes, sir. 

Dr. H. H. ToLANn sworn : 

in't^ifst?^'^^*^^^^^^^^^' ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ practiced medicine 

A. — ^Twenty-three years. 

Q.— And during that time have you had one of the leading posi- 
tions, from a medical point of view, in this city? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

Q.— You are the founder of the " Toland Medical University? " 
A. — ^Yes, sir. "^ 

Q.— A member of the San Francisco Board of Health ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— Of what institution were you a graduate? 
., A;— Transylvania University, Kentucky, in eighteen hundred and 
tnirty-two— one of the first Western universities that was established* 
at JLexmgton, Kentucky. * 

Q.— It has been stated that these Chinese houses of prostitution are 
open to small boys, and that a great many have been diseased. Do 
you know anything about that? 

Till^ know that is so. I have seen boys eight and ten years old 
with diseases they told me they contracted on Jackson Street. It is 
astonishing how soon they commence indulging in that passion.- 
borne of the worst cases of syphilis I have ever seen in my life occur 
in children not more than ten or twelve years old. They generally 
try to conceal their condition from their parents. They come to me 
and i help screen it from their parents, and cure them without com- 
pensation. Sometimes parents, unaware of what is the matter, brine 
their boys to me, and I do all I can to keep the truth from them. 

Cci. — Are these cases of frequent occurrence ? 
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A. — ^Yes, sir. You will find children from twelve to fifteen thai 
are often diseased. In consequence of neglect, they finally becom€ 
the worst cases we have to treat. 

Dr. J. C. Shorb sworn : 

By Mr. Pierson—Whs^t is your profession? 

A. — ^Physician and surgeon. 

Q.— How long have you been such ? 

A. — Since eighteen hundred and fifty-nine. 

Q.— From where did you graduate ? 

A.— The University of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia). 

Q. — How long have you resided in California? 

A. — ^I came to California as a surgeon in the army, in the wintei 
of eighteen hundred and sixty— December, I think— and I havebeei] 
here ever since. I have resided in San Francisco since eighteec 
hundred and sixty-four. 

Q. — ^Practicing your profession all the time? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — ^You are a member of the San Francisco Board of Health ? 

A. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. — Do you know what influence Chinese prostitution has upon 
the white population? 

A. — ^Very bad — exceedingly so. 

Q.— What is the effect on the youth of San Francisco ? 

A. — The presence of Chinese women here has made prostitutior 
excessively cheap. I have had boys from twelve years up to eight- 
een and nineteen— any numbers of them— afflicted with syphilis 
contracted from Chinese prostitutes. 

Q.— From your own experience, can you give us any idea of the 
extent of this evil among boys ? 

A. — It would be very hard to give you a definite idea. 

Q. — ^Is it very general ? 

A. — ^Yes; and I suppose my experience must be the experience oj 
all the physicians in San Francisco in full practice. 



